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PREFACE 


The island of Crete was the center of Greek Bronze-Age civilization until at least 
1400," and continued to have a vibrant palace economy until around 1200, at 
which time this economy collapsed, palace buildings were largely abandoned, and 
the population declined significantly. With the demise of the palaces, the svllabic 
script known as Linear B, which had primarily been used to record the activities ot 
palace bureaucracies, also disappeared, leading to several centuries during which 
writing was apparently unknown in Greece. 

During these centuries (¢.1200-800), the population remained widely dispersed, 
and although some continuity is evident from the Bronze Age to the Early Archaic 
period, the civilization that begins to develop in the tenth and ninth centuries is 
substantially new. It is characterized bv the rise of small nucleated settlements with 
up to a few thousand inhabitants mostly located on the tops of hills, presumably 
for defense (Nowicki 2000; Wallace zoroa; see further Introd. 2A). As in other 
parts of the Greek world, a new form of wnting, an alphabetic script was intro- 
duced, probably some time before 750. At first, this script was used for private 
writing, primarily personal expressions of gratitude or hope and other short 
grathti, but in the second half of the seventh century it began to be used to 
write longer, public texts, the vast majority of which were laws (Gagarin 20084: 
39744). 

Inscriptions with archaic and classical laws are found all over the Greek world, 
but thev are especially numerous on Crete. Thus far, inscribed laws have been 
found from ten poleis (city-states), all located in the central part of the island: Axos 
(A), Datala (Da), Dreros (Dr), Eleutherna (Ele), Eltvnia (Elt), Gortyn (G), 
Knossos (K), Lvktos (L), Phaistos (Ph), and Prinias (Pr). New laws are continu- 
ally being discovered and continuing excavation may add other poleis to this list, 
but many inhabited sites have now been excavated without vielding any trace of 
laws, either because these poleis did not write laws at the time or because they 
wrote them on more perishable materials which no longer survive. 

The roughly two hundred texts in this volume represent only a fraction, 
probably quite a small fraction, of the total number of legal texts inscribed in 
Crete during this time; they represent a disproportionate percentage, however, of 
the total number of surviving Greek laws trom this period. Gortvn, in particular, 
has yielded many more inscribed laws than any other city. It is very unlikely that 
this large number is purely the result of the accident of discovery, because at the 


! AH dates in this book are net unless the contrary. is either. indicated or obvious. The Note on 
Chronology (below) explains the various periods into which for convenience we divide Greek history. 
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same time, very few inscriptions have been discovered at Gortyn or elsewhere on 
Crete of the sort found everywhere else in the Greek world during this period, 
such as epitaphs. It seems, then, that the Gortynians, at least, both enacted more 
legislation than most other Greek poleis and inscribed more of their legislation on 
stone, the most durable material available. 

Most of the surviving texts are now fragmentary; those that are complete range 
from single sentences to the Gortyn Code with more than Goo lines of text (G72). 
As far as we can tell, all but one (Dai, which is not à statute but an agreement 
between the city and an individual) were onginally displayed in public spaces, 
some on terrace walls and on the walls of public buildings, others on freestanding 
walls or stelae (stone slabs). Thev are written in an epichoric (local) script, which is 
broadlv similar across the island but varies a bit from city to city. Some of the 
letters in this script differ widely from their equivalents in the Ionic script familiar 
to most readers of ancient Greek and still in use today (see Introd. 3B). Interpret- 
ation of these texts is often not easy. In addition to the usual problems posed by 
fragmentary texts, we confront significant uncertainties about the dialect and 
vocabularv of these texts. More important, besides the laws, we have very few 
contemporary sources of information about Cretan life at the time other than 
what is provided bv archaeological excavation and survey, and since about 1900, 
archaeological exploration on Crete has largely been concentrated on Bronze-Age 
sites, to the neglect of archaic and classical sites. This is beginning to change, but 
at present we still must reconstruct the legal system and the social and political 
order of the period mostly on the basis of the laws alone. 

Although many of the texts in this volume are included in one or both of the 
recent collections of archaic Greek laws—Koerner 1993 and van Effenterre and 
Ruzé 1994-5, with German and French translations respectively—they are still not 
widelv known, especially in the English-speaking world. The main publication of 
most of the texts is the four volumes of Inscriptiones Creticae (IC = Guarducci 
1935—50); this is a superb work of scholarship but its Latin commentary is not easily 
read by manv who might otherwise be interested in these laws. New texts dis- 
covered since the publication of IC have appeared in a variety of journals and for the 
most part have been little studied. For these reasons, we are presenting here a 
collection of all significant archaic and classical legal texts from Crete that have thus 
far been published, together with an English translation and commentary. Our aim 
IS to make these laws more accessible to scholars and students, including those who 
know no Greck. We have not included any previously unpublished inscriptions. 

Many of the texts published in IC are very fragmentary; some contain only a 
letter or two. We include here only those texts in which some significant content 
can bc identified. Thus we include some texts in which only one significant word 
survives but omit other texts where two or three very common words survive 
(such as a1 de ka). We are more likely to include a very fragmentary text if it is not 
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in IC, and we regularly provide more detailed notes concerning texts not in I, 
because many of them are published in works that are not readily available and, 
perhaps because of this, have generally received less discussion than those in 1C, 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century, the study of these texts from the 
Archaic and Classical periods has taken second place to the study and excavation 
of Bronze Age Crete. Interest in the later periods has, however, increased con: 
siderably in the last two decades, as have excavations and studies of the material 
from earlier excavations from these periods. As a result, recent scholarship has 
begun to challenge some long-standing views, and the picture of post- Bronze: 
Age Crete will undoubtedly continue to evolve. We have tried to take account of 
work published through 2013, but have undoubtedly overlooked some of it. 

Our present work, then, is not intended to be the final word. We seek in the first 
place to provide Greek texts that are as complete as possible, with enough epi- 
graphical evidence that readers can form their own judgments about uncertain or 
incomplete texts. The translations are intended to clanfy our understanding of the 
text, and are thus often more literal than elegant. In the Introduction we have tried 
to note the range of existing views on various issues, but we do not hesitate to 
express our own views, even when they are controversial. When we are uncertain, 
we say so. Our hope is that others will studv these texts, and challenge, revise, and 
probably disprove some of what we wnte here. Our goal is not to present a definitive 
account of the laws of Crete but to provide a foundation for others to build on. 

Because of the difficulty in establishing firm dates for these inscriptions, we have 
not used a fixed chronological cut-off point tor the texts we include; instead, we 
have included all suitable texts written in the epichone alphabet, before it was 
replaced by the Ionic (and ultimately pan-Hellenic) alphabet. The latter was 
officially adopted in Athens in 403, and the transition in Crete probably took 
place around the middle of the fourth century; after this date laws continued to be 
inscribed but in much smaller numbers. We take a broad view of what qualifies as a 
law, using the term to include all texts chat record authonzed public actions; thus, 
among our laws are interstate agreements (e.g. G80) and other sorts of agree- 
ments or contracts (e.g. Dar) entered into by the polis, as well as many fragmen- 
tarv texts whose nature cannot be determined with certainty. However, because 
only a handful of the Cretan inscriptions on stone from this period are clearly not 
laws, and because many of the fragmentary texts we include contain language that 
either is legal or occurs often in laws of the period and none contains language that 
is inconsistent with its being a law, we are fairly confident that virtually all the texts 
in this collection are legal in nature.” 


2 We have not included two legal texts with possible relevance tor our penod, the oath ot the Drenans 
(IC y.i and the agreement between Argos, Knossos, and Tylissos (ZC rioa € 03:4; MAL no. 42; VER 
Isa; Rhodes and Lewis 1997: 108, 310). The tormer dares trom the late third century and is thought to 
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To assist the reader, we first present an Introduction to the material found in 
the texts. This is intended to provide background, including our approach to the 
question of unity or diversity in archaic and classical Crete (Introd. í), the 
archaeological and historical context for written law in Crete (Introd. 2), and 
information about more technical matters, such as dialect (Introd. 3), as well as a 
more extended discussion of some of the issues raised in the texts than is possible 
or desirable in a commentary (Introd. 4-10). The reader may wish to read parts or 
all of the Introduction first, or just refer back to it in the course of reading the 
texts. We refer to its different sections by number: e.g. ‘Introd. 5B’, referring to 
the section on women. 

The texts are arranged bv city. Those that have been published in IC are 
numbered with the abbreviated name of the citv of origin (for which see above), 
followed bv the JC number, all in bold face; thus IC 2.5.1 from Axos is Ar, IC 2.5.4 1s 
A4, and between Ay and Ag we do not include an A8, because too little of IC 2.5.8 
survives. After the IC texts from a citv come any texts from that city not included in 
IC. To distinguish these from the texts in IC, thev are identified by the full name of 
the city and are numbered consecutively, beginning with 1 (e.g. A12 is followed by 
Axos1 and Axos2). When we include no IC texts for a city, we use the abbreviated 
name for all that city’s texts (Dar, Dri-7, Phi). Our hope is that any confusion this 
may initially cause will be outweighed by the benefit of preserving the JC numbers 
with which some readers are familiar—e.g. the Gortyn Code (JC 4.72) is numbered 
G72, even though fewer than seventy-one texts from Gortyn precede it. 

Except for two large texts, G41 and G72, where for convenience we divide our 
discussion into columns or sections respectively, we present each text in its 
entirety, with a translation either next to or below it depending on the length of 
the lines, followed by notes and then a commentary, somewhat after the model of 
van Effenterre and Ruzé 1994-5. The translations are intended to explain our 
understanding of the Greek; where possible, we try to stay close to the word order 
of the Greek, even if this is slightly awkward in English. The notes are more 
technical and assume knowledge of classical Attic Greek; in them we primarily 
discuss epigraphical and linguistic matters, The Introduction and commentary are 
devoted especially to histoncal and legal matters, and assume no knowledge of 
Greck (except for parts of 3B and 3C). In cross-references we use n. for notes and 
comm. for commentary; where these are omitted, it is understood that cross- 
references in the notes are to other notes, those in the commentary to other parts 


Meorporate some archa language, but wc are not confident that we can reconstrict an actual archaic test. 
The latter, usually dated $0 64546, 18 written in the Argive dialect, and thus may reflect the thought and 
language of Arges rather than of the wo Cretan cities. We also omit ihe so-called Ercovcretan inscriptions 


from Praiss (C 3.6.9, 3.6.4), both sath century, and from Dreros (van Eflenterre 1946D), (6580. 
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of the commentary. We include photographs or drawings of all inscriptions 
published since IC; for those in IC, we only include a photograph or drawing 
where we want to illustrate a specific point. 

We have ourselves seen and studied all the texts that we have been able to find 
(sec Locations). Some stones were lost long ago, others disappeared more 
recently, and still others may be in museum storerooms or elsewhere though we 
have not been able to find them. A systematic inventory of all inscriptions on the 
island would be very helpful. Despite our autopsy, we only rarely suggest new 
rcadings, especially for texts discovered long ago. Some of these older inscriptions, 
especially those still 22 situ, have deteriorated since they were first recorded to the 
point where some are nearly illegible today. We thus rely heavily on the work ot 
earlier editors, especially Halbherr and Guarducci, who fortunately were very finc 
epigraphers. For this reason, we have also consulted the notebooks of Halbherr 
and De Sanctis together with a few notebooks of Guarducci, which are located in 
the archive of the Italian School in Athens. 

Although this work is a joint product, and we take joint responsibility for 
everything in it, we initially distributed the work between us as follows: the section 
on Gortyn was first prepared by MG; those of all the other cities were first 
prepared by PP. We then read and revised each other's work more than once. 


The Introduction was written in different pieces and has been revised several times 
by each of us. 
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(Abbreviations for journal titles can be found at the head of the Bibliography) 


Bile = Bile (988. 

Blass = Bliss 1905. 

C = Comparetti. 

FGrH = Jacoby 1921-58. 

G = Guarducci 1935-50. 

H = Halbherr. 

IC = Inscriptiones Creticae (Giuardueci 1935, 1939, 1942, 1950). 
IG = [nscriptiones Graecae. 


IK Knidos = Die Inschriften von Knidos (Blümel 1992). 


Ir M = Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Maeander (Kern (967). 

IO) = Die Inschriften von Olympia (Dittenberger and Purgold 1896). 

J. MD = Jeffery and Morpurgo- Davies 1970. 

JP = Jeffery, Poinikastas: Epigraphic Sources for Early Greek Writing (web site for 
the Jeffery archive: http:/ /poinikastas.esad .ox.ac.uk ). 

K = Koerner 1993. 

Kerametkos = Peck 1941. 

LSJ = Liddell, Scott, Jones 1940. 

LGPNI — = Fraser and Matthews 1987. 

M = Magnelli 2008. 

M&L - Meiggs and Lewis 1969. 

OCD = Oxford Classical Dictionary (Hornblower, et al. 2012). 

SEG = Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum. 

Sy? = Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum (Dittenberger 1915-24). 

VER - van Effenterre and Ruzé 1994-5. 


w = Willetts 1967. 


In cross-references, comm. = commentary, n. = note—either footnote or a note 
in the text concerning the Greek text. 

‘Dialect’ followed by a number (e.g. ‘Dialect 13°) refers to the subsection of 
Introd. 3C on ‘Dialect’. 


NOTE ON CHRONOLOGY 


All dates in this book are nct unless the contrary is either indicated or obytons. 
lhe periodization and absolute dates assigned to the Bronze Age and Early Iron 
Age in the chronological table follow those of Gaignerot Driessen (2013: 19 20). 
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Absolute Traditional Subdivistons of the 
Main Periods Subdivisions Dates Bronze Age 
Bronze Age Protopalatial (.1900- 1600 Middle Minoan 1B Middle Minoan UI 
Neopalatial (.1600- 1360 late Minoan [A Late Minoan IHA: 
Postpalatial (13607 1190 [ate Minoan HITA, Late Minoan ETT 
Final Palatial or (.1190-970 Late Minoan HIC. Subminoan 
Postpalatial 
Early fron Age. Protogeometric (.970- 810 
Geometric ¢,810-700 
Orientalizing (.700—610 
Iron Age Early Archaic £.640-$75 
Archaic €.575—-480 
Classical C.480-4330 
Hellenistic (.430-67 


The rubric ‘Orientalizing’ reflects the view of many archaeologists that during 
the period ¢.700-630 Crete appears to have been remarkably (and precociously) 
open to Near Eastern and Levantine products and influences. Recent scholarship 
has, however, begun to examine the *orientalizing phenomenon' more closely and 
to contest the appropriateness of both the rubric and the termini assigned to the 
period (e.g. Kotsonas 2013; Whitley 2013). Kotsonas, tor example, argues that 
*orientalizing' styles were produced and circulated in Crete throughout the Early 
Iron Age (eleventh to seventh centuries), but it is wrong to refer to anv archaeo- 
logical phase on Crete as ‘orientalizing’. He proposes the rubric ‘Proto Archaic’ 
for the diverse styles (especially in vase painting) of the seventh century. 

The chronological termini of the Archaic period are particularly resistant to 
scholarly agreement. Morris (1998), for example, follows Snodgrass (1980: 15-84) 
in identifying the eighth century as the time when the important structural 
changes that characterize the seventh and sixth centuries begin—a sort of 
‘Proto-Archaic phase’ in historical rather than archaeological terms, although 
neither Morris nor Snodgrass refers to the eighth century in this wav. The material 
record of Crete strongly indicates that significant cultural changes occurred 
around 6oo, starting a generation or so earlier in some places (0.630) or somewhat 
later in others (¢.575). The changes, which result in decreased archaeological 
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visibility in several contexts (e.g. cemeteries and sanctuaries), are apparent 
throughout the island bv the middle of the sixth century (below, Introd. 2A). 
We refer to this transition (¢.630-575) as the early archaic cultural horizon and the 
chronological phase during which it took place as the Early Archaic period. 

The end of the Hellenistic period on Crete is traditionally assigned to the year 
67 BcE when the Roman Q. Caecilius Metellus completed Rome's subjugation of 


the island. 


Introduction 


I. ARCHAIC AND CLASSICAL CRETE: 
UNITY OR DIVERSITY? 


Any study of archaic and classical Cretan society must confront the fact that our two 
main types of evidence present conflicting, and at some points irreconcilable, 
pictures. On the one hand, the traditional view of Cretan society presented bv 
ancient Greek writers, which derives ultimately from Ephorus, Aristotle, and others 
living in the fourth century or later, sees the Cretans as Dorians, who largely shared 
the customs and institutions of other Dorian states, notably Sparta (Perlman 2005). 
On the other hand, the inscribed laws and the archaeological material provide little 
evidence for this view and in important respects contradict it. As Maffi has succinctly 
stated in reference to the relation between the literary sources and G72 (the 
*Code"): ‘si l'on se fie à Aristote et à Dosiadas, on n'arrive pas à comprendre le 
Code; si on suit le Code, le témoignage des historiens n'est pas confirmé par les 
inscriptions'.! The essential difference, as Chaniotis puts it (2005: 175-6), is between 
the picture of homogeneity presented bv the literarv sources and the clear sense of 
heterogeneity found in the documentary sources and the material culture. 

Most scholars nonetheless assert or assume that the literary picture of homo- 
geneity in the Archaic and Classical periods is accurate to a considerable degree. 
Thus, thev argue (or imply), it is appropriate to extend information from the laws 
concerning one polis at one time to other poleis and other times. We disagree and 
offer here a brief discussion of the startos as an example of the methodological 
problems that we find in this approach (see further Introd. 4B3). Some scholars 
take the fact that Kvllos was kosmos with the startos Aithaleus in ffth-century 
Gortyn (G72.5.5-6) as evidence for a rotation of tribes (which are assumed to be 
equivalent to the startot) in the selection of à kosmos in all Cretan poleis at this 
time, as appears to have been the case in many of the poleis during the Hellenistic 
period.” The szartos is assumed to be a military unit (possible but bv no means 
certain) and the kosmos its leader; the startagetas (‘startos leader’) mentioned in 


l *It' one trusts in Aristotle and Dostadas, one cannot manage to understand the [Gortyn | Code; it onc 
follows the Code, the testimony of the historians is not confirmed by the inscriptions! (Math is97b: 446). 
Dosiadas was a third- or early second-century historian of Crete. 


3 A CES è 
- For the Hellenistic evidence, see Perlman z902: 207-79. 
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G80.4-« is then taken to be a more specialized military commander. Although in 
the archaic and classical texts the startos is mentioned only at Gortyn (G72.5.5; 
G80.-), the appearance of startos in a second or third century CE text trom Lyktos 
(IC 1.18.11) is taken as evidence that it was a pan-Cretan institution in earlier 
periods. Some scholars further conclude that the kosmos was a military leader 
throughout Crete, and that one of the areas where homogeneity existed was a 
martial ethos and societal focus on militarv training—this despite the absence of 
anv clear reference to military training in the texts (Introd. 8). 

We would not argue that no areas of homogeneity existed. The kosmos was likely 
the main official in every polis (Introd. 4C1), though we know almost nothing of 
his specific duties at this time except at Dreros, In our view, however, we should 
not allow the influence oflater ancient writers, who are not known to have had any 
direct knowledge of archaic and classical Crete, to lead us to find homogeneity 
wherever possible, no matter how slim the evidence for it. Another example of this 
approach will be seen when we examine the polis (Introd. 4A). 

In this work we take a different approach: the evidence of the contemporary 
inscriptions is our starting point, supplemented only by that derived from arch- 
aeological finds, and we question anv conclusions based on the later tradition for 
which there is no contemporary evidence.? We are also hesitant to ascribe the 
institutions or practices documented for one polis to other Cretan poleis where no 
evidence of them has been found. In addition, we do not take for granted any kind 
of unitv among the Cretan poleis before the Hellenistic age. Only in areas where 
we have contemporary evidence for it, therefore, will we speak of Crete as a unity. 

Of course, Crete is an island and thus a geographical unit, but the topography of the 
island may work against other sorts of unity. Large mountain ranges effectively divide 
the island into three main regions, East, West, and Central.* The large central region is 
further divided bv other mountains, producing smaller regions including Gortyn, 
Phaistos, and Prinias (the settlement on Patela Prinias, possibly ancient Rhitten) in 
the south, Axos and Eleutherna in the north-west, Knossos, Datala, and Eltynia in the 
north-central, and Dreros and Lyktos in the north-east. After the collapse of Bronze- 
Age civilization, the population dispersed, living in many small communities all over 
the island (Introd. 2A3). By the beginning of the Archaic period the number of 
settlements had decreased and many of those that survived had grown larger. 

The nature of settlement hierarchies within a region and of the inter-state relations 
of the larger communities have only recently begun to be explored. Cooperation 
among neighbors seems to have occurred in the area of cult practice, especially in the 
mountain sanctuaries, such as on Mt. Psiloritis (ancient Mt. Ida) (G80.2-3), that 
have been identified on (Crete beginning in the Bronze Age; but significant regional 


* A tuller argument for this approach is presented by Perlman 1992. 
3 A shghtly fuller account is given by Whitley 2009: 275-6. 
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differences are apparent, notably for us in the practice of inscribing laws on stone for 
public display. Poleis elsewhere on the island, especially in the East, were well 
developed in the Archaic penod, but with one possible exception only the poleis in 
the central region have yielded archaic or classical legal inscriptions." Continuing 
excavation is making it increasingly unlikely that the poleis in the other two regions 
wrote legislation that has not yet been discovered, but whether thev did not write 
legislation at this ime or wrote it on materials that have perished is uncertain. 
Homer may speak of Crete as a single military unit under the leadership of 
Idomeneus (Tiad 1.645, etc.), but he also knows Crete as composed of a hundred 
poleis ( Kreten bekatompolin, Iliad 2.649), several of which are named in the course 
of the epics. Herodotus too alludes to Crete as a military unit (3.59), and as a 
military /political unit when Greek envoys come to Crete to ask their help against 
Xerxes (7.169); the Cretans, according to Herodotus, consulted Delphi and then 
said no. But none of these passages indicates any clear knowledge that two or 
more poleis acted together politically or militarily. We know that in the Hellenistic 
period several Cretan poleis formed an alliance (the Kretikos kotnon), and Greek 
scholars from the fourth century ( Ephorus, Aristotle) and later often assume the 
existence of a specifically Cretan society beginning in the Archaic period, but we 


` The possible exception is ZC 1.6.1, an inscription from Praisos (east Crete) written boustrophedon in an 
epichoric alphabet resembling that ot Lyktos bur in the language dubbed Eteocretan. The text, dated to the 
sixth century, is carefully inscribed between horizontal guidelines on à wall block. [ts monumentality 
suggests that it is a public enactment of some kind. 
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have no actual evidence of political unity before the third century (Perlman 200; ). 
The inscriptions contain no hint of political unity and even the words ‘Crete’ 
and "Cretan? are completely absent from the archaic and classical inscriptions. 
Agrcements between two poleis are rare and involve only immediate neighbors 
(Introd. 8). 

The absence of anv formal political unitv or close cooperation between poleis in 
this period, however, would not preclude the sort of unity that consists in having 
common political. social, or legal institutions that might have been part of the 
common cultural background of the Cretan poleis, often categorized as Dorian. 
As with dialect (Introd. 3C), however, the Dorian character of Cretan saciety is an 
oversimplification. Across the island, the mixtures of populations of Dorians and 
others appear to have varied, and to judge from the texts, political and social 
institutions also varied. The one common political office is that of the kosmos, 
found in most poleis and perhaps present in all; only at Gortyn, however, is à 
specialized kosmos named (ksentos kosmos, see Introd. 4Cib). Of the many other 
officials named at Gortvn, moreover, onlv one is explicitly named anywhere else, 
namelv the dtkastas (judge), mentioned more than twenty-five times at Gortyn 
but otherwise probably only once at Lvktos (L3B2-3). None of the other 
officials found at Gortvn— mna mon, gnomon, titas, startagetas, epottas, esprattat, 
karpodaistai—is tound in anv other polis (Introd. 4C3, 4Cs). With respect to the 
personnel of government, then, the inscriptions suggest unity only with respect to 
the leading official, the kosmos, otherwise they document considerable diversity. 

Similarly, the only evidence for common social institutions is the mention of 
an andreton (men's hall”) in several different poleis (Introd. 6C). Little infor- 
mation is provided about this place, but it appears that meals were served in it: 
in Ai sustenance (tropa) is provided there, in Dar a specific amount of meat 
must be provided to the andreton, and Gq may mention drinking in the 
andrewn. But we can only speculate about the function of these meals—when 
they were served and to whom. The later institution of common meals (syssitia) 
attested at Lyktos in the Hellenistic period is never mentioned in the laws (see 
Introd. 6C). We do know that there were ‘produce-distributors’ (karpodatstat) 
at Gortvn, who collected and presumably distributed produce, but we do not 
know whether this was done within the context of the andreton. The mention 
of sustenance in the andreton (Ar.is) reminds one of the Athenian prytancton, 
where certain officials and special honorees were given free meals, but this is 


only one of many possibilities. 


e [t is possible that Spensithios might have been called a »nmiamon, since his duties are *to record and 
remember’ í porntkazen kat mnamoneumen, DarAg-6); but he is identified throughout the agreement as the 


pointkastas and ys never called a mna mon. 
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Besides the sharing, of common meals in the andreion, other institutiotis 
commonly ascribed to classical Crete are also conspicuously absent from contem 
porary inscriptions. The rigorous military training, the separation and training of 
boys in age-groups,’ the tightly controlled requirement for citizenship (limited to 
a small group of landowners), the inalienability of land —all these are missing from 
the inscriptions. Silence, of course, does not provide a secure basis for concluding 
that an institution is absent, and new discoveries could completely change our 
understanding; nonetheless, in our view, the picture presented by ancient writers 
of a substantial degree of Cretan unity and homogeneity in the Archaic and 
Classical periods is a mirage. Only in the few areas for which the inscriptions 
provide clear evidence is it legitimate to speak of Cretan unity or common Cretan 
institutions. 


2. SETTING THE STAGE 


In the absence of the kinds of ancient literary sources that might assist us in 
understanding the historical context of the advent of written law on Crete and 
provide a framework for interpreting the laws (Introd. 1), we are dependent on 
archaeological evidence, including the laws themselves, for both. The earliest of 
the Cretan laws have been dated to the second half ot the seventh century, with 
the greater part inscribed in the sixth and fitth centuries ( Introd. E). Archae- 
ologists have identified the late seventh and early sixth centuries (z.63o—s 75) as a 
significant cultural horizon on Crete that is reflected in the archaeological record 
for burial customs, sanctuaries and ritual activity, and the organization of polis- 
towns," and more generally in a qualitative transformation in material culture 
resulting in a much lower ‘archaeological profile’ in sixth- and early fitth-century 
Crete. The causes of these changes and their political, social, and economic 
implications for sixth- and fifth-century Crete are the subjects of lively scholarly 
debate. 


^ The word ageíaos apparently signifying an age-group occurs at Eltynia, but we know nothing more 
about it; see Introd. eB. 

Š par fewer laws survive trom the fourth century on. Whether Cretans stopped enacting new legislation 
or abandoned the practice of inscribing their laws on stone and displaving them in public is an interesting 
question, but lies bevond the scope ot this study. 

? [n addition to these internal cultural shitts, the material record of sixth-century Crete suggests à 
reorientation of overseas trade routes. For a detailed review of the evidence, see Erickson 22104: 271- 169. 
We discuss trade below (Introd. *EzY. Crass 2011: 126-77 offers a stimulating account of an "emerging 
mercantilism? in late archaic and early classical Crete that emphasizes aspects ot trade with low archaco: 
logical visibility. 

This reduced archaeological profile has been understood in the past as an actual gap in the material 
record. See Introd. +B. 
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The likelihood that the practice of writing laws for public display! in Crete 
begins within this early archaic cultural horizon has not gone unnoticed. Scholars 
by and large agree that the laws were the product of socially complex communities 
and that thev reflect the development of public institutions and the vesting in 
those institutions of authority over all members of the community. The role of the 
polis as the enacting authority in Drr, possibly the earliest of the Cretan laws (and 
after the Gortyn Code (G72) the one most often cited by scholars), has encour- 
aged the association of the changes that denote the early archaic cultural horizon 
with the ‘emergence’ or ‘crystallization’ of the polis in Crete (e.g. Kotsonas 2002). 
Less attention has been paid by archaeologists to what the content of the many 
other laws might contribute to their interpretation of the material record and by 
historians to the implications of the material record for their interpretation of the 

laws. Scholars of both disciplines have instead resorted to the later literary tradi- 
tons in interpreting their respective data sets. 

We have made an eflort to consider the full range of archaeological evidence for 
the topics that concern us in the Introduction and when relevant in our discussion 
of the laws themselves, but do not claim to have achieved anything close to an 
adequate synthesis. Our main objective is the presentation of the laws. In order to 
establish a context for the laws we provide here a selective overview of the material 
record of early Crete, considering first the developments that define the early 
archaic cultural horizon and then some of the implications of the sixth-century 
archaeological record for the historian of archaic Crete. It is important to note that 
what archaeologists perceive as general trends in the material record vary, some- 
umes considerably, in their expression at the regional and local levels. We include 
brief discussions of the history and topography of the ten communities that 
enacted laws at the beginning of each of the individual sections of the Texts. 


A. The Early Archaic Cultural Horizon 


Significant change during the Early Archaic period (¢.630-575) is particularly 
evident in three areas: burial practices, sanctuaries and related activity, and settle- 


ment patterns. 


1. Burials 


Recent studies of Cretan burial practices during the Early Iron Age (¢.970-630) 
identify considerable regional variation,!^ locally in the practices of a single 


! The majonty of the inscribed Jaws from all periods were written on the walls of public buildings in the 


polis-towns of central Crete, 
12 baby 2017 idenufies on the basis of burial methods and architecture six Early Iron Age ‘burial regions 


and three ‘border zones! between burial regions. | wo of the ten communives that inseribed laws on stone 
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cemetery, and diachronically.!* Burial practices included inhumation and crema 
tion, 1 single and multiple burial, and a variety of tomb types." Burials were 
organized in both large cemeteries and smaller plots and are found singly. In some 
regions burial practices are quite homogeneous, providing little evidence of social 
stratification until quite late in the Early fron Age; in others there is considerable 
variation in the size and type of tomb and in the richness of the grave offerings. 

Early Iron Age burials have been found in the vicinity of the later polis-towns of 
all of the communities that inscribed laws on stone apart from Gortyn and Lyktos. 
Particularly large and well-defined Early Iron Age cemeteries have been excavated 
at Aphrati (ancient Datala?), Dreros, Eleutherna, Kounavi (ancient Eltynia), 
Knossos, and Prinias.!^ Eaby (2011: 185-90) observes that during the Early [ron 
Age, these and other settlements that became poleis generally constructed large, 
well-defined cemeteries that were used for centuries and employed a variety of 
tomb types. By the ninth century inurned cremation was one of the most common 
forms of burial in central Crete. The funerary vases and the associated grave gifts 
(objects of ivory, metal, faience, and ceramic; both locally produced and imported 
exotica) were deposited in rock-cut and rock-built tombs. 

Two characteristics of the burial practices of Early Iron Age Crete deserve 
special comment. First, collective burial was common. The earlier tombs, with a 
small number of individuals (typically one to five), have been understood as family 
tombs;'® but in the Protogeometric period (tenth and ninth centuries) particu- 
larly large and rich tombs began to appear, which were used for several gener- 
ations and held the cremated remains of many individuals (Wallace 20102: 
286—311; Eaby 2011). These have been taken to reflect increasing social complexity 
and the emergence of an elite that was organized in supra-tamilial associations, 


in the Archaic and Classical periods (Axos and Eleutherna) are located in Eaby’s West-Central region, one 
(Dreros) in the bunal region designated Mirabello/West Siteia Mountains, one (Aphrati = ancient Datala?) 
in a border zone to the west of Mirabello/West Siteia Mountains, and the remaining six in the Central burial 
region, 


13 [n addition to changes in burial practices that take place in the Early Archaic period (¢.630-575) 
Wallace (20100: 150-61, 286—311) discerns a shift beginning in the tenth century. 

!* Cremation is first attested in LM ITIC (0120071100). See Wallace zoroa: 150-1. 

IS "l'he most common tomb types are the tholos tomb, the chamber tomb, caves and rock shelters, pithos 
burials, pit graves, and burial enclosures. See Eaby 2011. 

te "The greatest degree of homogeneity in burial practices during the Early Iron Age is found in thc 
Lasithi plateau (tholos tombs) followed by the Far Eastern region {tholos tombs and pit/ pithot tombs i. Sec 
Faby 2011. 

l` Some scholars have understood the coexistence of several distinct cemeteries at Knossos as evidence 
that the Early Iron Age community comprised several nuclei each with its own burial ground, although the 
settlement evidence does not appear to bear this out (see Introd. 2321. The North Cemetery at Knossos 
was perhaps the main cemetery. 

IB scc Wallace 20104: 190-63, who identifies the small collective tomb as a characteristic of Cretan bunal 
practices during the tweltth and eleventh centuries. 
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often referred to without further definition as ‘clans’ (Introd. 4B3).'° Secondly, 
scholars have noted the likely symbolic function of the large collective tombs with 
their monumental façades, rich offerings, and in seventh-century Eleutherna and 
Prinias impressive grave markers (Stampolidis 2004€: 134-6; Lebessi 1976). Eabv 
(2011) understands these burials in terms of competitive display among, the 
extended families of an emerging elite. Wallace (2010a: 286-311) views them 
instead as a mechanism for creating and maintaining a coherent group of powerful 
and wealthy families that dominated public life in the large communities of central 
Crete during the Early Iron Age. 

Beginning in the later seventh century, however, and continuing through the 
early sixth many Cretan communities abandoned their Early Iron Age cemeteries 
and changed their burial habits. New cemeteries were established, and henceforth 
most burials were modest, less archaeologically visible individual inhumations.^? 
The dead were interred with few grave gifts and for the most part without grave 
markers."! Local expressions of this pattern vary in the communities that inscribed 
laws during the Archaic and Classical periods. Burials in this new style were 
introduced into the Early Iron Age cemetery of Patela Prinias at Siderospilia 
shortlv before the abandonment of both the settlement and the cemetery in the 
first half of the sixth century (Introd. 2A3; Prinias Site). At Knossos, the Early Iron 
Age cemeteries were abandoned c.63o. Burials in any number do not resume until 
the fifth century; for the sixth century there are just two burials, both c.525 
(Enckson 2010a: 249), and almost no settlement evidence. K2 and other small 
tragments of epichoric inscriptions have been dated to the late sixth century at the 
earliest.” 

At Aphrati (ancient Datala?) a new cemetery was established on the slope of the 
hill below the largest of the earlier (ninth to seventh centuries) cemeteries ( Levi 


1?” For the association of the large collective tombs with extended kinship groups or clans, see c.g. 
Wallace 201¢a: 286-311. Cf Kotsonas 2011, who cautions against assuming that the burial groups in 
collective tombs necessarily represent kinship associations. The 141 individuals identified in the cremation 
vases from tomb A:iKi at Orthi Petra, the Early Iron Age cemetery at Eleutherna, were almost all adult 
males ! Agelarakis 2605: 30740). 9tampolidis ( 2004€: 116-38) suggests that this form of burial was reserved at 
Fleutherna for voung adult males who formed the core of the community’s political and military class. Their 
real or fictive kinship affiliation, if any, is not known. 

2” Individual cremations become popular in the seventh century and continue on into the sixth, See 
Kotsonas 2692: 42. For a review of archaic and classical burial practices with attention to local variation, sec 
Enckson zoroa: 249-57. 

*! Sixth: and fitth-century grave markers are known from Eleutherna (one example), Stavromenos on the 
coast north of EJeutherna (one example), Achlada in north-central Crete (one example), Eltynia (one 
example), and perhaps Gortyn (1C 4.21). Three stelae with epigrams in what is possibly the Aiginctan script 
come from Kydonia. See Erickson 10102: 7-8, 291. 

22 There is considerable debate about the history ol sixih-century Knossos; see Introd. 2A3; 2B; Knossos 
Site. For a recent survey of the material record of sixth-century Knossos and assessment of the historical 


implications of the *Knossian recession’, sec Erickson roroa: 235-49. 
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1927-9: 381-7; Datala Site). At Eleutherna, whose cemetery is one ef only five 
Cretan cemeteries of the Archaic period that have been excavated, the move 
towards a more austere material culture is detectable already i the seventh 
century burials at Orthi Petra ( Kotsonas 2008; 340-1). Clusters of locally produced 
ceramics with an occasional import identify sixth century burials in the disturbed 
levels above the Early Iron Age cemetery; the location, if not the burial practices, 
indicates ‘a higher degree of continuity than documented at any other Cretan site’ 
(Erickson zoroa: 43-51, 250 for quote). Lastly, at Axos an archaic (burial) pithos is 
thought to have come from the cemetery located at the southwestern foot (at 
Teichio) of the settlement hill ((Tegou 2013: 89; Fic. 4). 

This early archaic transformation (¢.630-575) in funerary practice suggests a 
significant change in mentality: rejecting what had been the traditional patterns ot 
location and practice, the Cretans developed significantly new ones. If the carlier 
torms of collective burial emphasized membership in associations of some kind 
(e.g. kinship, age, social status, gender), the relocation of cemeteries and the de: 
emphasis on collective burial has been understood to indicate a decreasing desire 
(or need) to mark groups and reinforce membership claims. Wallace (zoroa: 
286—311) argues that by the late seventh century the authority of elite families 
was so firmly established that they no longer found it necessary to mark their 
coherence and status in their burial practices. Kotsonas (2002: 43) and Erickson 
(2010a: 255-6), on the other hand, suggest that the shift from collective to individual 
burial reflects the representation in death of'a new, more inclusive corporate identity. 
We shall return to this subject and discuss the implications of the shift from material 
exuberance in burial practices to a more restrained or austere style below (Introd. 2B). 


2. Sanctuaries and Ritual Activity 


The rich evidence for Cretan sanctuaries and cults during the Early [ron Age 
(c.970—630) attests not only considerable diversity but also formal and regional 
patterns as well as diachronic development.?* Prent (2005) discerns four patterns 
in the archaeological record of sixty-nine possible Early [ron Age sanctuaries and 
suggests specific social, political, and to some extent economic functions tor the 


Š Sixth-century cemeteries have been excavated in west Crete at Phalasarna (where most ot the burials 
date to the fifth century), Chania (ancient Kydonia), and south of Chania at Kastello Varvpetrou (ancient 
name?), and in cast Crete at Praisos (three tombs) and Itanos (Erickson zoroa: 25073). The very low 
archacological visibility of sixth-century burials has no doubt contributed to the tact that so tew have been 
discovered, Erickson (zoroa: 254) observes that on current evidence it does not appear that syth century 
burials were dispersed (e.g. on family farms) rather than gathered together in community cemetenes. Sce 
G46B. 

75 Two recent monographs focus on Cretan sanctuaries and cults during the Early Iron Age i Prent 2004? 
and the Classical and Hellenistic periods (Sporn 2002). Neither treats the sixth centurv or comments 
specifically on the early archaic cultural horizon. 
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cults associated with each of the four. These are in brief: urban sanctuaries with 
freestanding hearth temples associated with the construction and consolidation of 
adult male anstocratic identity; sub-urban sanctuaries situated in conspicuous 
locations near their settlements with more inclusive cults (age, gender, and social 
status?) that focused on social integration; sanctuaries established amidst the 
remains of Bronze Age palaces and towns that served to appropriate the past 
and in some cases establish territorial claims; and regional extra-urban open-air 
and cave sanctuaries established in the Minoan Neopalatial period (¢.1700-1370/60) if 
not earlier that drew pilgrims from a number of Cretan communities and in some 
cases visitors from abroad as well.” Examples of each of these four types of 
sanctuaries are attested for the settlements, agricultural hinterlands, and frontiers 
of one or another of the ten communities of central Crete whose written Jaws are 
studied here.?? We briefly explore two aspects of Early Iron Age record, free- 
standing hearth shrines/temples and dedicatory practices, that are particularly 
germane to the cultic expression of the early archaic cultural horizon (¢.630-575). 
The freestanding hearth shrine /temple, defined as a freestanding cult building 
consisting of one to three rooms in linear arrangement with a rectangular hearth in 
the centre of the main room, had replaced the ‘bench shrine/temple’ as the 
principal form of communal urban cult building by the eighth century.” The 
freestanding form of the earlier ‘bench shrine/temple’ can be traced back to 
the Postpalatial period (fourteenth-thirteenth centuries) and understood within 
the context of the disappearance of palatial control over ritual practice. The 
characteristic furnishings of this earlier building type were benches set against 
the interior of one or more walls of the main room of the shrine /temple and used 
for the presentation, display, and storage of votive objects. During the twelfth- 
eleventh centuries the bench shrine/temple was the standard form of communal 
cult building in newly founded settlements of the inland/upland defensible type. 


7^ Prent (2665: 627) identifies a fifth pattern, viz. small rural largely open-air cult places with modest 
terracotta votives. Unlike the sanctuaries and cults of the other four patterns, these sanctuaries do not appear 
to have funcuoned within the social and political framework of the developing Iron Age polities. 

2 ‘The distincuon between urban and sub-urban sanctuaries is problematic in part because so little is 
known about the organization of settlements during the Early Iron Age. For example, the so-called ‘temple 
of Aphrodite! at Axos, which Prent (2005: 248-50, B.6) identifies as a sub- urban sanctuary, was located on 
the castern slope (not high up) of the settlement hill within (i.e. west of) a stretch of defensive wall that runs 
nonh-south along the gentler cast slope of the settlement hill (Fio. 4). The date of the fortification is 
unclear. Coursinas (1513: 229, 429 no. 33) admits the possibility that the wall is archaic on the basis of 
epigraphic evidence, but to rhe best of our knowledge none of the blocks with archaic inscriptions has been 
associated with this wall. We also note that at least some of the walls atop the west acropolis at Dreros (Prent 
2905: 284-4. B.31) and high up on the setdement hill at Axos {Prent 2005: 248, B.5), which in the past have 
been attributed to temples, may be terrace walls (Axos Site; Dreros Site ). 

27 Kor bench shrines/temples, sec Prent 26005: 188-200, 424741, 616-18; for hearth shrines/temples, see 


Prent 16605. 441-76, 627-733. 
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They are not attested at the continuously inhabited sites of central Crete where 
evidence for occupation by incomers is strongest. This observation together with 
the Bronze Age origin of the architectural form and the Minoan ancestry of the 
associated cult equipment (terracotta figures of the “goddess with: upraised arms’ 
type, terracotta stands known as ‘snake tubes’, and terracotta baskets (kalathot j 
used for offerings) have been understood as evidence of a regional and historical 
pattern of cultural or even ethnic difference distinguishing the population of cast 
Crete from that of the center.^" 

The substitution of the central hearth for the bench was not total; some Early 
Iron Age temples have both and in others fixtures identified as tables or the like, 
often placed next to or near the hearth, continue to provide a locus tor the 
presentation and display of offerings. The recalibration of emphasis (from surfaces 
for display to hearths for sacrifice/cooking), however, surely reflects a shift in 
ritual focus and meaning, with the shared activities of sacrifice, food preparation, 
and feasting overshadowing that of votive ritual. Many of these buildings arc 
small, however, indicating that only a few people could gather together inside; 
perhaps they attended on behalf of a larger group or the community as a whole 
(Klein and Glowacki 2009). The hearth temples at Kommos and Dreros arc 
illustrative not only of these developments but also of the characteristic variety 
in form and presumably function and meaning of cult equipment and furniture of 
the Early Iron Age. 

The sanctuary at Kommos, located on the coast at the western edge of the 
Mesara plain,”” was established late in the eleventh or early in the tenth century 
when the first of two early temples (Temple A) was built in the midst of the ruins 
ofa significant Minoan harbor town that had been abandoned around 1250 (Prent 
2005: 323-30, D.57). Temple A had a bench and evidence for feasting (faunal 
remains), but no hearth; all three phases of Temple B (late ninth/early eighth to 
c.600) had benches, a hearth, and evidence of roasting and eating meat indoors. 
Temple B is the only extra-urban hearth temple thus far securely identified on 
Crete.?? The focus of the cult during the eighth century was a tripillar structure, 
resembling in form a Phoenician tripillar shrine.?! Evidence of Phoenician activity 


28 See Prent 2005: 616-19, Who nonetheless cautions against reductionist oppositional explanations í e.g. 
Minoan descendants vs. Mainland Greek incomers) of a very complex picture. See Perlman 2014, 

>” The establishment of the sanctuary at Kommos has been understood to reflect the process ot territorial 
expansion and consolidation on the part of the settlement at Phaistos and the revival ot overseas commu: 
nication in the tenth century. Sce Prent 2005: 523-37. 

30 For another possible extra-urban hearth temple (at Sta Lenika in east Crete), sec Prent 2005: 348-9, 
B.67. 

?! C the recently discovered "trilithic structure’ in room VD ot the monumental building icighth- 
seventh centuries) south of the so-called "Temple B` at Prinias. See Palermo in Palermo, Pautasso, and Gigli 


Patanè 2008: 194—206. 
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at Kommos (the tripillar structure and Phoenician pottery, especially storage jars), 
beginning as early as the late tenth century, decreases after ¢.650 bv which time the 
tripillar shrine appears to have been partially covered bv a new hearth. 

The so-called ‘temple of Apollo Delphinios' at Dreros is possibly the earliest 
urban hearth temple thus far discovered on Crete (mid-eighth century?). In 
addition to its central hearth, this one-room temple was equipped with a complex 
installation comprising a tall stone platform or bench with a stone enclosure 
containing numerous wild goat (agrimia) horns, and a treestanding offering 
table. Small finds, primarily of the seventh century but also some earlier and 
later material (including Hellenistic), attest the activities of drinking, sacrifice, 
feasting, votive display, and storage (Prent 2005: 284—9, B.32). Theories about the 
function of hearth-temple cult identifv different antecedents for the architectural 
form,*? equipment (i.e. hearth), and the associated activities of sacrifice, cooking, 
and banqueting, but agree in associating the cult with political authority and an 
emerging elite.** 

There are a few other eighth-century buildings of the sort described above 
(freestanding one-room buildings or more complex structures with two or three 
rooms in linear arrangement), but the seventh century appears to have been the 
heyday of temple-building on Crete, and temple-building is generally acknow- 
ledged to be one of the notable features of seventh-century Cretan culture. Cult 
buildings (temples and more modest buildings or shrines) dating to the seventh 
century have been identified in central Crete at Aphrati,”° Axos,°° Dreros,*” 


32 e.g. palaual Mycenaean megara and Farly [ron Age domestic architecture. See Prent 2005: 442—50; 
1007. 

33 Prent (2965: 441-76, 627-33; 2007) discerns functional and symbolic similarities in the practices of 
sacrifice and communal feasting inside these buildings with communal dining in other elite venues, i.e. the 
andreion and the prytancion. For the andreion, see Introd. 6C. The term prytaneton is not attested in the 
early inscriptions from Crete. 

4 e.g. a three-room structure built perhaps as early as the mid-eighth century in the midst of an open-air 
sanctuary established on the southeast slope of Prophitis Elias (Aphrati) in the ninth century (Prent 2005: 
279-86, B.z9; Datala Site) and the monumental building VA/VD (later eighth-early seventh century) on 
Patela Prinias. The function of the latter js uncertain, but ritual activity certainly took place in the 
westernmost room (VD. See Palermo in Palermo, Pautasso, and Gigli Patane 2008: 195-206. 

?5 A single rectangular benched room replaced the earlier three-room structure (above n. 34) in the 
seventh or early sixth century. Prent 2005: 279-80, B.28. 

^^ Several fragments of limestone sculpture and several fragmentary blocks inscribed with archaic letters 
found in the area of the Hellenisuc ‘temple of Aphrodite’ suggest the presence there of a late seventh- or 
early sixth-century predecessor (Prent 1005: 248-85). For the stone sculpture, see Rizza 1967-8: 285-9, figs. 

5527; D'Acunto 1651: 61-2. Vhe inscribed blocks include [€ 2.5.12-14 and possibly Axosr. [C2.5.14¢ was 
found reused in a wall of the Hellenistic temple. See Axos Site with Fic. 4. 
*^ Recent excavations on the west acropolis of Dreros have uncovered a seventh-century temple /shrine 


in the vicinity of an carlicr feighth century?) open-air sanctuary (Dreros Site). 
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Elcutherna,"" Gortyn,"" Phaistos,'? Prinias,!! and Smari.*^ Most of these build 
ings were located in the urban centers of communities that enacted laws and 
inscribed them for public display, in several cases on the exterior of these buildings 
(see Introd. 3A). Sixth- and fifth-century temples arc attested, with examples at 
Phaistos*? and at locations where earlier temples have not been identified, in 
central Crete at Kounavi (ancient Eltynia),** Kalamaki (west of Phaistos),*^ and 
Knossos.*° But there is a noticeable decrease in temple-building after the early 
archaic cultural horizon. 

Turning next to dedicatory practices, the dedication of bronze armor (particu 


larly helmets and mitras or loin guards) at urban sanctuaries, à votive practice of 


%8 Two seventh-century buildings, possibly temples, have been identified at Eleutherna: one on Pyrgi, 
the eastern acropolis of Eleutherna (Kalpaxis 2004: 110-13; with 209, figs. 158-9); the other beneath the 
HellenisticcByzantine remains to the east of Pyrgi at Katsivelos (Themelis 20094: «0-3, fig. 3). See 
Eleutherna Site with Fic. 36. 

3? Two seventh-century temples have been identified at Gortyn: the temple on Agios Ioannis (the so- 
called acropolis) attributed to a female deity who in the Classical period was probably identified as Athena 
Poliouchos (Prent 2005: 267-73, B.23; D'Acunto 2002); and the temple of Apollo Pythios located in the plain 
c.650 m. southeast of Agios Toannis (Prent 2005: 274-5, B.24). The date of the construction of the latter 
temple is based solely on the date of the inscriptions, about which scholars disagree with suggestions ranging 
from the seventh century to c.6oo at the earliest (Gortyn. Texts Gi-40). Sce Gortyn Site with Fic. 45). 
A third structure tentatively identified as a temple is located about three kilometers northeast of Agios 
Ioannis on Mt. Vourvoulitis. The nature of the structure and its date are both uncertain. Prent 2005: 275-6, 
B.25. 

40 Cucuzza (1993) attributes the so-called ‘temple of Rhea’ (¢.625—-600) southwest of the Minoan palace 
to Leto. Fragments of architectural terracottas found near the church of Agios Georgios at Phalandra, in the 
saddle between Christos Effendi and Acropoli Mediana, indicate the probable locanon of a second temple. 
Cucuzza (2005: 299) associates these fragments with the small seventh-century structure that was partially 
excavated by Levi in 1958. See Phaistos Site with Fic. 68. 

*! Temple À (seventh century) and the slightly earlier neighboring building dubbed Temple B. For a 
description with bibliography up to 2000, see Prent 2005: 253-9, B.14-15. For Temple A, see also Pautasso 
2013 and Pautasso in Letevre-Novaro et al. 2013 (with additional bibliography). 

*? Votive objects and sacrificial debris indicate the cult function ot a small freestanding building (the so- 
called ‘House of Athena’) built amidst the remains of a small Minoan and Early Iron Age settlement on 
Smari Prophitis Elias (about six kilometers northwest of the polis-town of Lvktos) that was abandoned not 
long betore its construction ( Chatzi- Vallianou 2000, 2004). 

* Terracotta and stone architectural elements indicate the location of a small public building, possibly a 
temple, on Acropoli Mediana (Cucuzza 2005: 299). Cucuzza dates the structure to the sixth or fitth century. 

** See Eltvnia Site. 

$Š Cucuzza (1997: 64-70; 2005: 315-16) suggests that the church of the Panagia Evangelistria (near the 
village of Kalamaki about > km. north of Kommos) was the location of the temple ot Artemis Toxia near 
Amyklaion (G72.3.7-9). If so, a temple was established there no later than the mid-fifth century. Cf. Sporn 
2002; lIO-Il. 

*^ A temple, attributed to the goddess Demeter, was erected late in the fifth century on the north slope of 
the Gypsadhes Hill in the midst of a sanctuary that goes back to the eighth (or late ninth?) century ( Prent 
2005: 262-3, B.19). A small shrine (of the local hero Glaukos?), consisting of a one-room structure with an 
attached courtyard, was established ¢.s00 at the foot of Monasteriaki Kephala (the so-called acropolis) west 
of the Minoan Palace (Callaghan 1978). 
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the late seventh and early sixth centuries," marks a shift in. Early Iron Age 
dedicatory habits associated with large bronze votives.*" In the preceding century 
(and possibly already in the late ninth) bronze shields and vessels, especially 
tripod-cauldrons, often in conjunction with other costly and exotic objects, 
were dedicated mostly at large, extra-urban regional sanctuaries.*” Prent suggests 
that whereas the earlier eighth-centurv practices were characteristic of ‘a process 
of ritualized competition between aristocratic members of incipient city-states... 
votive behaviour in the seventh century nc was aimed less at the articulation of an 
aristocracy, probably because of the full development of the polis and concomitant 
changes in ideology’ (Prent 2005: 420, 422). Yet, the dedication of costly bronze 
armor most likelv remained the privilege of the aristocratic members of the 
political community. 

What changed in addition to preferences in what bronze objects were dedicated 
was the audience, from the supra-local audience of the extra-urban sanctuaries to 
an audience of local elite and presumably others from the community. The 
contrast between the costly and exotic objects dedicated in the eighth century 
along with bronze shields and tripod-cauldrons at extra-urban sanctuaries and the 
seventh-century votive types associated with bronze armor (e.g. anthropomorphic 
(especially female) terracotta figurines and plaques and miniature bronze and 
terracotta armor) at urban sanctuanes reflects a more diverse community of 
worshippers. This late seventh-century pattern of associated votive types (bronze 
votive armor and terracotta plaques and figurines) is attested in central Crete at 
Aphrati (in the disturbed fill of the seventh-century benched structure ),"? Axos (in 
the vicinity of the temple on the east slope of the settlement hill)?! Dreros 
(associated with both temples, but in greater quantity on the west acropolis),”” 
and Gortyn (in the votive dump on the east slope of Agios Ioannis ).?? 


*" Daring is largely on stylistic grounds ( Hoffmann 1972). 

5* Prent 2604; 383-8; Erickson zoroa: 385-7. 

4” Prent 2005: 368-83. Cf. the bronze shields and cauldron found beneath the floor of the late seventh- 
centun temple of Rhea/Leto at Phaistos. Cucuzza (1998: 67) suggests that the bronzes, although earlier 
than the date of the temple, were associated with ritual activity carried out in it. 

50 Prent 2005: z8o. In addition to fragments of armor found at the site, a group of twenty-four pieces of 
late seventh to carly sixth-century bronze armor that appeared on the international art market may have 
been looted from this building complex (Hoffmann 1972). The inscriptions on fourteen of the pieces 
indicate that they were seized as boory (SEG 52.829-42). For the possible votive nature of this armor, sec 
Perlman 1616: 161-72. 

°) The bronze armor was found in three deposits. Four deposits of terracotta figurines and plaques 
(mostly female i dating from the Protogeometne period (tenth/ninth centuries) to the fourth century were 
found in the same arca (Prent 2605: 249-50 with Pilz 2018: 163-7 for the date of the terracottas ). 

52 Prent 2005: 184. In addition, a deposit with vases (kalatbor) and animal figurines dating to the late 
eighth and seventh centunes was discovered in 1616 in the vicinity of the temple on the west acropolis 
( Dreros Site). 

° Prent 2005: 16s 21. The votive dump is associated with the sanctuary on top of Agios loannis. 
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The evidence for votive practices across the island and in all votive contexts 
attests a remarkably consistent and abrupt change in the first hall of the sixth 
century. The offering of one-off objects made of bronze and other costly or exotic 
materials (c.g. ivory), rich in symbolism and worthy of display, ceases at every 
Cretan sanctuary, and is replaced by gifts of inexpensive, mass-produced objects of 
clay, especially utilitarian objects (c.g. cups and lamps) associated with the shared 
activities of sacrifice, feasting, and drinking." Various explanations have been 
proposed for the abrupt disappearance of bronze oflerings trom sanctuary con: 
texts and for the generally ‘restrained’ or ‘austere’ character of many of the clay 
Objects deposited in sanctuaries and burials. Three aspects of the early archaic 
votive pattern—the decrease in the dedication of rich offerings worthy of com- 
petitive display, the increase in the mass-production of clay votives, and the 
dedication of utilitarian objects associated with shared ritual activities——mav be 
understood to imply greater inclusivity in cult communities. We will consider 
further the social implications of Cretan ‘cultural restraint’ below (Introd. 2B). 

Other aspects of the late seventh- and early sixth-century record suggest an 
increasing focus on the civic dimension of urban sanctuaries. The hearth shrine at 
Azoria in east Crete provides a concrete example of this. The construction of the 
shrine was part of a large-scale reorganization of the urban core of the settlement 
that took place late in the seventh or early in the sixth century ( Haggis et al. 201 1a; 
see Introd. 2A3b). The shrine occupies an upper terrace immediately north of the 
large benched hall (D500) of a building dubbed the Monumental Civic Building. 
The roughly rectangular main room of the two-room shrine (D900) is equipped 
with a central hearth and a table/altar apparently used for the presentation and 
display of a variety of objects, both natural and man-made. The only certain point 
of access to the shrine’s terrace was via a stepped doorway in the north wall of the 
main hall of the Monumental Civic Building, indicating that although topograph- 
ically discreet the shrine was conceived as an extension of the Monumental Civic 
Building. À corridor or porch, now eroded away, is believed to have extended 
along the western side ot the shrine and access from the west may also have been 
possible (Haggis et al. zor ta: 30). 

The small size of the shrine suggests that only a few individuals participated in 
the ritual activities performed within. Yet, those gathered in the Monumental 


5+ Erickson 20102: 264—6. Erickson (10102: 262) observes that the discovery of several sixth century lite 
size terracotta busts from the vicinity of the temple on the east slope at Axos suggests that "ac least some 
worshippers made a token effort to distinguish themselves from the pack’. Furthermore, Daa, insenbed on a 
bronze mitra and dated c.soo, and the fragmentary bronze crest trom a helmet discovered in the sixth- 
century Communal Dining Building at Azoria ( Haggis et al. sot ra: 4716) indicate that at least some bronze 
Armor continued in circulation after the structural changes that occurred in the Early Archaic period (Introd. 
1A b). 
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Civic Building? and perhaps others assembled to the west of the shrine's terrace 
could have witnessed the comings-and-goings of the cult officials. Although it is 
not possible to define preciselv the groups that met in the Monumental Civic 
Building, the evidence of communal feasting indicates that it 'apparently served 
functions that we normally associate with a variety of typically Greek civic venues 
(and associated polis institutions) that combined cultic, social, and political activ- 
ities in contexts of public commensality’ (Haggis et al. 2011a: 40). 

The inscribing of laws on the walls of urban temples beginning late in the 
seventh centurv is perhaps the clearest expression of their civic dimension. The 
practice is securely attested only at Gortyn where the earliest laws (Gi1—40) were 
inscribed on the walls of the temple of Apollo. The blocks bearing the laws from 
Dreros (Dri—7) were discovered in a Hellenistic cistern below and to the east of 
the eighth-century hearth temple. It is not certain that they came originally from 
the walls of the temple, but it is likely that they did. The situation at Axos is 
somewhat different. Although there probably was an archaic predecessor of the 
Hellenistic temple on the east slope (the so-called temple of Aphrodite) it is not 
certain that laws were inscribed on its walls (Axos Texts). Manv of the laws of 
Axos, including Á1—7 and 11, were probably inscribed on the massive terrace walls 
of an open-air sanctuary established in the seventh century if not earlier on the 
middle peak of the settlement hill (Axos Site, Texts). 

It is not possible to claim with certainty that the sanctuary at Áxos or the 
temples at Gortyn and Dreros were located near venues—buildings or open-air 
spaces—where members of the political community met on public business as we 
can in the case of the hearth shrine at Azoria."? It may be significant, however, that 
laws were not published, or at least the majority of them were not published, in 
sanctuaries strongly associated with the dedication of large bronze objects.?" The 
pattern is most clearly attested at Axos, Dreros, and Gortyn,”® and probably holds 


55 "Phe excavators estimate that the benches along the walls of the main room would have seated sixty to 
eighty individuals, with standing room in the central space for up to 150 (Haggis et al. 20114: 39). 

?^ The large area with steps along its south and west sides that lies northeast of the hearth temple at 
Dreros, often referred to as the archaic agora and interpreted as a place of public assembly, may have been 
laid out in the Hellenistic period at the same time as the construction of the cistern (see Introd. 2A3, Dreros 
Site j. 

87 [tis worth observing that the inscriptions from the east Cretan polis of Praisos that are written in the 
Greek alphabet but in a language dubbed * Eteocretan! were found in the vicinity of the sanctuary on Altar 
Hill (or “Third Acropolis’) where bronze votive armor (both full size and miniature) was also found. The 
carlicst of the texts i» inscribed in epichoric letters on a wall block and has been dated to the sixth century 
UC 3.6.5). M it records a law, as is usually assumed, this is the only certain exception to the pattern attested in 
central Crete. 

^^ Large bronze votives have not been discovered in association with sanctuaries at Eleutherna, Elynia, 
Knossos, Lyktos, and Printas (nor is it possible to conclude with certainty where the inscribed laws of these 
communities were displayed). At Aphirati (~ Datala?; only onc of the criteria (large bronze votives) is 
attested. In this connection it is worth noting that Dai is engraved on à bronze mitra (loin guard), a type of 
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for Phaistos as well, although the assemblage of bronze votives more closely 
resembles the carlier pattern of the fate ninth and cighth centuries. While it is 
not possible to determine with certainty where Phi was displayed, it was found at 
Chalara in the plain to the south of the Bronze and Early Iron Age settlements on 
the ridge and is most likely to be associated with the remains of monumental 
buildings found there (Introd. 2A3, Phaistos Site). It may be that the strong 
association of these sanctuaries with the exclusive practices of the communities’ 
elite members made them inappropriate venues for the publication of laws that 
were meant for the entire community regardless of an individual's social or even 
civic status. 

Finally, it is important to note that the inhabitants of Phaistos and Gortvn 
appear to have abandoned their Earlv Iron Age settlements in the course of the 
seventh century and moved down to the plain. There is little evidence of ritual 
activity in association with the temple of Rhea/Leto at Phaistos or the temple on 
Agios Ioannis at Gortyn after the early sixth century.?? The reorganization of the 
polis-towns of these communities may well also have been a factor in the choice of 
location for the display of their laws. 


3. Settlement Patterns and the Organization of Urban Centers 


Scholars have detected signs of a significant shift in the pattern of Cretan settle- 
ment in the seventh century on the scale of the LM IIIC (tweltth-centurv) 
transformation. Characteristics of the LM IIC transformation include a decrease 
in the number of settlements, a significant shift in settlement location from the 
lowlands (plains and coast) to inland and upland defensible sites, and the transi- 
tion from a hierarchic pattern—with palaces and palace-towns serving as regional 
political, economic, and religious centers—to a non-hierarchic pattern of dis- 
persed or clustered settlements.” The settlement pattern in central Crete (defined 
as the area between Mt. Psiloritis and the Lasithi mountains and from the north 
coast to the Mesara) differs somewhat trom the west and east. Nowicki (2000: 
14-15) attributes this to geography (no obviously detensible hills) and more 
populous settlements and better inter-site communication, which would have 
contributed to better defence.?! 


armor that occurs in votive contests at Aphrati and elsewhere. However, Dar is not strictly a law but rather 
an agreement between the polis and Spensithios, and the nature of the text (very small letters which would 
be impossible to read at a distance) makes it almost certain that it was aot intended tor public display. 


AY 


CE D'Accunto 2002: 212714, who argues that the sanctuary on Agios Ioannis was not abandoned 
during the Archaic and Classical periods. For the meager ceramic. evidence for continued use of the 
sanctuary during these periods, see Johannowsky 2002: 103. 

*9 Nowicki 2000. See further Introd. 2A3a. 

^! gee also Wallace 2010b: 67; Haggis 2013: 68. The ten communities that enacted laws in the Archaic 


period are located in this central zone. 
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For the seventh century, when, as we have seen (Introd. 2A1), Early Iron Age 
cemeteries were abandoned, attention has also focused at the regional level on the 
abandonment of settlements and at the local level on urbanization, notably the 
construction of stone temples, and the relocation or reorganization of the urban 
core of the settlements that survived. Both have been understood to reflect a 
period of settlement aggregation with residents of one or more interdependent 
villages relocating to a village within the same cluster/region and a restructuring 
of the aggregated settlement, although it is not clear if the restructuring was à 
response to the aggregation process or preceded it. 

The processes of settlement aggregation and urban core reorganization during 
the seventh century are nowhere more clearly observed on Crete than in the 
vicinity of the modern village of Kavousi in eastern Crete. Archaeological survey of 
the Kavousi region and excavation at Vronda, Kavousi Kastro, and Azoria docu- 
ment the establishment of these three settlements, each comprising about ten to 
twenty households (¢.150-200 people), in the twelfth century.9? The settlements 
were by no means static during the centuries following their foundation; excava- 
tors have tracked a number of significant developments that occur during the 
Earlv Iron Age.°3 Yet overall they present a picture of considerable stability. 
Around 600, however, the Early Iron Age settlement at Azoria was obliterated 
and rebuilt on a radically new plan that integrated several large residential struc- 
tures with monumental public buildings and structures devoted to primary and 

secondarv agricultural processing and storage as well as food preparation and 
consumption at a supra-household scale.°* The settlements at Vronda and Kastro 
were abandoned by the early sixth century, the inhabitants presumably relocating 
to Ázoria. At the time of the violent destruction of Azoria late in the sixth or early 
in the fifth century the settlement occupied an area of about fifteen hectares, 
significantly larger than its Early Iron Age predecessors in the Kavousi area.Ó? 

Elsewhere on Crete, the processes of settlement aggregation and urban core 
reorganization are not as clear as they are in the Kavousi region, nor does what 
evidence there is produce as consistent a picture of the early archaic cultural 
honzon as does the evidence from burials and sanctuaries. Kotsonas (2002: 
48-50) attributes this at least in part to uneven archaeological exploration. Of 
the ten communities known to have enacted laws during the Archaic and Classical 


ns Haggis 2095; 1013. For twelfth-century Vronda, see Day, Klein, and Turner 2009; Day and Glowacki 
2012. Phere was a second cluster of small settlements, also implicated in the aggregation process, nearby in 
the vicinitv (f the modern villages Avgo and Monasteraki. 

^* [n addition to population growth that is reflected in domestic architecture at Vronda and Kastro 
i Haggis 2013: 74 fig. 4.4), Kastro underwent a major reorganization in the tenth century (Nowicki 2000: 99 
with carlier Inbliography ). 

^* Haggis et al. 2007; Haggis ct al. 2611a; Haggis ct al. 20115; Haggis and Mook 2011; Haggis 20113. 

eS Haggis 2013: 68. The EIA serilements are estimated to have occupied ¢.0.6-1.5 hectares. 
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periods, systematic excavation has revealed significant portions of the areas where 
the polis-towns of six were located: Dreros, Eleutherna, Gortyn, Knossos, Phat 
stos, and Prinias. For the others, only small-scale excavations, focusing tor the 
most part on cemeteries and sanctuaries, have been conducted. Beyond the 
immediate area of the polis-towns archaeological exploration has by and large 
been limited to survey. A detailed understanding of the longue durée is, of course, 
beyond our grasp for a number of reasons.^^ Yet it is instructive to compare the 
archaeological evidence for the processes of settlement aggregation and urban 
core reorganization at the ten communities whose laws provide the focus of this 
study. In evaluating the historical context of the laws it is important to keep in 
mind the general patterns of settlement aggregation and urban core reorganiza 
tion, the considerable diversity in settlement history, and the variety of expressions 
at the settlement level of the early archaic cultural horizon that the archaeological 
record suggests. 

To understand developments in the early Archaic period, however, we must 
first briefly consider the earliest evidence of occupation in the vicinity of the later 
polis-towns ¢.1200-800 (Introd. 2A3a). We will then discuss the evidence for 


settlement aggregation and urban core reorganization in the period c.8oo—6oo 
(Introd. 2A3b). 


a. EARLIEST OCCUPATION IN THE VICINITY OF THE LATER POLIS-TOWNS, C.1200-800 


Settlement close to the remains of the Minoan palaces and palace towns at 
Knossos and Phaistos was probablv continuous (but not static) from the end of 
the Bronze Age. Knossos appears to have been strongly nucleated throughout the 
Early Iron Age (Coldstream 2000: 296-9; 2006; 2013: 346-51; Kotsonas et al. 
forthcoming). Notwithstanding the concurrent use there from as early as the 
ninth century of several separate cemeteries extending over a distance of five 
kilometers (from the cemeterv at Mastamba in the north to the one on Gvpsadhes 
Hill in the south), there is little evidence of outlying villages or isolated houses, apart 
from a house (tenth and ninth centuries) found beneath the Villa Dionysus northeast 
of the Minoan palace.” Postpalatial settlement was concentrated first in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the palace, extending right around its periphery without, appar- 
ently, extending over the remains of the palace itself. Coldstream (2013: 348) 


^^ e.g. the lack of excavation data from an extended period of time, significant overbuilding at several ot 


the larger sites (notably Knossos and Agios loannis at Gortyn), human and natural processes that. pro- 
foundly afteer the archaeological visibility of che surface marenal on which survey analysis depends, and 
others. 

°” Coldstream and Hatzaki 2001. CF. Kotsonas et al. forthcoming, who view rhese remains as evidence for 
the northern limit of the nucleated settlement. 

^" As Coldstream (2000: 296) puts it, the palace was `a sacred island... surrounded by a busy and 
prosperous town’. There is some evidence of postpalatial activity (tenth-seventh century) in the palace's 
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estimates on the basis of excavated deposits that bv the ninth century the urban 
nucleus occupied an area of c. 12.5 hectares. 

The core of the qwelfth-century settlement at Phaistos appears to have been 
located on the summit of Acropolt Mediana where a massive wall may have added 
to the natural protection that the hill afforded." Traces of ninth-century habita- 
tion extend from the hill Christos Effendi in the west to Chalara at the southern 
foot of Palace Hill in the east, an area of c.so hectares (FIG. 68). A significant 
residential quarter (ninth to early seventh centuries) developed to the southwest 
of the palace.” Burials (twelfth to eighth centuries) on the northern slopes of the 
ridge and in the hills to its northeast at Liliana and Kalyvia are associated with the 
settlement. The location well beyond the ridge of several others (both individual 
burials and cemeteries) also dating from the twelfth to the eighth centuries ts 
understood to reflect a dispersed pattern of settlement." 

The settlement at Gortyn on the hill Agios Ioannis was established in the 
twelfth century or possibly late in the thirteenth. A second settlement was founded 
at Gortyn in the eleventh century to the east of Agios Ioannis on the hill Prophitis 
Elias (Fic. 45). Verv little is known about the organization of either of these 
communites in their earliest phases (twelfth to ninth centuries), including where 
thev buried their dead ( Beyor and Sena Chiesa 2003; Allegro 1991). There is some 
evidence (pottery) for settlement in the plain bv the tenth or ninth century, both 
from the area of the Roman Odeion and south of the Basilica of Agios Titos.”* 
A third nucleated settlement was established sometime during the twelfth to tenth 
centunes high up on the hill Vourvoulitis, about three kilometers as the crow flies 
northeast of Agios loannis./* Although the area is unexcavated, it is possible to 
make out the walls of small structures on a terrace and higher up the hill the walls 
of a rectangular structure of uncertain date that has been identified as a shrine or 
temple on the basis of votive material visible on the surface. 


West Coun and Theatral Area. Coldstream (2000: 272-9; 2013: 349) imagines that these open areas were 
used bx the posrpafatial community for public gatherings. 

“ Borgna 2003: 317-53. The wall has been dated from the fourteenth to the eighth century (Cucuzza: 
2066: 292-3; 1 a Rosa 2013: 43-4; Coutsinas 2013: 279). 

0 Warrous and Hadzi-Vallianou 2004b: 342. If the entire area was densely settled, which is bv no means 
certain, Wallace (24103: 236-8, estimates a population of 6,000 to 13,000. La Rosa (2013: $$) cautions that 
much soll rcinamns to be leamed about the organization and development of the Early Iron Age settlement(s). 

75 J ev) 1g6i-2: 377-448. For the chronology, see Rocchetti 1974-5, Palermo z001. A paved ramp 
provided access from the quarter to the palacc's west court, presumably then visible (La Rosa 2005; 2011). 
The paralic! with the evidence for the visibility of the West Court and Fheatral Arca at Knossos is worth 
MAME 

^^ Bredaki, Limigo, and Benzi 29659: 918-9, 968. But cf. Knossos. 

73 Pottery trom the arca of Roman Odeion: Permier 1925-06: 779, 14-15 (stratified deposit); Erickson 2001 
(residual pottery), from south of thc Basilica of Agios Titos: Papadopoulos 1988. 

^5 At Charkia l'ervohb. La Torre 1988 9: 196: 7; Prent 1508: 275-6. 
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The settlement at Prinias on the flat-topped hill P'atela Prinias also dates to the 
twelfth century (or perhaps slightly earlicr? ) as attested by the earliest burials in the 
cemetery at Siderospilia (thirteenth /tweltth-sixth century), e.soo m. northwest ol 
the hill (Rizza 1991; Rizza and Rizzo 1984: 234-8) and by the significant quantity 
of twelfth-century material tound in the deepest layers at many points on top of 
the hill and on the terraces cut into its southern slope (Perna 2007; Rizza 1008: 
295-300; Pautasso 2013). Material dating to the following two to three centuries is 
searce on the hilltop (Pautasso 2013: 84); the implications of this tor the history of 
the settlement are not clear as burials appear to have continued at Siderospilia. [t 
there was à recession, it appears to have ended by the ninth century. when, in 
addition to an increase in material from the hilltop, a small cemetery was estab 
lished near the Church of the Twelve Apostles, 250 m. north of the necropolis at 
Siderospilia.”” A better understanding of the chronology of the extensive residen: 
tial areas on top of the hill to the east of Piazzale TZ and below on the south 
terrace must await the second part of the publication of the excavations conducted 
in 1969-2000 (FIG. 7o)./? 

Evidence for the establishment of the remaining settlements as early as the 
twelfth century is much less secure. Nowicki reports the presence of some twelfth- 
century pottery visible on the surface of the summit of the hill where the polis- 
town of Axos was located"? and eleventh- or possibly twelfth-century pottery on 
the surface of the hill Aphrati Prophitis Elias (= Datala?).”* The earliest material 
recovered from excavation at both sites 1s considerably later: tenth-centurv (or 
possibly late eleventh?) in the case of Axos; late ninth-century in the case of 
Aphrati Prophitis Elias." The earliest burials in the cemetery at the northern 
foot of the east acropolis of Dreros date to the twelfth century ( Dreros Site), but 
the evidence for contemporary habitation on the hill Agios Antonios where the 


^ Biondi (2011) observes that the cemetery may have been a decentralized part of the larger cemetery at 
Siderospilia or may have served a small settlement in the agricultural zone controlled by Prinias. 

"^^ Rizza (2008: 295-102) provides a brief discussion of the chronology. 

77 Nowicki 2000: 191. Taramelli (1899: 314) identified 'Mycenacan! potsherds on the summit. 

8 Nowicki 2000: 180. [t is important to keep in mind that the identification of Aphrati with ancient 
Datala is by no means certain (Datala Site). Tombs dating to the eleventh or possibly even the twcltth 
century ace located near Aphrati Prophitis Elias at To Kephali tou Kophina ( Halbherr 19013: 283-7). It is 
unclear it this cemetery should be associated. with the settlement on Aphrati Prophitis Elias or with an 
unidentified settlement closer to it (Nowicki 2000: 130; cf. Wallace 20104: 296). 

7 Asos: burials in the cemetery at Teichio and the earliest terracotta figurines. trom the deposits 
associated with the later temple on the east slope of the settlement hill (the so-called temple of Aphrodite! 
appear to be Protogeometric (tenth to ninth centuries). See Axos Site. Aphrati Prophitis Elias: ninth cenrury 
burials from the cemetery on the upper west slope of Aphrau Prophitis Elias (Levi 1931: 78 -400 for the 
geometric and orientalizing cemetery) and ninth-cenrury matenal trom what appears to have been an open 
air sanctuary on the southeast slope several hundred meters trom the summit (Lebessi i970). 
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polis-town was located is scanty."? Gaignerot- Driessen (2013: 96, 107-12) suggests 
that the owelfth- (and eleventh-?) century burials were associated with the con- 
temporary settlement on Kephali Limnes, a hill located just east of the cemetery. 
The settlement there was abandoned in the ninth century; it seems likely that the 
residents relocated to the far more spacious hill of Agios Antonios. At Eleutherna a 
significant quantity of twelfth-century pottery was excavated on the summit of 
Pvrgi, where the civic center of the archaic polis-town may have been located, 
but the nature of the activity that this material represents is unclear."! The ninth- 
century bunals from the cemetery at Orthi Petra on the west slope of Pyrgi provide 
the earliest excavated evidence of settlement at Eleutherna (Eleutherna Site). 

The settlement historv of the area where the polis-town of ancient Eltynia is 
thought to have been located (near the village of Kounavi) is largely unknown 
apart from some chance finds of the late Archaic and Classical periods and the rich 
cemetery with bunals dating from the eleventh to the eighth centuries that was 
excavated near Kounavi (Eltynia Site). Even less is known about Early Iron Age 
Lyktos. Nowicki (2000: 177-8) identified pottery dating from the twelfth to the 
eighth centunes on the surface of the ridge with the chapels of Agios Giorgios and 
Timios Stavros where the polis-town is believed to have been located (Lyktos 
Site), but the earliest excavated remains are much later (seventh century). 


b. SETTLEMENT AGGREGATION AND THE REORGANIZATION OF URBAN CENTERS, 


C.800—600 


Not much can be said about the settlements at Axos, Aphrati Prophitis Elias 
(Datala?), Kounavi (Eltvnia), and, surprisingly, Dreros during the eighth and 
seventh centuries. Votives attest the continuation of ritual activity at the open- 
air sanctuanes at Axos (east slope), Aphrati (southeast slope), and Dreros (west 
peak), and burials continue to be made in the Early Iron Age cemeteries. Struc- 
tures, probably temples, were built in the vicinity of the earlier open-air sanctuanes 
at Dreros and Aphrati in the seventh century. The hearth temple in the area of the 
so-called agora at Dreros is usually assigned to the mid-eighth century, largely on 
the basis of the famous triad of bronze figures that was found in it, but the new 
excavations may change this (Dreros Site). The cemetery at Kounavi appears to 
have been abandoned at the end of the eighth century; those at Aphrati and 
Dreros reflect the pattern of abandonment in the seventh. 


"" Nowicki (2099: 173) reports the presence of potsherds (twelfth to ninth centuries) ‘at many spots on 
the summit and highest slopes of the hill’. See Dreros Site, 

5! "The twelfth-century pottery was concentrated in a rather small area (¢.30 m^) and included prepalatial 
potsherds (late fourth-late third millennium) as well. Kalpaxis (2004: 106-7), who excavated the area, does 
not indicate if the material was stratified or mixed; he identifies the archaeological context as a deposit 
Crepository’) associated with ‘an isolared installation’. Kanta (1994: 72) interprets the material as evidence 
for the location of a refuge settlement. Ct. Nowicki 2990: 193-4. 
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There is very slight evidence for the process of aggregation in the eighth acnturv 
at Dreros (abandonment of the carly settlement at Kephali Limnes) and Prinias 
(abandonment of the cemetery near the Church of the Twelve Apostles). Phe 
more compelling examples are seventh century. We begin, however, with 
Eleutherna where on current evidence it is not possible to determine it the 
community ever coalesced into a strongly nucleated polis-town (FIG. 36). The 
preliminary publications of the excavations of The University of Crete, which 
document traces of habitation and ritual activity at several locations on the ridges 
Pyrgi and Nisi, seem to suggest that occupation was dispersed during the seventh 
century, ° although to date only one early cemetery (at Orthi Petra) is known, just 
the opposite of Knossos, where the concurrent use of multiple cemeteries belies 
the strongly nucleated character of the settlement! Although Pyrgi is usually 
identified as the center of the polis-town, the evidence does not appear to be 
particularly strong ( Eleutherna Site). The dramatic shift in burial practices attested 
at Orthi Petra at the beginning of the sixth century, if not the abandonment of the 
cemetery, marks the early archaic cultural horizon at Eleutherna."? 

Gortyn provides the strongest case for settlement aggregation in the seventh 
century. Little is known about the development of the settlement on Agios 
Ioannis during the eighth and early seventh centuries apart from the construction 
towards the middle of the seventh century of the temple in the vicinity ot the early 
(ninth century?) sanctuary (Introd. 2À2; Gortyn Site). The settlement on Prophi- 
tis Elias flourished during the eighth and early seventh centuries; its parallel 
terraces bounded by east-west roads and blocks of houses separated by spacious 
courtyards exhibit clear signs of urban planning (Allegro 1991; 2010; 2012). With 
the abandonment of these settlements and the one on Vourvoulitis in the seventh 
century, "* the core of the aggregated settlement is presumed to have developed 
in the plain east of the Mitropolianos river and south of the hills, although traces 


R2 ` ` L . . ` ` 
Stampolidis 2004a: 85; 2004€: 117; Kalpaxis 2004: 107-10. Traces of the early settlement at Eleuthema 


include small pits (possibly industrial) and walls that may belong to a habitanon at Xeniana ( Stampolidis 
10044: 84-5), the "Geometric-Archaic megaron` at Katsivelos (Themelis 2002: 25-31; 2004: 48-9), walls 
belonging to the large building (a temple?) on Pyrgi ( Kalpaxis 2004: 1107117, and votive offerings attesting 
the location of other early sanctuaries on Nisi (Stampolidis 200424: 83-4; Kalpaxis 2004: 199) and Pyrgi 
( Kalpaxis 2004: 111). 

** The sixth-century material from Orthi Petra comes trom disturbed levels above the Early Iron Age 
cemetery. Erickson (20104: 43-51) associates the material with sixth-centurv bunals, but it could retlect post: 
funerary cult, in which case there is no evidence for burial in the cemetery after the seventh ventury. 

#4 Significant overbuilding on Agios loannis makes it difficult to develop a clear picture of its settlement 
history, Di Vita (2010: 17) questions the view that habitation on the hill ceased after the seventh century. As 
at Kavousi Vronda, some habitation may have continued on Prophius Elias into the early sixth century. 
Allegro (2012) tentatively identifies an enclosure built on the ruins of houses on an upper terrace of the 
settlement as the temenos wall of an open-air sanctuary; pottery trom the terrace's fill dates from the seventh 
century to the Hellenistic period. The view that the settlement on Vourvoulitis was abandoned in thc 
seventh century is based on surface material. 
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of the seventh- and sixth-century settlement in the. plain arc very scantv,"° 
In addition to the construction of the temple of Apollo Pythios, usually dated to 
the later seventh century, a small amount of pottery of this period is documented 
from the recent excavations in the area of the Odeion, the number of potsherds 
increasing slightly across the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries, with a notable 
concentration ¢.525-500."° And a pottery workshop contemporary with the final 
phase of the settlement on Prophitis Elias (¢.650-575 ) was discovered on the lower 
south slope of the hill, about one kilometer east of the area chat Di Vita identified 
as the core of the archaic settlement. 

The process of aggregation arguably played a role in the development of the 
polis-towns of Lyktos and Phaistos, although the evidence is less compelling than 
in the case of Gortvn. Small-scale excavations attest habitation from the seventh 
century on the ridge where the polis-town of Lyktos was probably located 
( Lebessi 1975a; 1980), but the area has not been explored systematically, and the 
organization and development of the settlement during the Archaic and Classical 
periods remain largely unknown. The abandonment in the mid-seventh century of 
the Early Iron Age settlement on Smari Prophitis Elias, located about six kilo- 
meters northwest of Lvktos, has been ascribed to the aggregation process, the 
inhabitants relocating to the more spacious ridge to the southeast." The surface 
remains at Kalo Chorio Maza, about a kilometer northeast of Smari Prophitis 
Elias, suggest a similar settlement history, although the date of its abandonment 
(eighth century or later?) is uncertain." 

The pattern of dispersed settlement in the western Mesara, the hinterland of 
archaic and classical Phaistos, attested bv burials for the twelfth to ninth centuries 


"5 Di Vita (2610: 37) suggests that the urban center of archaic and classical Gortyn occupied the area from 
the hills south to the temple of Apollo Pythios and from the Mitropolianos river east to the bed of a stream 
that flows down from Pervolopetra about roo m. east of the temple of Apollo (Fic. 45). 

"° Enckson 2001. It is important to note that the pottery comes from later contexts and that the numbers 
cwverall are very small: one sherd trom the eighth century; seven from the seventh; nineteen from the sixth, 
Enckson implies that the $257500 bump may represent a significant phase in the development of the area, 
possibly as civic space. 

© Santamello 2024. The workshop was discovered during remodeling of the campus of the Italian School 
at the northern edge of the modern village Agi Deka. Santanicllo compares its location—at some distance 
from an arca of dense habitavon—wath rhe settlement on Patela Prinias and the associated pottery workshop 
at Mandra di Capan, but i is unclear if she associares the workshop at Agi Deka with the settlement on 
Prophins Elias or the semement that was developing at the edge of the plain to the west. 

** At [roulli tis Konfis (Chatzi-Vallianou 1980; 2090; 2004). Three adjacent megaron- like buildings 
occupied the central area of this fortified settlement; additional rooms/structures were built against the 

Interior of the circuit wall. In the seventh century, apparently after the abandonment of the Early Iron Age 
structures, à small freestanding cult building was erected within the fortification wall. Wallace (2010a: 269) 
idenufies the sanctuary as a territorial cult place of Lyktos. 

"" Nowicki 1009: 175-7, no. 75. Nowicki (2000: 177, ño, 76) implies that Kalo Chorio Maza was a 
dependency of Lyktos. 
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is further documented by settlement evidence for the eighth and carly seventh 
centuries, c.g. in the vicinity of the modern village of Agios Ioannis in the phun to 
the south of the ridge and at Marathovigla on the far side of the plain to the 
southeast (Flies. 2, 68; Bredaki, Longo, and Benzi 2009: 938-9, 968; 2012: 919). 
Occupation of the ninth-century residential areas southwest of the palace and ai 
Chalara at the foot of Palace Hill continues through most of the seventh century, 
Late in the seventh century, however, the significant residential area southwest of 
the palace was abandoned once and for all. Habitation continued at Chalara and 
possibly at Agia Photini (above eighth-century pottery kilns) (FIG. 68). Beyond 
the ridge the archaeological record has been interpreted to indicate two seemingly 
contradictory developments: the end of dispersed settlement in the western 
Mesara marked by the absence of securely dated sixth-century burials and surface 
evidence of settlement” and the establishment during the period ¢.625~-550 Of a 
ring, Of small sites (farmsteads?) at the edge of the agricultural catchment within 
one to two kilometers of the ridge (Watrous and Hadzi-Vallianou 2004a: 313-14; 
2004b: 343). 

The absence of sixth-century burials and settlement evidence at some distance 
from the ridge might be understood to reflect settlement aggregation. Watrous 
and Hadzi- Vallianou ( 2004b: 343) tentatively interpret the ring of small sites closer 
to the ridge as newly created farms (k/aroi) associated with a political reorganiza- 
tion of the community and a redistribution of land. It is important to emphasize, 
however, the difficulty in identifving the sixth-century pottery of Phaistos and the 
western Mesara from survey in the absence of relative chronologies developed 
through excavation (Bredaki, Longo, and Benzi 2009: 939). The core of the 
settlement is presumed to have moved down from the ridge to the plain. As in 
the case of Gortyn there is little positive evidence for this or mutatis mutandis for 
the organization of the polis-town, although there are reasons to recommend the 
area south of the village of Agios Ioannis as a possible location of the civic center 
(Phaistos Site). 

The change in the settlement pattern in the western Mesara late in the seventh 
centurv, if correctly perceived, appears to be reflected as well in the sanctuaries at 
Kommos and Agia Triada where excavation evidence, terracotta figurines and 
imported vases in particular, are of tundamental value in clantving the history of 


^" Kor the temple built in the later seventh century over the remains of the residential area southwest ot 
the palace, see Introd. 2A2, Phaistos Site; for archaic and classical architectural fragments indicating the 
existence of other public buildings, probably temples Zshrines, on the ridge, see Phaistos Site. 

^! Bredaki, Longo, and Benzi 2009: 939. Neventh-century. bunals have been identified north of the 
leropotamos river at Taphos tou Loghiou and Lilianà (Cucuzza rori: 361755) and possibly at Petrokephali 
west of the eighth-century settlement at Marathovigla (Watrous, Hada Valllanou, and Blitzer 2004: 544, 


no. &1). 
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the sanctuaries. Control of the sanctuary at Kommos, located on the coast six 
kilometers southwest of Phaistos, during the Early Iron Age and the Archaic and 
Classical periods is unclear. "^ Activity at the sanctuary increased during the second 
phase of Temple R (07.7$0-650). Prior to its abandonment around 600, Temple 
B appears to have suffered from neglect and vandalism. Around 550 the focus of 
ritual activity shifted to à newly built open-air altar (altar H), but activity overall 
appears to have fallen otf thereafter until early in the fourth century. 

At Agia Triada, situated on a low hill three kilometers west of Phaistos, an open- 
air sanctuarv established in the midst of the ruins of the Bronze Age town in the 
twelfth century was abandoned early in the seventh. D'Agata (1998) assigns the 
Earlv Iron Age votives from the sanctuary to two phases: twelfth to eleventh 
centuries and late ninth to early seventh centuries. Agia Triada must have Jain 
within the territory of Phaistos during the Archaic and Classical periods. Wallace 
(20102: 315) suggests that Phaistos appropriated this open-air sanctuary during its 
second phase, reactivating the dormant cult place in connection with the process 
of territorial consolidation, but uncertainty about the nature of settlement on and 
in the vicinity of the ndge (small dispersed villages or a large town with outlying 
hamlets) during this period makes this no more than a guess. D’Agata (1998: 24) 
attributes the partial abandonment of the sanctuary at Agia Triada in the seventh 
century to the completion of this process and a new focus on civic cult at Phaistos 
(e.g. the construction of the temple southwest of the palace). 

Gypsadhes Hill, where an open-air sanctuary was established in the eighth 
century (FIG. 57), appears to have marked the southern limit of the post-palatial 
settlement at Knossos. Wells discovered in the vicinity of Venizeleio Hospital, 
¢.goo meters north of the Minoan palace, indicate habitation in the area during the 
late eighth and seventh centuries (Coldstream 2000: 297). It is unclear whether the 
settlement extended north from the palace all the way to the wells or the wells 
represent a small outlying settlement to the north of the urban core. The few 
fragments of early inscriptions that appear to be public enactments come from the 
area of the Roman Civil Basilica located between the palace and the hospital 
(Knossos Site, Texts), suggesting that the civic center of the polis-town was 
nearby. Much of the area between the palace and the hospital is planted in vines 
and so archaeological exploration has been minimal; even so, the preliminary 
results of the Knossos Urban Landscape Project indicate that the Early Iron 
Age settlement was much larger than has been appreciated heretofore”? The 


71 Shaw 220) and Phaistes Site. Postpalatial activity in the vicinity of the important Minoan harbor town 
begins in the late eleventh or carly tenth century when Temple A was built. 

^* Bennet et al. 2208; Bredaki ct al. 2510; Kotsonas ct al. 2012; Kotsonas et al. forthcoming. Kotsonas ct al. 
(cort heominga estimate the size of the urban nucleus of the carly Greek city at c49 hectares, although at 


what pou before the sath century the scitlemient reached this size is not clear. 
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archaeological record seems to point to sustained expansion trom the initial 
postpalatial nucleus northwards until late in the seventh century when the rich 
Early Iron Age cemeteries were abandoned (by (630-620) followed within a 
generation by an interruption ¢.s90- 525 in the material record from all other 
contexts."^ None of the scenarios proposed in explanation of this gap in settle 
ment (i.c. temporary abandonment) or recession (i.e. temporary contraction, but 
not necessarily abandonment) answers all of the possible objections." 

Four monumental buildings dominate the top of the hill to the west of Piazzale 
TZ at Patela Prinias. From the south these are Building VA/VD, the structure 
with Room VE, Temple B, and Temple A. The first three of these buildings, 
the walls under Temple A, the residential areas to the east of Piazzale 17, and 
the residential area on the southern slope of the hill all seem to share the same 
orientation (Fic. 70)."* The chronological implications of this are not clear. 
Building VA/VD and the building with Room VE appear to have been built in 
the later eighth century or early in the seventh; the same is probably the case for 
Temple B and the structures that lie under Temple A. Building VA/VD combines 
an anteroom and a large hall with a central hearth (VA/VB) with what appears to 
be a two-room cult complex (VC/VD).”* The remodeling of room VB and 
repurposing for an industrial use in its final phase (late seventh-earlv sixth cen- 
tury?) has made it difficult to understand the interior layout and function in its first 
phase. Room VE, part of the structure that lies immediately to the north of 
Building VA/VD, appears to have served as a repository for cups, cooking 
utensils, and dining debris associated with banqueting (Gigli Patane in Palermo 
et al. 2007: 288-92; Gigli Patanè in Palermo ct al. 2008: 188-94). The structures in 
the two residential areas are organized in blocks bounded bv wide paths running 
perpendicular to one another (N-S and E-W). Temple A was built in the seventh 
century to the north of and with a slightly ditterent orientation than the earlier 
monumental structures to the west of l'iazzale TZ in an area where there is 
evidence of ritual activity, cating, and drinking for all phases of the lite of the 


^* Coldstream and Huxley (999: 289-92 (for the abandonment of the cemeteries); Erickson. zoroa: 
115-64 (for the material record from other contests). 

"5 Erickson (20103: 235-45) rehearses previous attempts to explain the archacological record i c.g. failure 
to recognize sixth-century pottery, environmental crisis, human agency). He tavors human agency, iden: 
tifying Gortyn as the agent, noting in support the abandonment of Patela Panias, which commands the 
principal route trom the Mesara to the north coast east of Mt. Psiloritis. lt is worth pointing out that the 
abandonment of Patela Prinias has been dated as late as 6.550, considerably later than the date proposed tor 
the failure of the material record at Knossos, 

9*9 Kor the walls under Temple A, see Pautasso in Palermo et al. 2008: 179-86. 

9" Palermo in Palermo ct al. 2008: 205. The pottery workshop east of the plateau at Mandra di Gipan was 
also established (0.700 (Rizza, Palermo, and Tomasello 1992). 

28 Palermo et al. 2007: 292-9; 2008: 195-206. A trilithic structure at the rear of VD resembles the tnipillar 
monument in Temple B at Kommos (eighth-early seventh century). 
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community ( Pautasso in Palermo etal. 2007: 267-78; Pautasso in Palermo ct al. 
2008: 179-88; Pautasso 2013; Pautasso in Letèvre-Novaro et al. 2013). The settle- 
ment was abandoned, apparently without anv signs of recession, sometime in the 
first halt of the sixth century, remaining uninhabited tor the duration of the 
Archaic and Classical periods. As in the case of Knossos, the cause is at present 
unclear. 

With the lens set at its widest aperture the settlement histories of these ten 
communities during the Early [ron Age and early Archaic period appear quite 
similar: settlements are cither founded bv the twelfth centurv or established in the 
eleventh, tenth, or ninth centuries in areas where twelfth-century activity of some 
kind is attested; they undergo significant growth and urbanization in the eighth 
and early seventh centuries; and some are abandoned in the later seventh and early 
sixth centurv and the urban centers of those that survive are reorganized. Yet the 
spotty state of the archaeological record notwithstanding, it also suggests signifi- 
cant differences in the settlement history of these communities and cautions 
against assuming a shared Cretan or even central Cretan experience to the 
exclusion of important settlement-specific ones. 

Settlement in the vicinity of the Minoan palaces at Knossos and Phaistos was 
continuous following the collapse of palatial society. Postpalatial Knossos 
appears to have been strongly nucleated from the start, whereas at Phaistos, 
burial and settlement evidence suggests a dispersed pattern through the seventh 
century in what would later comprise the hinterland of the archaic polis-town 
and perhaps on the ridge as well where the palace and palace town had been 
located. The settlements on Agios Ioannis (Gortyn) and Patela Prinias were 
founded in the twelfth century at the beginning of the unstable period follow- 
ing the collapse of palatial society. Several settlements were established by the 
tenth centurv within a few kilometers of one another on the hills above the 
plain where the polis-town of Gortyn later developed. There is scant evidence 
for a similar settlement cluster in the vicinity of Patela Priniàs during the Early 
Iron Age. 

Despite. their. different. early. histories, a strong argument can be made for 
settlement aggregation in the cases of Gortyn and Phaistos and for the urban 
core reorganization that. presumably accompanied the abandonment of the 
villages and hamlets on the hills and in the plain, but there is disappointingly 
little evidence on the ground for the organization of the new towns. The laws 
refer to some of the components that may have been provided early on—the 
agora (market/civic center), the gymnasium, the andreion (men's hall), new 
urban and country houses, temples and so on—but we know next to nothing 
about the location and plan of the public centers, the location of residential 
arcas or the plans of houses, the locations and types of burials, provisions for 
defense, or the spatial relationship of these parts to the whole (see Introd. +C). 
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[t is tempting to turn to the newly-built town at Azoria as a model in 
imagining the towns of archaic Gortyn and Phaistos, but we should be cautions 
in doing, so. 

Prinias offers the clearest picture we have of the organization of a large Early 
Iron Age settlement in central Crete, but it was strongly nucleated troni the 
time of its foundation in the late thirteenth or twelfth century and may have 
experienced its most significant phase of (re building in the later eighth or carly 
seventh century, well before the early archaic cultural horizon. The townscapc 
that we should probably imagine at the time of the enactment of Pr is that of a 
mature town, with large probably public buildings, which were about. one 
hundred years old at the time (6.600), opening onto a central plaza where a 
stone temple (Temple A) was built sometime in the seventh century, [ts 
construction must have caused considerable disruption, requiring as it did the 
remodeling of the northern part of the plaza and the destruction. of some 
buildings that used to occupy this prime real estate. New stone temples were 
erected at about the same time at Gortyn and Phaistos in the vicinity of earlier 
residential areas (on Agios Ioannis and southwest of the Minoan palace respect- 
ively), but the remodeling and construction at Prinias do not compare with the 
radical transformation, involving the creation of new blended communities and 
new urban centers, that Gortyn and Phaistos may have experienced at the end of 
the seventh century. 


B. Sixth-Century Cretan Austerity and Exceptionalism 


In broad outline, then, the early archaic cultural horizon (¢.630-575) attests some 
population mobility, discernible mainly in the abandonment of settlements whose 
former inhabitants presumably relocated to a neighboring town. Where habita- 
tion continued, the residents established new cemeteries in the late seventh and 
early sixth centuries and established new forms of modest, less archacologically 
visible burial (individual pithos cremations or individual interment in simple cist 
graves with at most a few vases as grave gifts). Ata few places, these new forms of 
burial are attested in Early Iron Age cemeteries at about the same time. Signs of 
activity at extra-urban sanctuaries, both those that were established in the Minoan 
Neopalatial period ( c.1600—1360) if not earlier (e.g. the cave sanctuary of Zeus on 
Mt. Ida) and others established at the start of the Early Iron Age amidst the 
remains of Minoan settlements (e.g. the sanctuaries at Agia Triada and Kommos) 
decrease. Ritual activity intensifies at some urban and sub-urban sanctuaries where 
sixth-century preferences in votive objects—mass-produced and utilitarian objects 
associated with shared ritual activities—may be understood to imply more inclu- 
sive cult communities. 


1. Sixth-Century Cretan Austerity 


The changes in the types of goods deposited with the dead and objects dedicated 
at sanctuaries are characteristics of sixth-century Cretan culture that many scholars 
have considered as signs of economic recession, cultural ‘revolution’, or both. The 
observation that grave gifts and votive objects alike indicate a dramatic and island- 
wide decrease in imports and inspiration from the east has been understood to 
support the view that Crete suffered an economic and artistic recession during the 
sixth century. Attention has focused on the decline and collapse of the Assyrian 
empire late in the seventh century and the effects of Nebuchadnezzar's subse- 
quent campaigns in Syria on the Phoenician-controlled trade routes that brought 
copper, tin, and eastern luxury goods to the island. "^ 

The discovery of imported pottery (Corinthian, Attic, Laconian, and Cycladic) 
in Crete during the sixth centurv proves that Cretans were not cut off from foreign 
markets (or inspiration) following the early archaic cultural horizon. Scholars are 
beginning to understand better the sixth-centurv overseas exchange networks in 
which the communities of Crete participated and to recognize complex intra- 
island patterns of exchange and consumption (Introd. 7E2). Furthermore, it is 
clear that the knock-on eftects of the collapse of the Assyrian empire are not 
sufficient to explain several characteristics of sixth-centurv Cretan artistic produc- 
tion and consumption, e.g. the failure to substitute objects made from locally 
available iron tor imported bronze, the preference for imported black-glazed 
pottery rather than more elaborately decorated figural stvles, and perhaps most 
notablv the failure to continue earlier local traditions of linear and figural decor- 
ation of potterv. 

Ceramic tableware produced on Crete dunng the sixth centurv is characterized 
bv its simplicity in decoration (linear and figural decoration, both narrative and 
non-narrative, on locally produced tableware is virtually absent), Ü? its narrow 
range of shapes (archaeologists identity the one-handled, high-necked drinking 
cup as the most common shape), and its significant homogeneity across the 
island." [n all three respects sixth-century tableware contrasts with earlier 


7" Aubet 1061: 141-4 (Assyrian collapse and Phoenician trade). Erickson (20103: 279-81, 298-9) acknow- 
ledges the likely impact of the Assyrian collapse and subsequent disruptions on Crete’s access to eastern 
goods, but points out that such a model both exaggerates the role of Phoenician-controlled shipping in 
trade networks that included Crete and ascribes unwarranted cultural and social effects to the loss of access 
to castcrn goods and influence. 

! A Cretan workshop, possibly at Aphrati, produced some black-figure pottery in the sixth century. 
Most of the examples come from Tocra and Cyrene, but a single fragment is attested at Eleutherna. See 
Erickson 20104: 79-Bo, 114. 

Erickson 1006: 72-4. Erickson (26192) identifies seven possible sixth-century ceramic production 
centers on Crete (from west to east Kydonia, Eleutherna, Gortyn (certain from (42$ nor), Knossos 
(beginning css #6), Aphrau, l'raisis, and the Vrokastro region (Gulf of Mirabelloy. Erickson (2010b: 
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production (ninth to seventh centuries) on Crete and contemporary trends in 
some other regions of Greece (notably Corinth and. Athens), This island wide 
preference for plain tableware is perhaps the most pervasive expression of what has 
come to be called archaic Cretan ‘cultural restraint? or ‘cultural austerity’. But it is 
not the sole expression. Restraint or austerity has been ascribed as well to the 
simplicity of sixth-century burials, the scarcity of stone sculpture (free standing 
sculpture, architectural sculpture, and grave markers) datable to the sixth cen: 
tury, °? and the alleged scarcity of narrative imagery, if not figural decoration, in 
all media. 

Some of the claims made in discussions of Cretan cultural restraint are probably 
overstated. For example, the view that the Cretans produced » narrative imagery 
after ¢.600 BCE is based largely on the absence of architectural and funerary 
sculpture, both important vehicles for narrative imagery in other parts of Greece, 
and the scarcity of figural decoration on vases, without question the most pervasive 
medium for narrative imagery in archaic and classical Greece. Narrative imagery, 
however, is found in Crete on sixth-century terracotta plaques. Oliver Pilz (2014) 
documents its use on terracotta plaques from Krousonas Koupo, an ancient settle- 
ment located about twenty kilometers southwest of Heraklion in the eastern 
foothills of Mt. Psiloritis, and Agios loannis (Gortyn) in central Crete, and on 
plaques from Praisos, Lato, Sitia, and Azoria in east Crete. The few plaques from 
central Crete are seventh-century; in east Crete, however, the production of terra- 
cotta plaques with narrative imagery continues throughout the seventh and sixth 
centuries and perhaps into the early fifth. Furthermore, the archaeological record 
gives the impression that restraint was not expressed uniformly across the island; 
significantly for us, cultural restraint in central Crete appears to have been both 


, : 3 
more severe and longer-lasting than was the case in the west or east.'? 


336-9) suggests that this unusual homogeneity, which cuts across local (i.e. polis-level) and regional (ie. 
west, central, and east Crete) divisions, indicates the development ot à ‘Cretan’ identity in certain social 
contexts (e.g. communal drinking). 

? Dyrtacunto (2001) identifies a local workshop at Axos, active during the period ¢.650~550 BCE, to which 
he attributes three fragmentary limestone reliets and a limestone head. A second concentration of possibly 
sixth-century sculpture comes trom Knossos, including a fragmentary limestone kouros and a limestone 
head (ota temale?), as well as two monumental limestone birds, usually identified as eagles, trom the coastal 
sanctuary of Zeus Thenatas at Amnisos in the territory ot Knossos. A fragmentary pentelic marble kouras of 
uncertain date from Gortyn and a fragmentary limestone kouros tram Eleutherna (Orthi Petra? completes 
the dossier of significant archaic stone sculpture trom Crete. See Erickson zoroa: 7; Whitley zoey: 81-2, fiy. 
134 (limestone head from Knossos). 

193. Ja addition to the continuation of narrative imagery on east Cretan plaques, sixth-century burials in 
west Crete (Phalasarna and Kydonia) and east Crete (Praisos and Itanos) contain a greater number ot grave 


goods including imported vases. See Erickson zort: 25677, 11174. 
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2. Cretan Exceptionalism 


Notwithstanding objections to particular points or the likelihood that the arch- 
acological expression of cultural restraint was more complex than appreciated at 
present, there is no question that the phenomenon was both real and significant. 
The causes of the shift and the implications of the characteristics that define it for 
our understanding of Cretan society in general and the laws in particular are far 
from clear. It lies bevond the scope of our study to grapple systematically with 
either of these central questions; but we need to explore briefly both sixth-century 
Cretan cultural restraint and the alleged peculiarity of archaic Cretan culture and 
society, Which has figured prominently in much of the recent scholarship, because 
both issues carry implications for the practice of writing law in archaic Crete and 
for the substance of these laws. 

Prior to the surge of interest in the archaeology of archaic and classical Crete 
beginning in the final decades of the twentieth century the inscribed laws were 
seldom understood to contest what the literary traditions claimed. At the broadest 
level, the literary construction of a Cretan identity with shared social, political, and 
cultural institugons appears to have encouraged scholars to emphasize similarities 
among the laws enacted by different communities (Introd. 1; cf. 10E). In detail as 
well—trom the organization of the andreton to the restriction of eligibility for the 


ofhce of kosmos to certain gene (clans )—the laws were interpreted through the lens 


of the literary traditions.) 1 


Recent discussions of archaic Crete include the characteristics of sixth-century 
cultural restraint in a catalogue of features that allegedly distinguish ‘Cretan’ 
culture from a mainstream (i.e. mainland) Greek culture.!9? A few examples will 
sufhce to illustrate the role cultural restraint plavs in this discourse on Cretan 
exceptionalism. We begin with the alleged scarcitv of narrative imagery, which 
Whitlev (e.g. 2001: 251-25 2009: 286—7) attributes to Crete’s rejection of sympo- 
sium culture, a major context for the use and display of vases with narrative 
imagerv. Crete's elite developed instead (he argues) a tradition of state-sponsored 
communal dining in the andreion where birth and wealth, not performance and 
display (i.e. competition), were the marks of the elite.'°° Not only did Cretan 


1^5 The literary tradiuons have exerted an influence on the interpretation of the archaeological record as 
well, notably for us in the identification of such structures as andreia. See Introd. 6C. 

10> Whitley, the most consistent advocate of Cretan exceptionalism, has developed his views in a series of 
studies: Whitley 1997; 1021: 243782; 200$, 1009; 2013). 

^ Its worth noting that descriptions in the literary sources of Cretan political and social institutions 
imply compeution tor prestige and authority as judged by performance in the contexts of male initiation 
rituals, dining, mibrary training, the batrlefield, and politics. See c.g. Aristotle, Pol. 2.10, 1272b4-16-— 
compctitiun among the powerful Cdysator) tor the office of kosmos leading to factional strife and the 
dissolution. of the political association (he politikë koinniay, Ephorus ap. Str. 10.4.20-2—«c0mpctition 


among cocvals for leadership of an agela (20), among adults tor adolescent lovers (21), among Posi lor 
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consumers by and large reject narrative imagery, but we cannot be certain that any 
of the few scenes that were depicted in metalwork and clay refers to a standard 
Greek myth. Instead, both the iconography of Cretan figural (e. emblematic) 
imagery and the names and epithets of divine figures attested in epigraphic and 
literary sources suggest that the Cretans worshipped a ‘distinet Cretan pantheon 
that is being gradually assimilated into the Olympian’ (Whitley 2009: 278). 

Furthermore (it is argued), the preference for simple burials and for the use of 
mass-produced utilitarian objects as votive gifts implies the suppression of elite 
competition in sanctuaries and cemeteries as well. The scarcity of personal or 
informal writing in these contexts in the form of inscribed grave markers and 
dedications on votive objects is also noteworthy, as is the low proportion. of 
informal writing in comparison with public writing, especially laws, in Crete 
during the Archaic and Classical periods (Whitley 1997; 2005). Finally, although 
decreased archaeological visibility and a shift towards a more restrained or austere 
cultural expression have been observed in other regions of Greece during the 
seventh and sixth centuries, in this regard as well Crete Is understood to have been 
exceptional, experiencing its shift at the beginning of the sixth century rather than 
at the beginning of the seventh as appears to have been the case elsewhere with the 
possible exception of Sparta." 

Some scholars have begun to contest this view of the Cretan polis as an alien 
type. Erickson, for example, adduces sixth- and fifth-century evidence from likely 
or certain residential and burial contexts at Aphrati, Azoria, Eleutherna, and 
Knossos consistent with private parties along the lines of the mainland. Greek 
symposium (Erickson 2011: 388-91; see Introd. $C 1). He argues for a specifically 
Cretan form of the symposium (e.g. one that preferred the use of black-glazed 
pottery to pottery with figural decoration) and for the accommodation of both 
private parties and communal feasting in various contexts, noting that nowhere in 
the ancient traditions concerning Cretan dining practices is it claimed that the 
Cretans did not hold private feasts at home. Pilz 2014 identifies a number of 
certain or very likely references to standard Greek myths in late seventh- and 
sixth-century Cretan metalwork and terracotta plaques, including episodes from 


appointment to the council or geronsia (22); Dosiadas ap. Athenaeus 4.22, 143 D— prase in the a»dreion tor 
members who have excelled in battle. See Introd. 4C1 tor the kosmos, 6B tor the sagela, and eC tor the 
andreion., 


UU An carly seventh-century archaeological horizon has been noted in central Greece and the Pelopon- 


nese (Attica, Corinth, Argos, and Eretria). For a brief discussion with bibliography, see Erickson soto: 15. 
Recent scholarship on archaie Sparta tracks the decline of its artistic production across the sixth century. See 
in particular Hodkinson 1998. Erickson (20104: 434745) explores the similarities in the archaeological records 
of sixth-century Crete and Sparta and, adducing evidence of sustained contact between che Peloponnese 
and Crete during the first half of the sixth century, raises the possibility that Cretan cultural restraint may 


have inspired Spartan practices. 
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the Heracles cvele, the Trojan War cvcle, the myth of Bellerophon, and possibly the 
rape of Persephone. Havsom (2011) concludes that broadly speaking Cretan cults 
and rituals exhibit many of the characteristic features of Greek polis religion, noting 
that the co-existence of these characteristic features with highly localized religious 
phenomena is in fact characteristic of Greek polis religion. Johnston (2013) notes 
that while the Cretan epigraphic habit is in some respects exceptional (e.g. the 
Scarcity of writing on votive dedications and in particular the scarcity of the term 
anctheken, ‘s/he dedicated"), there are parallels for e.g. the scarcity of inscribed 
grave stelae. We would add that apart from Gortyn, which does seem to be 
exceptional in this regard, the number of inscribed laws that survive from the 
other nine central Cretan communities is not all that unusual (Introd. 10A). On 
current evidence, then, it is not so much a Cretan epigraphic habit that is distinctive 
but rather the practices of a small group of central Cretan poleis, Gortyn above all, 
in comparison with the poleis of west and east Crete. 

The picture of a distinctively ‘Cretan polis’, at once shared by all Cretan poleis 
and quite unlike the mainland Greek type (however the latter is defined), concerns 
us insofar as it has served as a filter through which the laws—their content, the 
circumstances of their inscribing, and their use—have been examined. The extent 
to which this perception of the archaic and classical Cretan polis is historical is still 
far from clear. We conclude with a brief consideration of several aspects of the 
discourse concerning Cretan exceptionalism, including, sixth-centurv cultural 
restraint, having to do with social structure and identity. 

The large, collective Early Iron Age bunals have been understood to reflect 
kinship associations that are commonly referred to as clans and loosely imagined as 
supra-(nuclear) household kinship afhliations that served not only as a source of 
social identity and authority but also of economic and, at least in the Early Iron 
Age, political and probably religious authority as well (Introd. 2A1). The changes 
that distinguish sixth-century from Early Iron Age burials, viz. individual rather 
than collective graves, unmarked burials in plain pithoi rather than elaborate 
tombs and tomb markers, and austere rather than rich burial offerings, have 
been understood to denote a transformation in the way that the burial groups 
chose or were obliged to represent themselves in death. Some scholars suggest 
that as membership in the presumably somewhat more inclusive political class of 
the polis became the dominant ideology, there was less to gain by demonstrating 
other kinds of affiliation (e.g. clan) and status (e.g. elite) through communal 
burial, monumental tombs, and costly grave goods in death.'?* Others suggest 
instcad that the new forms imply the domination of an established elite who no 
longer found it advantageous to emphasize kinship affiliations or wealth and 


f . Y 7 EA 
PE c.g. krickson zooa 25$ 6. Spopren (2008: 153-4) emphasizes the potential role of sixth century 


funcrary rnual in ani ulaning, elite group identity. 
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prestige in their burials. In other words, rather than implying a decline in the 
significance of the burial groups—clite clans or what have you-~-at the beginning 
of the Archaic period, the changes mark their self-confidence and rhe consolida 
tion of their social, political, and economic authority in the polis," 

Domestic architecture and the epigraphic record provide some context for 
interpreting the social implications of sixth-century burial practices. The settle: 
ments in the Kavousi cluster offer the clearest picture of domestic architecture 
before (Vronda and Kavousi Kastro) and after ( Azoria) the early archaic cultural 
horizon.!!^ Each of the Early Iron Age housing complexes at Vronda and the 
Northwest Building at Kavousi Kastro consisted of several house or household 
units. The excavators interpret renovations (adding new rooms, tearing down 
walls or adding new ones to expand or divide rooms, blocking some doors and 
adding new ones, etc.) as responses to the changing size and composition of the 
co-residential groups, defined as extended families.! !! 

The sixth-century houses at Azoria (South Slope, Northwest, and Northeast 
buildings) were conceived as part of the new town plan at the time of its radical 
reorganization ¢.600 BCE.''? The Azora houses are much larger than the individ- 
ual house/household units at Vronda! ^ and unlike their Early Iron Age prede- 
cessors thev appear to have experienced remarkablv little renovation throughout 
the life of the settlement (late seventh-early fifth century), indicating perhaps that 
the size and composition of the co-residential groups changed little ( Haggis et al. 
2011b: 481). The excavators suggest that the urban houses at Azoria represent one 
node of multilocal elite households, comprising the nuclear family, dependents, 


pes e.g. Wallace (20102: 327) who observes, "The monolithic wealthy kin group had, I think, by now 
become so well established within the state structure that it no longer needed to advertise or promote itselt 
in bunal in the same wav.’ 

119 We must await detailed studies of the eighth- and seventh-century residential areas at Prophitis Flias 
(Gortyn) and Patela Priniàs. Very few sixth-century houses have been excavated and none, apart trom the 
ones at Azoria, has been published in any detail. Others include what is possibly a sixth-century house at 
Aphrati (Lebessi 1970), houses at Onvthe Goulediana near Rethymno (Platon 1954; 1953; 1956, and houses 
identified through archaeological survey of the Meseleroi Valley (Isthmus of lerapetra) i Hayden 1995: 
128-93. See Haggis and Mook zorr: 372-3) for a comparison of the Azora houses with these. 

lll Głowacki 2007: 154; Haggis 2005: 8176, 15071; Mook in Haggis et al. t997: 388. Building A on the east 
slope of Kastro does not resemble the others, It is both larger than the Northwest Building and does not 
appear to have been renovated during its litetime (eighth to carly seventh centuries). Evidently a residence, 
the excavators suggest on the basis of its size and its high-quality construction that it was the home ot ‘an 
important member of the Kastro communin" (Tobin in Haggis et al. 1997: 332-4). 

"T Haggis and Mook 2611: 169-70, i71, with figure vii p. ses; Haggis et al. zord: 432, 444. 

! Interior space of Northeast building at Azora, c i164: m^ the lower of the Southwest Buildings, 
rog m^; the North Acropolis Building, ¢.84 m. (Haggis etal. 20:1ib: 428). Interior space of house; 


household units at Vronda, approximately so—4o m. (Glowacki 2007: 11476 with table 14.1). 
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and multiple houses (Haggis et al. 2011b: 484; Introd. $C 1). The shift from the 
agglutinative housing complexes at Early Iron Age Vronda and Kavousi Kastro to 
the multilocal households at Azoria seems to reflect the fragmentation of co- 
residential groups identified as extended kinship associations into units comprising 
the nuclear family and its dependents. We cannot, of course, be certain that sixth- 
century residential architecture at Azoria resembles sixth-century residential archi- 
tecture elsewhere in Crete. But it is noteworthy that neither the co-residential unit 
of the houses at Azoria (i.c. the nuclear family) nor sixth-century burial practices 
in Crete appears to reflect supra-(nuclear) household kinship affiliations (aka 
clans). 

There is very little evidence in the epigraphic record of archaic and classical 
Crete, the laws included, for the existence of supra-(nuclear) household kinship 
associations of the sort that eighth- and seventh-century burials and residences 
suggest, not even where we might most expect to find it (e.g. in the fifth-century 
laws of Gortyn on marriage, adoption, and inheritance). * The only possible 
evidence tor the clan in the sense of a formal private and/or public association is 
the term startos, a local Cretan term referring to a group of some kind. Startos is 
not attested before the Classical period and then only at Gortyn. It has been 
variouslv identified as a local term for clan or tribe or as a military unit (Introd. 
4B). Apart from the startos, whose nature remains obscure, we find neither terms 
for formal groups such as e.g. the genos or phratry nor names of the sort that might 
be identified as names of such groups, apart from two—Prepsidai at Dreros (Dra) 
and Kydantetois at Axos (Ag)—where the contexts recommend other meanings. 
The onlv kinship afhliations that appear with certainty in the epigraphic record are 
the nuclear family (Introd. 5Cz), the extended familv (Introd. 5C3), and the pyla 
(phyle) or tribe, if kinship was the basis of tribal organization as seems plausible 
(Introd. 4B3). 

In conclusion, supra-(nuclear) household kinship associations are less visible in 
sixth-centurv burials and in sixth-centurv houses, at least those built at Azoria 
following the obliteration of the Early Iron Age settlement, than they are in the 
burials and houses of the centuries preceding the early archaic cultural horizon. 
Furthermore, in contrast to the nuclear family and the tribe, such mid-level 
kinship associations do not appear to have played a significant role in the public 
lite of the polis or in those private matters that the polis regulated. Taken together, 
the evidence of the burials, houses, and public enactments suggests that the shift 
from more exclusive to more inclusive sources of corporate identity was one of the 
significant social correlates of the early sixth-century archaeological horizon. 


MF Kora more detailed discussion of the issues presented here, sec Perlman 2014. 
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C. Polis Down and Territory: The Communities that 
Inscribed Laws on Stone 


The traditional picture of patterns of settlement and land use in the carly Cretan 
poleis relies heavily on assumptions deriving from the literary record and parallels 
with early Sparta, according to which the landowning, political class resided in 
town while their serfs lived in the countryside on the farms ot their owners. 
A provision of the Gortyn Code concerning the distribution of an estate supports 
this picture in that it gives the sons of the deceased the contents of a house that is 
not occupied by a moikeus (sert?) residing in the country (see commentary 
G72.4.32-5). The qualification ‘residing in the country’, however, implies that 
some workers resided in town. Moreover, as noted above ( Introd. 2A4), the picture 
that is emerging from surface surveys on Crete suggests that there was very little 
rural settlement during the Archaic and early Classical periods. Several tactors, 
notably the impact of erosional and depositional processes and of human activity 
on archaeological visibility as well as uncertainty concerning the identification 
of local ceramic production during these periods, may disguise what was a 
much more robust occupation of the countryside, but on current evidence 
sixth- and early fifth-century settlement on Crete appears to have been markedly 
nucleated.! 1 

The polis-towns of six of the ten communities that inscribed their laws on stone 
were located on high ground (at altitudes ranging from ¢.375 m to c.67s m), in the 
foothills of two of the mountain ranges dominating the island's topography: 
Eleutherna and Axos in the northern and Prinias in the eastern. toothills of 
Mt. Psiloritis; Lyktos and Datala (= Aphrati?) in the western foothills of Lasithi 
(ancient Dikti?); and Dreros on a southern spur of Mt. Kadiston in northeastern 
Crete. The spacious flat-topped hills or ridges that the earliest settlers of these 
communities appear to have favored provided a good line of vision on at least 
three sides, with the fourth often protected by higher land that probably would 
have fallen within their territory. Defensibility was clearly a concern, but so too 
was ease of access to a large and fertile agricultural hinterland. The polis-towns ot 
Eleutherna and Axos overlook the fertile plain of Crete's north coast. The settle- 
ment on Patela Priniàs dominated a vital route linking the north coast and the 
Mesara that ran along the western edge of central Crete's fertile heartland. The 
polis-town of Lvktos lav at the southeastern corner ot the Pediadha, à region of 
rolling hills and rich farmland, in north central Crete. That of Datala, if correctly 
identified with the ancient settlement at Aphrati (see Datala Site), dominated the 
eastern end of the Mesara plain. The polis-town ot Dreros commanded the coastal 


US Erickson zoroa: 11712. Cf. Wallace zoroa: 127718, who nicntthes à phenomenon ot ‘rural spread’ 


bepinning in the seventh century, 
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plain ofthe Gult of Mirabello to the east and south and the valley that lies between 
Mt. Kadiston and the northern toothills of Lasithi. 

Although the location and organization of the polis-towns of the remaining tour 
communities have not all been clearly defined archacologically, the towns were not 
built on the high flat-topped hills that were characteristic of the others. Phe early 
polis-town of Gortvn was located at the northern edge of the Mesara plain. At 
Phaistos, where settlement on the ridge amidst the remains of the Minoan palace 
and town continued through the Earlv Iron Age, it appears that a more complex 
process than the nearly complete abandonment of the hilltop towns at Gortvn led to 
much the same result, the establishment of the late archaic polis-town in the plain 
( Gort Site, Phaistos Site). The polis-town of Knossos was located in the vicinity of 
the Minoan palace and town at the northwestern edge of the Pediadha where it 
meets the coastal plain ( Knossos Site). Eltvnia was located at the western edge of the 
Pediadha, six kilometers southeast of Knossos. Its polis-town was somewhere in 
the vicinity of modem Kounavi, but whether the modern village is built upon the 
remains of the ancient town or the ancient town lav on one or more of the gentle 
ndges that ring the modem village is not known. 

As noted above (Introd. 2A3) verv little is known about the organization of the 
polis-towns. Urban defenses dating to the Archaic and early Classical periods, 
including circuit walls that would have served to define à settlement's urban core, 
appear to have been very rare on Crete.''° The use of the term polisin Crete (and 
elsewhere) to designate a community’s more densely inhabited urban space (the 
polis-town or city) in contrast with the rural area, as in the expression ‘in the 
country ( apamia) and in the city (polis) (Ele16Ab2-3 ) indicates that the two were 
conceptually distinct. How clear the physical demarcation of the city was probably 
depended to some extent on its location: a hilltop site like Dreros would have had 
a more clearly demarcated urban area, whereas at a site like Gortyn, the demarcation 
between citv and countryside may have been vaguer. But the ‘houses in the polis’ at 
Gortyn (G72.4.32) must have been distinguishable from houses in the country; and 
although there is as vet little archaeological evidence for dispersed settlement in the 
countryside, in practice the limits of the polis must have been discernible. In the 
country, cultivatable plots were owned by individuals! ^ but the higher slopes of 
hills, used for grazing, were apparently communal space (LyktosiB ). 


11^. Coitsinas (26013: 275-88) identifies two archaic defensive walls: à section of a wall below and to the 
west of Patela Prinias and a circuit wall protecting a small settlement in the Meseleroi valley in cast Crete. 
Sections of walls at Gortyn (Agios loannis) and Dreros (west peak ) have been identified as either defensive 
or terrace walls and dated to the Archaic period; the Byzantine circuit wall protecting the top of the east peak 
of Agios Antonios (Dreros) may rest on carlier foundations (sce. Gortyn Site; Dreros Site). For the 
difficulties in idenrifving and dating archaic and classical defensive walls on Crete, sec. Coutsinas 2013: 
131—47. 

1? Sce cg. Ga6Biz- 8: through another person's land ` 
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Polis is found in its geographical sense of the city most clearly in FleréA1 i 
(cited above). The same sense is found at Gortyn and perhaps at Axos. |! Within 
the polis, the Gortynian inscriptions often mention an agora, or "gathering place’ 
where public business is conducted, such as adoption ‘with the citizens gathered 
(G72.10.34, 11.12), and some commercial activity takes place (G72.7.10. 1 a ui 
and Gga-m twice mentions an agrrion, perhaps a smaller or carlicr gathering 
place. An agora is also mentioned at Phaistos as a place where someone speaks 
(Phi.:). We also hear of an asdreion or ‘men’s hal in Axos, Datala, Eltynia, and 
Gortyn (Introd. 6C). 

No other location in the city receives more than occasional mention. We hear of 
a gymnasium (G64.6), a synbolëtra, and a koros (both Elt2.6), but we can only 
guess at where these were; nor is anything said of the activity in these places, 
though presumably the gymnasium was a place for exercising, the synbolëtra 
perhaps for meetings of a council, and the koros for dancing. Finally, Spensithios 
is required to perform certain public sacrifices, for which he will receive £esmenta or 
‘revenue from the sacred precinct (temenos) (DarB6; cf. A20). 

Although little is known about the nature of settlement in the agricultural and 
pastoral hinterlands of much of Crete during the sixth and fifth centuries, survey 
archacology is bringing into focus the history of occupation in the western Mesara 
beyond the ridge and its immediate vicinity where the polis-town ot Phaistos was 
located. !^? As noted above (Introd. 2A3), settlement in the plain appears to have 
been dispersed during the Early Iron Age (eleventh through seventh centuries), 
although the pattern of settlement that the evidence reflects (farmsteads, hamlets, 
villages) is not clearly understood. There appears to be an increase beginning late 
in the seventh century in the number of small sites (farmsteads? hamlets? ) estab- 
lished at the edge of the agricultural catchment of the ridge where the Minoan 
palace and Early tron Age village(s) were located that is more or less contempor- 
ary with the evidence for reorganization of the polis-town (6625-550). Scholars 
have understood both phenomena in political terms: the apparent reorganization 
of the town as a sign of the birth or rise of the polis and the pattern of use of the 


MR GG21 4.42 and 8.1-2 (a house tin the polis’), G7g.10 ("those who live in the polis’, the same text in IC 
4144-9), and perhaps in Ggs Bi Cto the polis'—es polin—without context). In Ar.íio- tí: — Is not to put in 
the city” (yer) fede peer | rae mol AJO—it is unclear whether put in’ has a physical sense, ‘place [something | in the 
city’, in which case polis is the urban area, or means ‘impose [charges] on the polis [that employs them |’, in 
Which case polis is probably used in its political sense. 

is Gish-g: (probably); Ga3Bbs-6; Go.7.107 11, 1034, 11.12; GrgA8, G8o.14 (at Rhittens; G8; 
Gro2.2. 

1-0 Kor the final report of the Greck-American survey, see Watrous, Hadzi Vallianou, and Blitzer 2254; 
for initial reports of the ongoing Greek-Italian survey, see Bredaki, Longo, and Benzi rote, 20:1. Bredaki 
Longo, and Benzi (2012: 275-6) compare the objectives and methods ot the two surveys. 
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agricultural hinterland as symptomatic of state-formation (Cucuzza 1998: 67; 
Watrous and Hadzi-Vallianou 2004a: 315—17; 2004b: 342-4). 

During the Archaic and Classical periods Phaistos probably controlled the 
Mesara plain from the coast in the west to its border with Gortyn in the east, 
although there is no evidence for the precise location of this border. 121 References 
in the Odyssey and in G72 complicate what we might otherwise imagine to have 
been a straightforward division of the fertile plain with Phaistos controlling the 
west end and Gortyn the east. In Odyssey 3.293-6 Nestor relates how on Menelaus? 
journey home from Troy, after getting blown off course rounding Cape Malia, 
part of his fleet was driven to Crete. ‘There is a sheer and steep cliff (lisse aipeta te 
petra) at the shore of the misty sea, at the end (escbatiei) of Gortyn. There the 
south wind pushes a large wave toward a reef on the left, toward Phaistos, and a 
small rock holds back the great wave! ? The ‘sheer and steep cliff? has been 
identified with either. Cape Lithino at the extreme southwest of Crete or Cape 
Nisos to the south of Kommos (Fic. 2).123 For a ship sailing towards the coast, 
Phaistos would have been to the north of this cliff (‘on the left’). If so, these verses 
indicate that Gortyn controlled the Asterousia mountains and the south coast of 
Crete from at least as far cast as Leben (G63) to the west coast south of the Mesara. 


12) Fora detailed account of the relations between Phaistos and Gortyn, sec Cucuzza 1997; 200$; 314720. 
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Cucuzza 1997: 24; Shaw zooob: 759-10. Cf. D''Acunto 2008 who locates the Lsse aipeur te perra and 
Amvklaion on the south coast of Crete in the vicinity of Kaloi Limenes (Fie. 21. 
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The Odyssey is not, admittedly, compelling evidence tor the geo political organ 
ization of archaic Crete (or for anywhere else, for that matter) nor is there 
widespread agreement on its historical context, although the early sixth century 
is gaining some currency. Even so, G72.3.5-9 suggests that Gortyn exerted 
control of some kind over the southwestern corner of the Mesara in the first halt 
of the fifth century. This passage provides that a divorced woman accused of 
having taken property belonging to her ex-husband swear an oath of denial by the 
goddess Artemis before (the statue of) the Archeress at Amyklaion. We assume 
that Amyklaion lay within the territory of Gortyn (comm. ad loc. ). Cucuzza ( 1997: 
64-72; 2005: 315-17) identifies one of two sanctuaries with the one at Amvklaion: 
either the sanctuary at Kommos or the sanctuary of Artemis at Kalamaki several 


124 If Odyssey 3.293-6 preserves an accurate description of 


kilometers to the north. 
the territories of Gortyn and Phaistos at some point in the Archaic period, the 
location of either of the two sanctuaries proposed for the one at Amvklaion 
suggests that it was located near the border of Gortvn and Phaistos (Cucuzza 
1997: 79). Phaistos, in short, was for some time in the sixth and fifth centuries 
boxed in bv Gortyn to the south. 

There is little evidence for rural habitation in the Western Mesara during the 
sixth and fifth centuries, suggesting either its desertion or at most the seasonal use 
of rural farmsteads without permanent occupation.!^? When habitation in the 
countryside returns (0.375), rather than re-occupving the earlier archaic sites the 
people preferred to establish new farms and hamlets, although even then rural 
settlement during the remainder of the late Classical period (¢. 375-300) is sparse, 
with an increase by three residential sites over the Archaic period. Both the 
apparent decrease in rural settlement during the period ¢.5 50-375 and the preter- 
ence for new, previously unoccupied sites for the location of new tarms and hamlets 
suggest a discontinuity of rural settlement during the period ¢.550-375. It is not 
until the final quarter of the fourth century that rural settlement within the survey 
area increases significantly (Watrous and Hadzi-Vallianou 2004a: 326-8). 

The Mesara Plain is, admittedly, unlike any other part of Crete in both the 
extent of its arable land and the fertility of its alluvial soils. "^ Thus, patterns of 
settlement and land-use elsewhere on Crete may not resemble those in the Mesara 
Plain. Furthermore, competition with Gortyn for control of the plain might have 
influenced where people lived. Indeed, the reference to serts residing in the 
country in G72.4.32-5 (discussed above) indicates that we might expect to find 


U+ Neither site suits all of the ancient evidence tor the location of Amyklaion and scholarly opinion on 
this question remains divided. See Shaw zocob: 709-11 with nn, ei 8. 

LIS Cucuzza zori: 169; Bredaki, Longo, Benzi sort: 919. For the scarcity of evidence dating te the penod 
($2$7375 From the ridge and its immediate environs, see Phaistos Site. 

17^ The Mesara Plain includes to thirds of the best arable land on Crete (40,438 hectares ) coüsisung ot 


rich alluvial farmland with ample groundwater drained by the leropotamos river. 


more evidence for rural habitation in Central and East Mesara, at least during the 
first half of the fifth century, than has been found in West Mesara. Yet it remains 
the case that on current evidence habitation appears to have been strongly 
nucleated in the late seventh and sixth centuries and we should resist discussions 
of settlement, society, and land-use that assume or imply otherwise. 

Crete’s agricultural zone ends at an altitude of about one thousand meters. 
Above this, the uplands of Mt. Psiloritis and Lasithi provided seasonal pasture, but 
possibly not equally so for all six of the communities whose town centers occupied 
the foothills. Nowicki (2000: 23) observes that communication with the upland 
pastures on Mt. Psiloritis was easier for settlements located, as were Eleutherna, 
Axos, and Prinias, in the northern and eastern foothills. Access to the upland 
pastures of Mt. Psiloritis from the west and south was far more dificult. Nowicki 
concludes that communities to the north and east were likely to have depended to 
a greater extent on herding in their economy than were those to the south and 
west. Access to Lasithi is more difficult from the north, south, and west than it is 
from the east where the transition between the coastal plain and the mountain is 
gentler. A series of steep and craggy ridges along the western side of Lasithi forms 
an effective barrier between the uplands and the Mesara plain and the Pediadha. 
These natural barriers may be expected to have reduced the contribution of 
herding to the economy of Datala and Lvktos by making it more difficult for 
members of these communities to access the summer pastures on Lasithi. Yet 
Lyktos1B, which probably concerns the seasonal movement of livestock, suggests 
to the contrary that animal husbandry may have played a significant role in the 
economy of Lyktos (Introd. 7C). 

The terntory of six of the poleis probably extended to the coast, although it is 
rarely possible to determine with certainty the location of the archaic and classical 
ports. The polis-towns of Knossos and Phaistos were about five kilometers as the 
crow flies from the coast. Archaeologists have proposed two candidates, both at 
the mouths of rivers, for the harbor of Knossos: Poros-Katsambas at the mouth of 
the ancient Kairatos river (present-day Katsambas) and Amnisos at the mouth 
of the ancient Amnisos river (present-day Karatos). Communication with Poros- 
Katsambas was probably easier and the recent discovery there of Minoan ship 
sheds confirms its use as a harbor during the Neopalatial period (¢.1500-1200), but 
the small bay at Amnisos, also a Bronze Age harbor, offered somewhat better 
protection than the more open coastline at Poros-Katsambas and there is evidence 
of activity there during the Archaic period. ^^ Kommos and Matala on the west 
coast have been identified as harbors of Phaistos, although there is little 


7^ For the recent discovery of Minoan ship sheds at Poros-Katsambas, sec. Vasilakis 2010. For the 
remains at Amnisos, including the Minoan villa, walls associated with the Bronze Age harbor, and the 


substantial Early fron Aye and later open air sanctuary, scc Schafer 19923. 
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archacological evidence for activity at Kommos during the period (6 vts or a 
Matala earlier than the fourth century. 22 The small bay at Matala otters better 
protection than the more open coastline at Kommoas. 

The fitth-century agreement. between Gortyn and. Leben. (Gép) may be 
evidence that this small settlement. on the south coast. served as a port for 
Gortyn. However, Leben was c.14.5 km. south of Gortyn as the crow flies and 
the arid highlands of the Asterousia mountains barred the way, making the trip 
both long and difficult. This perhaps explains why Gortyn appears to have 
sought access to a more convenient, if more distant, harbor on the west coast 
(Phaistos Site). 

For Eleutherna, the reference to ‘Dion Akron! (*"Zeus's promontory/pcak! or 
‘divine promontory/peak’) in Eleutherna:.; likely refers to a cape on the north 
coast of Crete between Rethymno and Heraklion (comm. ad loc.). D so, the 
context of the reference (a rule concerning sympotic drinking at Dion Akron) 
suggests that the territory of Eleutherna extended to the north. coast. The 
ancient settlement, archaic and later, at Stavromenos, on the north coast ten 
kilometers north of Eleutherna (eleven kilometers east. of Rethymno), is a 
likely candidate for a harbor of Eleutherna (Schiering 1982: 17-47; Perlman 
2004b: 1159). 

Almyrida, located on a small bav on the north coast near the modern village of 
Sisses, provides the most convenient coastal access for Axos. Earlier and later 
remains have been found there, but nothing between the end of the Bronze Age 
(c.1200) and the Hellenistic period. If Almvrida is the location of ancient Kvtaion 
as Stefanakis (1998) suggests, numismatic evidence indicates that it was a polis in 
the late fourth century. The route (c.11 km. as the crow flies) between Axos and 
Almyrida is reasonablv clear, but the pass through the Kouloukonas mountains 
was difficult. 

The coastal settlement of Chersonesos has been identified as the harbor of 
Lyktos. Remains at Chersonesos are no earlier than the fourth century, although 
fragments of a sixth-century funerary stele were discovered one kilometer to the 
south of Chersonesos near the village of Koutoulophari (LSAG 316 no. +o). 
Chersonesos is attested as a polis in the third century and appears to have joined 
politically with Lyktos in the second century (Perlman 2004b: 1155). Viviers (1994: 
252—4) argues on the basis of Li that the union dates to the sixth century, but this 
Is very uncertain (comm. ad loc.). 

The remaining tour poleis—Datala (Aphrati?), Dreros, Eltynia, and Prinias— 
were probably cut off from direct access to the coast by the territory of another 
polis: Prinias by Tylissos to the north, Datala (= Aphrati?) bv Priansos to the 


L8 Eor the partial abandonment of the Early Iron Age and later sanctuary at Kommos during the penod 


r.600—37s, sce Shaw 20002: 36-7; for Matala, see Perlman 1o04b: 1177-8. 
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south, Dreros by Olous to the east and Milatos to the north, and Eltynia by 
Knossos to the north and Priansos to the south, This does not, of course, mean 
that these land-locked communities did not negotiate the right to use the 
harbor of a neighboring polis, as Tylissos apparently. did. with its neighbor 


Knossos (M&L 42B). 


3. THE INSCRIPTIONS 


A. Inscription and Display 


The writing on archaic and classical Cretan inscriptions varies considerably, but is 
generally notable tor the large size of the lettering.! ^? Perlman (2002: 214-16) has 
catalogued all the inscriptions of sufficient size inscribed on the Pythion at Gortyn, 
most from the Archaic period, and has found that the height of the letters on 29 
out of 31 of them varies from 4 to 25 cm.! ?? The two whose lettering is smaller 
(2-4 cm.), though still very legible, are both from the fifth century (G78, G79), 
suggesting perhaps that bv then masons had become more skillful in their writing 
or more confident in their readers’ ability to read (or both), and could thus make 
their letters smaller. Other fifth-centurv inscriptions are similar; e.g. the letters on 
both G41 and G72 are 2.5-3.0 cm. Even then, however, as anyone who has looked 
at the Code or other Gortvnian inscriptions can testify, the letters are large enough 
to be easilv viewed at some distance, and the letters on some of the early 
inscriptions are enormous. The onlv text in which the lettering can truly be called 
small is the agreement with Spensithios; its letters are only about one-tenth the 
size of those inscribed on stone, and the worn parts are truly difficult to read. !?! 
But this was probably a private copy of the agreement, perhaps made for and even 
bv Spensithios himself and not intended for public display (Dax Introd.). With 
this exception, the size and legibility of the letters indicate that all the texts in this 
edition were intended for public display. 

To be sure, the current legibility of these texts also depends on the condition of 
the stones, but inscriptions that have been well preserved, such as G72, are among 
the most legible inscribed texts we have from the Greek world. In addition, most 


)29 r: ‘ š H 1 i š 
Wilson (2059: 558) asserts that ‘the lettering is often small and. barely legible, and there is no 


punctuation’; this conclusion may have some validity for other parts of Greece, but it is not applicable to 
archaic or classical Cretan inscriptions. 

130 For comparison, the letters on Athenian inscriptions of the fifth century are regularly less than » em. in 
height and sometimes less than í om. 
HI JMD iie give the height as 0.03-6.06 em. for side A and 0.04-0.08 cm. for side B. These impossibly 
small figures are evidently a misprint for 0.36.6 cm. and 0.4-0.8 em. The text was certainly more legible 


(despite the small lettering) when first inscribed than it is today, 
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ob the archaic inscriptions (like many from other parts of Greece) contain lines or 
dots separating words or groups of words (Introd. 30i). I appears, then, that the 
masons!"? who inscribed these texts made an effort trom the begiuniny, to make 
them as legible as possible; if by the Classical period they dispensed with word 
division and generally reduced the size of their lettering, it was probably because 
they were writing for a more experienced readership, The result, however, was still 
eminently readable. 

We do not know who these masons were, but some of them must have been 
professionals by the fifth century, at least, and may have been from the beginning. 
Although anyone could learn to scratch a few letters on a pot, it would require 
some training, together with special tools, to carve dozens of words on a stone. 
The earliest masons were clearly still learning their trade. The size of letters often 
varies considerably, lines of writing are often not straight, and masons some 
times run out of room and have to squeeze the end ofa text into a space that is too 
small or carry over a few letters to another stone. I goes too far, however, to speak 
of the ‘ineptitude’ of archaic scribes (Wilson 2009: $58). This might accurately 
characterize some private writers scratching letters on a pot (whom we would not 
identify as ‘scribes’), but it does not apply to the masons who carved Cretan laws. 
Similarly, Wilson's claim that ‘scribes’ continually shifted the orientation of letters 
and the direction of writing may be valid for some private writers or for other parts 
of Greece but not for the masons who inscribed the Cretan laws. ! * 

With the exception of Dar (see above), all the texts in this volume were inscribed 
on stone and were, as far as we can tell, displayed in a public space. Some, especially 
in the earliest period, were inscribed on the walls of temples or other buildings; 
others were inscribed on freestanding walls or stone slabs (stelae). A few of these 
stelae (e.g. A10) are inscribed on two sides, Lyktos1A and 1B are inscribed on two 
sides of an Ionic column capital, and one text (IC 1.28.1) is inscribed on four sides 
of a stone pillar. Dai is inscribed on both sides of a thin sheet of bronze. We do not 
know where it was found. As mentioned, it may have been Spensithios’ own copy 
(perhaps even written by him), in which case another copy on stone may have been 
displayed in a public space somewhere in the city. 


32. We use ‘mason’ instead of "scribe" to avoid some of the connotations of the latter term. Scribes in 
many ancient cultures belonged to elite professional groups; they were highly trained, controlled most of the 
writing in the society, and often had considerable authority in other matters, whereas masons in Greece 
probably existed in small numbers and do not seem to have had any special authority. Even if the verb 
poinikazen means "inscribe! in addition to ‘write’, Spensithios! role (Dar) is to accompany the kosmos and 
write down texts that are provided by others. He is an employee of the polis with no evident authonty to 
influence the content of the texts he is supposed to write. 

133 "lo be fair, some of the crooked lines (e.g. Dri) were undoubtedly caused by irregulanties in the 
stone's surface which would have required the mason to carve around them. 

134 We assume Wilson is not simply thinking of boustrophedon writing. 


Fics. 
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B. Alphabet 


All the texts in this collection are written in a local (epichoric) Cretan alphabet that 
ditters significantly from the classical Greek alphabet used in Athens after 403 and 
In most of the Greek world (including Crete) in the Hellenistic period and later. 
There are also a few variations in scripts among the Cretan poleis themselves; these 
may have developed as a means of promoting the poleis’ self identities (Luraghi 
2010); and there appear to be some regional similarities among scripts from Axos 
and Eleutherna, and among those trom Datala, Lvktos, and Eltvnia. 

The letters that are most likely to confuse readers of Attic Greek are tota (which 
in most Cretan alphabets looks like à Roman $), pi (which takes several different 
forms), and the sibilant, for which the inscriptions use the letter san rather than 
sigma, the letter san resembles a four-stroke mu (Cretan mu usually has five 
strokes! ^^) or Roman M. In addition, the letters xi, psi, chi, and phi are missing 
(except for xí in L4.2), and are expressed by kappa san, pi san, kappa, and pi 
respectively. Zera, in the form of a Roman J, is used in some periods but not 
others. The Cretans preserved digamma throughout this period, and before the 
fifth century used goppa for kappa betore omicron and sometimes before other 
letters (except at Dreros). 

Finally, the vowels and diphthongs that in Attic Greek express long o and e sounds 
(eta, omcga, et, and on) are often missing in Crete, in which case these sounds are 
commonly expressed by epsilon and omicron (see below Dialect 2). Eta is used in 
some penods but in others is expressed by epsilon, omega is regularly expressed by 
omicron, but at Lyktos, Datala, and Eltynia in addition to the standard omicron we 
also find a ‘doughnut’ (two concentric circles), which seems to represent a length- 
ened o sound (see further Introd. to Lyktos). Unlike most other editors, we do not 
add a macron to epsilon and omicron when they represent eta and omega, because it 
is sometimes unclear whether these vowels are in fact lengthened. 


ab us TW alie 
755 In some nescnptions from Axos, itis written as a single vertical stroke. 


C, Dialect 
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Descriptions of the Cretan dialect, 


such as Willetts 1967: 6-7 (based on Buck 
1958: 1$4—5, 169-72) are generally quite technical. Phere are good reasons for this 
and some technical terminology is unavoidable. Our aim here, however, is to 
present the main features of the dialect as clearly as possible to readers who may 
not be well versed in historical linguistics. Thus, we try to minimize the use of 
technical terms and concentrate on those dialectical features that in our view are 
most important for understanding the texts in this volume. Most of the rules 
we list below arc intended to elucidate the most common features, or those that 
are the most unusual and thus least likely to be understood intuitively, Further 
information about dialectical forms is given in the textual notes.! 7 

Cretan is commonlv classified as à West Greek and more specifically à. Doric 
dialect, and it does in fact have much in common with certain Doric dialects of the 
Greek mainland. But it is clear that as early as the Bronze Age several different 
languages were spoken on the island, and in historical times the population 
included descendants of immigrants belonging to several dialect groups as well 
as non-Greeks (such as the so-called Eteocretans).?* As Odysseus says of the 
island, ‘Languages mingle, one with another; there are Achaeans, and great- 
hearted Eteocretans, and Kvdonians, and Dorians in three divisions, and illustri- 
ous Pelasgians" (Odyssey 19.175-77)—a passage most scholars accept as having 
some historical basis, though the details are disputed (see Russo, ctal, 1992: 
83-5). All these languages and dialects undoubtedly influenced the dialect as we 
find it in these legal texts, with the result that Cretan is not a purely Doric dialect. 

The features listed below represent common occurrences; in many cases our 
descriptions could be further expanded with exceptions and other qualifications, 
but this would not have served the needs ot the majority of our readers, who are 
not trained linguists. At the end we list some words with unfamiliar meanings, and 
unfamiliar words that either are not phonologically equivalent to their. Attic 
counterparts or whose relationship is phonologically so complex that it would 
be unhelpful to try to explain it for most readers. Anvone who wants more detail 
can consult Buck 1955 or Bile’s magisterial study (1988). Finally, because readers 
who know Greek will be familiar with the Attic dialect, we usually give Attic 
equivalents (in parentheses), and for convenience will sometimes speak of how 
Cretan diverges trom Attic, though this should not be taken to imply any par- 
ticular historical relationship between the two dialects. 


HS Kor convenience, we will generally speak of Cretan as a single dialect; geographical and historical 
variations are evident, however, which would make it more accurate to speak ot Cretan dialects (see Bile $7157. 

Bile 1988 has been an indispensable help in writing this section and tor our notes and comments on 
the tests. 
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US See especially the studies in Brixbe 1991. 
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1. Phonology 


1. The Attic-Ionic use of n for long a is not found in Cretan—dicaoras. 

. . T 139 . 2 
The ‘spurious diphthongs’ (e1, ov) are written as e and o; n is often 
written as e, and w almost always appears as o. Many editors write these 


fe 


vowels with a macron (e, o) when they are long, if they are not already 
marked as long by a circumflex accent, but because in some cases the 
length is uncertain, we have left all such words unmarked, though in some 
cases the accentuation indicates vowel length—«oérios (£etvios), movet 
(don); odor (SovAw), cf. 60Ao( (SovAor). 

3. The main vowel change is « from e before a vowel (but not if originally 
followed by a >); Indo-European (IE) vowel gradations also differ from 
the Attic equivalents—vovros (éórros), adeAmids (a8eAQov, see below s); 
rpároi (Tpédoi), tapos (tepos). 

4. Closely related is the transposition of the liquid p when the IE zero-grade 
form vocalizes—xaprepós (kparepós), ropri (pori = mpos). 

s. Aspiration is absent, both initially (psilosis) and in combination with the 
consonants « and x; in the fifth century 0 occurs before vowels and + 
before liquids and nasals (Bile 140)—6s, «póvos (xpovos), Tpatro: (Tpédo), 
bioi (beoi), rvaros (8vnros). 

6. Intervocalic vs and final vs before a vowel are retained—eovoa (€xovoa), 
tovs éAevÜépovs (rovs éAevÜépovs), but ròs naírvpavs (rovs uaprupas). 

7. Original -v7- in verb endings is retained—yfBiovr: (Boo < 9Báovo:, see 
below 15). 

8. Ininal digamma (F) is commonly retained; also in compounds—foivo 
(otvov) anofeinovti (anecroo:, subjunctive, see below 22). 

9. Final consonants are regularly assimilated before a consonant, as are also 
consonant groups within words (including ¿ = oó), and occasionally 
consonants that are separated—rad óí(kas (rns 9ixgs), TO uavpoa (Tov 
prj poa ), vurr( (vokti), €yparrai (yéyparrai), rpo00a (mpdabev), dixaddev 
(6.xáLew), vvvapat (dvvapac). 


10. Final consonants are sometimes doubled before a vowel 


Tovas (Or TrÓvs) 
enifaAAÀovravs. 

11. Double consonants may (or may not) be simplified; accordingly, initial 
zeta (sec above 9) may become a single de/ta—édox (£óo(). This sometimes 
results in variant forms in the same text—aAos, adAAos (G72.1.44, 53), 
kpéUla. (ypñoad and «pba. Much. more rarely there is variation 


139 TH : : : DN 
In some carly inscriptions some types of compensatory lengthening of e are written with a special sign 
(B), which is usually taken 10 be v. 
140 x” 4 * ` t D , 
Inthe Gortvn Code (G72) the proportion of Bio -Hai is roughly 3:1. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22 


23. 


25. 


26. 
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2 A . , / ' 
between single and double vowels even in the same text drdd and 
amÀos (in 41). 


| The prepositions dvd and zapá undergo apocope, both alone and in 


compounds —zap TOV avopa, CLUDE OG ILEVON (avadeEapevos ). av (hay OF 
may not become dy: before m-—dqimri or dene. 

If o was originally IE ti, it Appears as TT-—üTTU (€ouga, onda), pee TTOS 
(ue aos), OTTOS Or IN carly texts olos ( 6008 ). 

The prepositions é« (é<) and évs (ets) both shorten to és before. à 
consonant (¿oç in Á1.12); thus, before a consonant és with a gen. = ecs, 
but és with an acc. = évs. In forming compounds, ég- can stand for cither 
er- Of eia-. 


The future and aorist of Z-stem verbs are formed with «a—dccak«aas, 


À is sometimes expressed as v after a vowel—4aóevmiat and dòedàmur. 


2. Morphology 


The reflexive pronoun is formed by the personal pronoun and adzas, cach 
inflected separately—7iv abroc (€autw), ra Fa avràs (ra éaurms). 

Only one half of the relative pronoun is inflected—éris, dre, ÖT, dz 
(= 0071s, oDTwOS, WTW, ATWA). 

Verbs in -ao are conjugated like verbs in -eo, with e shortening to ¢ (see 
above 3). 

Active infinitives of thematic verbs (including contract verbs) end in -év 
or for verbs in -ao (see above 19) in -&; infinitives of athematic verbs end 
in -pev, Which may be long or short (and can be ambiguous in texts which 
lack eta)—x«pivev, vikév, onder (dde(Aew), ourbtuny and duvúnev, nu qv and 
nev (efvac, both in Dri.3). Bile 239-42. 

Three Attic deponent verbs—mevdopat, cvéopat, eAeoouac—have active 
forms (vev0o, etc. ). 

Short-vowel aorist subjunctives are retained—ói«dxoec (see above 15), 
Occ kaàvri (= de(Ewoar, sec above 7). 

Present and perfect subjunctives of some athematic verbs are formed by 
adding personal endings directly to the (long) stem——vévàrat (ddvarac), 
EOTETEKVOTAL (ékrerekrcopévos W). 

The ‘Doric future’ in -oeo (which becomes -oco, above 3) is the rule— 


éxatorrt (€£ovot). 
3. Vocabulary—unfamiliar meanings 


dpm / avri (see above 12), alone or in compounds, means ‘concerning’, as 
in Homer—ayri d0Xor. 
arri Means ‘in front of? (Lat. aute)—avri pacrüpor. 
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p 


29. 


30. 


xaprepos (above 4) with éner (= erat, above 20) means ‘in control of `— 
70r kpeuarovr KapTEpors pev. 

xdopnos = kosmos, the leading official of most Cretan poleis. 

roreo (dwrew), used ot litigants, and amomovéo, used of witnesses, = *speak 


in court’. 
4. Vocabulary—unfamiliar dialect forms 


atpéw (= aipéw) is standard in the sixth century but takes the form a¿Àéo in 
the fifth century (Bile 121). 


E’ w *# r7/ 
. “UKATL = €ELKOOL < €-71KO0O01. 
, , " 
. uiva = Nuov. 
w é " , 
. OKA, TOKA = OTE, TOTE. 


. Tpetyus = rpéoBus. 


TOVV, TOW = TOUdE, TWHE. 


s. Vocabulary—unfamiliar words 


. de (jj) and -ac (e.g. rac) = ‘where’ or especially ‘as’. 


axevo = ‘take care of". 
autraivouat (avadaivouac) = ‘adopt’. 
natos = ‘immune from penalty’. 


Re 


. ôpopevs = ‘adult’ (lit. ‘runner’ ). 
5 
é 


= ‘where’ or ‘when’. 


. ò émiflaMor = ‘claimant’, either to an estate (as an heir) or to the hand of 


an ‘heiress’ (Introd. 5C4). 
Ka = dv. 
Kaptaimos = ‘cattle’ as distinct from zpoBara = ‘small animals’ (sheep and 


goats). 


. Aayato = ‘release’ (but see comm. ad G78.4). 
. Aeio= ‘wish’ (8€Ào ). 
. pwàéo= ‘contend in court’. 
, “ €... 3 [3 , 
. Táou04/ náoTas = OWN / Owner . 
. TatpooKos = ‘heiress’. 


x. # , 
. TEOM = j1eTa. 


oréya = ‘house’. 


D. Punctuation 


Greek inscriptions do not use punctuation (in our sense) or distinguish small and 
capital letters until a much later period. But Cretan and other Greek inscriptions 
from the Archaic and Classical periods do make use of several features that serve 
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some of the functions of modern punctuation and paragraphing, namely, word 
division, asyndeton, gaps, and the direction of writing. 


1. Word- Division 


Before the fifth century, most Cretan inscriptions have a rudimentary form of 
word-division, in which a vertical line—or in three texts two dots ( Eles 3; Elers) 
or small circles (G62), one above the other—separate words or small groups of 
words. The use of word-division is neither consistent nor systematic, though it 
generally does not occur between natural groupings of words, such as article and 
noun or preposition and noun. The effect of word-division can be seen in the first 
line of Dri, which in translation would look something like this: 


thepolis | hasdecided | whensomeonchasbeenkosmos | withintenyears 
| thesameperson. 


This would undoubtedly be easier to read than: 
thepolishasdecidedwhensomeonehasbeenkosmoswithintenyearsthesameperson. 


These division marks would have provided assistance for readers, who at this 
early time might not have much experience reading longer texts, and it seems 
likely that this was in fact their purpose. 


2. Other Signs 


In addition to these forms of word-division, a few other signs are insenbed in the 
space before an asvndeton; these reinforce the implication of asyndeton that a new 
clause or new section is beginning. Most notable is the ‘hourglass’ sign (X) in 
Dri1.4, which separates this line from the first three; it is also found in G72.9.43, 
Ls.7 (><), and perhaps in G72.7.4. We also find an inscribed folium or ‘leaf? (V) in 
G47.10 and a ligo or ‘mattock (€-) in G72.10.25. 

Besides these inscribed signs, painted decorations of vanous sorts fill some of 
the gaps in G72 (e.g. in 1.12, 5.9); drawings of these can be found in Guarducci 
1950: 125, and a complete list in Willetts 1967: 4. Several of those that appear in 
older drawings of G72 are no longer visible today because the paint has worn off; it 
seems likely that all the gaps in this inscription (and perhaps in others) were 
originally painted, but that the paint has disappeared from most of them. 


y. Asyndeton 


Since most Greek sentences contain a particle indicating a connection to the 
sentence that precedes (commonly ‘and’ or *but`), à sentence without a connect- 
ing, particle is notable. This phenomenon, called asvndeton (lit. 'non-connect- 
ing’), commonly indicates the beginning of a new subject, rather like the 
beginning of a new paragraph today. Usage varies over time and is never entirely 
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consistent, but asvndeton can often alert readers to the organizational structure of 


a text that treats several difterent subjects. 
4. Gaps 


Many of these texts also contain gaps, usually one or two letters wide but 
sometimes wider, where nothing was written on the stone even though the surface 
was smooth enough for writing. Like asvndeton, gaps commonly indicate the 
switch to a new topic or sub-topic. Gaps may occur together with asyndeton. In 
the Gortyn Code (G72), gaps are more frequent than asyndeton, and seem to 
mark subdivisions within the larger subjects, which are marked by asyndeton. 
Gaps mav also indicate the end of a text, in which case they mav be quite long. 
These gaps are traditionally indicated bv the notation vac. (vacat = ‘it is empty’). 
The use of asvndeton and gaps in the Gortyn Code is fairly systematic (see Gagarin 


1982); elsewhere it seems to varv widelv. 
s. Direction of Writing 


The direction of writing in most of these inscriptions is boustrophedon or back-and- 
forth (lit. ‘as the ox turns’). It usually begins from the right and runs to the left 
(retrograde ) in the first line and then left to right in the second line, and so forth, 
though a few texts begin from the left. On Crete the writing may be boustro- 
phedon even in the rare cases where the letters are written vertically (e.g. Pri). 
Sometimes a new line will begin in the same direction as the one above it; in most 
cases this indicates that a new provision is beginning, though the provision may be 
related to what precedes (see further Jeffery 1990: 43-50). We follow Jeffery in 
referring to this practice as ‘archaic paragraphing’. 


E. Dating 


The primary method of dating these texts is by letter forms. Where we have 
enough material from one site (as at Axos, Eleutherna, Gortyn, and Lyktos), 
these may provide a rough relative chronology (see Ikonomaki 2010). Another 
factor that is sometimes useful is the date of the building on which a text was 
inscribed, though this argument is often circular since the date assigned to the 
building can be influenced by the supposed dates of its inscriptions. We must 
emphasize, therefore, that the dates assigned to all these texts are approximate and 
tentative. Jeffery (1990: 311) warns that ‘any attempt at precise dating of Cretan 
inscriptions before the fifth century is most uncertain’; we would add that even 


fifth-century dates must be used with caution. 


F. Literacy 
i. The Issue 


Questions about the degree of literacy in archaic and classical Greece have stirred 
considerable debate in recent ycars, as scholars disagree about how many people 
could read or write, at what level, and what kinds of people. Ihe debate was 
stimulated by Harris (1989), who argued that in Greece generally literacy was 
more restricted than had previously been thought. His conclusions have been 
accepted by many, but have also encountered significant opposition, especially 
regarding Athens, for which we have more evidence than for anywhere else (sec 
Pébarthe 2006, Missiou 2011). 

In an influential study specifically examining Cretan literacy, Whitley has argued 
that, in contrast to the other parts of Greece, in Crete, private inscriptions are 
plentiful in the eighth and seventh centuries, but they almost disappear in the sixth 
century. From this he concludes that the level of literacy on the island in the late 
Archaic and Classical periods was significantly lower than it was earlier, and that 
Crete in the sixth and fifth centuries knew only ‘seribal literacy’. Therefore, only a 
small number of Cretan elites could have read the texts collected here. The ruling 
elite would thus have been able to impose laws favorable to themselves on the rest 
of the population, who would not be aware of the inequalities contained in such 
legislation. Public inscription, especially when it was monumental like the Gortyn 
Code, would have conveyed the authority of these laws to the common people 
without letting them know their content (Whitley 1997: esp. 649-61). 

One might wonder why the many Cretans who learned to read and write in the 
eighth and seventh centuries suddenly forgot this skill in the sixth at more or less 
the same moment when large quantities of legislation began to be written and 
displayed publicly, and indeed Whitlev's evidence for private writing in the 
Archaic period has been disputed by Perlman, who concludes that private writing 
actually increased after 600.'*! Perlman’s data (which have increased with recent 
finds) cast doubt on the view that in the sixth and fifth centuries reading and 
writing were confined to the elite members of the community, so that few outside 
of the ruling elite could have read the archaic and classical legislation of Crete. The 
inscriptions themselves (sce below) also suggest a larger reading audience than 
Whitley’s conclusions would allow. '** 

The fact that so much legislation was publicly displayed, moreover, suggests 
that these laws were intended to be widely communicated. The purpose of a single 


UP! Perlman 2002: 194-6 with table pp. 218-25; see also Gagarin 22082: 68-71 and Johnston 2013. 


IH On literae, see also Papakonstantinou 2002: esp. 137749. More recently Whitley himselt has left open 
the possibility rhat the evidence may have different explanations: "either tewer individuals were literate than 


elsewhere in the Aegean, or personal expression through writing was in some wav discouraged” (2009. 2891 
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monument like the Gortyn Code (G72) could perhaps have been to convey 
authority bv making a visual impact, but if so, this one inscription should have 
sufficed bv itself to achieve this aim. Yet the Code was not a one-off collection like 
the inscribed stele with the laws of Hammurabi now in the Louvre; it was 
surrounded by dozens of earlier and later legal inscriptions, some on the same 
wall, others on nearby walls or stelae, that Were considerably less monumental. It 
is hard to believe these would all have been displaved in public purely for the sake 
of their visual impact. 


2. The Inscriptions 


Apart from the level of literacy, certain features of sixth- and fifth-century inscrip- 
tions appear intended to make the texts easier to read, suggesting that the 
legislators who drew up the laws and the masons who carved them were aiming 
to make them available to fairly wide audience. The letters are generally large and 
deeplv incised; some, at least, and perhaps all were originally painted red, which 
would have increased their legibility.'** At Gortyn the practice of writing some of 
the earliest inscriptions in long rows of text covering many blocks gradually gave 
way to inscnptions with shorter rows organized into columns of text that would 
have eliminated the need to walk along the side of a building while reading a law. 

Punctuation in the texts also seems aimed at helping readers. As noted above 
(Introd. 3Di), word-division is a feature of most early texts; this feature disappears 
around 500, suggesting that as readers became more proficient, this aid was no 
longer needed. At Gortyn after 500, masons began to group more laws together 
on the same inscription, and readers may have had difficulty finding the ones they 
needed to read. Masons then often used asyndeton or small gaps (or both) 
between sentences or groups of sentences to help readers see where a new 
provision or group of provisions began. And the direction of writing that began 
on a new line could sometimes indicate a change of subject (‘archaic paragraph- 
ing’); this too would have helped readers locate the provisions they wanted to read 
(see further Perlman 2004c; Gagarin 2008a: esp. 39-66, 122-75). 

It seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, that those in charge of enacting and 
displaving these legal inscnptions were trying to make them accessible to a 
broader segment of the community than just the elite. We are not suggesting 
anything approaching universal literacy, but at least some non-elite members of 
the community could probably have read the laws if they wanted to know how to 
proceed when they had some dispute with a neighbor or thought they had been 
harmed in some wav. Families with property might want to read an inheritance 


ne Just as some of the painted signs in the gaps in G72 have vanished since carlier drawings were made 
(Introd. 3121, many of the letters that were originally painted red may no longer show any traces of 


color. 
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law, and families with only daughters would be especially interested in the law 
pertaining to heiresses. We will never know precise numbers, but it is likely that 
many, perhaps most of those who were or might expect to be involved in litigation 
would have been able to read the relevant laws, some perhaps with help trom 
friends, and that many of these would actually have done so. Presumably, the 
wealthier members of the community, who would be most interested in many 
of these laws (many of which concern property), would be best able to read 
them, but the poorer citizens and even slaves would also have been interested in 
some laws, and some of these probably learned to read well enough to understand 
these texts. 


4. GOVERNMENT 


Following Aristotle, Cretan society has traditionally been seen as an aristocracy 
with an oligarchic form of government, in which the leading official of each polis 
was the kosmos, a position open only to members of the elite. The evidence of the 
laws confirms the prominent role of the kosmos, but otherwise reveals a more 
complex picture of the political structures of Cretan poleis, one in which several 
parts of the community participate in decision-making. In particular, the inscrip- 
tions reveal significant participation in civic affairs by groups that include a 
relatively large share of the population.'** Just what the relationship was between 
these larger bodies and other groups and officials is not entirely clear, and may 
have differed in different poleis; but it does seem clear that the label ‘oligarchy’ 
without qualification is misleading as a general characterization of Cretan govern- 
ment. In fact, the concept of oligarchy and the clear opposition between democ- 
racy and oligarchy, which are so well established in Greece by the end of the fifth 
century (especially in the context of the Peloponnesian War), were largely 
unknown in the sixth. We are not suggesting that the government of any of 
these poleis was democratic, but rather that governments were composed of a 
mixture of elements, with the kosmos having clear authority in some respects but 
also being subject to constraints imposed by the broader community, as well as 


subject to the rule of law.'*° 


FH. Given the nature of our evidence, it is impossible to be more precise about the percentage of the 


population that would have been designated bv the term "polis! or the city ethnics, but we are confident that 
it would have been larger than that designated by the modern term ‘elite’, however this is defined í and it 
usually remains undefined, which may account for its recent populanty among scholars). 

145 Neither term, ‘oligarchy’ or ‘democracy’, is found before the fifth century. It is perhaps also worth 
stating that the Cretan laws make no mention of monarchy or kingship, 

136 Sec Gehrke 2009: 399: "there is no doubt that the formal power of decision-making (in archaic 
Greece} rested with the people, that is, the popular Assembly, which our sources usually call damus, desnos Or 


A. The Polis 


The word polis is found in texts from (in roughly chronological order) Dreros, 
Axos, Datala, Eltynia, Gortyn, and Eleutherna. In addition to its political uses 
(state in the abstract and the decision-making authority of the state), it can refer to 
the union of hinterland and urban center, to the urban center alone, or more 
specifically to the citadel (Hansen and Nielsen 2004: 39-46). At Eleutherna, 
Gortyn, and perhaps at Axos the word is clearly used in the sense of the urban 
area or ‘city’,'?” but it is also well attested in archaic Crete in the sense of political 
community. The most debated issue with regard to this last sense is, how inclusive 
a community the word polis designated at this ume. 

The origin and development of the Greek polis have been the subject of many 
studies in recent vears,'** some of which seem to assume that the process was 
fairly uniform across the Greek world. Even if there was a single pattern for the rest 
of Greece, the archaeological evidence seems to suggest that not only was devel- 
opment in some respects different in Crete (e.g. archaic Cretan ‘cultural restraint’) 
but that it may have varied across the island.’*? The following remarks are 
theretore limited to Crete, specifically to those poleis in central Crete from 
which insenbed laws survive trom the Archaic and Classical periods. 

Traditionally, scholars’ understanding of the Cretan polis, just as of other 
Cretan institutions, has been heavily influenced by the reports of later Greeks 
beginning with Plato and Aristotle (Perlman 1992; Introd. 1). Typical of this 
approach is a recent paper by Youni, who takes it as ‘well-established’ that ‘the 
regime of Cretan cities had been aristocratic from the Archaic through the 
Hellenistic period’, and that ‘supreme power’ was exercised by the kosmo1, who 
were ‘military leaders and governors’ with judicial authority, who ‘took all essen- 
tial decisions with the assistance of the Council, which consisted of ex-kosmot’ 
(Youni 2010: 154, citing Aristotle and Ephorus). The only alternative to this 
picture that she considers is that of a sovereign polis with a relatively powerless 
kosmos, but she rejects this alternative, arguing instead that decision-making at 
Dreros and other poleis was restricted to members of the elite. 

In our view, however, the epigraphical evidence suggests a middle ground 
between ‘ohgarchic’ rule by the kosmos and the ‘elite’? and ‘democratic’ rule by a 
large share of the community, or the polis. The inscriptions suggest, rather, that 
from the earliest time (as in Dri), both groups participated in governance. 1n what 


simply. polis. For Gehrke, however, the people! are primarily land-owners and those who were active as 
soldiers. Whitley (2209: 174. 251) calls the form ot government ‘oligarchie republicanism’. 

147 We generally translate pols city? or ‘polis-town? whenever it is used in this geographical sense, but 
when polts refers to the political community, we will speak of the ‘polis’. 

14E ecce Mitchell and Rhodes 1997, Davies 2009: 11, with further references. 

1*" Morris 1998, esp. 58 68, Whitley 2509. For archate Cretan "cultural restrain’, see Introd. 2B. 
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follows we examine all the evidence for the polis in our texts, beginning with those 
trom Dreros, which are the carliest. We leave aside the information provided by 
fourth-century and later writers in their accounts of the ‘Cretan politeia’. As much 
as possible, moreover, we confine oursclves to the terminologv of the inscriptions 
rather than later terms like ‘assembly’, which carry connotations that may not be 
applicable to early Crete; and we caution that even if we translate a term like 
poliatasas ‘citizen’, this does not mean that it necessarily carries the implications of 
‘citizen’ in the modern world, or even of polites in classical Athens. 


1. Dreros 


Both Dri and Drs open with a clause proclaiming ‘it pleased the polis’ (ewade 
boli), the standard expression for ‘the polis decided’. To this Drs adds ‘the tribes 
having been assembled’ (dialeisasi pylasi).!°° The force of this expression is not 
certain. It could mean that the tribes assembled and then a separate (smaller) 
body, the polis, decided, and thus that the tribes had only an advisory role—‘with 
the tribes assembled, the polis decided’. Because the participial phrase is in the 
same case (dative) as polts, however, it is more likely that ‘tribes’ stands in 
apposition to polis—‘it was pleasing to the polis, that is, to the tribes assembled’ 
(comm. ad loc.). This suggests that when the whole polis met, it assembled by 
tribe, and that the polis was thus roughly equivalent to all those who belonged to 
one of the tribes in Dreros.!?! 

The enactment clause in Dr1 (line 1) mentions only the polis, but later it 
mentions the polis again in à way that mav be informauve (line 4): "The oath- 
swearers [are] the kosmos and the damioi and the twenty of the polis.” It is not 
certain exactly what oaths are sworn or when, but since the oath-swearing was 
presumably accompanied bv a certain amount of ritual, the best explanation for 
the participation of just twenty members of the polis is that total membership ot 
the polis was too large for all members to participate in the ceremony. The law 
thus enlists a smaller group, ‘the twenty of the polis’, who represented the tull 
polis in the oath-swearing ceremonv. Some take the expression to be equivalent to 
the polis (i.e. ‘the twenty who comprise the polis’), but if this were the case, polis 
alone would suffice, as it does in line 1. Thus, we conclude that tor the oath- 
swearing ceremony, the polis was represented by twenty persons; and trom this we 
may speculate that the full polis consisted of at least 200 members (1:10) and 


8° "This is the most likely sense of the participle, but it is not certain; see n. ad loc. 


^! Possibly chere were separate meetings of the tribes in addition to the meeting of the assembly, but 
more probably there was simply a meeting of the assembly at which the tribes voted separately” (Rhodes and 
Lewis 1997: 390). We should not assume, however, that the decision was reached by vonny. 

ins Supertluous words are rarely included in these early texts; rather, early Greck laws are more com- 
monly elliptical, sometimes to the point of obscurity. Morcover, the genitive would be difficult to explain on 


this reading. 
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perhaps many more than this. The oath was also sworn by the damiot, who were 
presumably somehow connected with the damos (Attic demos = "people? or 
‘common people’); and it ts reasonable to suppose that they were similar to the 
twenty of the polis—a small group representing a larger membership.'°* The oath 
was thus sworn by three separate elements comprising the community of Dreros: 
the kosmos as the highest official, the Zamtor who represented the daos, and 
twenty members representing the polis. 

The precise composition of damos and the polis is unclear. Van Effenterre 
(1985) has argued that the polis consisted of the urban inhabitants of Dreros 
and the damos, who must have been different, consisted of the rural inhabitants of 
the territory of Dreros. With regard to the polis, this conclusion may draw some 
support from semantic considerations: one of the meanings of polis, perhaps its 
most basic sense, is the ‘urban area’, that is, a fairly well-defined geographical 
space with a relatively dense population, such as is found on the two hilltops at 
Dreros (Dreros Site). It would be a natural extension of this meaning that polis 
then came to designate the population inhabiting this area, understood as the free 
adult males, of course. The damas might then be those residing in the countryside 
around the polis. It is not clear, however, that there was very much habitation in 
the countryside (Introd. 2A3b and comm. ad Dri .4). Another possibility might be 
that the polis consisted of all those who owned propertv (or met some other 


qualification), and that the damos consisted of the rest of the inhabitants (the 


common people ).!^* 


2. Datala 


A similar clause specifying enactment by the whole community begins the agree- 
ment with Spensithios: ewade Dataleusi, lit. ‘it was pleasing to the Dataleis'.! ^? 
The text then continues ‘and we the polis promise to Spensithios, from the tribes 
five from each, ete.” (DarAi-2).'°° Here ‘Dataleis’ are the body that enacts the 
agreement, and another group, ‘we the polis’, formally promise to execute it. Like 
the oath in Dri.4, the act of pledging (the verb literally means ‘we pour a 
libanon’) presumably involved a certain amount of ritual, and thus, as with 
oath-swearing at Dreros, a smaller group composed of five men from each tribe 
carned out the ritual action on behalf of the entire polis. It is possible to interpret 
the sentence to mean that the polis at Datala consisted of five men from cach tribe, 
but in that case *we the polis promise? would not need the additional qualification 


154 |t s possible that either ‘the twenty of the poli? or the damsoi (or both) formed a council of some 
sort, but d so, we know nothing about ther activities other than their role in this ceremony, 

/5* Youni explains the polis a» consisting of "rhe powerful chieftains of the local elite? (2010: 17), but this 
sense has ni» connection to any other meaning of the word polis. 

55 For morc on the Dataleis and otber collecuve bodies, scc Introd. 4B. 
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‘five from each tribe’. The qualification thus implies that the five from each tribe 
Were a representative group drawn from the tribes and assembled to represent the 
polis at this pledging ceremony. 

A more difficult question is whether the Daraleis, who enacted the agreement, 
are equivalent to the polis. As we will argue below (Introd. 4B1), it is hard to 
understand the collective city-ethnic ‘Dataleis’ as anything but the members of the 
political class of Datala, however that territory was defined (and presumably 
limited to free-born adult males). As for polis, the term occurs twice in the 
specification of Spensithios’ duties as ‘writing and remembering for the polis in 
public matters (ta damosia), divine and human’ (A5-5, repeated in 5-7). Spen- 
sithios was thus a public servant, working for the polis. And since he was employed 
by the Dataleis, the community, who are providing substantial benefits to him and 
his offspring, he must have been working for the benefit of that community, not 
just for part of it. Thus, it appears that here too the polis is equivalent to the 
political community, which can be identified as either a single political entity (the 
polis) or a collective consisting of all members of the community (the Dataleis). 


3. Other Poleis 


57 R R pM ` 24 
157 other mentions of the polis in the sense of a political 
158 


Besides enactment clauses, 
community show it acting in financial or economic affairs. `” G43 Ba, tor instance, 
begins ‘the polis have given (edokan a polis) the land at Keskora and Pala for 
planting’ and goes on to prohibit selling or mortgaging the land; interestingly, the 
singular noun polis is used with a plural verb indicating a collective sense to the 
noun; "^ evidently Gortyn had public land that the polis collectively gave to 
individuals to cultivate while it retained ownership. A: shows us the polis as an 
employer: lines 6—7 prescribe that certain people will work for five days for the 
polis without pay, and 10711 may prohibit the imposition of additional charges 
on the polis (comm. ad loc.). The role of the polis as emplover is also evident in 
Dar, and is probably reflected in texts like G79 and Eleg that regulate the 
employment of workers. In addition, G78.8, G79.16 and 21, and Elta. all specify 
that a fine is to be paid to or deposited with the polis (Introd. 7E). Finally, à sixth- 
century fragment from Gortyn (Gi3ez) has the phrase poli pansai, ‘the whole 


I Enactment clauses that survive [rom poleis other then Datala and Dreros designate the body enacuny 
the laws as those people associated with the location rather than by rhe term polis ^Gortynians! (Gortyna) 
Gag, Lvktians į Lykrioi) LyktosiA and 1B, and perhaps Eltynians ( E/tynior! Elta.2. See Introd. +Ë. 

IS qn addition to the sixth- and fitth-centun texts, two fragmentary tourth-century texts trom Gortyn 
appear to use polisin the sense of the political community: ZC 4.1466 has the expression ‘it the polis sacrifice 
| something | on Ida and ZC 4148.2 has on behalf of the polis’ (uper poleus) without CONTENT, 


9 (CE Dardi; also IC 4.146.6. 
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polis’ (in the dative) perhaps followed by a form of the verb for exacting payment, 
probably of a fine. ! 9? 

These texts from Gortyn and other poleis are entirely consistent with the sense 
of polis as the entire community, which is suggested by semantic considerations 
and supported bv the laws from Dreros and (to a lesser extent) Datala. Thev show 
that the Cretan polis, as a political body, owned and leased out public land, 
received income and spent its funds on sacrifices, public works, and other public 


matters, in much the same wav as the classical polis in Athens and elsewhere. 


B. Public Bodies 


1. Collective Bodies 


The Greek word for assembly (ekklesia) is not found in our texts, and so we try to 
avoid speaking of an assemblv in Crete, as this term may evoke the specific 
circumstances of the classical Athenian Assembly. We do find in Crete, however, 
the widespread use of city-ethnics, often in contexts where the body seems to be 
acting as a kind of assemblv.!?' In addition to the Gortynians, we find the 
Dataleis, Lvktians, and Eltvnians, and also the Itanians (at Lyktos), Rhittenians 
(at Gortyn), and Prepsidai and Milatioi (at Dreros). Occasionally one of these 


collectives is used in the singular to denote an individual from that particular 


place. | ^? 


These collective bodies appear in a variety of roles, including that of enacting 
legislation. We have already noted the enactment clause at Datala (DarA i, Introd. 
4A2), which is dated to the late sixth century. In addition, both faces of Lyktos1 
(A and B) begin with this same enactment clause, preceded by thioz on A and 
probably also on B: ‘Gods. The Lyktians decided these things.’ Eltz may have 
begun with a similar clause.!^? The only example of an enactment clause from 
Gortvn, G78.1, is particularly interesting: ‘the Gortynians, voting, decided these 
things’ (tad’ ewade tois Gortyniois psapidonsi).'°* The specific mention of voting 


166 Three letters, rpa, follow nói naron, and several editors supplement this as z6Ac navoni mpá| £eo80a:] 
(is to exact [payment] for the polis’); sec further ad loc. The same expression perhaps appeared in G59.3. 

i^! Cin-ethnics are discussed (together with other sorts of ethnics) in Hansen and Nielsen 2004: 58-69. 
Wu cannot be certain that their usc at this time on Crete was the same as it was elsewhere in classical Greece, 
but we have no reason to think otherwise; sec Perlman 1996. 

10? The Latosians (Gg8.4-s, G78.2) may be different from the others in that the name does not appear to 
be derived trom the name of a polis. Note also the expression ‘all Gortyn and those living in Aulon’ in 
Gé4.2-5, where ‘all Gortyn’ may be equivalent to ‘the Gortvnians’. 

!^* "The first preserved words in Elta.2 are tois Eltyniousi; they may originally have been preceded by 
ewade. 

* l^apidonsiis the phonetic equivalent of Attic psephizonsi, derived from pst phos, a ‘voting pebble’. This 


suggests that the Gorrynians voted by means of pebbles or similar tokens. rather than bv a show of hands. 
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suggests that it was not the regular procedure for making collective decisions at 
Gortyn, since if it were, there would be no need to mention it here 0" 

Another text, G8o, which is an agreement between Gortyn and Rhitten is 
notable for its repeated use of collectives. ft begins, “On the following terms, 
the Rhittenians are to have their own laws and their own judicial system inde 
pendent of the Gortynians’ (line 1). “Che Rhittenians! are mentioned again in 
line 7, followed by a specific prohibition—‘a Gortyntan is not to go and take 
security from a Rhittenian’ (8-9); consequences are then specified for those who 
violate this rule (9-12). Then comes the final provision of the preserved text: 
"whatever matter the Rhittenians as a community (to koinon ot Rbhittentot) again 
fight about with the Gortynians, the herald is to summon (?) [the Gortynians |, 
either they themselves or others on their behalf, to Rhitten in ten days to answer 
(the charge) in the agora with the people gathered’ (12-15). This last expression 
leaves the identity of those who gathered vague, and it is also unclear whether this 
assembled group merely observed the judicial proceedings or participated some- 
how (comm. ad loc.). Regrettably, the next clause (beginning in line 15), which 
apparently specified how a decision would be made in the case, breaks otf betore 
providing this information. 

The composition of these collective bodies which are designated by a city- 
ethnic is never specified, as it was presumably evident to anyone reading the 
texts, but it is hard to escape the conclusion that they comprised all the appropri- 
ate inhabitants (1.e. free, native-born, adult males) of the polis in question, that is 
those living permanently in both the hinterland and the urban center. The uses of 
the collective, however, indicate that these inhabitants were also considered to be 
the political communitv of the polis in question. It is possible, but far less likely, 
that city-ethnics were used to designate a more narrowlv defined group—tor 
example, ‘those owning a certain amount or kind of property’ or ‘those from 
certain elite families’. The ditficultv with understanding the city-ethnics in this way 
is that they are never qualified or limited in anv way that might indicate a smaller 
body than the whole political community. The only way in which an unqualified 
city-ethnic could come to be used to designate a smaller group of elites would be it 
this smaller group were well known in the community as ‘the Gortynians’, ‘the 
Dataleis', and so on, and it is hard to see how anv smaller group would be so 


designated. ^? 


los "he common method of making decisions may have been by consensus and acclamation, as it was in 
Homer and in Sparta even in the fth century (Thucydides 1.875; see Larsen 1949. 

1° There is a possible parallel in the historical process that led to the term "Spartiates' designaung a 
smaller group within the community of the Lacedaimonians. But as tar as we know, the histoncal process in 
Sparta that resulted in this smaller group of elite citizens was unparalleled in the Greek world, and it «ems 
highly unlikely that a similar series of events occurred in (at least! six ditlerent Cretan cities, particularly 


without leaving any trace in the archaeological or textual record. 
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Two further arguments mav support our conclusion. First, the reference in 
G78.1 to ‘the Gortvnians voting’ indicates that the group must be fairly large or 
else there would be no need to vote, especially by means of voting pebbles as the 
verb suggests (above, n. 164). A stronger argument can be made on the basis of 
the provision in G80o.8—9: ‘A Gortvnian is not to go and take security from à 
Rhittenian.' This prohibition would make little sense if these two city-ethnics 
designated only members of a small elite class, since then anv of the other (non- 
elite) members of the Gortynian community would be tree to take security from 
any person at Rhitten and even elite *"Gortynians? could take security from anyone 
else in Rhitten except for these elite ‘Rhittenians’.'°” 

Finally, in the rules for settling conflicts between the communities of Gortyn 
and Rhitten in lines 12-15, one might wish to argue that because the expression £o 
koinon oi Rhittenioi apparently designates ‘the Rhittenians as a community’, the 
collective alone ("the Rhittenians’) must designate something less than the whole 
community; it is more likely, however, that to kotnon is added to the collective 
here to emphasize that it concerns conflicts between the entire communities, not 
conflicts between their individual members, which have alreadv been addressed in 
8-12. 

Whatever other roles these collective bodies may have played in the governance 
of Cretan poleis, Dar, G8o, Lyktos1A, and Lyktos1B show that they did enact 
legislation, and in this regard they functioned like the Drerian polis and the 
popular assembly at Athens. And since the only other body that apparently enacts 
legislanon are the (otherwise unattested) z/vsta: in an early inscription from 
Dreros (Dr4.1), we can conclude that the word polis and the city-ethnic for that 
polis were equivalent ways of designating the political community and that this 
was the primary legislative body in these Cretan poleis at this time.! 5 


2. Council 


Closely connected to the traditional idea that Cretan government was oligarchic is 
the assumption that every polis had a council or council of elders; but although 
such a council is part of the traditional literary picture of Cretan government 
(Aristotle, Politics 1272a7-8), it gets very little notice and seems of little import- 
ance in the laws (Wallace 2013: 195). We have one certain occurrence of the noun 
bola (boule), at Axos, where the council is directed to give money for certain 


107 Singular city-ethnics arc also used in G63.3, which apparently regulates litigation between "the 
Gortynian' and ‘the Lebenian’, and in L4.5~6, where we find ‘the Lyktian’. 

!^* [n addition to examples discussed in the text, city-ethnics are also found in Ga3.8b (ton Gortynion— 
perhaps acc. sing. but more likely gen. pl.j, G62.2 (oi Gol rtyniot|), Gortyng.2-3 (rois Gortynil ois|), and 
possibly Grox-y, where all that survives are the letters ynia, which could be supplemented as [ Gort |viia[ i| 
for -al ss), women of Gortyn’. We also find Itanians in Lyktosi A, and (in the singular) both Gortynian and 


Lebenian in G63.3 and 4. 
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sacrifices “in the same way’ (Ag.i3); there is also a possible instance at Lykres, 
where the text may mean ‘by enactment. of the council (/ryper. wolas wadas, 
Lyktos1A6 with notes and commentary). ‘The qualification at Axos seems to 
indicate that this was not the only sacrifice for which the council provided funding, 
and suggests that providing public funds for sacrifices was one of the regular duties 
of its council (comm. ad loc.); otherwise, we have no information about other 
duties or functions it may have had. At Lyktos, the council may have enacted 
legislation concerning the harboring of aliens. A council may also be mentioned in 
two Gortynian inscriptions, but in both cases other interpretations of the very 
fragmentary text are possible.'^" Finally, the agreement between Knossos and 
Tylissos may provide evidence of a council in each city in the mid-fifth century, 
with each bola apparently authorized to fine the kosmor in the other city; but much 
is unclear in this passage. ! ^" 

Besides bola we also find pre(1)sgeia in a text trom Prinias (PrzDi, D3 ). 71 The 
sense of this noun is unclear: it could be a body of elders or an embassy (the 
fragmentary text provides no context).!"? In addition, the agreement between 
Gortyn and Rhitten provides that in certain cases the Rhittenian kosmos is to exact 
the fine and ‘if they do not, there is to be immunity for the elders ( tons preigistons) 
who exact it from them’ (G80.10-12). "The elders’ may be a reference to a council 
of elders, and the possible identification of Rhitten with Prinias makes it tempting 
to conclude that this polis (and perhaps only this polis) had a council of elders; but 
‘the elders’ at Rhitten may also have been a small group with administrative duties 
rather than a council.! ^? 

All in all, the meagerness of these references suggests that a council of some sort 
may have existed in one or more Cretan poleis, and that it may have had some sort 
of financial duties (collecting fines, providing funds for a sacrifice), but it evidently 
played a less important role in the affairs of the polis than did the collective body 
of all members of the political community. This group, whether referred to by a 


169 In G23.4 the letters esholan may be a noun (= ekbolen, removal!) or the phrase es bolan (» eis boulen), 
‘to the council’ (see above, Dialect 14); in Gortyns.6 the letters »nbolat may represent the noun [5|v»nbolai, 
but perhaps more likely represents the phrase | e|9 bolai (en border); see n. ad loc. [n both cases the absence 
of a definite article with bola would be puzzling (as it would also in Lyktos:A.6). 

179 See Preface, n. 2. In lines By8—42 we read, ‘It the Knossian summons an embassy ( presggea? in Tylissos, 
it is to follow wherever he wishes, and if the Tylissian [summons an embassy in Knossos |, the Knossian [is to 
do] the same. And it he (2) should not provide hospitality, let the bola immediately impose a finc of ten 
staters on the kosmoi. And in Tylissos, the Knossian [is to do] the same.’ 

1 Itis possible to restore pre(1)5ge1a in A?.1 but the text there is very uncertain; see n. ad lox. 

!* Note that in the passage from the agreement between Knossos and Tylissos cited above, n. ite, 
presqea must have the sense of ‘embassy’. 

VA The only other possible mention of a council-like group is at Dreros, where among the oath -swearers 
in Dri.4 are the damiot and the twenty of the polis; either of these groups might possibly have been some 


sort of council like body; see Introd. 4À1i. 
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citv-ethnic or as ‘the polis’, clearly played a larger role in governance and had 
greater authority in general than did any council. To be sure, the textual evidence 
is not conclusive, but the relative scarcity of mentions of any council or council- 
like bodv in contrast to the much more abundant reterences to the polis or to the 
collective body designated bv a citv-ethnic is striking, and at the verv least, poses a 
substantial obstacle to the conclusion that the kosmoi made ‘all essential decisions 


with the assistance of the Council’ (Youni 2010: 154). 


3. Tribe and Startos 


Two other groups mentioned in the inscriptions, the tribe or pwa (phyle) and the 
startos mav have played some role in governance on Crete, though we have little 
information about either. 

The tribe is attested in the archaic and classical inscriptions of Dreros (Drs.1), 
Datala (DarAi-2), and Gortyn (Grg.3; G104.1; G72.7.50-8.36). We cannot 
demonstrate their existence elsewhere on Crete during the Archaic and Classical 
periods, but we assume that most if not all of the Cretan poleis had tribes. '7* 
Drs.1 and Da1A1-2 suggest that all the members of the polis belonged to one of 
the tribes into which the polis was divided (see below). Tribal names provide a 
further clue as to the basis of their organization. The onlv possible tribal name in 
archaic and classical Cretan texts is the ‘startos Aithaleus’ at Gortyn, which may or 
may not refer to the tribe Aithaleis (below), but the dating formulas of Hellenistic 
inscriptions from Crete preserve the names of fourteen tribes (Perlman 2014). 
We cannot, of course, claim with certainty that any or all of these date back to 
the Archaic period or earlier. On the other hand, there is no reason to suggest 
that thev did not. Jones observes that with very few exceptions the Cretan tribal 
names belong to the category he terms Landsmannschaftlich names, that is names 
that reflect the members’ place of origin.” Aithaleis, for example, is one of 
two tribal names from the island which suggest mainland Greek Aeolic—Thessalian 


) 7€ id °. Md a . nd E 
` but the historical implications of these alleged connections are 
7 


Origins, 
7 
complex.’ 


'^* Hellenistic inscriptions attest tribes at twelve of the Cretan poleis including Axos, Dreros, Gortyn, 
and Knossos. See N. Jones 1987: 219-31; Perlman 2014. 

75 tones 1987: 219-22. For the organization of public associations in ancient Greece and the distinction 
berween terntorial and personal units, with Landsmannschaftlich units a category of the latter, sce Jones 
1987: 4-14. 

17^ Maiuri 1911: 663-6 understood the tribal name as apocope of * Aiyibaàeis, 'sucklers of goats’, and on 
the basis of the use of other forms of the name posited tor it Acolic-Achaean origins. The other, Ainaones, 
also occurs at Gortyn (1C 4.196 partially restored). Maiuri 1911: 666-8 linked this name to the Thessalian 
Ainianes who represented an Acolic-Achacan pre- Dorian segment of the population. 

'77 Kor a detailed study of the implications of tribal names and month names for the deep history of the 


population of archaic and classical Crete, sce Perlman 2014. 
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[n any event, it is likely that tribal membership was not determined by where 
one resided (or where an ancestor resided at the time of the ‘creation’ of the tribe ) 
but by kinship with a group or notional ancestor. The fact that tribes had a 
significant private role in the marriage of heiresses at Gortyn (G72.7.15 8.46), 
providing a kind of ‘safety net? (Kristensen 2002: 79) for heiresses who, if they 
could not find a husband among the closer relatives, could look to their tribe for a 
larger selection of candidates (Introd. 5C4), suggests that at Gortyn the tribe was 
loosely thought of as a kinship association. There is, however, very little evidence 
for a formal relationship between tribes and supra-(nuclear) household. kinship 
associations. 

The tribe's public role is only mentioned in two texts we have already examined 
in connection with the polis (Introd. 4A), Drs.:, where the assembled tribes 
appear to constitute the polis, and Da1A:-2, where the polis in the form of ‘hve 
from each tribe’ formally ratifies the agreement with Spensithios. If the startos 
Aithaleus is the same as the tribe Aithaleis (below) this might suggest a tribal 
organization and possibly tribal rotation of the kosmoi at Gortyn.! ^" Whether the 
tribes had anv other public function is unknown. 

The startos is an obscure body known only from Crete, and in the Archaic and 
Classical periods only from Gortyn (G22.5.5; G80.7).' The word is usually 
translated either as ‘clan’ (Willetts)!"? or as a military ‘troop’, ‘company’, |"! but 
since we have next to no evidence for the group’s composition or function, we can 
do no more than speculate. The military sense depends on the assumption that 
startos is a metathesized form of Attic stratos, whose primary meaning in the 
Classical period is ‘army’. The phonetic change is plausible, though not certain, 
but because strates can mean any large body of people, not just an army (see LSJ 5. 
V. 2-3), we must allow that startos at Gortyn could have either a military or a 
civilian meaning. 

A civilian sense is clear in the dating formula in G72.5.5-6: ‘when the startos 
Aithaleus, Kvllos and his colleagues, were kosmoi’. This formula seems to mean 
that the Aithalian startos as a whole had the office of kosmos but that it was Kyllos 
and certain other members of the startos who actually served as kosmot, perhaps 


US Cf the very fragmentary Grog, which mentions the tribe and perhaps also says something about a 
kosmos. 

"Rae aiaa probably trom the fourth century, ends with the letters OAI(. JAL, which, on the basis ot 
G72.5.5, Comparetti supplemented as ó [o la[icès orapròs (0 .Ai/ tb Ja] lens startos. Guarducet cautiously 
accepts this supplement, but it is only one of many possibilities. 

9 So roo Guarducei aens). These translations are based on Aristotle's report ( Politics 117221351 that 
the Cretans choose Posi trom certain clans (és roov yera). 

5! So Chaniotis, who states that the startos consists of the warriors in the tribe: "all the member ot the 
tribe s military assembly that elected its officers’ (2055: 181). Kristensen too (2002: 71-4? argues for a miliran 


sense for startos. 
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with Kvllos as the chief kosmos (Introd. 4C1). Since there is no evidence that the 
possibly a role filled bv the startagetas (Introd. 


kosmos was a military leader 
4Cs)—there seems no reason why à military company would be serving with 

him as kosmos. The expression also implies that the Aithalian startos was only one of 
several startot which could serve as kusmosin Gortyn, and the office may somehow 

have rotated among these several startoi. Similar formulas from other Cretan cities 

in the Hellenistic period that use the names of known tribes (e.g. the Dorian 

Dvmanes, Hvlleis, and Pamphvloi) are understood by most scholars to imply a 

system of tribal rotation (presumably annual) tor the office of kosmos. 

In addition to the fifth-centurv mention of the startos Aithaleus, the occurrence 
of the plural Aithaleis in three Hellenistic dating formulas from Gortyn raises the 
dificult question of the relationship between the startos and the tribe. IC 4.259, 
for example (second century), begins ‘when the Aithaleis, Erason, son of Anti- 
phatas, and his colleagues, were bosmor 5? This indicates that Erasón was the 
chiet kosmos, perhaps a kind of chairman of a board of ten or eleven kosmo: all of 
whom belonged to the Aithaleis. Because other Cretan cities use the names of 
known tribes in such daung formulas, Aithaleis was probably the name ofa tribe in 
the Hellenistic period, and we believe that manv if not most of the tribal names 
attested in later inscriptions from Crete are earlv. It is thus a reasonable conclusion 
that the tribe Aithaleis existed at Gortyn in the fifth century, and that the startos 
Aithaleus was connected with the tribe Aithaleis. Presumably, there were several 
other tribes, and thus several other startoz, at Gortyn as well. 

Just what the connection was between startos and tribe is unclear. It seems 
unlikelv that the two were identical, or that, as Kristensen (2002: 66) proposed, the 
startos consisted of the male adult ciazens of the tribe, because whenever the tribe 
is mentioned, whether in its public role (enacting laws) or its private role (provid- 
ing a husband), it almost certainlv goes without saving that only adult males are 
involved, so that no special term to designate this sub-group was needed. But the 
startos was probably some sort of sub-unit of the tribe, in which case the startos 
Aithaleus would presumably have been a sub-unit of the tribe Aithaleis. The startos 
Aithaleus might consist of those members of the tribe Aithaleis who were eligible to 
serve as kosmot, though this would tell us nothing about the composition of the 
startos, and other criteria for inclusion are also possible. 

The position and function of the startagetas (‘leader of the startos ) is equally 
uncertain. He is mentioned together with the kosmosin G80.4-8, where he and the 
kosmos who go to Rhitten are to serve as kosmoi with the Rhittenian kosmos, where 
they can levy certain fines which are to be used ‘with the startos and with the 
Rhittenians.’ The startagetas then is not the kosmos, though here he serves as a 


1*2 "he other two are [€ 4,167.3 and 184.1. For IC 4.141.2, see above, n. 179. 
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kosmos, and the kosmosis a member of the startos (G72.5.5 6) but is not its leader. 
Both must be Gortynians and both presumably belonged to the same startos. H is 
possible that the startagetasis a military leader, but his role in G8, like the role of 
the startos in G72.5.5-6, is entirely civilian. 


C. Public Officials 
1. Kosmos 


The one official attested in almost all Cretan poleis in the Archaic and Classical 
periods is the kosmos. He is mentioned in texts from every polis from which 
legislation survives except for Knossos, Phaistos, and Prinias, and since only one 
short fragmentary text survives from cach of these, the absence of a kosmos is of no 
significance. No text says explicitly that the kosmos (whether one or several) is the 
leading official in the polis, but the amount of attention paid to this office strongly 
implies this, and on this point, at least, later authors (c.g. Aristotle, Politics 
127244-b11) agree with the inscriptional evidence. Beyond this, however, there 
are many uncertainties regarding the position. Some texts imply a single kosmos, 
others clearly indicate the presence of two or more. Occasionally the word is 
qualified by ksenios (xenios = ‘the kosmos for foreigners”? ) or some other term (‘the 
presiding kosmos ). Whether these differences are the result of the haphazard 
survival of evidence from different poleis, or whether the office was, in fact, 
organized differently in different poleis (or at different times in the same polis) 
is impossible to determine with certainty. Both of these factors may be involved. 


a. NUMBER OF KOSMOI 


The earliest evidence seems to imply a single kosmos. Dri, probably our earliest 
text, states: ‘When someone has been kosmos, the same person is not to be kosmos 
for ten years.” This might be taken to mean that anyone who serves as one of several 
kosmoi cannot serve again for ten years, but the wording scems rather to imply a 
single kosmos. This implication is even stronger in the last provision of the law, which 
specifies that the oath-swearers are ‘kosmos and the damioi and the twenty of the 
polis’. Kosmos here might be meant to designate the kosmos in question on each 
occasion, or perhaps the kosmos who is beginning his term in ofhce, or it might even 
mean ‘a kosmos, i.e. any of several kosmot; but here too it seems much more likely 
that the mention of kosmos in the singular together with two groups indicates that 
there was just one kosmosat the time and that he would be one of the oath-swearers. 
We might also note that no other official is mentioned in the seven surviving laws 
trom Dreros, though several other groups are mentioned—the tinstat ( Dra), the 
agretat (Drs), and probably the betaireiai and the agelai (Dra). 
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After Dreros, most of our information comes from Gortyn, where the earliest 
text contains a provision similar to that at Dreros that even more strongly implies a 
single bosmas (G14p-g2): ‘the same person is not to serve as kosmos tor three vears, 
the qanomones for ten vears, and the ksenzos'** for five years’. As at Dreros, this law 
might apply to anv one of several kosmoi, but it seems much more likely that it 
designates a single kosmos, and that bv contrast, the plural 450mones indicates that 
there were several of these officials. The same inscription also contains another 
provision involving a kosmos (Gi4g-pi): ‘he is to pav fifty cauldrons in each case. 
The kosmos in charge (kosmos o cpistas), if he does not exact payment, is to owe it 
himself, and the titas, if he does not exact payment, ... ` Here the expression ‘the 
kosmos in charge’ might designate the chief kosmos among many, but could also 
mean ‘the kosmos in charge of the case’, that is, the case that is regulated by the 
clause that precedes. If this is so, the kosmos may have been the judge in the case 
(Introd. 4C1c), or he may have had some sort of supervisory role. The expression 
mav still imply that there is more than one kosmos, since if there were no others, 
there would be no need to specify ‘the kosmosin charge’. But it is also possible that 
the qualification is meant to be explanatory: the kosmos, because he is in charge, is 
to exact pavment or owe it himself. 

The next significant information about the kosmos at Gortyn comes in the Code 
(G72), which contains several mentions. Best known is the dating formula in 5.5—6 
(discussed Introd. 4B3): ‘when the startos Aithaleus, Kyllos and his colleagues, 
were bosmor.!** This expression informs us that at the time of this provision 
(which is probably the time that the Code was enacted) the position of kosmos was 
held bv members of the startos Aithaleus, specifically *Kyllos and his colleagues’. 
This expression seems to imply that there were several kosmoz from this startos, of 
whom Kvllos was apparently the most important, but this implication may be 
misleading. In anv case, the clause provides no information how a plurality of 
kosmoi may have worked. 

A passage later in the Code (G72.8.53-9.1)—‘if anyone marries the heiress 
otherwise than is written, the claimants are to bring information to the kosmos 
( porti kosmon Y —seems to imply a single kosmos, though it might perhaps mean 
that the claimants are to inform ‘a kosmos , that is, any one of several kosmot. Even 
stronger evidence for a single kosmos comes in the agreement between Gortyn and 
Rhitten, which states that ‘the startagetas and the person serving as kosmos 
(ton kosmionta) who go to Rhitten are to serve as kosmos together with the 
Rhittenian kosmos (G80.4-8). The two Gortynian officials are pictured as working 
together, and there is no hint of another kosmos. But the expression could also 
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mean ‘the one person [out of many | serving as kosmos who goes to Rhitten?. Thus, 
although much of the evidence suggests that Gortyn (and also Rhitten) had a 
single kosmos in this period, a plurality of kosmoi is also possible at Gortyn (see 
further on Rhitten below). Interestingly, the person who ‘serves as kosmos at 
Gortyn (ton kosmionta, line s) goes to Rhitten and ‘serves as kosmos there (kosmen, 
also line 5) together with the startagetas, ^ even though the startagetas appears 
not to be a kosmos. 

Some of the mentions of kosmos in Dar, the agreement with Spensithios, 
suggest there was just one kosmos, but others mav indicate that there was more 
than one in that polis. The agreement requires Spensithios, as poinikastas, to be 
present at all sacred and secular activities ‘wherever the kosmos is present’ ( Bí-4). 
Since Spensithios probably could not serve more than one kosmos at a time in this 
way, the passage strongly suggests that there is only one kosmos, tor whom the 
poinikastas is a kind of assistant. But the agreement later mentions ‘the presiding 
kosmos (kosmos epestakos) in a section where most of the text is now lost (At6—17). 
As with ‘the kosmos in charge’ in Gia4g-p: (discussed above), this expression 
might designate the kosmos who presides over other kosmoi or the kosmos who 
presides over the situation at hand; in either case, it seems to suggest that there are 
other kosmot. Then, in DarBo-1:0 we find the letters £ossot. Different interpret- 
ations of the text have been proposed:'*° for some (e.g. VER L22) the poinikastas 
who ts facing trial is to be tried ‘like the other kosmor; in our view (n. ad loc.), 
the text allows a potntkastas who is facing trial to be tried ‘in the presence of the 
kosmos (en kosmot) if he wishes. This might imply a single kosmos, but the text is 
too insecure to use this passage as evidence.!?^ 

References to the kosmos in other poleis besides Dreros, Gortyn, and Datala are 
scattered and relatively uninformative. At Rhitten: the agreement with Gortyn 
specifies that ‘the Rhittenian kosmos is to exact payment; and if they do not exact 
payment’ (G80.10-11). The singular noun followed by a plural verb may indicate 
more than one kosmos at Rhitten, but perhaps more likely the plural implies that 
the Rhittenian and Gortynian kosmoi work together. A plurality of kosmos is clearly 
indicated in one text, Eleg.2, where we find the words [k]at Timarkos ekosmion, 
this was probably part of a dating formula from which the name of another 
person (or other persons) has been lost: '[when X] and Timarkos were kosmor’. 
The plural verb makes clear that two (or more) kosmoi served together at this 
time in Eleutherna. Besides this, we simply note that the kosmos is mentioned 


55. Since the regular meaning of kosmen as "serve as kosmos is clear in ron kusmionta Uthe one serving as 
kosmos ) two lines earlier, it would be very difficult for the verb in G8o.4 to mean something morc general, 
such as ‘bring order to! ped sim. 

130 UMD print the letters without attempting to interpret them. 
INT We also omit two passages in Dar where desis is possible but not secure: for koj mor| ictor the 
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five times at Axos, three times certainly in the singular (As.7, A6.1 3—14, A9.9) and 
twice where the number is uncertain (A6.17-18, IC 2.§.13A8). Finally, an inscrip- 
tion from Eltvnia directs the (singular) kosmos to exact a fine tor the polis (kosmon 
de praden tan es polin timan, Elta.3) but later speaks of kossor in the plural, the 
only certain use of this noun in the plural in our texts (Elta.8): ‘the kosmoi having 
sworn the oath are to decide, the one tor? the polis, and the one... 1158 Here we 
clearly have more than one kosmos, they decide cases, each perhaps with a special- 
ized jurisdiction, though the text is too fragmentary to reveal how their duties 
were divided. In any case, Eltvnia too seems to fit the pattern we seem to see at 
Gortyn, of both a single kosmos and plural £osrioi. *" 


b. THE KSENIOS ( KOSMOS) 


Since the evidence we have considered thus far from Gortyn and Eltynia (and 
perhaps other poleis) seems to point to both a single kosmos and several kosmor, we 
must look for another route to a solution, and the mention in two texts from 
Gortyn of a bsenios kosmos or ‘foreigners’ kosmos may provide the clue we need. 
The first of these occurrences (G30.4) records only the words ksenion kosmon, ^? 
but the second (G78.4), which offers protection for those who settle in Gortyn as 
Latosians, calls on ‘the foreigners! kosmos (ton ksenion kosmon) not to allow these 
residents to be enslaved or plundered. Thus, the Asenzos kosmos was evidently, as 
the name indicates, an official concerned with matters relating to foreigners, and 
since the phrase occurs in both an early inscription and a fifth-century text, it 
seems that the kosmosand the ksentos kosmos coexisted during most, if not all, of the 
period. But we must also recall that the non-iteration law at Gortyn (G14p-gz) 
prohibits the ksentos (without qualification) from holding office again (for five 
years), as well as the kosmos (for three years), and the ksenzos (without kosmos) is 
also mentioned in G72 11.16-17 and G79.15, and perhaps also in the fragmentary 
texts Gg3À2-3, G89.7, and G98. In the last two of these texts, ksentos kosmosis also 
possible, but in Gg 3A2-3 [k]senios is followed by pan[, which seems to exclude 
this possibility. 
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18? Other possible occurrences of kosmos at Gortyn that we do not discuss, many of them fragmentary, 
have either a noun that could be singular or plural, or some form of o kosmion (‘the one who is kosmos ), 
which likely designates a single kosmos but could also designate one of several kosmot. Sce Gio. Gig fi) 
Ga5.5 G29.3, Gat 4.1011 and 13; Gg3A4- 5 (almost certainly singular); G62.5; G72.1.52, 52-3; Giog.s. 
The uncertainty stems mainly trom the ambiguity of several forms in the Cretan script, where kosmos could 
be nom. sing. or acc. pl., &osmoi could be dat. sing. or nom. pl., and kosmon could be acc. sing. or gen. pl, In 
addition, note the word apokosmos at Lyktos (LyktosiAs), perhaps with the sense ‘kosmos elect (see 
comment ad loc. ,. 

I"? These words could be a genitive plural, but in view of G78.4, where the same words must be singular, 
and because there is no cenain instance of the noun fossmoy wn the plural at Gortyn (and the plural is very rare 
anywhere clsc), the singular is much more likcly. 
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The question then naturally arises, were the ksenios and the ksenios kosmos the 
same official? If so, why the variation in name? If not, what was the diflerence 
between the two positions? Since it seems unlikely that the foreign population of 
Gortyn was so large that the city needed two main officials to handle their affairs, we 
suggest that they are the same official and that the variation in name was arbitrary: at 
Gortyn there was an official called simply the kosmos, but there were also other high 
officials, one of them the ksentos, who had the rank of &osiiot and. could be 
considered kosmot, but each had his own separate title too. The situation would 
be somewhat similar to the Athenian archons: there was an archon, sometimes 
referred to as the eponymous archon because like the Giortynian kosmos his name 
was used in the dating formula; but there was also a basileus, a polemarch, and six 
thesmotbetai, all of whom had the rank of archon and were considered to be such. 

At Gortyn, we suggest that, although there may at first have been a single 
kosmos, as the need arose (quite early), other officials were created, each of whom 
had his own designation but in addition was considered to be a kosmos. The kosmos 
pure and simple, who might be called ‘the presiding kosmos, would be the 
eponymous kosmos—Kyllos at the time of the Code—and would have other 
specified duties, perhaps including protection of heiresses. He could be designated 
simply ‘the kosmos’. Others like the senos or ksenios kosmos (we have no explan- 
ation for the variation in name) had other specified duties. Thus, just as one could 
speak of the archon or the archons at Athens, at Gortyn one could speak of the 
kosmos or of several people ‘serving as kosmos’, with the latter expression designat- 
ing all the officials who held the rank of kosmos, these other officials would be 
called either by their individual title (the ksenzos) or by this title together with the 
title of kosmos (the ksenios kosmos). An expression like ‘when the startos Aithaleus, 
Kyllos and his colleagues, were kosmo? (G72.5.5-6) would then indicate that 
although Kvllos was the (eponymous) kosmos, other kosmoi, all trom the startos 
Aithaleus served with him. And although not enough evidence survives from 
other cities, it is possible that some such combination of singular and plural kosmoi 
existed elsewhere, perhaps with some differences in detail. 


c. THE. DIKASTAS AS KOSMOS 


This solution may point the way to solving the problem of the identity of the 
dikastas or ‘judge’ (see further Introd. 4C2). Several scholars (most recently 
Thür 2610a: 147-8) have argued that the dzkastas was the kosmos, looking in the 
first place to Dri, where judging appears to be a primary task ot the kosmos at 
Dreros. As we noted (Introd. 4Cia), moreover, the kosmoi also decide cases in 
Elt2.8 and possibly at Datala (DaxrBa-1:0). At Gortyn the dikastas (never dibastras 
kosmos) and the kosmos are both mentioned many times but their duties never 
overlap (Gagarin 2010b); the dikastas decides cases, the kosmos has other duties 
but never decides cases. It is possible, however, that the dikastay had the rank of 
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kosmos and could be referred to as a kosmos, even though he is never so desig- 
nated in our texts, and it is also possible that in the sixth century, when we have 
no mention ofa drkastas at Gortyn, the kosmos functioned as a judge there. Thus, 
it is possible that in the beginning the kosmos at Gortyn judged all cases, but bv 
the fifth century, as the number of cases grew, a separate official with the status 
ot kosmos, the dikastas, was appointed, thereby relieving the kosmos of this task. 


d. FUNCTIONS 


Laws provide evidence that kosmoi in different cities had the following functions: 
judging cases at Dreros, Eltynia, perhaps at Gortyn in the sixth century, and 
mavbe at Datala; exacting payment for violations at Gortyn, Rhitten, and Eltvnia; 
protecting heiresses at Gortvn; serving as the eponymous official at Gortyn and 
probably at Eleutherna; and overseeing the affairs of foreigners and other non- 
citizens (the ksentos kosmos) at Gortyn. Presumably they had other duties as well. 

Despite the relatively small amount of evidence in the laws, it seems from this 
brief summary that there may have been a fair amount of homogeneity in the 
duties of the kosmoi in different cities. If the explanation we have offered for 
multiple kosmoi at Gortyn is correct, this pattern may perhaps be generalized— 
namely that in early times the kosmos (perhaps just one) was the executive official in 
charge of most of the affairs of the city, but that as time went on, especially in the 
larger cities, his duties grew to the point where other officials were appointed, 
some with the rank of kosmos, to take on some of these duties. This process might 
also, over time, have increased the differences among the different poleis in this 
respect, as each polis appointed new officials according to its needs and modified 
the duties of its kosmos accordingly. 


c. LENGTH OF TERM AND SELECTION 


It is generally assumed that the term of office for the kosmos, and probably for most 
other officials, was one vear. No text explicitly states this—the non-iteration laws 
from Dreros and Gortvn specify only an interval (in years) between terms—but 
annual offices were the norm in Greece. The provision governing a fugitive slave 
who belongs to a kosmos in G41.4.10-14 might imply that his term of office was 
longer than onc vear, but interpretation of this provision is problematic (n. ad 
loc.). All in all, we are inclined to accept the prevailing view that a kosmos served a 
one-vear term. 

We have almost no information about how kosmot were chosen, but the dating 
formula in G72.5.5-6 (‘when the startos Aithaleus, Kyllos and his colleagues, were 
kosmos ) suggests that at Gortyn all the positions with the rank of kosmos were 
selected from the same startos. This information is of limited use, however, 
because we do not know the number of startoi, whether each startos had a turn 
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in a rotation, or whether startoi were involved in the selection of &osmei in other 
poleis. Scholars assume on the basis of the later literary tradition (Aristotle, Politics 
1272333-4) that kosmoi were chosen from a small group of elite families; They may 
have been, but nothing in our texts indicates this. [f the startos at Gortyn played a 
role in the selection (as it seems it did), and if, as most scholars think, the startos 
was either a clan of some sort or a military troop (Introd. 4B3), both of which 
would have been considerably larger than even an extended family, then the pool 
from which kosmoi were selected must have been quite large-—certainly larger than 
just the elite (however they are defined). Elite competition is cited by some 
scholars to account for the non-iteration laws and other political developments 
in archaic Greece, ?! but there does not seem to be any place for this in the 
selection of kosmoi by startos (unless we imagine that there was rivalry among the 
members of a startos). 

If the fifth-century reference to the startos Aithaleus holding the office of kosmos 
at Gortyn (G72.5.5-6) indicates a rotation of startoi or tribes in appointing a 
kosmos, as seems likely, such a procedure would appear to render the sixth-century 
non-iteration law in that city (Gr4p-g2) moot. It is possible that a similar rotation 
was in effect in other cities in the Classical period, as seems to have been the case in 
the Hellenistic period, but evidence for this practice in earlier periods is lacking 
everywhere but Gortyn. 

The non-iteration laws are generally thought to have been intended to prevent 
the accumulation of power by a single individual (Perlman 2002, Link 20032); as 
written, however, they might not prevent the accumulation of power by a family 
or a startos, if the individual members worked together. At Gortyn, for example, 
where the interval between service was only three vears, a family with three sons 
could put up a different member for the office each year, and thus remain in power 
indefinitely. °? At Dreros, on the other hand, the ten-year interval and the severity 
of the punishment prescribed for a kosmos who returned to office too soon would 
probablv have been a stronger deterrence to any accumulation of power. It may be 
that Dreros had had direct experience with kosmoi who abused their position, and 
thus treated such abuse with particular severity. It is also possible that tear of à 
possible tyrannv, such as those that had begun to sprout up elsewhere in Greece, 
motivated these laws. For whatever reason, however, we hear nothing about 
tyranny in any Cretan polis. 


ve e.g. Forsdyke 2005; see p. 26 for the non-iteration laws (contra Gagarin 20084: 878-89, with n. 321. 
92 "rhe laws could easily have been written to prevent iteration by the same family or startes, it that had 
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2. Dikastas 


With one fragmentary exception.” the dikastas (‘judge’) is attested only at 
Gortyn. As discussed above (Introd. 4C:c), the dikastas at Gortyn may have had 
the rank of kosmos and been treated as a kosmos, but his work is entirely separate 
from that of the kostos. His duties are entirely judicial: he decided cases! ^* and 
occasionally testified about an earlier case that he had judged. The simple noun 
dikastasis always found in the singular, suggesting perhaps that there was only one 
dtkastas at Gortyn, but there were also specialized judges, including ‘the dzkastas 
of the /ctairetar (Gaq42Bii-12), ‘whoever judges in cases of sureties’ 
(G42Bi2-13), and ‘orphan-judges’ (orpanodikastat, G72.12.6-19); the last of 
these is the only certain example of the plural in our texts. It seems unlikely that 
these specialized positions required full-time work; perhaps the specialized judges 
were also ordinary judges the rest of the time. It may thus be likely that there were 
several dzbastai at Gortyn and that the law almost always uses the singular to 
designate the one who is judging the particular case in question. did 


3. Mnamon 


The main duty of the mnamon (‘rememberer’, Attic mnemon) is, as the name 
implies, to remember. He attended trials, and probably other events too, that 
were conducted orally and remembered what happened in case any question 
should arise in the future. He was thus a kind of living record of the legal cases 
or other events he attended. !°® A good illustration of this comes in a section of the 
Gortyn Code (G72.9.24-40) that addresses litigation over debts that were 
incurred by a deceased person or were owed to a deceased person by someone 
else. If the debt was the result of a penaltv that resulted from an earlier lawsuit, 
then the judge and the mnamon should testify.'”” Presumably the reference is to 
the judge who had judged the earlier case and the mnamon who had attended the 
trial as the official rememberer. The dikastas and the mnamon are also paired in 
G42B6, where thev may swear oaths that not more than fifteen days had passed 
between someone making an accusation and obtaining a judgment, events at 
which both were presumably present. Similarly, in G72.11.52-3, the two are 


193 La3Bz-s, where we read |a Juxaorá there is no context, so the delta is not certain, but seems likely. 

^ For the two methods of judgment, ruling as directed by the law and deciding with reference to the 
pleadings, sec Introd. iD. 

1^5 "There may be some similarity in the use of kosmosin the singular, if this was used to designate the one 
(out of many) who was concerned with the particular matter in question. 

196 The knowledge of mnemones served as a record of public activities outside of Crete as well. In disputes 
over property at Halicarnassus, the mnémones were to testify about whar they knew (eideosin) and their 
testimony was to be authontative in court (M& I, 32.2072, fifth century). See Gagarin 20083: 119, 215. 

19? "The mnamon must tesufy if he is alive and fulfilling civic duties (poliatenen)’, for the meaning of this 


condition, sce Introd. $À4. 
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present when a divorced woman is officially accused of taking property that is not 
hers; these officials would then be available to judge and remember exactly what 
the woman was accused of taking that did not belong to her. 

A mnamon could also be attached to other officials. The rules on adoption 
include a provision for renouncing an adoption: the renouncer must deposit ten 
staters at the court (dikasterion), ‘and let the pmiamon of the kesenios give tt to the 
renounced person’ (G72.11.16-17). Nothing is known of the duties ot the #senios 
in this regard (Introd. 4C1b), and it is odd that the »namon's task here seems to 
have nothing to do with remembering. More typical, if the passage is correctly 
restored, is the role of the mnamon of officials called the esprattai or ‘collectors’ 
(G87.7-8): “with the esprattai and the mnamon of the esprattai present’. H the 
esprattai were debt-collectors, then the mnamon would have been present when 
they collected or attempted to collect a debt. Later, the muamon would remem 
ber and could testify authoritatively to the various details of the debt that the 
esprattai were charged with collecting, especially whether it had been paid. 

In the Classical period, the »xamon is not found in any Cretan polis besides 
Gortyn. The agreement with Spensithios (Dar), however, requires him *to write 
and remember’ (poinikazen te kai mnamoneuwen) and it seems likely that as an 
assistant to the kosmos, he would be fulfilling the same function as the mnamon at 
Gortyn, though he would also have the additional duty of writing. For whatever 
reason, in this agreement he is never given the title of mnamon but is always 
referred to as poinikastas (‘writer’); but he may also have been called a mnamon in 
some circumstances. 


4. Poinikastas 


The agreement with Spensithios requires him ‘to write and remember’ ( poinika- 
zen te kai mnamoneuwen) tor the polis all public matters, divine and human 
(Da1A4-5, 5-7). In specifving his further duties and the benefits he will receive, 
the law designates him a poinikastas, generally translated ‘writer’ or ‘scribe’. '”” 
These further duties include being present at all human and divine events when- 
ever the kosmosis present (Bi—4), performing public sacrifices whenever there is no 
priest for a god (B4-6), and contributing to the andreion (Bii-i2). Finally, the 
agreement may specify that if the pornikastas is involved in litigation, he is treated 
‘just as the other oso? , ^ implying that he has the rank of kosmos, though he is 
not a kosmos. 


US See Gagarin 20083: 619-20, n. 33. The noun occurs si times in Dai (and nowhere else). The new 


inscription from Elrynia (Eltyniar.:) with the words poiniketa tade Cthese letters!) sheds little light on the 
office of pornikastas. 


199 Baio; there are many obscurities in the text at this point; see comm. ad loc. 
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s. Other Officials 


In addition to those already discussed, a number of other officials are mentioned in 
these texts, most of them only once. Their duties are often obscure, At Gortyn we 
find ritar, ‘collectors of tines’, (from fino, pay or collect a hne’, Gaap-gi; Giga-bz; 
G-8.4, ^; Grg.20; Gio2.3; Giora), anomones. (investigators, Gia4p-gi), 7" 

esprattar (collectons, G74D:3; G82.1, 7-8, 11; G9r 4), karpodaistat (‘produce 

distributors’, G-7D4), sartagetas (company commander’, G80o.475, see Introd. 

« B3), and epottas Coverseer’, G84.4). 1 Outside Gortyn, relatively few officials are 

named. An epbor may be mentioned twice at Rhitten (G80.6, 10), but in both places 

interpretation of the Greek is problematic. An otherwise unknown group of offi- 
cials, the essukatoteres (controllers? or "exactors?) is mentioned at Lyktos (Lyk- 
tos1À8). At Prinias, pre(isgeta (ProD, 3, without context) may be a council of 
elders or an embassy. At Eleutherna a £/jaros may be a sacred envoy (Elei1.1). 

The texts from Dreros present many problems concerning the presence of other 
officials. For example, the damior in Dri .4 could perhaps be a permanent group of 
officials or merely a group assembled for the oath-swearing ceremony. Another 
law states: ‘whoever ministers (ostis propolemseie), the agretas will not punish hin’ 
(Drs); the aaretas is almost certainly an official of some sort, and the clause ostis 
propolewsete may point to another official, a propoleus (minister?). And Dra opens 
with an enactment clause: ‘the fhystar (‘sacrificers’) decided’, where the thystat 
may be priests of some sort," 

We may conclude from this survey that apart from the kosmos, who is found 
almost everywhere, only the d;kastas is (probably) mentioned in more than one 
polis, and he is only named once outside of Gortyn; otherwise, no official of one 
polis is mentioned in the texts from any other polis. Of course, more evidence 
might reveal more instances of overlap, and some of these officials are named in 
post-classical inscriptions from other poleis; but the evidence we have is sufficient 
to make it very likely that, except for the kosmas, there was no set of officials 
common to more than one Cretan polis in archaic and classical. Crete. This 
conclusion would be consistent with the suggestion made above (Introd. 
4Caid), that in the Early Iron Age, as communities were forming, one person 
emerged in each community, who conducted the small amount of administrative 
business required and came to be called the kosmos, but as these communities 


300 qu. | M" - "E PER ! 
Because the verb giqnosky occurs in. Elta.8 in the sense of ‘decide (a case)’, it is possible that the 
Anomones are "deciders! or judges! of some sort. 
21 : . : š . 1 3 : 
Our translation of these officials! names is based on the meaning of the Greek or the nature of their 


dues, sf discernible. 
202 ! x 
A prest Garrus is mentioned at Axos (Ag 2-3), Datala (Dai B4), Flcutherna ( Eleuthernai.6), and 


Gortyn (0Gés.6), but we do not consider this generic term the title of an official. There probably were various 


priests in all Cretan poleis. See further Introd. ic. 
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grew, cach developed its own additional officials depending, on tts needs and 
named them according to their duties, without consulting: with or imitating, 
other poleis (and without drawing on any common Cretan heritage). Phe one 
name (besides hoses) found in more than one polis, dikastas, would have casily 
been derived. from his function of judging (dikadden), But it does not seem 
possible that these local officials formed part of a shared. ‘Cretan? form of 
government, 


5. PERSONS 


Almost all our evidence for civic status and the family in early Crete comes trom 
Gortyn, and it is easy to generalize unthinkingly from this polis to the rest of 
Crete. But although we may probably assume that certain features of status or the 
tamilv, such as the fundamental distinction between free and slave, were common 
to all of Crete, we must be very cautious in ascribing most of the features we find at 
Gortyn to poleis for which we have no evidence. 

Because of the legal nature of the texts in this collection, very few individuals are 
named in them. The only exceptions are the kosmot, Kvllos (G72.5.5-6) and 
Timarchos (Eleg.2), Dionysios (the recipient of honors at Gortyn, G64), and 
Spensithios (the poinikastas of Datala, Da:).^* 


A. Status 


1. Free Persons 


The most basic distinction in the laws is between free and slave—eleutheros and 
dolos. The distinction is the focus of disputes about status that are the subject 
of the first column of the Gortyn Code, where we find the remarkable rule 
that in disputes about whether a person is free or slave, witnesses who testify 
that the person is free are to prevail, At Gortyn, at least, the judicial system 
had a bias toward freedom. But the laws also show how much more highly 
free persons were valued than slaves. In the provisions governing sexual 
offenses, for example, rape of a free person draws a fine of 100 staters (200 
drachmas), whereas in most cases rape of a slave incurs a fine of only 5 
drachmas.-"* And slaves incur twice as large a fine for committing rape or 
adultery as do free persons. Finally, not only in this section but probably in 


203 Other possible names are |-— borin Az.2, and | 7] | iral — | (Enipas? im Laas, 


“We are assuming the legal equivalence of slaves and serts in rhe laws on sexual offenses, see turther 


Introd. $À7 and Gagarin roio: 16718. 
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most (if not all) of the laws from Crete, the generalized subject. (Ssomeone’, 
‘whoever’, etc.) is a free person. Thus, the law beginning "if someone rapes” in 
G72.2.:-3 applies only to free persons; it is followed two lines later by a 
separate law "if a slave (rapes). 


2. Age Distinctions 


The laws distinguish between adults, minors, and post- and pre-pubescent chil- 
dren.?°* Although in most cases laws drawing on these distinctions were probably 
aimed primarily at free persons, they mav have also applied to slaves. This is 
clearest in the case of the dromeus (lit. trunner’), who was a legally competent 
adult: a number of provisions require that witnesses be dromets, and three of these 
also specify that thev be free dromvis (G72.1.41-2, 3.22, 5.5374); this strongly 
suggests that when dromens is not so qualified, it mav include those who were not 
free. Besides the requirements for witnesses, dromeus also occurs in a law that 
prohibits a father from selling or using as security the property of his deceased 
wife without the approval of her children, who must be adult (G72.6.36).7°° And 
in Eleutherna, a dromenus is allowed to drink to the point of intoxication 
( Eleuthernai 2-5). Finally, dromeus occurs in the regulations concerning heir- 
esses at Gortyn (G72.7.15-8.20), where most of the other terms indicating age- 
categories are also found. There dromeus (7.41) is contrasted with apodromos, ‘not 
adult’ (G72.7.35-6). We do not know the exact age of majority at Gortyn, but it 
was probably about the same as in Athens, namely eighteen. At Eltynia (Eltz) the 
law distinguishes between a man (aner), a child ( peiskos), and a third category, 
agelaos or ‘member of an agela’, which may designate someone between child- 
hood and adulthood. 

The other significant age marker, puberty, was important for marriage. Heir- 
esses could marry at the age of twelve (G72.12.17-19), which presumably was 
considered the onset of puberty, and there is no reason to think the age was 
different for girls who were not heiresses. The rules concerning heiresses also 
imply that boys were subject to the same age restriction. The terminology of pre- 
and post-puberty at Gortyn is fairly clear: anoros (G72.7.29-30, etc.) and anebos 
(G 72.11.19) designate one who has not yet reached the age of puberty, whereas 


ebion, ebtonsa (G72.7.37, etc.; also Gg1.6, 8) and orima (G72.8.39) designate 


( 
someone past puberty.” 


205 ln a study of the evidence for *age-class societies! in ancient Greece, Kennell examines Crete at some 
length (2013: 42-62). He finds evidence for *universally-applied official age designations’ but ‘without any 
indications that ciuzens belonged to age sets or [that] age-grade scales were systematically arranged’. 

205 In Datala, the office of poinikastas was reserved lor Spensithios and his offspring, unless Spensithios 
himself or ‘the majority of his offspring who were adult (dromesy chose otherwise (DasA8-10). 
20” See Willetts 1967: 1011, Bile 343-4. For terms denoting ‘child, children’ more generally, see Introd. 


«Ca. 


y. Apetairos 


In our period, the status of apetairos (lit. Snot of a betaireia’) is only mentioned at 
Gortyn and, apart from a fragmentary text where there is no context (6184.6 ), only 
in the Code in the rules on sexual offenses (Gz2.2.2 74$). An apetatrosis apparently 
à free person, but of lower status than other free persons, since the rape of an 
apetairos draws a fine of only 10 staters, compared with roo staters for the rape of a 
free man and 5 drachmas (2 '4 staters) for the rape of a sert. It is possible that serfs 
without a master and freed slaves belonged to this class (comm. ad 72.5.27). 


4. Citizens 


As we saw above (Introd. 4B1), city-ethnics denoting the members of the political 
community are fairly common in Crete, and we may probably presume that *the 
Gortynians’ as a collective did not include people from other places who were 
living in Gortyn temporarily. On the other hand, the laws of Gortyn and other 
poleis, with their generalized subjects (‘someone’, ‘whoever’, etc.), almost cer- 
tainly applied to all free persons who were in the city, including foreigners. 
Certainly foreigners would not be free to rape or seize property with impunity, 
nor is it likely that a Gortynian could injure a non-Gortynian with impunity. But 
legal procedure was another matter, and references to both a citizen's trial and a 
foreigner’s trial (see below on foreigners) suggest different procedures and per- 
haps different trials for these two groups at Gortyn. 

As at Athens, besides the city-ethnics two different terms appear to have been 
used to designate those who belonged to the city, astos (person of the asty or 
town") and poltatas (person of the polis). In Greece generally it seems that astos 
‘invariably designates a person of citizen birth (whereas polites usually designates a 
person with citizen rights)’ (Hansen and Nielsen 2004: 47), but this distinction 
may not hold for Crete, especially in the Archaic penod when the concept of 
‘citizen’ was probably less strictly defined than it later became in classical Athens. 

The more common term indicating some sort of citizenship, though occurring 
only at Gortyn, is poliatai.)" It is found twice in the section on adoption 
(G72.10.35-6, TT Ed In both passages the citizens are gathered in the agora, 
apparently as a kind of assembly; and both the adoption and the renunciation of an 
adoption must take place at a gathering of this group, which perhaps must give its 


5 
|.210 


approva Along with the noun, we also find the verb poliatenen in two texts, 


apparently used of someone fulfilling his civic duties. In Gs1.7, sons who swear 


798 However, the contrasting term, a//opoliatas, ‘citizen of another place’, is found in other cities (Introd. 
sAs). 

209 The variant politai occurs in G83.1—2 without context; see also La.« (discussed below, n. 214), also 
without context, which may be restored as poliatas or allopoltatas. 

210 A similar gathering seems to be specified in G8o. 14715 (kat agoran weumenan. 
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certain oaths must be active as citizens, and in G^2.9.33 the nmnamon who is called 
to testify must be alive and "active as a citizen? (if that is the correct sense; sec 
comm. ad loc.). The requirements for someone to be "active as à citizen? are 
unknown. Apart from these passages, we have no evidence about the qualifica- 
tions for citizenship, the rights and duties of citizens, or what activities they were 
expected to engage in. 

The personal noun astos mav occur once in Crete in our period, in As+6.6, 
where the feminine plural astat (‘citizen women?) is a possible interpretation of 
the text (n. ad loc.); even if this Is correct, however, there is no context that 
might clarity the precise meaning of astat. More securely, at Gortyn we find the 
expression wastia dika (a ‘citizen's trial’), wastia being equivalent to Attic 
astibos.^! ! The expression wastia dika may imply that astoi had a special status 
bevond simply being Gortvnians, but more likely it only distinguished Gorty- 
nians from foreigners (see below). And if the feminine noun does occur in 
A5+6.6, it indicates that at least at Axos, women were included in this category. 
We have no evidence, however, to indicate whether astaz were also considered 
poliatai, or in what specific ways these women may have participated in any 
activities of the polis, but if As+6 concerns the ritual use of booty from war 
(comm. ad loc.), then the Axian asta: may have participated in these public 
rituals. 


s. Foreigners 


Gortyn and other poleis distinguished between foreigners and those native to the 
polis. The adjectival form ksenzos (‘foreign’) occurs several times at Gortyn, but 
there is no clear instance anywhere in Crete of the corresponding noun ksenos 
(Attic xeinos), which is common elsewhere in Greece.?!? A special Cretan term, 


allopoltatas (*citizen of another place’), occurs in Ele3.1 (without context) and in 


213 


Lyktos1A :—2, in a law that probably prohibits harboring foreigners." ~ But most 


often, it appears, foreigners are referred to by the city-ethnic (e.g. ‘the Itanians’, 
Lyktos1A4).?!* 

Despite a law at Lyktos that apparently prohibits harboring a foreigner (Lyk- 
tos1A), foreigners were not without rights at Gortyn, where there was a special 


211 " : PE , š Tac . . 
!! Note bai astikai dikaiin Lysias 17.3, though the meaning of this expression is Obscure. 


212 Occasionally letters occur which could be supplemented as either the noun or the adjective (c.g. 
Ele4.4 and G89.7, where woev| - or «oc| - could be supplemented «ae|vo- | or xoe[ vio- ]). 

23 In La. 5 | — |noAuror | could be a form of allopoliatas or of the simple poliatas, also cf. eks allopolias 
(‘from another polis?" ; in G72.6.47. For a fuller discussion sec Perlman 20042: esp. 124-7. 


214 & >” ` 
For ‘the Latosians’ sce above n. 162. 
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official, the ksenios (or ksenios kosmos, tor discussion see. Introd. 4€ db), who 
probably was assigned to oversee and protect foreigners, and his very existence 
indicates that foreigners must have been present in fairly large numbers im Gortyn 
and were given certain protections, Among these was a provision for a Fseneu dika 
(G80.8)—a foreigners’ trial (or perhaps foreigners! justice), a procedure already 
implicit in the provisions for a citizen's trial, wastia dika, in carlier texts (Gi ghar; 
G64.4). And whatever the correct supplement at the end of G78.r, that law seems 
to offer protection to Latosians in Gortyn against being enslaved or plundered. ^'^ 


6. Temporary Servitude 


Evidence for the practice of temporary servitude comes only from Gortyn, where a 
person, free or slave, could be pledged to another person for a certain period of 
time in a kind of indentureship or debt-bondage. The person so pledged, the 
katakeimenos (‘the one who lies under [an obligation |') must serve the katathe- 
menos (‘the one who has put him under [an obligation | to himself’) until the debt 
is paid. A free person so pledged became a quasi-slave to his temporary ‘master’, 
but he had more rights than an indentured slave (compare the rules in G4r.5-6 
with those in G47), who would continue to be enslaved to his permanent master 
during and after the indentureship. There is no evidence for the normal length of 
such indentureships. 


7. Serfs and Slaves 


In the laws we find two terms for Cretans who are not free, dolos and woikeus, 
commonly translated ‘slave’ and *serf.^!^ Woikeus is the older term, occurring in 
inscriptions that probably date from the sixth century (L$.14; G23.3); in the fifth 
century it occurs only in G72 and G41.4.6-17, and is not found in later texts. Dolos 
first occurs in the fifth century but later becomes the common term for ‘slave’ 
throughout Crete. The precise relationship between the two terms is dithcult to 
determine. At times they appear nearly synonymous, but there also seem to be 
certain differences in the wav each is treated. We will address this issue first, and 
then examine the position of both groups relative to free persons.?' 


?15 "The provision in G78.1 specifically protects either *freedmen' or (as we think more likely i ‘those who 
left" (sce comm. ad loc.). The law further provides that members of this group can live asa Latosian i hinc 
2); this implies that Latosians already have protection. 

*!6 We translate moikens by "sert" for convenience, without claiming an exact correspondence. Although 
à serf may be defined as ‘an agricultural laborer bound under the feudal system ro work on his lord's estate’ 
(The New Oxford American Dictionary), the term is often used more broadly. By the eighteenth century, tor 
example, serts in czarist Russia worked in many non-agricultural areas—in houscholds i rural and urban i as 
domestic servants and also in industrial enterprises, such as mining. They could also be bought and sold 
rather like chattel slaves, though they are still commonly referred to as serts. 
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See Gagarin 2010a for a more extensive discussion of the issues in this section. 
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Like the rest of the Greek world, Crete recognized a fundamental distinction 

between free persons and slaves, clentherot and dolor, notablv in the first section of 
the Gortyn Code on illegal seizure (G72.1.2-2.2). This section addresses as two 
kinds of disputes, those about status, whether a person is free or a slave, and those 
about ownership or belonging, that is, to which master a particular slave 
belongs.*!* Serfs are not mentioned in this section, but we must assume that 
the rules governing the status or ownership of a slave would apply equally to serfs. 
In other sections of the code, however, for example in the laws concerning sexual 
offenses (G72.2.2-45), both terms are found but the laws never address exactly the 
same situation for both groups. One rule will mention slaves, another serfs, 
without any evident reason for the difference. Despite this, as far as we can tell, 
serfs and slaves are treated identically in the laws. 


Offender the same 
Offense and Offender Victim Fine (in drachmas) 
Rape bv an e/euthberos eleutheros 200 
wotkeus $ 
Rape bv a dolos elentheros 400 
Rape bv a motkeus workeus 10 
Adultery by a dolos eleutheros 400 
dolos 10 
Vicum the same 
Offense and Victim Offender Fine (in drachmas) 
Rape of a wotkens eleutheros ç 
woikens IO 
Rape of an eleutheros eleutheros 200 
dolos 400 
Adultery with an eleutberos eleutheros 200 
dolos 400 


As this table (based on G72.2.2-45) shows, relative to the fines for free persons 
exactly the same fines apply to both serfs and slaves, whether as victim or offender. 
When the offender is the same ( whether free or slave), the fine is always forty times 
as large when the victim is free. On the other hand, when the victim is the same, 
the fine is always half as large when the offender is free. The conclusion seems to 
be that for legal purposes, serfs were treated in the same way as slaves. 

On the other hand, certain laws may have applied to serfs but not to slaves. The 
Gortynian law on inheritance protects houses in which serfs are living and certain 


HT | ; ; 
Vlassopoulos 2011 makes the good point that the Greeks themselves before Aristotle tended to see 


slavery as a relationship of power--the subordination of one person to another—not ownership, 
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animals owned by serts (G72.4.31-7), and in the absence of any relatives, it ts 
possible that serfs inherited a free person's estate (€172.5.2«- 8); these rules alios 
certainly did not apply to slaves. On the other hand, although a law regulating the 
purchase of slaves in the agora might apply equally to serts, it seems likely that serts 
were not normally bought and sold like slaves. All this suggests that, although 
treated as slaves for most legal purposes, serfs had a somewhat higher status than 
ordinary slaves; they were primarily agrarian workers, who may have been working 
the land before chattel slaves were introduced to Crete, and thus continued to 
have certain rights not available to slaves. Eventually serfs became assimilated to 
the status of ordinary slaves; in our period, however, the two groups were not 
identical, and there were probably reasons (not apparent to us) for mentioning 
one and not the other in specific laws. But if the law mentioned one group, and 
members of the group not mentioned were in the same situation, then they were 


` C 
probably treated according to the same rules.?!? 


Relative to free persons, both serfs and slaves at Gortyn appear to have had a 
significantly higher status and greater legal protection than slaves in classical 


Athens (the society about which we have the most evidence). 7"? First, not only 


221 


could slaves“ almost certainly marry and divorce in much the same way as free 


persons, ?^ but marriages between slaves and free women are explicitly recog- 
nized in the laws (G72.6.55—7.10), and it is reasonable to suppose that free men 
could also marry slave women (comm. ad loc.). It is also possible that free men 
could adopt slaves as their own children (G72.10.33-4, with commentary). To be 
sure, slaves, including serfs, had masters, and (as noted above) could be bought 
and sold, though this may have been rare in the case of serfs.223 On the other 
hand, serfs certainly, and probably slaves too, could own property, though it is 
possible that they could not own land (Introd. 7B).?74 


219 - vee : . T s 
Phere may be some similarity to the use of the Athenian terms doulos and oiket8s, ‘slave’ and “household 


servant’, All oiketai were donlot, but many donlot were not oiketat. Donlos is the general term, always used in 
contrast to elentheros (‘free’), but when appropriate, osketés is normally used instead of doulos. 

220 In a long article Lewis 2013 argues that slaves at Gortyn did not have the ‘right’ to marry or own 
property and that their position with regard to marriage and property was not significantly different trom 
that of Athenian slaves. Furthermore, Lewis introduces cross-cultural evidence to show that similar ‘unions’ 
existed in manv slave societies, and argues that the position of Gortynian slaves was not legally different. 
Much of his argument rests on speculation about what (he claims) the Gortynian texts ‘mean’, which in 
many cases is not the same as what they "sav". 

721 [n the following discussion, ‘slave’ should be assumed to include *sert? unless otherwise specified, 

222 “Phe verb for ‘marty’ in the case of tree persons (opmien/ opuiestbai) is also used for slaves, for serb, 
and for free /slave couples; and aner, the common term tor a free "husband" is also used of sert husbands in 
G71.3.54 (see commentary). Scholars generally assume that at Athens unions between slaves, which may 
have produced children, nonetheless had no juristic validity, though this is not certain (Harrison (968: i771. 
223 Th serts were attached to the land, they may have been trausterred to other masters only in connection 
with the alienation of land (by sale or inhentance), though there is no clear evidence on this point. 

2T d a moikens inherited his master's estate, as seems to be allowed in Gra.5.26°8, he would then own 


land, but he would also have no master, and thus would no longer be à sert. 
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Finally, the laws offered a good deal of protection for slaves (or for their 
masters), notably with regard to sexual otfenses, though the tines were smaller 
for offenses against slaves and larger for offenses bv slaves than they were tor free 
persons. Slaves also could be witnesses, unless explicitly excluded, and in one 
extraordinary case of rape, a domestic slave woman is given preference in her oath, 
so that evidently her oath would prevail against that of a free person 
(Gr2.2.15-16). Whether or not slaves could litigate is unclear. Some laws specify 
that masters litigated on behalf of slaves (e.g. G47.1-16), but others imply that 
slaves themselves litigated (e.g. G72.3.40-4). Even if slaves were never allowed to 
litigate, however, it is clear that they had significantly more rights than their 


counterparts in classical Athens. 


B. Women 


Virtually all our evidence for women comes from Gortyn (and specifically from the 
Gortyn Code). An isolated word for ‘maternal estate’ (matroia) in Phi.3 suggests 
that the treatment of women at Phaistos, at least, may have been somewhat similar 
to the treatment of Gortvnian women, but whatever the case in other poleis, 
women at Gortyn had significantly more control over their own lives and property 
than women in classical Athens.^?? Not only is there is no sign of the kyrieia 
(‘guardianship’), which prevented an Athenian woman from owning more than a 
nominal amount of property in her own right and required her to conduct her 
affairs through a male kvrtos (‘lord’), but there is clear evidence that Cretan 
women owned property, including land, in the same way as men did (comm. ad 
G72.2.48-50), and could manage it themselves, though they may often have 
allowed their husbands to manage it for them. In addition, daughters in Crete 
inherited a share of their father’s and mother’s estates directly, just as sons did, 
though their share was only half as large as their brothers’ shares (G72.4.37—43). 
They could also receive gifts from their fathers, brothers, and sons, gifts that many 
scholars have likened to the dowry in Athens, though unlike Athenian women, 
Cretan women themselves owned the property that was given to them as a gift. In 
a divorce women left their husbands, taking with them their own property, and 
when they died they left their property to their heirs. 

A woman's estate was called the matrota (‘maternal estate’), a word found in 
this sense only in Crete at this time and clearly coined as a counterpart to patroia 
(‘paternal estate’), which is widespread throughout Greece from the time of 


Scc Gagarin zooBb, 2os2b for a more extensive discussion of the issues in this section. Archacological 


evidence for private houses also suggests loss gender segregation in Crete than in other parts of Greece; sce 


Introd. «€i. 
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Homer.” In Crete, a patroiokos or daughter without brothers (conveniently 
referred to as an *heiress?) was subject to certain rules prescribing her marriage 
to a paternal relative, just as her Athenian counterpart (an epikleros) was, and 
would apparently share her father's estate with her husband; but she had more 
control than her Athenian counterpart over whom she would marry (if anyone ), 
and in certain circumstances she retained control over. all of the estate 
(G72.7.15—9.24). 

In addition to owning and managing property, women could engage in litiga- 
tion as plaintiffs (G72.6.12-31) or defendants (G72.2.54-3.9, with G72.11.46755), 
and they could make decisions about such things as distributing their property 
among their children. A woman could choose a husband, who could even be a 
slave (G72.6.55-7.10), though her choice may often have been influenced by 
family considerations. She seems to have been able to choose whether or not to 
stay married to her present husband (G72.2.45-3.16, 8.22-4). And an heiress had 
some ability to reject the person designated for her by law and choose another 
husband (G72.7.50-8.20). In all these areas, Athenian women would not have 
been able to act at all (marrving a slave), or could have acted only through the 
agency of a kyrios. 

This greater amount of freedom accorded women at Gortvn did not, however, 
put them on an equal basis to men. We have already noted the provision that 
women inherit half as much as their brothers (actually less than half since the 
brothers first inherit city houses and cattle), and other provisions imply that men 
owned or controlled significantly more property than women. For example, the 
law restricts gifts from men to women (G72.10.1—25) but those from women to 
men are not mentioned. The law on divorce (G72.2.45—3.16) states that the wife is 
to keep ‘her own things’ and provides for cases where she might take something of 
her husband's; it savs nothing about a husband keeping his own property, though 
he must have done so. Both these laws imply that men will have more propertv 
than women. And the prohibitions on misuse of the propertv of others 
(G72.6.12-31, 9.7-24) are directed only at males who misuse a female relative’s 
property. We may thus suspect that many, perhaps most, Gortynian women let 
their husbands or brothers or sons manage their property for them. 

[t also appears that women’s ownership of property and freedom to do as they 
wished with it had been increasing during the Archaic and Classical periods. This 
is implied by some of the non-retroactivity provisions in the laws (see on 
G72.5.7-9), and it would also account for the very large number ot laws (about 
half of all laws in G72) that concern women and their property. As we have seen 
very clearly in our own time, when the rights of women and their control over 


No Patroia is also found several times in a date-fourth: century decree trom Tegea concerning the return 


of exiles as ordered by Alexander (16 166; see Thür and Tacuber 1994: no. 4, Hetsserer refer 265729. 
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property increase, some members of the society, women as well as men, feel 
threatened by the situation and may have difficulty accepting it. Others mav 
look tor an opportunity to profit from new conditions. This mav explain 
why the Gortyn laws so often emphasize that a woman should have Sher own? 
property—an expression never used for men's property. The legislator wanted to 
remind people, emphatically, that a woman did indeed own property of Sher own’, 
independent of her father or husband, even if in some cases these men managed 
this propertv tor her. 

An increase in women's ownership of property at Gortyn during the sixth and 
fitth centuries would also account for the increased protection of women's prop- 
erty that we see in the rules about misuse, These rules are explicitly said not to be 
retroactive. This must mean that the rules are different from the earlier rules, or 
that there were no earlier rules. In anv case, the Code must be providing more 
protection for the property of women, again a sign that as women gained more 
property, threats to that property also increased. The assumption seems to be that 
men will often manage women's propertv and thus will have opportunities to 
misuse it but that men's propertv does not need similar protection against misuse 
bv women. Nothing in the laws specifically prevents women from managing their 
husband's property, but the implication is that this was probably quite rare. 

We should also note that although we have laws from this period from nine 
poleis in Crete besides Gortvn, with one or two possible exceptions, none of those 
from other poleis concerns women.??" The argument from silence is not conclu- 
sive, but it does suggest that the Gortynians were more concerned about the rights 
of women and their ability to control their own property than were the inhabitants 
of most other Cretan poleis. We can only speculate why this was the case (if it 
was), but the location of the city may offer an explanation. As noted above 
(Introd. 2C), unlike many of the other poleis that wrote laws, Gortyn abandoned 
several defensible hilltop sites in the seventh century before it began to write laws 
and moved down to a new site at the edge ot the rich Mesara plain. This indicates 
that the polis felt secure from the threat of attack, and this feeling of security was 
apparentlv accompanied by an increase in economic prosperity derived from the 
Mesara. We tentatively suggest that this sense of security was accompanied by a 
reduced need for militarv preparation and also an increase in the value and respect 
accorded to women, who consequently were granted greater freedom and more 


opportunity to own and control property. 


227 As noted above, Phi contains the word matroia without any context, and ‘citizen women! may be 


mentioned in Ag+6.6, perhaps in connection with ritual. 
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C. Family 


There is no word in the laws (or in Greek generally) that corresponds precisely to 
‘family’, which to be sure has a range of meanings in English and other modern 
languages. We will therefore consider three different groups, the household, the 
nuclear family, and the extended family," We will then discuss inheritance, 
which as elsewhere in Greece was always treated as a family matter. 


1. House and Household 


Like Attic oikia, Cretan woikia denotes the physical Shouse’ (G64.477” and almost 
certainly in G81.1), but seems also to be used to designate the "houschold', 
namely those living in the house (or in one of the family’s houses), including 
slaves and serfs. This meaning occurs only in G72.5.26, where in our view ‘those of 
the houschold" in which there are no claimants to an estate (i.e. no living family 
members) must be the serfs (svoikeis) who were owned by the deceased.??” 
A second term for ‘house’, stega (lit. ‘roof’), is attested in the Code (G72. 3.46; 
4.153 4.3273, 473 7.31; 8.1-4) and in other fifth-century laws from Gortyn (G73A7; 
G80.5; G81.16—17; G97). It is not possible to determine if the two terms denote 
different kinds of buildings or were used interchangeably. Finally, it is not possible 
to determine the precise meaning of doma (‘house’, *hall') although it was 
apparently a roofed structure with a smoke-hole (G46Bz2-3 ).^?! 

With regard to the physical house of the Archaic and Classical periods, arch- 
aeological evidence for the ten poleis that wrote laws is almost entirely lacking.^^? 
Indeed, only a few fifth-century houses have been excavated anywhere on the 
island.^?? We are in a better position to evaluate the form and function of 


228 Bile 332-5 has a concise discussion that is generally good, though we take issue with a few of her 
conclusions. Willetts’ remarks on the family (1967: 18-22, 1955: 59-100) are vitiated by his quasi- Marxist 
views of the primitive household, tribal kinship, cross-cousin marriages, ete., which are now generally 
discredited (see Morris 1990), As in the case of women, virtually all the evidence for the family comes 
trom Gortyn. 

229 Guizzi (2011: 397-8) suggests that the gift of woikian kai woikopedon in Gé4 bestows the right to 
possess a house and a building plot (comm. ad G64). 

230 This interpretation of G72.5.26 is not shared by most scholars. See our notes and comments on 
G72.5.25-8 where we discuss this and other difficult problems in this passage; and see further Gagarin 
20102; 26-9, 

731 The hearth room’, a single room with a central hearth that functioned as an all-purpose space tor 
storage, cooking, eating, and other activities, is a common feature of Cretan houses of the Early [ron Age 
and Hellenistic periods, but not of the sixth-century houses at Azoria, where fixed hearths and portable 
braziers are restricted to spaces identified as kitchens. See Westgate 2007 for the Hellenistic houses; Haggis 
et al. 20116 and Haggis and Mook 2011 for the sixth-century houses at zona. 

232 See Westgate 2007: 445-6 for the scanty remains from Gortyn and Knossos. 

^** For the fifth century, Westgate's important study of house and society in classical and Hellenistic 
Crete mentions only the house at Aphrati (Introd. 6C) and the largely unpublished remains ot the small 
settlement (fitth-first centuries) at Nerokanibos in southeast Crete (Westgate 2007: 441). 
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sixth-centurv houses thanks in large part to the excavations at Azoria in east Crete. 
We cannot, of course, generalize with any certainty from the sixth-century houses 
at Azoria to contemporary houses elsewhere on Crete, but several aspects of the 
houses at Azoria are worth noting in connection with the laws. The urban houses 
excavated so far are large?" and, while exhibiting considerable variety in their 
plan, belong to two basic typological categories: a roughly linear axially-aligned 
plan and a roughly square plan identifiable as an early form of the archaic Aegean 
‘corndor’ tvpe house (Haggis and Mook 2011). 

Despite the difterences in the size, plan, and location of the houses in the town 
center, Haggis and his colleagues have identified general patterns of room use that 
distinguish these houses from houses of the Hellenistic period.^^? The main living 
area of the house (the ‘hall’) was a large square or rectangular room without any 
discernible built features (e.g. benches, hearths). Floor assemblages indicate that 
at a minimum the activities that took place there included eating, drinking, and 
possibly weaving. Access to the halls was either through a vestibule or from an 
exterior corridor or courtyard. The halls in turn provided access, often exclusive 
access, to one or more large storerooms or corridors used for storage. Food 
preparation was confined to a space (i.e. a kitchen) that was always separated 
from the hall bv a courtyard or corridor and was normally without direct access to 
storerooms. 

Several patterns of use suggest that these large urban houses represented one 
node of a multilocal household, defined as a system incorporating kin and serf 
populations residing and working elsewhere in the town center (Haggis et al. 
:011b: 484), an attractive model in light of the provisions in G72 implying that an 
estate might include more than one house in the city (Introd. 7A). First, despite 
the space devoted to the storage of agricultural produce, there is surprisingly little 
indication of large-scale storage of grain. Second, the *kitchens' attest the prepar- 
ation for consumption of a great variety of foods and methods of preparing food 
(grinding, mixing, baking, boiling, roasting), but almost no evidence for primary 
butchering of livestock or primary processing e.g. of grain into flour, olives into 
olive oil, or grapes into wine. Third, the large amount of stored agricultural wealth 
suggests reliance upon a labor force exceeding in number those possibly residing 
in a single housc. These observations suggest that some agricultural products were 
stored elsewhere and that primary butchering and processing took place else- 
where, either at other houses in the town center or on farms belonging to the 


multilocal household. 


24 “The internal arca of the Northeast Building is 6164 m^; the lower of the Southwest Buildings is 


£.109 m^; the North Acre polis Building is c.84 m. 
235 ! f e 
Haggis ct al. zo11b: 477-85 et passim. For the Hellenistic houses, sec Westgate 2007. 
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Also worth noting is the discovery of paraphernalia appropriate to male drinkinp 
parties (black-glaze kraters and drinking cups) in the halls of private. houses, 
suggesting that at least in some Cretan communities, contrary to what is often 
claimed concerning archaic (and classical) Cretan society, men held drinking, 
parties at home (Introd. 6C). Haggis and his colleagues suggest that visitors to 
the halls were possibly meant to look through the doorway into the storeroom and 
see the rows of impressive and ornately decorated storage pithoi that held the 
host's stores of agricultural produce, symbolic of the wealth and status of the 
household (Haggis et al. 201 1b: 482-3). If'so, the owners of the large urban houses 
of Azoria engaged in competitive display contrary to what the ancient literary 
traditions and the austere material culture of the poleis of central Crete might lead 
us to expect. 


2. The Nuclear Family, Marriage, Adoption 


Many passages at Gortyn show that the core group of parents and their children 
was central to family organization. The vocabulary for this group was the same as 
elsewhere in Greece: father (pater), mother (mater), daughter (tbvgater), son 
( 1t2y5), sister (adelpia), brother (adelpios). Teknon is the regular term for a ‘child’ 
of unspecified age and gender; paidion is also used for ‘child’, and appears 
interchangeable with teknon in G72.3.44-4.23.7°° Finally, in contrast to antropos, 
which designates any ‘person’, aner and gyna (*man', ‘woman’) are almost always 
used in the context of a family, where they refer to husband and wite or (occa- 
sionally) father and mother (e.g. G72.2.45-6, s.9-10).277 

Several laws treat marriage, most often with reference to the heiress (G44; 
G72.7.15-9.1). The verb opunien is used in the active voice for the male, who 
‘marries’, and in the middle voice for the woman, who ‘gets married’ or ‘is 
married’. The same verb is used of serf and slave marriages (e.g. G72.3.54-5, 
4.4, 7.1). No information is given about the procedure tor marrving, which 
probably was arranged between families, but the prospective bride may have had 
a sav in the decision."?* There is no mention of a dowry at Gortyn, and the 
provisions tor gifts to a daughter in G72.4.48—5.9 indicate that a different method 
could be used to transfer wealth to a bride, rendering the dowry svstem unneces- 
sary (Schaps 1979: 86-7). These gifts became the woman's own property, upon 
marriage she brought them with her to her husband's house, and took them with 
her if she was divorced. Divorce appears to have been freely available to either 
spouse without the need to show cause (G72.2.45—3.16, 3.4074; Ch 3.4474.23, 


750 CE also G8m, where there is apparently a form of pais, and Eltz.4 and 7, where the word is perskus. 

?3 [n Eltz.s anér may designate an adult male or ‘man’ in general, but it could also designate a father: 
see comm. ad loc, and also on Gar 7. i2. 

748 The heiress was allowed to refuse marriage with vertun claumants (Gr2.7.5 2-827). 
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11.46—-56), though if the husband was judged responsible tor the divorce, he was 
obliged to give his wife an additional five staters (G72.2.92-3.1). 

Adoption (anpansisY ^ was allowed ‘from wherever one wishes! (G72.10.33—4); 
it is unclear whether this means that a man could adopt any Gortynian, or that he 
could adopt a foreigner or even a slave (see comm. ad loc.). Women and children 
were probably not allowed to adopt (G?2.11.18-19, with comm.). All adoptions 
were futer vivos, there is no provision for testamentary adoption. As at Athens, the 
primary purpose of adoption seems to have been to provide an heir. A person 
could also renounce an adoption, paving compensation to the renounced person; 
such renunciation mav have occurred most often when the adopter had natural 


children (qnesta tekna) after the adoption. 
3. The Extended Family 


There is no vocabulary in the laws specifically designating individual relatives 
outside the nuclear family (such as cousin or nephew). There are general terms 
for maternal or paternal relatives (matros, patros), but when a legislator wanted to 
specifv an uncle or cousin or niece, he used precise combinations: ‘father’s 
brother’, ‘father’s brother's son’, ‘sister’s children’, etc." Matros and patros 
(found only in G72) are often translated ‘maternal uncle’, ‘paternal uncle"?! 
but these terms appear to be broader, denoting (loosely) ‘close maternal /paternal 


relanves’, who of course might often be uncles (see 9.3-5 and 8.44 with 


` 


commentary). 

Two other terms, epiballontes and kadestai, are the subject of much dispute. 
Some scholars (e.g. Bile 333-4) argue that the kadestai (found only in G72 and 
G46B1 2-14) are the maternal relatives, as opposed to the epzballontes (found only 
in G72), who are the paternal relatives. But the epiballontes (‘claimants’) cannot be 
restricted to paternal relatives when they are claimants to an estate (e.g. in 5.28-34) 
because women were among those who could claim an inheritance. Examination 
of the uses of the two terms suggests a different distinction, that they are “relatives 
regarded from different aspects’ (Sealey 1994: 58): epiballontes are those who, by 
virtue of being relatives, have a claim to something, either to an inheritance or to 
the hand of an heiress (which was another means of inheritance ), whereas kadestat 
are those who have certain obligations with respect to their relatives (comm. ad 


G72.2.18). 


239 -;- ; : z . . : 
Phe rules for adoption are in G72.169.33-11.23. For more on the vocabulary of adoption, sec note on 


G721.11.21-2. 

240 Some have suggested that anankasin Gza.6.47-8 are ‘ties of kinship’, but we understand the term as 
‘necessity’; see n. ad loc, 

248 So Bile 332, who immediately adds “except in G72.12.53—14. 
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4. Inheritance 


Inheritance at Gortyn, and probably elsewhere in Crete, followed. clear rules 
concerning the distribution of an estate." Wills are not mentioned in the laws 
and were apparently unknown. As at Athens, direct descendants were first in line 
to inherit; at Giortyn, however, daughters inherited together with sons, the rule 
being that, after excluding some property, cach daughter received one halt the 
amount of each son's share (G72.4.31-43). The same rules held for the maternal 
estate (»iatroia) as tor the paternal (patroia). [t there were no direct descendants, 
the law ranked other groups who would inherit in order: brothers. of the 
deceased and their descendants, followed by sisters and their descendants, and 
then the more distant relatives (G72.5.9—25); lastly, as we interpret a highly 
controversial passage (G72.5.25-8, see comm. ad loc.), it appears that in the 
absence of relatives, the estate would go to the serfs who lived on it. The estate of 
a woman who had married a slave would go to her children, if they were tree 
(that is, if the couple were living in her house), but to her other relatives if she 
was living elsewhere with the slave, in which case any children they had would be 
slaves (G72.6.55-7.10). 

An adopted son could inherit in the same way as a natural child, but if he 
wished, he could also choose not to inherit, in which case the estate would go to 
other relatives in order (G72.10.39-48). If he did inherit, his natural children 
would inherit from him in turn, but an adopted son of an adopted son did not 
inherit any of the first adopter's estate (G72.11.6-10). If there were natural 
children together with an adopted son, then the latter received a share of the 
estate that was equivalent to a daughter's share (G72.10.48—11.1). 

Finally, the most elaborate rules governed inheritance bv an heiress, a woman 
who had no brothers when her father died (G72.7.15-9.24). These required that 
she marry one of her father's relatives, who were listed in order of priority 
(7.15729), but if these relatives or the heiress did not wish to marry, she was 
then directed to marry someone trom the tribe if she could, and if she could not, 
then anyone at all (G72.8.8-20). It appears that in most situations she inherited 
half the estate and her new husband received the other half, but the rules provide 
various outcomes depending on the age and willingness of the two parties. 


242 ADD the surviving rules for inheritance are in G72, but other fragmentary texts from Gortyn, such as 
Gao, may have also dealt with the topic. We have no evidence tor inheritance in other Cretan poleis at this 
time, though it seems very likely that some of the fundamental rules, such as inhentanee by direct 


descendants, also applied elsewhere. 
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6. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Only two or possibly three social institutions appear clearly in the laws of this 
period, the Aetatreta, the aqela, and perhaps the andreion, and none of these is 
mentioned often. They are all known from other parts of the Greek world, but we 
must not necessanly assume that their composition and functions were the same in 


` : : ` (245 
early Crete as at other times and places or were the same in all Cretan poleis.^*? 


A. Hetaireia 


The etairciar (‘associations’) at Athens were groups of aristocratic young men 
who shared social and political interests. In Crete our evidence for them in this 
period comes from Gortvn, where one law reveals that there were judges of the 
hetairciai (G42B12), and another requires that a person who adopted someone 
give a sacrificial animal and a jug of wine ‘to his own etaireia (G72.10.58).^** The 
latter provision implies that membership in a Aetaireta (= etaireta/etatreia) was 
widespread among free adult males (Maffi 2003a: 163), though apetazroi (those 
‘not belonging to a betaireta’) were presumably excluded. Since no other legisla- 
tion at Gortyn mentions the þetaireia, it seems that the group may not have had a 


large role in Gortyman affairs. 


B. Agela 


Although the agela (‘band, troop’) at Sparta was an age-group of pre-teen and 
teenage boys, whose highly-structured education emphasized military training, 
our texts provide no reason to think that anything similar existed in Crete at this 
ume. The word is only found once for certain in our texts, where it appears to be a 
place, perhaps the residence or headquarters of an age-group (Elta.6: ‘or in the 
andrcion or in the agela’).?*° We also find the noun agelaos, presumably meaning 
‘member of an agela’, in the same text: "if an agelavs shames (?) a child as is 
written...” (Eltz.7); this may imply that members of an agela were older than 
children, perhaps in their mid or late teens. Whether agelaz existed at this time 


elsewhere in Crete besides Eltynia is unknown. 


243 Gee the. brief summary in Bile 343-4, with references to later texts. The descriptions of these 
institutions in Willetts 1955 and Lavrencic 1988 are based almost entirely on later sources and analogies 
with other non Cretan poleis ( primanily Sparta). 

^35 Hetairciai (and agelai) were probably mentioned in Drs, but the reading and interpretation of this 
text arc disputed; even if they were mentioned, Dry provides no information about the composition or 
funcuons of cither institution. 

i Agclai were probably mentioned in Dr; scc preceding note. 


C. Andreion 


The audreion/antreion. (men's hal) is attested in. texts from Axos, Datala, 
Eltynia, and Gortyn (Ar.8, 15; Darii; Elta.6; Ga4.4; G75 B79), always in the 
singular without qualifying language of the sort e.g. this own? that might imply the 
existence of more than one men's hall in a community (cf. c.g. G72.10.47 8: La 
etaireiai tat wai anto, to his own Pbetaireia ). Traditionally, the andreion has been 
connected with the institution of common meals tor which the Spartans were 
famous. Aristotle (Pol. 2.10, 12722174), Ephorus ( FGrH 70V 149.10), and Dosiadas 
( FGrH 458F1) all agree that the Cretan word tor these Spartan-style communal 
dining clubs was andreion, and modern scholars, relying on these ancient literary 
traditions, generally conclude that the institution of communal dining was a 
cornerstone of early Cretan society. 

The ancient accounts all seem to imply that free native-born males, including 
boys, adolescents, and adults, regularly took their meals in the andreton to which 
they contributed a share of their agricultural produce 21 The accounts ditter in 
many details, however, particularly on the question of the role of the polis in 
supplying the azdreton with food and drink for these common meals. The texts 
from Axos (Ar) and Datala (Dar), both contracts between the city and public 
workers, indicate that the avdrezon served as a dining hall. Both compensate the 
workers with tropa/thropa (‘sustenance’), the contract from Axos specifying, that 
the sustenance would be provided in the andreion (A1.15). We suggest that the 
sustenance Datala promised its poznzkastas, Spensithios, and his offspring implies 
consumption in the avdreton as well (see Da1À2-5 with commentary). Both Axos 
and Datala also granted their public workers tax exemption in all things; but both 
also required them to make certain payments. In the case of Axos, it is clear that 
these payments were ritual in nature (sce Árs.12-14 with commentary). Datala 
required its pozuikastasto give ‘to the andreion ten axes of meat?" as dikaia when 
the others offer first fruits (?) and the yearly obligation! (DaiB i1:-14). We suggest 
that the dikata was an annual ritual obligation, not, as some argue, a one-time 
entrance fee upon admission to an andreion (comm. ad loc.). 

Besides these laws from Axos and Datala, two laws from Gortyn (G4; G75) 
mention the andreion, the earlier possibly refers to drinking in the andreion 
(G4.4); the other identifies an official (6 arkos, ‘the leader’) as someone who 
contributes something to the andreton (G7sB7-9). Finally, the provision in the 
law from Eltynia envisages the andreion as a building where an assault might take 


?36 The economic aspects of the andreion are discussed at Introd. oF i. 


H7 phe ax was a unit of weight; see comm. ad loc. 
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place (Eltz.6). Taken together, these laws indicate that the asidreton was a locus of 
dining and public ritual.^** 
Scholars have associated two further laws from Gortyn with the andreion. The 
first, G77, the law of the karpodatstai, is often adduced in connection with the 
sysition (Communal meals). The law appears to set forth rules for the collection 
from individuals of set shares of produce which were then distributed, perhaps to 
the andreion. Other uses for the produce are possible, however, including as 
pavments in kind to public workers (see Introd. 7E1). The second (G72. 
10.37—9) is the provision from the Code requiring an adopter to give to his own 
betaireia a sacrificial animal and a jug of wine, which we cited above (Introd. 6A) 
in connection with the Petatreza. Davies (2005: 166) takes this as an ‘explicit 
reference’ to the andreion, perhaps relying on statements of Dosiadas that the 
Cretan word for one of the houses (orkoi) where the syssttton took place and for the 
betaireia was andreion.^?? This would require us to assume that each #etaireia at 
Gortyn held a common meal ( syssttion) in a building called an andreton. This is not 
impossible, but the laws give no indication that the andreton functioned as a 
meeting place of a Pbetaireta or that there was more than one andreton (though the 
hetatretat might have shared one andreton). Nor is there any reason to take the 
provision from the Gortvn Code concerning the role of an adopter's hetatreia in 
an adopton as evidence for other activities associated with the andreton. We 
prefer, therefore, to take the two terms hetairera and andreion on their own, 
the former referring to a collectivity of free men (Introd. 6A), the latter to a public 
building or specific space. Whether the two were connected and what exactly the 
function of the hetaireta was cannot be determined. 

The Jaws do, however, attest to dining and possibly drinking in a public 
building called asdreion in several communities, to public contributions of food 
to some individuals for meals taken in the andreton, to the performance of rituals 
in association with the andreton, and to the existence at Gortyn of an official (‘the 
leader’) associated with the andreton. Apart trom the public worker at Axos and 
the potntkastas of Datala we do not know who dined in the andreion or under 
what terms, or who supplied their food and drink. It is possible that all free native- 
born males dined there, or perhaps only those who belonged to a particular sub- 
group (based e.g. on age, wealth, or kinship). If there was broad participation in 
the activities of the andreion we should imagine that those eligible in even a small 
community would have numbered in the hundreds. Another unknown is how 


7** Eor a review of opinions concerning ritual activity in the andreton, see Erickson 2011: 486-8. 

24” adas Farh 4S8FV1.8 15 (9 Athenacus 143b): ógjperac b of moÀcra« martes kal éraipéas, audniat 
bi raUTas dvb(nia,. «ipi 0€ mavrayot wara riy K pru ol wot dbo rais avaaitíats, eov TOV per kaÀoDour arópecov, 
* All the citizens are divided into Aetasrias, but they call them andreia... Vhroughout Crete there are two 
buildings for the »ysitiat, one of which they call andretwn...’. 
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often individuals dined in the andreion. Some scholars appear to have assumed 
that it was daily, but it could have been less frequently, perhaps only on special 
Occasions. 

The archaeological evidence from the seventh and sixth centuries is consistent 
with the practice of communal dining, though the identification of any particular 
building as an andreion has proved to be elusive.^?? Several poleis appear to have 
had buildings associated with communal dining, but the evidence is clearest from 
the seventh- and sixth-centurv settlement at Azoria, where a large structure that 
the excavators call the ‘Communal Dining Building’ and an even larger *Monu- 
mental Civic Building’ both contain remains testifying to dining and drinking 
activities: the storage of agricultural produce; the processing of food and drink; 
feasting and drinking; and the performance of sacrifices as part of feasting behav- 
ior.2°1 The Communal Dining Hall with several large rooms could have accom- 
modated a few dozen banqueters; the Monumental Civic Building, on the other 
hand, could have accommodated perhaps one hundred and fiftv individuals in one 
room. This suggests that small groups, presumablv of elites, dined in the former, 
whereas a much larger, less restrictive, group used the latter; whether either (or 
both?) of these buildings was an andreion cannot be determined. 


7. ECONOMY 


Most discussions of the economy of late archaic and early classical Crete are greatly 
influenced by the accounts of ancient authors who compared the social and 
political organization of the Cretan poleis with that of Sparta. According to 
these accounts, the Cretan economy was based on subsistence agriculture with a 
Dorian landowning class supported bv a class of dependent serts, the descendants 
of the pre-Donan inhabitants of Crete, who supplied the agricultural worktorce 
through a svstem of share-cropping (e.g. Chaniotis 1999b: 182). Modern scholar- 
ship devotes particular attention to the economic implications of the institution of 
the syssitia, dining clubs of the political class, that convened in public buildings 
called andreia (‘men’s halls’, Introd. 6C). Ancient authors describe in. con- 
siderable detail a redistributive system tor supplying the svsitia with tood and 
drink that linked the dependent class, the political class, and the state in a complex 
local network of agricultural production and consumption. Modern discussions 


79" Kor the dangers involved in using the inscriptions and the much more detailed later literary construct 


ot the andreion as models tor the interpretation of the archaeological record, sec Erickson zori: 484-9; 
Haggis et al. zoria: 476. Whitley (2011: 4070) adduces three criteria in his identiñeation ot the late classical - 
carly Hellenistic ‘Almond Tree House’ at Praisos as an andreion: a considerable quanti" ot drinking 
vessels and animal bones; ‘emphatically masculine’ iconography, and "architectural sophistication". 
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do indeed look bevond the ancient accounts in recognizing the contributions, 
albeit limited, of pastoralism, hunting, piracy, and service abroad as mercenary 
soldiers to the Cretan economy. But thev still generally accept that the Dorian 
political class, at once provincial and conservative, inhibited both market produc- 
tion and trade. Thus, accounts of the economv of archaic and earlv classical Crete 
for the most part sideline the epigraphic evidence for monetization, capital, the 
creation of a specialized workforce, and trade, both intra- and off-island. 

This is changing, however, as archaeological exploration, both excavation and 
survey, adds to the traditional picture based largely on the literary record. 
For example, the identification of late archaic centers for ceramic production on 
Crete and the establishment of chronologies for their ceramic sequences not only 
have led to a better understanding of local ceramic traditions and intra-island 
exchange networks, but also imply a workforce of specialist craftsmen. Further- 
more, intensive excavation of the urban centers of poleis, notably those of 
Eleutherna in the west and Itanos in the east, have brought to light ceramic 
evidence of Crete’s participation in off-island trade that is otherwise almost 
invisible. 

Of wider significance is the recognition that what was once perceived as a gap in 
the archaeological record of Crete during the Jate Archaic period (roughly the 
sixth century) is instead ‘a major departure from earlier periods in the inherited 
forms and structures of the archacological record’ (Erickson 2010a: 249). Admit- 
ting considerable local and regional variation in material culture among the 
communities of late archaic Crete, one can nonetheless trace an island-wide shift 
in mortuarv practices, ritual behavior, the production of monumental architecture 
and sculpture, and the circulation of elite exotica to a lower archaeological profile 
characterized as ‘austere’ (Introd. 2B1). Furthermore, this material and cultural 
austerity is particularly pronounced in central Crete where the communities that 
enacted laws were located. The factors contributing to this shift and its implica- 
tions remain unclear, but this late archaic transformation of the material culture of 
Crete should be kept in mind in assessing the epigraphic evidence for the Cretan 
economy. 

The following discussion explores the contribution of the inscribed laws to our 
knowledge of the economy of late archaic and early classical Crete without appeal 
to the later literarv tradition as an explanatory tool or to supplement the epi- 
graphic record. We do draw, however, on archaeological correlates from time to 
time in assessing the evidence from the laws, and we follow the recommendation 
of Davies (2005: 160) in defining our business as that of ‘seeking to understand 
how real men and women extracted a living from a real landscape". 

The inscriptions, of course, are not evenly distributed across the ten commu- 
nities nor is the light they shine on the economies of the communities that enacted 
them equally bright. What are understood to be the earliest of the laws, including 
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the laws from Prinias, Dreros, and the first forty or so laws from Gortyn, provide 

very little information of economic interest. The rest, including the laws of Datala, 

Eleutherna, Eltynia, Knossos, Lyktos, and Phaistos dating to the late sixth or carly 

fifth century and in particular the fifth-century laws from Gortyn provide the lion’s 

share of the evidence. Whether this reflects social developments that made the 

economic sphere larger and more complex, and thus a source of greater anxiety 
and contestation beginning in the latter half of the sixth century, or is a conse: 

quence of legislative or epigraphic habit (more laws were enacted and published 
on stonc), or results from other factors cannot be determined. Although much of 
our evidence comes from late archaic and classical Gortyn, it is nonetheless 
possible even with such a lopsided data set to identify local peculiarities. The 
laws from Gortyn, for example, have a great deal to say about property, including 
land, and agricultural production and distribution, but less about animal hus- 
bandry, and have almost nothing to contribute concerning other kinds of pro- 
duction. The laws from Lyktos and Eleutherna, on the other hand, are a 
particularly rich source of information concerning pastoralism and, in the case of 
Eleutherna, specialized craft production, while several of the laws from Axos seem 
to concern labor of some kind. 


A. Property 


Although the Cretan economy was primarily agricultural and landownership was 
thus the primary form of wealth on the island, the laws seldom refer to land per se. 
Two general terms for land, ga (Atuc gê) and kora/ korion (Attic cbora/chorion), 
are attested at Gortyn. The former occurs twice: in a provision of a law concerning 
a dispute involving the boundaries ot ga (G42B2, ai akriai atera ga, ‘where the 
other's land ends’) and in a decree for a benefactor of Gortyn granting him a 
house in Aulon inside of Pyrgos and a ‘a plot other than (agricultural) lands” 
(G64.5, wotkopedon eksot gan; tor the sense of this expression, see comm. ad loc. ). 
The terms kora/korion were used throughout Greece to refer to the hinterland of 
a polis, including not only land suitable for cultivation, but also land fit only tor 
pasturing livestock. Like ga, the use of kora/ korion suggests that at Gortyn the 
terms referred to farmland (kora: G72.4.34-5; korion: G46B7-9; cf. Gg2A6-7). 
Two of the provisions that refer to ga and korion (G42B2; G46B-7-o; ct. G73A) 
and several others that require the measuring of what we assume was farmland 
(G75A; G81.7-11) indicate that the borders of an individual's land were clear, and 
that the area of individual plots must have varied. There is no clear evidence tor 
disputes concerning the location of the boundaries ota property, though this does 
not mean that such disputes were unknown. 


In addition to these general terms for agricultural land, four terms reter to 
specific categories of farmland: pyta/ia (Attic phytalia), ‘orchard’? or ‘vineyard’ 
(G43Ba); apamia, a term that in origin perhaps referred to lands, possibly of 
marginal utility, worked by a dependent class called. aphamiotai (comm. ad 
Ele16Ab); kerson (Attic cherson), ‘barren or tallow land? (Elers); and smoros, a 
term that may possibly reter to a vineyard (comm. ad Da1A 14-15). Finally, the 
phrase athanata kremata, ‘immortal things’, occurs in an incompletely preserved 
provision of a law from Gortyn: ‘Tf... he works immortal things or trees or—’ 
(G76B8-3); in this context, property that is in some sense ‘undying? is likely to be 
‘land’ (cf. below for tuata (kremata), ‘mortal things’). 

The general term in the Gortyn Code for property of all kinds including land 
was kremata.?™ A provision of the Code on disputes among the heirs over the 
division of an estate provides a glimpse into the formal classification of personal 
property in fifth-century Gortyn (G72.5.39-44). The provision lists four kinds of 
property that might be divided among the heirs: t#ata (‘mortal things’); karpos 
('agncultural produce’); wemas k’ anpidemas (‘clothing and footwear’); 53 and 
cpipolaion krematon (‘movable property’). Neither land nor improvements to land 
(e.g. buildings) are included in these categories (comm. ad G72.5.28-54). 

What might each of these categories include? The term tuata, ‘mortal things’, 
undoubtedly covers human property, i.e. 20/0? and workers (Introd. 5A7) and 
animals. The laws attest the ownership of horses, mules, and donkeys 
(G41.2.3-4), cattle (G3; G41.1.12-17; Gés boian ‘cow hide’; G75.B6), sheep 
and goats (G1; G3; G4; G65), pigs (G4; G26; G41.1.12-17; Lyktos1B4), birds 
(G41.3.8), and dogs (G41.2.16).^* There is no evidence in the early laws for the 
public ownership of livestock, and all these animals were probably owned pri- 
vately; the polis would then purchase or otherwise acquire from individuals (as 
taxes or voluntary contributions) the animals required for sacrifices and other 
public uses.” 

The term karpos occurs in the laws of Axos, Eleutherna, and Gortyn. Its context 
in the inscriptions from Axos and Eleutherna is unclear (A12, Eles, Eler3). At 
Gortyn, karpos in G72.5.39-44 (discussed above) is one of the categories of 
property that might be divided; karpos is also mentioned in provisions concerning 
the property of divorced (G72.2.48-50), widowed (G72.3.27-9), and childless 
wives (G72.3.35-6), and of heiresses (G72.7.35-40; G72.8.47-50). In these 
examples karpos is paired with kremata, i.e. land and (its) produce. The term 


252 On kremata as including land, sce turther Introd. 7B. 

252 or the meaning of anpidemas Clootwear' ), see comm. ad G43AÀb.i:-12. 

2%4 The term kariaipoda Uson looted; probably relers to cattle (Gags. 12-17; G72.4.46 with conr 
mentary: Lyktos:Ba, and probata (animals thal ‘walk in. fron’) to sheep. and goats. (G2 4.35; 
Lvyktosi Bai-3). 

255 ( haniotis 1y99b: 194 7. 
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occurs in one further law from Gortyn (G77) where it is clear that &arporincluded 
figs (dierosykon, "fresh figs’) and grapes Galeuktos, ‘grape must’ 7° Grapes arc 
attested as well at Datala (Dar: klenkos, ‘grape must’) and figs at Eleutherna 
(Elers: sykia, ‘fig trees’). The only other agricultural product that the laws 
mention specifically is barley (Eleg, Eler3, G63, G79). There is no certain men: 
tion of the olive, unless the term dendrea (‘trees’) in the laws from Gortyn means 
olive trees, but this is far from clear.??7 Finally, the law concerning the karpodais- 
tat, ‘distributors of karpos (G77) and the phrase to karpo to endothen moira laken, 
‘to have a share of the produce from within’? (G72.3.27-9) indicate that karpos 
referred in particular to the actual produce that has been harvested (karpoomai, 
G43Aa) and stored away. The term epzkarpia, attested only at Gortyn, may refer 
to the total value of all that the land produces on a continuing basis, i.c. the 
revenue from the land.^^^ 

The distinction between ‘clothing and footwear’ and ‘movable property’ may 
seem curious to the modern reader, but is probably an expression of the view that 
clothing, unlike other movable property, was distinctively personal, a view also 
reflected in e.g. rules concerning an Athenian bride’s trousseau. The phrase 
‘clothing and footwear’ occurs in two other laws from Gortyn: one setting the 
fine for stripping a dolos at three times the value of the stolen ‘clothing and 
footwear’ (G43Ab); the other recording various objects including ‘clothing and 
footwear’ in a list in G7sB that also includes ‘tnaton and movable objects’, 
although the precise nature of the list is not clear (comm. ad loc.). The other 
items in this list include household equipment (a loom, worked wool??? perhaps a 
vessel of some kind, a marriage bed), agricultural equipment (a plow, iron tools), a 
yoke of oxen, and millstones (both lower millstones and an upper grinding stone). 
Taken together these objects might be described as the basic ‘starter-kit’ for a 
family of subsistence farmers.7°” 

Absent from both lists (G72.5.39-44; G75B) are improvements to land, or what 
the Gortynians might have referred to as ‘immovable property” (e.g. houses, 
threshing floors). The term stega occurs in the sense of ‘house’ in inscriptions 
from Gortyn (Introd. $C1), including a provision of the Gortyn Code concerning 


^"^ Eor both crops at Gortyn, sce also G79. 
``” In Ele14A3, G and VER restore |e aion, ‘olivier’, but other restorations are possible (sec n. ad lox). 
288 G43Baà; G72.7.:19715, 8.45, 12.9517. 
799 Provisions giving a wife half o£ what she has woven when she divorces or is widowed imply that 
textiles had significant value (G72.2.50-2, 3.2407). 

capt object mentioned in GosB is military equipment topla) belonging to a free man. The 
relationship between the opla and the list of items that follows is not clear. Also unclear is the relationship 
berween the specific objects in the list and the indefinite whatever’ that the leader provides tor the andreton 


(C174 B--9 ). 
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inheritance where mention of “houses in the citv` implies that there were also 
houses in the country"?! The use of the plural in this provision indicates that an 
estate might include more than one town or country house. Stega also occurs 
together with dendrea, ‘trees’, in à provision giving an individual who builds a 
house (ton wotkodomesanta) or plants trees ((ton) pyvteusanta) the right to sell 
these improvements (comm. ad G80.3-4). A term that is commonly used for 
‘house’ elsewhere in Greece, wotkia, is also attested at Gortyn (G64.4; G81.1), 
although it appears to mean ‘household’ in its single appearance in the Code 
(Introd. 5C1). It is not possible to determine with certainty the meaning of mozkia 
(‘household’, *house', or ‘right to possess a house’) in the phrase dendreon kai 
wotkias (G81.1), but the provision concerning house (stega) and trees in G8o 
recommends ‘house’ in G81.:. If so, workia and stega, which occur in the same law 
(G81.16), would mean the same thing. 

Several inscriptions from Gortyn in addition to G8o and G81 refer to trees. 
Trees appear to have been regarded as a separate category of property, not 
subsumed under e.g. land. This is suggested by the juxtaposition of athanata 
kremata (‘land’?) or trees in G26B8-9. Thus, it seems that an individual might 
exercise complete control over, i.e. own, trees and their produce (planting, sale, 
use to secure a loan) without owning the land on which they grew.?9? Similarly, 
threshing floors (G43Aa) also appear to have been regarded as an improvement to 
land; thev could in some sense be separated from the land thev occupied and 


pledged to secure a debt. 


B. Ownership 


The evidence for ownership comes almost entirely from the fifth-century laws of 
Gortvn; verv little can be said about ownership before the fifth century or 
elsewhere on Crete. One of the earliest laws from Gortyn (Gq) includes the 
provision me priasthat me amewsasthai, ‘not to buy not to exchange’, but the 
context of the prohibition and the nature of the property cannot be determined. 
Bile 328 suggests that the verb amewusastbai (Attic ametbestba1) denotes a pre- 
monetary transaction (1.e. barter). If so it is important to observe that it occurs 
here as an alternative to purchase. The same verb occurs in one other text, a sixth- 
century law, perhaps the earliest, from Lyktos (Li), but here it is unclear whether 
the thing exchanged was property or something else entirely, such as a declaration 
of some kind. The terms for purchase and sale occur in uncertain contexts at 
Lyktos (L4, and Eleutherna (Eles6Aa), as do terms associated with the pledging 


2¢ i : , ` ` 
" G>r.4.31-2 with comm. ad loc. For a house in the city, sce also G72a.7.52-8.7. 
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t GasBa: planting trees and their usc as security, G8o: planting trees and their sale. 
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of property as security at Eleutherna (Eles6Aa;, Eler6Ac) and Axos (Axos1.7. 8), 
again 1n uncertain contexts, 

Traditionally scholars have thought that land at Gortyn was indivisible and 
inalienable; it belonged to the extended family and could only be passed down 
intact within the family. Recently, however, this view is changing and most 
scholars now more plausibly conclude that, at least in the case of fifth century 
Gortyn, land could be bought, sold, and mortgaged, and at a person's death 
would be divided among the heirs.??? Moreover, these heirs could include 
women, who could inherit land and leave it to their heirs (Introd. +B). In the 
unlikely event that a person died without any heirs at all, his property (kremats), 
including land, was inherited by members of the household who were the klaros, 
who in our opinion were probably the serfs or perhaps a select group of them 
(G72.5.25-8, with comm.). 

One argument in support of the view that kremata included land is that if 
kremata does not include land, then land per se is not mentioned in anv of the 
laws pertaining to family property and inheritance at Gortyn. ^* [t might be argued 
that it was understood bv all that land remained with the family, and that the laws 
could thus be silent on this point, but several passages make clear that kremata 
could refer to land and that land could be bought and sold and pledged as security 
(i.e. mortgaged). First, a divorced woman is allowed to take ‘half of the karpos, if 
there is any, trom her own kremata@ (G72.2.48—50, cf. G72.3.35—6). Since karpos is 
agricultural produce, kremata must be a reference to land which the woman owns, 
having either inherited it, bought it, or acquired it when a debtor who had pledged 
his land as security defaulted on the loan (Gagarin 2008b). Furthermore, the 
provision in Gq3Ba.3—7 preventng the sale or mortgaging of certain land given 
by the polis implies that ordinanly land could be sold and mortgaged, since 
otherwise there would be no need tor such a prohibition. Taken together, these 
provisions leave little doubt that in fifth-century Gortyn land could be bought and 
sold and mortgaged, and was divided among the heirs in an inheritance. 

In addition to private ownership of land, it appears that sanctuanes owned 
land that produced revenue (DarB6 with note), and the fifth-century laws of 
Gortyn indicate that some land was owned by the polis. G43Ba explicitly and 
G64 implicitly refer to a gift to individuals of land belonging to the polis, 
orchard-land ( pytalia) and a building plot (ozkopedon) respectively. In the case 
of G43Ba it is clear that the recipients of these lands did not own them; thev 


263 Link 19944: 80-2; Matti 20014: 174-80 (with a good summan ot earlier scholarship); Davies zoos: 


160-1; Cragarin 20101: 2475. 
2°4 Thür 2006: 30-2 has speculated that &/aros( Go. 5.27) designates land and that an estate at Gortyn was 


divided into the k/ares—real property —áand. kremata—movable property, but this interpretation ot aros 


seems impossible (comm. ad loc.) 
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could, apparently, pledge the revenue (epikarpia), but they could not sell or 
pledge the pvta/ia, the land itself. G43Ba does not specify to whom the polis 
gives orchard-land. Although it was highly unusual in archaic and classical 
Greece for a foreigner to farm public lands and control its agricultural produce, 
the agreement of Gortyn with Rhitten (G8o) appears to envisage precisely this 
privilege (see below). 

The agreement of Gortyn and Rhitten permits a Gortvnian who builds a house 
or plants trees, presumably on land within the territory of Rhitten, to sell the 
house and trees, and gives a Rhittenian the same rights on lands within the 
territorv of Gortvn (G80.3-4). Although this provision does not specify whether 
this land was public or private, it was likely the former. It seems unlikely that 
private landowners would give awav their land to others without receiving any- 
thing in return. It would be to the advantage of the polis, on the other hand, to 
cultivate unused public lands therebv increasing its tax base (for taxes in kind, see 
Introd. 7E). If we are right, it appears that Gortyn and Rhitten had a surplus of 
public land that thev brought under cultivation by offering such land rent-free to 
their citizens and on occasion to their treaty partners. 

What was true of privately-owned land at Gortyn was also true of all kinds of 
private property: it could be bought and sold, pledged as security, and inherited. 
The ownership of people deserves special treatment. It should be noted at the 
outset that there is no explicit evidence for state-owned slaves (Introd. 7C). The 
purchase and sale of both a dolos, ‘slave’, and a wozkens, ‘serf’, was allowed, at 
least in certain circumstances.?9? G41.4, prohibiting the sale of a fugitive serf for 
one vear while he takes refuge in a temple, implies that in other circumstances the 
sale of a fugitive serf was permitted. Whether or not a serf who was not a fugitive 
could be sold is unclear. Evidence for the purchase and sale of slaves at Gortyn 
concerns the buyer's ability to terminate a purchase rather than his ability to buy a 
slave in the first place. The provision (G72.7.10-15) limits the liability of someone 
who has bought a slave from the market (eks agoras priamenos dolon) for a wrong 
committed by the slave around the time of his purchase. The new owner had sixty 
days following the purchase within which ‘to terminate’ (perazoset) and avoid 
liability for the slave’s wrong. The provision does not specify the procedure for 
terminating the purchase of a slave, but the ability of the new owner to do so 
implies an interest in protecting consumers, at least in the purchase of slaves. The 
ownership of a slave could also be temporanly transferred to a new master in order 
to secure a debt (G47, sce Introd. 5A6). There is no evidence for the pledging of 


265 ($72.2.10-1$ may suggest that unlike slaves, serfs could probably not be sold by themselves (in the 
agora) but only jn connection with the sale of the land to which they (in a sense) belonged. For the 


differences in starus between dolor and wotkers (which are not always clear), see Introd. $À7. 
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serfs, but since a free man could indenture himself to secure or pay Off a debt 
(G41.5~6), it is reasonable to assume that someone could also indenture his serf 
(comm. ad G47). 

Whether serfs or slaves could own real property is unclear. IF the phrase 
‘those of the household who are the klaro) refers to serfs, in the unlikely 
situation that there were no heirs serfs could inherit whatever. property 
belonged to the estate, including, presumably, other slaves as well as  serts 
who were not ‘those of the household who are the karos. However, the status 
of a serf who inherited an estate in this way likely changed, perhaps to that of 
an apetairos (Introd. 5A3). Otherwise serfs probably could not own land, 
improvements to land, or people. The rule that a serf wife *is to have her 
own things’ (ta wa autas eken) i£ she separates from her husband (G72.3.40-4) 
implies that serfs could own movable property (epipolaion krematon), including 
livestock (G72.4.31—7); but unlike the case of a free woman who divorces, no 
mention is made of produce in connection with a divorced serf woman, 
presumably because she could not own any land that might yield produce. 
We have even less information about the property rights of slaves. Gagarin 
(20102: 26) observes that the rules setting fines for sexual offenses (G72.2.2-45) 
are written ‘in a way that implies that the dolos or woikeus paid the fine himself", 
but this implication might be misleading. An individual could not strip a slave 
of his clothing and footwear (G43Ab), but this does not make clear whether 
the slave owned the clothing and footwear. 

For à free native-born person to indenture himself to pay offa debt (see Introd. 
sA6) must have been an act of last resort bv someone who had no other form of 
wealth to pledge. We hear as well of a free man who has no house (G72.4.14-17) 
and of a free woman who marries a slave (G72.6.55—7.10), possibly because her 
family is impoverished, because her slave husband has accumulated some wealth, 
or both. Other Gortynians appear to have possessed considerable property: town 
and country houses, farmland and stores of agricultural produce, livestock, fur- 
nishings and equipment, and, as we shall see, money. It appears, in short, that 
there was a significant inequality of wealth among both the free and the 
dependent populations of fifth-century Gortyn. 


C. Production and Labor 


References to fig trees and fresh figs, grape must, and barlev, to trees, gardens, and 
produce, to orchards and barren land, to houses in the country, plows, vokes ot 
oxen, threshing floors, and iron tools, to planting and harvesting, to the collection 
of manure and ash, and to irrigation and the control of water vividly evoke 
agricultural production; rarely, however, is agricultural production the focus ot 
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regulation.^^? Exceptions to this general observation include two laws from 
Eleutherna that possibly regulate aspects of agricultural production (Ele13 and 
Elers), and three of the four texts of G43 that more clearly do so: G43Aa on the 
use of threshing floors; G43Ba on the use of public land for cultivating orchards; 
and G43Bb on the diversion of river water, presumably tor irrigation." ^^ 

Animal husbandry is amply attested in the laws, widely so in sacrificial regula- 
tions specifving offerings of cattle, goats, sheep, and pigs," ^? but also at Gortyn in 
rules concerning liability for damages to animals,” and at Lyktos in a law 
regulating the location for ‘pooling together’ (kom#aonia) and ‘separating out’ 
(svnkrists) probata (sheep and goats), kartaipoda (cattle), and pigs (Lyktos1B). 
Some scholars have understood the law from Lvktos to concern the reassignment 
of livestock from private to public ownership, associaung the communal herds 
with a system of communal dining," ? but we think Chaniotis’ interpretation 
(1995: 46-8; 1999b: 192-7) is more likely, namely that the provision marked out 
the area where privately owned herds came together and intermingled in prepar- 
ation for seasonal migrations.2”! A poorly preserved fifth-century law from Gortyn 
mav also concern the pasturing (»;emonta:) of animals, in this case sheep judging 
from the term pslosts, ‘compaction’ (from pilos, *wool),?7? although the rule is 
usually understood to concern distribution (»emonta: in the sense of ‘distribute’ 
rather than ‘pasture’). 

The size of herds cannot be determined. Davies (2005: 165) cautions that ‘there 
is no warrant for attributing a specialist pastoral regime to (Gortyn)’, implying that 
the Gortynians maintained small herds for household and ritual use. In the case of 
Lyktos, however, animal husbandry mav have represented a greater share of the 
economv, and tensions between shepherds and farmers perhaps occasioned 
the law in LyktosiB, which, bv specifying the paths marking the boundaries of 
the area for pooling together and dividing the herds, may have served to control 


iat Fig trees (Ele15 ); fresh figs (G77); grape must (DarA14-16; G77); barley (Eleg; Ele13; G63?; G79); 
trees (Gioc; G69; G76B; G80; G81 ); garden (Ele5; Gao); orchards (G43Ba); barren land (Elers); plow 
(G>; yoke of oxen (G76); threshing floors (G43Aa); iron tools (G75); planting /cultivating (G4q3Ba; 
G8o.3 , harvesting (G4yAa; Eler: j; collection of manure and ash (G73A); irrigation and the control of 
water (Gs.2?; Ga3Bb; G52; G25A1-6). The specification of "houses in the city’ implies the existence of 
country or farm houses (Go^2.4.32, 8.172). 

207 bog discussion of the relationship of the four texts of G43, sec commentary, 

zo Carte: G3; Ga1.1.12-:17; G65; goats: Ga; sheep: Gi; G2; Ga; G65; pigs: Ga; G26; G27; 
G41.1.12- 07; animal sacrifice in general: Ar.i2-13; Dré; Dry; G72. 10.48-9; G80. 

2 (41.1 and 2 concern an owner's liability for injuries his animal causes an animal belonging, to 
someone else; G41.3,7-17 concerns liability for failure to return an animal to its owner. 

279 H. and M. van Effenterre 1985: 184-5; VER DL 12D; Guizzi 1997: 48. 

77! For the fairly recent (late nineteenth and carly twenüeth-century) practice in the Mesara of pooling 
flocks of sheep and goats to form one large herd that was cared for by a single individual, sce Blitzer 
1004: (95. 

ia Perhaps a reference to the process of felting, wool (G5 3B 3-6 with comm. 
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the movement of animals to and from their individual grazing grounds so as to 
avoid damage to fields, orchards, and gardens (Introd. 2C). 

Herds of animals left tree to roam were a threat to fields, orchards, and gardens, 
but the use of horses, donkeys, mules, and oxen to transport goods to and from 
the fields, to pull plows, and to help with the threshing, and of their manure as 
fertilizer were indispensable to agricultural production. Cattle together with sheep 
and goats contributed as well to non-agrarian production, Rules from fifth 
century Gortyn concerning the ownership of the cloth (woolen and perhaps also 
linen)” that a wife produced (G72.2.50-2; G72.3.24-7) and the reference to a 
loom (G75) attest the houschold production of textiles, as does the discovery of 
loom weights in sixth-century houses at Azoria.?”* Moreover, in a divorce the 
woman took half of what she had woven with her (G72.2.50-2). In many cases 
(especially if she had children), her share would be far more than she could use 
herself, which implies that some means, presumably a market, must have existed 
tor calculating the value of these woven goods. 

Two laws from Eleutherna (¢.525-500) perhaps concern the production or sale 
of leather goods by specialist craftsmen: the szsyropoios, a maker of goatskin or 
sheepskin cloaks, stsyraz (Ele); and a leather worker, skvteus, or perhaps his leather 
product, skytos (Eleutherna3A). These two laws provide the only textual evidence 
for the existence of specialist craftsmen in late archaic Crete, although we should 
perhaps include here the evidence from the laws for textile production, performed 
by wives within the house but not necessarily for household use alone. It is not, of 
course, possible to determine if these leather products were produced for the local 
market or for more distant trade, although demand for leather cloaks at home was 
probablv too limited to support a specialist craftsman if that were his only product 
(Introd. 7E2).?7* 

Manv scholars assert (once again, largely on the basis of late classical and 
Hellenistic literary traditions based in large part on a Spartan model) that most 
productive processes were in the hands of non-citizens or members of the untree 
subordinated population of serts ( wotkets) and slaves (dolot), whereas tree native- 
born members of the community engaged in occupations appropriate to members 
of the political class, which included participation in governance, military training 
and service, performing religious rituals, and taking part in the activities ot the 
andreion.^? There is no good evidence tor such assertions, however. The refer- 
ence to serfs living in the country indicates that some, perhaps the majority ot 


M A "Phe cultivation of flax tor its fibers (for linen and cord) is attested at Mycenaean Knossos ( Rougement 
:007) and in the western Mesara during the late nineteenth and early. twentieth. centuries ct. i Blitzer 
Logg: 0217). 

` Haggis et al. 2011b: 479. 

?75 See further Chaniotis 1995: 49-51; Perlman z004: 101-8. 

770 See eg. van Effenterre 1979 for the identification of wage-earner as non-citizens, 
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them, lived on their masters’ farms, at least in fifth-century Gortyn (G72.4.34-5), 
but neither this passage, the only one that actually locates workers or doloi in the 
chora, nor any other provision in the laws suggests that free men did not work 
their farms alongside them. 

In addition to doubting the participation of members of the political class in 
agricultural labor, scholars have rejected out of hand a role tor them in non- 
agrarian labor or as wage-earners. Thus, the few references in the laws to the 
specialist craftsmen discussed above and to wage-earners have all been understood 
to refer either to foreigners or to unfree members of a dependent class; but the 
laws themselves suggest otherwise. Four laws reter to wages (mistos) (A1; Dar; 
Dr4; G79). The recipients of mastosin Aí and Dar were skilled workers, a builder? 
(o inymenos) and a writer ( porntikastas), who contracted to work for the polis in 
exchange for wages, tax exemption, and sustenance in the andreton. There is 
nothing in either law to indicate that these individuals were foreigners, serfs, or 
slaves. To the contrary, the observations that they were provided sustenance in the 
andreion and were required to participate in sacrificial ritual strongly suggest that 
thev were members of the political class of Axos and Datala. Nor is there any 
reason to conclude that the specialist craftsmen discussed above or the kithara 
player mentioned in Ele16Ab.: were foreigners, serfs, or slaves. 

G79 1s an agreement between the polis and public workers who are defined as 
those ‘who live in the city, both free men and slaves (dolois)’; wages are paid in 
produce as thev are at Datala, but there is no reference in what survives to tax 
exemption or sustenance in the andreton, and there are provisions for fines for 
those who refuse to work, which the ksenios was responsible for exacting. The 
largc quantities of produce suggest that the wages were intended for a crew of 
workers. Van Effenterre (1979) concluded from the role of the ksenios and the 
qualification of the wage-carners as those living in the city in G79 that the free 
men were foreigners, but it is quite possible that the e/eutherot included members 
of the political class. Apart from Dra4, where the employer appears to be an 
individual although a clear understanding is not possible, there is no evidence 
for wagc-carners working in the private sector. 

In his discussion of the material evidence for the economy of late archaic 
Greece, Osborne (2007: 288-9) observes that the large-scale public building 
projects that characterized the sixth century required Greek poleis both large 
and smal) to support a labor force that was at best part-time food producers. 
Although the material culture of sixth-century Crete was in many ways austere, it 
is nonetheless clear that at Jeast some of the Cretan poleis participated in the 
phenomenon of large-scale public building that was characteristic of Greek com- 
munities elsewhere. The evidence for this is particularly unambiguous at Azoria 
where the urban center was completely reorganized in the late seventh or carly 
sixth century, an undertaking that must have required a substantial workforce 
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(llaggis et al. zoria: 1-4; 2011b: 432-4). The contract of Gortyn with a crew of 
workmen and of Axos with o inymenos (builder?) may be signs of this phenom 
enon as well. The occurrence of terms for work or workers is a notable feature of 
the laws from Axos (A1—À4; Axos1), although in these cases it is not possible to 
determine if the rules concern wage-carning public workers or not. 


D. Money 


The laws from Crete preserve several of the earliest attestations of pre-coinage 


277 Cauldrons (Jebetes) were used as a 


monetary instruments in the Greek world. 
recognized measure of value in provisions prescribing fines in laws from the 
Pythion at Gortyn.” The amounts occur in multiples of five: five lebetes 
(G1.1d—-f; G21); ten (G8i, a-f); twenty (Gios-t; G11); fifty (Grof-h; Gr4); and 
one hundred (G1.4d—-f; Gs; G7).?”” In one of these provisions from the Pythion, 
the fine is set at ‘a tripod sworn to be (worth) ten /ebete? (G8i, a-f with commen- 
tary). In this case it seems likely that *tripod' refers to the actual metal object rather 
than to a measure of value; otherwise it would have been sufficient to express the 
amount in terms of /ebetes. It is perhaps significant that here the fine is referred to 
as poina, the term used in archaic poetry for a compensatory payment or blood 
money in a case of homicide. À fine expressed in /ebetes (one hundred) also occurs 
at Lyktos (LyktosrA6).25? A third metal object, a pelekys or double-edged ax, is 
attested as a standardized unit, probably of weight rather than of value, at Datala 
(Da1Bri-14 with commentary). 

In the mid sixth century, at the same time as Gortvn and Lvktos were using the 
cauldron and tripod as measures of value or monetary instruments, the first mints 
in the Greek world were established.7°! The earliest of the Cretan mints, those of 
Gortyn and Phaistos, commenced production of silver coins around 470.79? Their 


`” por a recent discussion of pre-coinage monetary instruments in the Greek world, see Kroll 2012. 

TN CE Von Reden (1997: 157-8) who implies that the fine was paid in cauldrons rather than in property 
worth so many cauldrons. We do not exclude the use of cauldrons as money, but it seems very unlikely that 
someone would hand over as many as one hundred actual cauldrons as payment of a fine. 

279 [n the majority of the provisions the term occurs in the accusative plural ( debetas), “he is to pay so 
many cauldrons (in value)’, but it occurs in the genitive plural (beton) in G8i, a-f and in the genitive 
singular (Jebetos) in Ge. In the latter case, the context is unknown; perhaps we should understand (a specific 
item) worth one ebes. 

78! A fine expressed in cauldrons is also attested in what is perhaps an early provision trom Knossos that 
was reinseribed in the Tonic alphabet but Dorie dialect in the third century: 7C L8. 4B, lines 1-4, "If a man 
breaks the horns o£ an ox he shall pay five betes to the owner ot the ox.’ 

THÉ Eor recent discussions of the start of coinage in the Greek world, see Osborne 2009: 2 37746; Kim 2001. 

T8? Price 49810: 464; Stefanakis 1999: 257-60; cf Le Rider 1966: 194-8, who proposes a later date 
(r.4«0-424) for the start of minting on Crete. Stefanakis (1999: 257) attributes the start of mining on the 


island to the reduced supply of new Aiginetan coinage atter 479. 


coinage, like that of all subsequent Cretan mints, was produced on a standard that 
ultimately derived from the much-imitated silver coinage of Aigina, one of (if not 
the earliest of) the Greek mints (from c.560-540).7? Examples of four denomin- 
ations are attested at Gortyn during the period ¢.470-360: stater (stater = two 
drachmas), drachma (darkna = six obols), triobol (triodelon = three obols), and 
obol ( odelos).^"* The mints of Gortvn and Phaistos did not, however, introduce 
coinage to Crete. Aiginetan traders, some of whom appear to have settled at 
Kvdonia in northwest Crete, are likely to have introduced the use of coined 
money, for the most part coins minted on Aigina, to the island during the final 
quarter of the sixth century (Stefanakis 1999: 249-57). It has further been sug- 
gested that these settlers established a mint, perhaps at Kydonia, for the produc- 
uon of 'pseudo-Aiginetan' coins in small denominations (triobols and obols) 
shortly before Gortyn and Phaistos established their own mints (Stefanakis 
1999: 257). 

The name of the smallest of the denominations, ‘obol (odelos in the Cretan 
dialect) was in origin the word for ‘iron spit’, another metal implement with 
monetary significance in early Greece (Kroll 2012: 34-6). The term is first attested 
on Crete in three small fragments from the Pvthion at Gortvn where it most likely 
serves as a measure of value or possibly weight, although we cannot rule out 
reference to iron spits or even to coins (G25u; G26a; G26b). On the other hand, 
although it is not impossible that the terms obol, triobol, drachma, and stater in 
laws dating to the period c.soo—4so refer to units of weight (of silver bullion), since 
coinage had been introduced to Crete almost a quarter centurv earlier, there is no 
good reason to doubt that they refer to coins.?5? The terms occur in the laws from 
Axos (stater), Eleutherna (triobol, stater), Eltvnia (drachma), Gortyn (obol, 
drachma, stater), Knossos (drachma), and possibly Phaistos (stater?). At Datala 
we find the otherwise unattested compound adjective ikatidarkmios, ‘twenty- 
drachmas worth'. 

The word silver ( argvron) occurs in several laws to refer to an unspecified sum of 
silver, which could be either silver bullion or silver coin. In either case, silver was 
lent (G72.9.1—2; G72.10.21; G72.11.31—2, 39-40), given away (G72.10.19), and 
exacted as a fine (G77B11). Possible evidence of its use in a commercial context is 
limited to a single inscripuion ( Ele16Aa4-5). 

Bv far the most common context for the mention of coins in the laws is in the 
assessment of fines. [n almost all cases where the amount of the fine is preserved it 


283 The standard of the Cretan mints was between 6% and 12% lighter than the Aiginctan standard 
Cr 43.10 grams of silver in a Cretan stater in comparison with + £2.20 grams of silver in an Aiginetan stater). 
Stefanakis ( 199g: 165-2; explains the debasement as an eflort to save bullion. 


7 ecc Í< Rader 1966. 194-5. pl. XJ, 8-19. 
255 bor the monetary use Of silver bullion in archaic Greece, see Kroll 2008. 
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is either a single unit or a multiple of five. Fines, especially single unit fines, are 
sometimes assessed on a per diem basis (c.g. G72.1.33; cf G64 five staters per day 
and 72.2.12 two staters per day) or for cach occurrence of an offense (e.g. 
A9.5—-7; cf. G79 ten staters for cach offense). Most of the fines are between two 
and one-half and ten staters. The smallest recorded fine of onc obol was assessed 
for the daytime rape (two obols if at night) of a female household slave who has 
already had intercourse (G72.2.11-16); the largest of one hundred staters (double 
this if the offender was a slave) were for the rape of a free man or woman 
(G72.2.3-4) and possibly for the ‘plunder’ ([ssi]oieun) of an individual (G78). 
We assume that the fine was paid to the injured party in almost all cases, except 
where it is explicitly specified that the fine should be paid to the polis ( Introd. 
7E3). Apart trom the assessment of fines, sums in coin were specified for gifts to 
women (G72.2.52, 3.38-40, 10.1—25) and former adoptees (G72.11.15), and for 
public contributions for sacrifices (Ag. 11714; G80.2-3). In only two instances arc 
amounts in coin specified for what is possibly the price ofa commodity or payment 
of wages (Eleg triobol; G63 five staters per day). 

Fines, either simple or double (and in two cases triple), ”® were also assessed 
in terms of the value of the injury that the plaintiff suffered. The intention of 
fines assessed in terms of the simple value (to aploon) presumably was to restore 
the injured party to his status quo ante. Examples include the value of an animal, 
diminished through injury or loss (G41.1.5-7, 3.6), and the value of an inden- 
tured slave whose current master, while claiming that the slave has died, neither 
shows the corpse to the former master nor swears to the slave's death (G47). 
Fines of double or triple the value of disputed property were intended not only 
to restore the injured party to his status quo ante, but also to punish the 
wrongdoer. If the current master is found guilty of selling or hiding the 
indentured slave, he is fined double the value (dipleta) of the slave; someone 
who asserts that he is not liable for the simple value and then loses at trial is 
fined the double value (G41.3.14-17); and if someone convicted. of illegal 
possession of another person refuses to release him after a year, the fine is 
tripled (G72.1.55-8). 

A ‘punitive’ penalty of this sort is also found in the earliest law from Crete 
(Drxz.2). An unlawful kosmos owed double ‘whenever he should give judgment’, 
presumably meaning that he was to pav twice the amount of any fines he assessed 
against another. We assume that in the unlikely event that this provision was 
actually enforced the party who had paid the original fine and the polis shared ‘the 


7856. Kora fine set at triple the value, see G43Ab.s-11 and G.1.47, with comm. 
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double’; otherwise someone who may well have been guilty would profit from his 
wrong-doing. Later laws imposed a double penaltv for the misuse of the property 
belonging to another (Ag; G72.3.12-16, §.35-9, 6.1823, 9. 11-14; G78.3-6), 
including wrongful seizure of goods pledged as security (G43Aa.4-9; 
G80.9-11). In the laws dating to the period cz.soo-4so the values were perhaps 
assessed in terms of silver coin, although payment may have taken other forms 
(e.g. the replacement of the property in question). 

Support for the assessment of value for different sorts of property may be 
found in the two provisions concerning the wrongful seizure of goods pledged 
as security (G43Aa.4-9; G80.9-11). In both it appears that the state regulated 
the valuation of property pledged as security and published a record of the state- 
approved values," ^ perhaps in order to prevent unscrupulous creditors from 
seizing propertv that was worth more than the debr or unscrupulous debtors 
from pledging property that was worth less than what they owed. References to 
measuring land that was pledged indicates that the size of the parcel was one of 
the criteria for assigning it a value (G75A1-8; G81.1-11). We do not know the 
basis for the valuation of property in other contexts (property that was stolen 
Or was not returned according to agreement), but market-value is certainly a 
likelv basis. 

Several laws suggest the concurrent use of various objects (including metal, 
coined or uncoined) as money.?"* Eler3.1-2 stipulates payments in barley in 
conjunction with debts calculated in staters (silver bullion or coins). We may 
compare it with the collocation of triobol and barley in Eleg, the law concerning 
the maker of cloaks. Of note is the fact that in both texts the ratio of silver to grain 
is identical: one-half unit of silver (one-half stater) to one unit of grain (medim- 
no5).^"" The occurrence together of grain and silver in the same ratio in two 
different inscriptions suggests that in each case the law may have provided alter- 
native forms of payment either in silver or in barley. Equivalences between metals 
(coined and uncoined) and other products in rules concerning payments and gifts 
are attested as well in laws from Datala (Da1A13-14 ‘twenty-drachmas worth of 
bronze’) and Gortyn (G8 ‘one tripod (worth) ten cauldrons’; G72.3.37-40 ‘twelve 
staters or something the value of twelve staters’). Such evidence for the use of 
‘monnaie multiple’ almost certainly reflects accommodation, albeit incomplete, of 
money in day-to-day transactions, both private and public, that were conducted 
without it in the not too distant past. 


28° “This is implied by the references to writing in G43Aa.4-9 (ai wekasto egrattai ‘as is written for cach’), 
and GBo.y-11 (a1 en tat porat cyratiag as w written in the ephor's place?’). 
755. Eor the concurrent use of various objects (including silver) as money, sce Descat 2001. 


1 . 4 . " > 
28 A medimnosis a dry measure of grain a bit larger than a bushel. 


E. Distribution and Consumption 


1. Beyond Subsistence 


The late archaic and early classical laws support the assumption that the inhabit. 
ants of the Cretan poleis, like those of almost all other Greek communities, 
depended on a largely agrarian subsistence economy. We catch a glimpse of the 
domestic storage of produce in one of the several rules in the Code (G92.3.14-7) 
concerning the distribution of property at the dissolution of a marriage: when a 
husband dies leaving his wife childless, she is to have her own things, half of 
whatever she has woven, and a share of the ‘produce within" (to karpo to 
endothen). A similar clause occurs in two other provisions, but these passages 
specify that either the wife (in the case of divorce, G72.2.45-52) or her heirs (in the 
case of her death, G72.3.31—7) receive a share (one-half) of the produce ‘of her 
own property if there is any'. Like most other scholars, we understand. the 
qualifying ‘within’ (to exdothen) of the first passage to refer to produce ‘stored 
up’. Unlike the other two provisions, this neither limits the source of the produce 
to the wife’s property nor implies that there may not be any produce for her. 
Rather she is to get a share of the household's stored produce, whether it came 
from her husband's propertv or her own, perhaps a share equal to that of the other 
heirs. 

The few sixth-century houses that have been excavated on Crete attest the 
domestic storage of agricultural produce on a considerable scale. Five of the 
substantial town houses at Azoria and the two large country houses at Onvthe 
Goulediana were equipped with storage areas (rooms or corridors) adjacent to 
what appear to have been the main halls of the houses."?? Fragments of large 
storage jars ( pitbo:) were discovered in each of the storage areas; in three of the 
houses from Azoria the fragments belong to at least five pithot (North Acropolis 
Building and Southwest Building) and in one case to at least seven ( Northwest 
Building), well within the range of the six to ten pztbot that Ebbinghaus ( 2005: $7) 
estimates were required to store a yearly supply of basic foodstutts for a household 
of around six members. Large storage jars were themselves valuable. Datala mav 
have included jars, perhaps for the storage of grape must, or their equivalent value 
in bronze, in the wages promised to the potntkastas (see Da1AÀ 12-14 with notes 
and commentary). Drinking, pouring, and serving vessels dominate the ceramic 
assemblages from the halls of the Azoria houses. Haggis and Mook 2011 note that 
the proximity of hall and storeroom enhanced the accessibility to and perhaps even 


7" Lor the houses at Azoria, see Introd. $C; for the houses at Onythe Goulediana, see Platon 1956; 


Sjögren 2003: 18—21; for their comparison, see Haggis and Mook tort, 
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visibility of the familv's valuable pitbot, reminders of the agricultural produce 
stored in them and of the household's landed wealth. 

Although the late archaic and early classical laws reflect an agrarian subsistence 
economy, we have observed that they also provide an exceptional body of con- 
temporary documentary evidence for craft specialization and wage-carners, for the 
introduction of coinage and the first steps toward monetization, and for signifi- 
cant inequality of wealth in fifth-century Gortvn. The evidence for estates of 
considerable size, at least at Gortyn, for craft specialization, and for the private 
usc of Money in day-to-day transactions (e.g. purchases and the payment of debts 
and fines) suggest that at least some families were able to accumulate property 
bevond what was needed for domestic use. 

In addition to the distribution of wealth between individuals and from individ- 
uals to the polis in payment of debts and fines, provisions in the laws of Axos, 
Datala, and Gortyn granting certain individuals ‘tax exemption in all things’ imply 
that the pokers imposed upon their members taxes of various kinds (Ax.2, 15; 
Da:1À3; G64 with ‘in all things! restored). The law from Axos indicates the 
purpose of one kind of tax on individuals, payments for sacrifices (A1.12—13): 
‘They pav for the following: for the Great Hekatomb and the sacrificial offering.’ 

The preserved text does not specify the amount of the payment or if the payment 
was to be made in money or in kind, perhaps suggesting that the obligation was a 
familiar one. À similar tax is implied in the provision requiring the people of 
Rhitten ‘to furnish every third year 350 staters for sacrifices on Ida’ (G80.1-3). 
Rhitten mav have met this obligation bv imposing a special tax on individuals, or it 
may have paid for the sacrifices from its public treasury. If the obligation was 
“sacrifices worth 350 staters’, not ‘350 staters for sacrifices’, as translated above, 
then payment was perhaps made in kind rather than money. 

Payments in kind are attested in the law from Gortyn regulating payments of 
fixed shares of produce (two of fresh figs, three of grape must, and two of one 
other product) presumably by individuals to public officials called karpodaistai, 
‘distributors of produce’ (G77B). It appears that provision is made for payment of 
a half-share in the event that the payee did not (or could not) pay the full amount 
(G77B3-4). Figs and must, together with barley, are listed in G79 as payment for 
workers, and it is possible that the collection that was regulated by G77 was 
intended for that purpose. Most scholars, however, connect the regulations of 
G77 with the syssition, the system of communal dining in the andreton that late 
classical and Hellenistic writers describe (Introd. 6C). Davies (2005: 166-7) 
adduces a model of this institution drawing on the much later literary tradition 
and the carly laws trom Gortyn to assert that distributions of produce to the 
syssition had the effect of preventing the generation of private capital and the 
development of robust market based exchange: 
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any growth in market based exchange and distribution will have been Hnpeded bv the 
requirements of what all the literary sources sec as the prime institution, alike of male 
citizen brigading and of economic redistribution, namely the asdreion or svssition ... The 
basic step is that a tithe of all agrarian produce was levied (with provision against conceal 
ment to be enforced by public officials) and is supplemented by levies in kind or in coin 
from non-citizens and from public lands. After some has been top: sliced for cult and public 
administration, these resources are then redistributed by the city to the andreia amd can in 
rheir turn be supplemented by members. 


As we indicate above (Introd. 6€) we do not have sufficient. information 
concerning the organization of the archaic and classical andreton (who dined 
there, how often, and the nature of an individual's obligations to the andreion) 
to calculate the impact of the andreion on the ability of a household to generate 
capital for use in market-based exchange. If, tor example, individuals dined in the 
andreion on a daily basis and were obligated both to support the members of their 
household who did not dine in the andreton (at least wives, daughters, and slaves) 
and to contribute to the azdreton, the drain on private production would have 
been substantial. But since our evidence cannot rule out more limited or occa- 
sional participation in the anxdreion, as seems to have been the case for the 
Communal Dining Hall at Azoria (Introd. 6C), the economic impact of the 
activitics associated with the andreton on many households may not have been 
as significant a factor in the Cretan economy as Davies and others conclude. 


2. Market-Based Exchange and Trade 


Since it appears that the obligations of individuals to the andreion may not have 
significantly reduced their ability to accumulate capital, we can now turn to the 
laws and examine what light if any they shed on market exchange during the sixth 
and fifth centuries. The development of market-based exchange (i.e. 'trade"), 
defined as exchange that obeys the rules ot supply and demand where capital is 
risked in the search of profits, has long held center stage in debates concerning the 
nature of the ancient Greek economy. We have already noted the epigraphic 
evidence for specialist craftsmen and wage-earners who were at Most part-time 
farmers, for a slave market, tor the possibility that the polis used market values in 
establishing values for property used as security, and for monetization. None of 
this necessarily implies market exchange beyond the local level, but there are a few 
inscriptions from this period that attest supra-local trade. The most explicit of 
these is the mid fitth-century agreement of Knossos, Tylissos, and Argos (M&I. 
42)?! Scholarship on the ancient Cretan economy has largely ignored the 
implications of its three provisions concerning export (lines Bri-r4). 


va H ` (EE ad r 
7?! Eor the text sec also JC 1.40.1 + 0.8.4; VER Lsa; and Rhodes and Lewis 1997: 108, 310. We do not 
include this agreement in our texts because the dialect is Argive, not Cretan (see above Preface, n. 2k but 
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The first permits export from Knossos to its neighbor Tylissos and from T vlissos 
to Knossos (B11-13). The promise not to interfere in trade between these com- 
munities implies that in the absence of such agreements poleis did regulate the 
export of goods across their borders. Viviers (1999) understands the provision as 
the earliest example of a stipulation found in several later inter-state agreements 
from Crete granting customs-free trade between Cretan poleis. The details of the 
movement of goods between Knossos and Tvlissos that this provision implies are 
unknown. We imagine that the lion's share of exports were agricultural products, 
either unprocessed or minimally processed, that leave scant trace on the archaeo- 
logical record. Yet Erickson’s studies of pottery production and style on Crete 
during the sixth and fifth centuries have traced the intra-island movement of 
locally produced black-glazed pottery, suggesting very localized patterns but 
also broader regional and even island-wide networks.?”” 

The provision permitting the movement of goods between Knossos and Tylis- 
sos is followed bv one concerning the export of goods perande (Bi3—14): ‘If he 
exports perande, let him pay just as the Knossians.” The general meaning of the 
adverb perande is ‘beyond’, and this is the sense that Viviers (1999: 221), among 
others, understands here, i.e. ‘(if he) exports goods to areas bevond’. The provi- 
sion appears to regulate a Tvlissian who exports goods bevond Knossos, allowing 
the Tvlissian to pay the same fees as a Knossian. The adverb perande thus seems to 
mean 'abroad' here, and refers explicitly to export bv sea or transshipment 
through the harbor at Knossos.?”* In this case the rule is not reciprocal, suggest- 
ing that export bv a Knossian ‘beyond’ Tylissos was likely not a concern, perhaps 
because Knossian exports ‘beyond’ were already well established and did not need 
to pass through Tylissos. The harbor of Knossos (just east of modern Heraklion, 
see Introd. 2C) probably attracted more traffic than the much smaller anchorage 
at Agia Pelagia (ancient Apellonia?) located six kilometers north of Tylissos and 
eighteen kilometers west of Heraklion.^^* Although the latter was much closer to 
Tylissos, a Tylissian may well have found it advantageous to ship his goods from 
his neighbor's harbor. The provision not only suggests that in the absence of a 
special agreement Knossos charged foreigners higher transit fees than it charged 
Knossians, but also implies that these fees represented a valued source of revenue 
for poleis that controlled harbors with good anchorages.?"? As observed above 


there is no reason to doubt that ifs provisions concerning export reflect actual conditions in the two Cretan 
cities. 

79) Erickson 1002; 1004; 20104; 184-7, 225-8, with maps of the movement of pottery from Lyktos (p. 36, 
figure 2.2) and from Gortyn (p. 185 figure 6.8), to the [erapetra Isthmus (p. 197 figure 7.4) and to Itanos 
(p. 232 figure 9.6), and to and from Knossos (p. 226 figure 9.2) and Fleutherna (p. 227 figure 9.3). 

293 “This is the sense in which Vollgratl 1948: 46-9 and VER [541] understand the term. 

25 or Apellonta, sce Perlman 2604b: 1157 1. 

295 poms (2011: 133) includes such fees among other largely invisible revenue streams of maritime trade. 
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(Introd. 2C), the majority of the communities whose laws we study here appear te 
have had direct access to the coast or to have been linked to coastal settlements 
with good anchorages; the exceptions are Datala, Dreros, Eltynia, and Printas, 
which do not appear to have had direct access to the coast. 

The third provision (B14) allowing "l'ylissians to export goods wherever they 
wish probably has in mind exports to other Cretan poleis as well as abroad, since 
goods moved by sea might just as well be destined for distribution at Cretan ports 
as oft-island ones. 

In addition to the Knossos- Tylissos agreement, evidence for commerce abroad 
comes from a provision at Gortyn (G72.9.43-10.1) that attests both individuals 
who traveled abroad (es peran) on commercial ventures and investors who funded 
them. The provision, which envisages loans as large as one hundred staters or 
morc and as small as ten staters or less, arguably had the effect of encouraging 
investment by giving an investor who was not repaid his choice of procedure tor 
deciding his case in the event that he had no witnesses to the transaction. Another 
law from Gortyn (G72.6.46-51) provides that a person who has gone abroad 
(perande) may be ransomed ‘trom another polis’ (eks allopoltas); although often 
understood as addressing the ransom of persons captured while fighting abroad, 
this provision may rather indicate that Gortvnians traveled overseas on business 
that risked putting them in harm's way (see commentary). We cannot determine 
the nature of the business, but trade is one of the possibilities.^"* The same adverb 
(perande) occurs in a law from Eleutherna (Eler1) concerning someone who sails 
abroad either as a theoros (‘sacred envoy’) or on some other business that is not 
preserved. It is tempung to suggest that the business was commercial in nature, 
but again there are many other possibilities. 

We have no reason to doubt that the individuals who were the subject of these 
regulations from Gortyn and Eleutherna concerning sea travel and commercial 
ventures were free native-born members of the communities that enacted the 
laws. It is worth noting, however, that at least in Athens many of those engaged in 
maritime trade in the fifth and fourth centuries were metics ( resident aliens).?"" I 
Crete, there is evidence that at Gortyn, and perhaps at Eleutherna (Ele4.4 with 
note), there was a foreigners’ kosmos (ksenios kosmos), as well as special judicial 


n 


?96 Sce also G?2.8.36—40, a rule providing that if a claimant to an heiress is *not at home" ( me epidamos), 
she is to marry the next claimant in line. Presumably this refers to a long-term rather than temporary 
absence, and in many cases at least, the claimant must have been able to anticipate the heiress having enough 
property that he would not need to hire himself out as a mercenary tor service abroad. Thus, the most likely 
reason for his absence is a commercial venture. 

?9" Bor recent discussions of the role of Athenian metics in overseas trade, see Reed 2003; Moller 2007: 
368-70. In Athens foreigners (seinor) and metics were disunct categones, the latter being long-term 
residents as Opposed to visitors. In Crete, there is no clear evidence tor a category of ‘resident alen’ (as 


distinct from “foreigner’) in the late archaic and early classical laws. 
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procedures for foreigners (Introd. 4Cib, $As). In any case it seems likely that 
among the a/lopaliatat (‘citizens of another polis’) and individuals who came 
under the jurisdiction of the ksentos (kosmos) and ksencia dika were some, Cretan 
and non-Cretan, who traveled for the purpose of trade. ^^^ 

In short, the early inscriptions from Crete reflect, if not always explicitly, Crete's 
involvement in overseas trade. Thev provide clear evidence for public control of 
maritime export through the assessment of fees. Thev suggest that the poleis of 
Crete were porous communities with special public officials and judicial proced- 
ures for non-citizens among whom we imagine both Cretans and non-Cretans. 
Thev indicate that Cretans traveled abroad for various reasons including commer- 
cial ventures. Thev suggest that problems arose as a consequence of overseas travel 
and poleis enacted laws in response: to help investors in commercial transactions 
whose loans went unpaid; to ensure the repavment of ransom by individuals who 
had been held hostage overseas; and to determine the legal status of property 
belonging to the long-term absentee owner and the legal rights of heiresses to 
marry before the return of an absentee claimant. The enactment of these laws in 
itself implies that travel and long absences were not uncommon. 

One obstacle to imagining the early development of market-based exchange on 
Crete is the fact that there is little archaeological evidence either for Cretan 
exports during the late Archaic and Classical periods or for imports to the 
island. ^?" Again, as in the case of intra-island trade, ceramics are an exception, 
with Cretan pottery found e.g. at Tocra and Cyrene in North Africa and in the 
Levant in mostly fifth-century contexts at Al Mina, Shiqmona, Dor and Apollonia 
(modern Herzeliva) and a greater quantity of imported ceramics found on 
Crete. Eleutherna may have served as a gateway community for the import of 
pottery ( Laconian, Corinthian, and Attic) into Crete during the period c.600-460 
and the principle hub for its distribution across Crete, as Erickson suggests (2004; 
20103: 287-9). Cycladic pottery dominates the archaic and early classical import 
record from Itanos, Olous, and Azoria in east Crete (Erickson 20104: 294). 

Although it cannot be denied that overall the archaeological record of Crete's 
participation in off-island trade during the late Archaic and early Classical periods 
Is scanty, two points that mitigate the significance of archaeologically visible trade 
are worth mentioning. First, what we suspect was the case for intra-island trade 
may also have been the case for ofF-island trade: much of the trade was in 


?"* “The jurisdiction of the foreigners! official was not necessarily confined to people who came from 
clscwhere , but, depending on the context, appears to have included others who were not members of the 
political class-—- free or slave, native born or foreign (Perlman 2004: 109718). 

7" Sec Erickson 2010a: 273-308 for a recent discussion of the archaeological evidence. 

9" rudy of the Cretan material from the Levant is being done in the framework of a Ph.D. dissertation 
of Yifiah Shalev (University of Haifa), and a research project supported by an Israel Science Foundation 
Grant awarded to Ayelet Gilboa (University of Haifaj and Gunnar Lehmann (Ben-Gurion University). 
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agricultural products with low archacological visibility. Second, Crete lay at the 
center of sixth-century trade-routes linking southern Greece, the Cyclades, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt and Cyrenaica (Erickson zoroa: 281-95). Recent scholarship on 
the participation of the island in maritime trade has emphasized the convenience 
of the island’s harbors for transshipment, shelter, and provisioning and this, rather 
than Crete’s own products, may have been the principal draw for Mediterranean 


301 
traders. 


The economic advantages the islands location offered both the polcis 
controlling the harbors (in the form of harbor, customs, and transshipment fecs) 
and the individuals involved in their operation (from produce-sellers to dock 
workers to shipwrights) should not be overlooked. 

Another factor that distorts many scholars’ estimate of the significance of 
market-based exchange on Crete is the emphasis they place on the contribution 
of warfare and violent acquisition to the economy of archaic and classical Crete. 
The early laws and the contemporary archaeological record, however, unlike later 
tradition and modern scholarship, do not suggest that early Cretan society was 
exceptionally martial (Introd. 8). Despite the dearth of evidence in support of the 
view of early Cretan society as an ‘armed camp’, its proponents emphasize the role 
of booty and mercenary pay in the movement of goods to and from Crete as well 
as intra-island. Chaniotis, for one, understands whatever trade occurred on Crete 
as a side-eftect of warfare and other forms of violent acquisition (1999b: 184-5): 


Exchanges on and with Crete were primarily trade in captured persons, slaves, and foreign 
luxury items, which usually found their wav to the island as the booty of mercenaries or 
raiders or in the cargo of foreign ships. For the Cretans, trade was to a large extent a side- 
effect of war: bringing home luxury items, selling captives, trading with booty, and 
transporting these goods abroad on their ships. 


As the evidence introduced above makes clear, however, trade was tar broader and 
more complex than this. 


3. Public Revenue 


Mechanisms other than market-based exchange plaved a significant role in ancient 
Greece in the near and distant movement of goods as e.g. gifts, votive offerings, 
mercenary pav, and che influx of monev and goods purchased abroad, and booty 
from war, piracy, and brigandage. The agreement of Knossos, Tylissos, and Argos 
(M&L 42, see above n. 291) confirms for the mid fifth century that Cretan poleis 
regulated the acquisition and distribution ot booty: “Whatever we both (Knossos 
and Tylissos) capture | from the enemy? ], (Tylissos?) is to have the third portion of 
everything (taken on) land, and the half of everything (taken) at sea’ (B4—7). 
Tylissos (and Knossos) presumably were responsible tor determining what if any 


301 Erickson roroa: 279—81; Cross 2010 141-44, 166—71. 
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per capita distributions to make from the polis's share. A tithe ( dekaten) of the 
booty was skimmed off and set aside for the gods: "Whatever we capture (elemes) 
jointly, Knossos is to have the dekaten; the finest of the booty we both are to bring 
jointly to Delphi, and the rest (of the booty) we both are to dedicate jointly to 
Ares at Knossos’ (B7-11). The same verb ‘capture’ (aiven = Att. Dairein) occurs in 
six of the fourteen inscriptions, possibly dedicatory, that were written on late 
seventh- or early sixth-century bronze armor (five mitrai or groin protectors and 
one corselet) said to have come trom Aphrati (ancient Datala?).*°? The public 
dedication at Aphrati of arrows, possibly seized in battle, to the goddess Athena is 
securely attested in an epichoric inscription on stone (JC I.5.4). This early evi- 
dence trom Aphrau for the dedication of booty, including armor and possibly 
arms, supports the suggestion that As+6, with its references to ‘things from the 
war’, ‘tithes’, and a ‘spearhead’, concerns similar practices at Axos.” 

In addition to booty the laws attest two other sources of public revenue: fees or 
taxes of various kinds, including harbor fees and export taxes, and judicial fines. 
Grants of tax-free status in all things (ateleia panton) imply that the poleis imposed 
a variety of taxes (A1.3, 14-15 and Dar.As; cf. G64.3 where panton is restored). 
We have already had occasion to note the inscriptions that appear to refer to 
particular taxes: the payment, presumably to the polis, in full or of ‘the half? of 
standard measures of fresh figs (two measures) and grape must (three measures) 
(G77B1-3 ); payments by individuals, possibly to the polis, for sacrifices (A1.12-13); 
and the payment of customs-fees for goods moved bv sea (M&L 42B13-14). 

The payment of judicial fines to the polis, probably in coinage, is attested in the 
laws of Eltynia (Elt2.3) and Gortyn (G41.3.14-17; G78.5-7; G79.12-16; G84). 
The laws from Gortyn suggest that judicial fines were paid to the polis in extra- 
ordinary cases: when a ‘simple’ fine (i.e. the value of the contested property) was 
doubled following the conviction of an accused who had denied his guilt, the 
double fine was likely divided equally between the plaintiff and the polis 
(G41.3.14-17); when someone robbed a member of a group (the Latosians) 
that the polis declared inviolable, the robber paid the victim double the value of 
the stolen property and a fine of one hundred staters to the polis (G78.5—7); and 
when someone under contract to work for the polis refused to do so, the worker 
paid a fine to the polis of ten staters for each work stoppage (G79.12-21). Several 
public officials were involved in the collection and deposit of fines for the polis: the 
kosmos ( Eltz.3), the titat (G78.5-7), and the ksenios and titai (G79.12-16). In 
other laws, these officials appear to have been concerned largely with the exaction 
of judicial payments, a function that they are attested performing already in G14g- 


302 Mitrai: SEG «2.835, 847, 838, K40, B41; corselet: SEG 52.844. Dar is inscribed on a mitra-shaped sheet 


of bronze. See comin. ad loc. 
303 Perlman (2010) discusses in greater detail the evidence for the dedication of booty in early Crete. 
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pi. The Gortynian karpodaistai, whose title suggests that they functioned as 
distributors of produce, were tasked with securing produce that had been with 
held or stolen and with exacting fines in silver (i.c. coinage) equal to the value of 
the nushandled produce (G77). 

Poleis used their revenue to pay wages ( misthos) and sustenance (tropa) to their 
employees (Ai; Dar; G79) and to pay for sacrifices. Wages were paid in kind- 
grape must and (ceramic vessels?) worth twenty. drachmas or bronze 
(DarAri-14), barley, figs, and grape must (G79.1-8)—as presumably was “sus: 
tenance in the andreion’ (Aa.15). The picture the laws paint of public revenue and 
expenditure implies that the poleis stored produce on a grand scale. The sixth 
century Service Building at Azoria, a sprawling complex of multiple rooms located 
adjacent to the Monumental Civic Building, provides evidence for the storage and 
processing of food at the scale that the laws suggest ( Haggis et al. 2007: 274-95; 
20112: 43—62). 

In conclusion, the archaic and classical laws are practically silent about the very 
aspects of the economy that are the focus of the later literary traditions concerning 
early Cretan society (and the modern scholarship that has relied so heavily on 
those traditions), namely serf labor, the svssztzon, and the role of institutionalized 
violence in the production and distribution of wealth. To be sure, the agreement 
of Knossos, Tvlissos, and Argos regulates the distribution of booty seized in 
warfare, including the share for the gods, practices that the laws and the archaeo- 
logical record confirm. But there is nothing exceptional in this, and the agreement 
also provides evidence tor trade whollv unconnected with warfare. We know that 
Cretans were among the men who went abroad to serve as mercenaries in the latc 
Archaic and Classical periods, but it is clear that Cretans also traveled abroad 
for other reasons including commercial ventures. And Aiginetan merchants, 
not Cretan mercenaries, introduced coinage to Crete probably to pav for 
Cretan exports. 

Cretans made use of dependent labor, to be sure, but the laws of fitth-century 
Gortvn also suggest a familiarity on the part of landowners with the day-to-day 
running of their farms—e.g. where to dispose of manure and locate irrigation 
ditches, the use of mortgaged threshing floors, securing one’s livestock so that it 
not injure a neighbor's animal—that is strongly suggestive of hands-on experi- 
ence. To assume that free native-born Gortynians did not spend their time 
farming is to disregard these implications, The andreion, by contrast, is widely 
attested. We can be confident that eating was one of the activities that took place 
there and that among the diners were a few skilled public workers whose susten- 
ance was supplied by the polis. But to suggest that an individual’s obligations 
to the andreion limited his ability to accumulate capital and participate in 
market-based exchange is to assume a Spartan model tor the social and political 
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organization of the institution that neither the laws nor the archaeological 


record support. 


8. INTER-POLIS RELATIONS 


The laws focus on regulating the lives of the members of the individual commu- 
nities, both residents and visitors, including free native-born individuals, serfs and 
slaves, and foreigners. The fifth-century agreement of Knossos, Tylissos, and 
Argos is the only certain example of a treaty between fully independent Cretan 
states that predates the Hellenistic period (M&L 42A and B, see above, Preface, 
n. 2, and Introd. n. 291). We discuss its provisions from time to time in this 
volume, but the role that Argos appears to have played in the enactment of the 
agreement and its continuing influence on the relations between Knossos and 
Tylissos that many of the provisions imply make it difficult to assess to what extent 
it was typical of interstate relations in early Crete. 

Besides this agreement, five laws from Crete possibly or certainly concern 
relations between communities.*°* Ag+6 provides the closest parallels to the 
provisions in M&L 42 concerning the distribution of booty, but nothing in the 
surviving provisions suggests that it is the text of an agreement between Axos and 
another community rather than a law affecting Axos alone. Dro, the earliest of the 
five laws, is extremely elliptical: ‘[It was decided] as the Prepsidai and the Milatioi 
initiated.’ If the text is complete, as we suggest it is, it could only have made sense 
in reference to another text, now lost, or to a public decision that was not recorded 
in writing. We are fairly confident that Milatioi refers to the community Milatos, 
whose town center, at least during the Classical and Hellenistic periods, was 
probably located on the coast about nine kilometers northwest of Dreros. The 
Prepsidai are not otherwise attested, but the coordination of Prepsidai and Mila- 
tioi suggests that they too were a community located somewhere in the vicinity of 
Dreros. We cannot know what the Prepsidai and Milatioi initiated, but we might 
speculate that Drz confirmed the participation of Dreros in an agreement of some 
kind among all three communities. 


9^ A relationship berween Gortyn and Phaistos may perhaps be indicated by their coinage. Le Rider 
! 1966: 161-1) understood similarities in the fifth -century coins of Gortyn and Phaistos (6.470), distinguished 
by the name of polis written on the reverse ( Gortynos to paima, ‘stamp of Gortyn’; Paistion ro paima, ‘stamp 
of Phaistos’ j, as evidence that the poleis had formed a political union (sympoliteia). Cucuzza (1997) suggests 
that they had joined together already in the sixth century. 
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Two enactments of Gortyn clearly regulate its relations with other commutii 
ties. G8o, an agreement between Gortyn and Rhitten, presumably located some: 
where in or near the Mesara, ^ addresses several sources of tension plaguing 
relations between the members of the two communities: the ownership of 
improvements to land (buildings and orchards), lines i4; 7^ the behavior of 
magistrates, 4-8; the maintenance of order, 4-5; and the seizure of property as 
security, 8-12 (comm. ad loc.). The conciliatory tenor of two further provisions 
evinces Gortyn’s interest in having good relations with the Rhittenians. The 
agreement begins by affirming that the Rhittenians are to have their own laws 
(autonomot) and their own judicial system (autodikot) independent of the Gorty- 
nians (G8o.1), and at the end it provides tor the resolution of future disputes 
between the two communities, requiring a Gortynian whom a Rhittenian has 
accused of wrongdoing to go to Rhitten to answer the charges against him in 
the agora before the assembled Rhittenians (G8o0.12-15). The observations that 
Gortyn appears to be dictating the terms of the agreement and that its officials are 
authorized to go to Rhitten, a community that is otherwise autonomos and 
autodikos, to help maintain order there strongly suggest that Rhitten was a 
dependent polis of Gortyn, viz. a polis that was not fully independent or 
autonomous in the modern sense of the term (Hansen and Nielsen 2004: 87—94; 
Perlman 1996). 

The other text from Gortyn, G63, is an agreement between Gortyn and Leben, 
a coastal community directly to the south of Gortyn (Introd. 2C). Two or three 
of its six fragmentary lines contain procedural language: *[the Lebenian? | against 
the Gortynian and against the Lebenian the G[ortynian?]’ (line 3); ‘for the 
Lebenian the witness [is to] prevail’ (line 4); and ‘five staters per day’ (line s), a 
reference to a fine or possibly to wages (comm. ad loc.). What is striking about 
both these Gortynian agreements is the attention paid to the peaceful resolution 
of disputes between members of the two communities, hinted at in the poorly 
preserved agreement with Leben, but a focus of attention, both in resolving 
present disputes and in anticipating future conflicts, in the agreement with 
Rhitten. 

Finally, LyktosrA exempts two groups from a general rule concerning the 
reception of allopoliatat (alien citizens): allopoliatai who are held by force (kartet) 


uc Many scholars identity. Rhitten with ancient Prinias, but there is reason to question this; sce 


Prinias Site. 
© G80.3~4 allows members of either community to buy and sell improvements to land located in the 
territory of the other, but not, apparently, to own the land itself. Cf. M&L 42B.23~5. a provision permitting 
a Tylissian to acquire chremata (land?) in Knossos, but prohibiting a Knossian from doing so in Tylissos. 
407” By the Hellenistic period Leben appears to have been a political dependency of Gortyn. The same 
may have been the case earlier, but nothing in Gés implies as much (Perlman 1996: 248, 251}. For the 
possibility that Aulon (G64) was a dependent polis of Gortyn, sec Perlman 1996; 166-8. 
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and allopoltatai who are Itanioi (lines (—4).308 It is not possible to determine 
whether the general rule permitted or prohibited the reception of alien citizens, 
but we agree with the majority of scholars that it was probably prohibited. 
Lvkuans could, then, ‘receive’ Itanioi, an exemption from the general rule pro- 
hibiting the reception of forcigners, which implies a special relationship between 
Lvktos and Itanos. Perhaps the two communities were bound by an agreement 
that provided for the security of individuals from one community within the 
territorv of the other. 

Other possible evidence for inter-polis relations includes the noun ksenodokos— 
‘host’ in the sense of ‘one who receives (-dokos) strangers (kseno- )—which occurs 
with a verb meaning ‘seize’ in one of the earliest laws from Gortyn: ‘[if] he should 
be taken for (by?) the host? (Gisbz with commentary). Several fifth-century 
provisions from Gortyn may also indicate that personal security was a concern: 
G72.1.2—2.2 has to do with the seizure of someone before a judge has determined 
his status, though there is no reason to think that such seizures were commonly 
carried out bv persons from other poleis; G72.6.46—51 concerns someone who 


is being held abroad for ransom; and G78 prohibits the enslavement of a 
309 


Latosian. 

Taken as a whole, the evidence from these earlv inscriptions together with the 
evidence from Gortyn for the establishment of special officials and laws for 
foreigners (Introd. 4Cib, $AÀ5) contrasts with the common characterization of 
Crete as continually engaged in military training and warfare, ?!? for which there is 
strikingly little evidence in the laws from our period.?! ! ‘Arms of a free man which 
he has for war’ are mentioned once (G75B1-3), and in Ag+6.2—4 ‘things from the 
war’ and a spear are mentioned, perhaps as dedications of booty?! ^ but otherwise 
any allusion to war is purely speculative.*'* G64.2 is commonly restored on the 
basis of three partial letters (ole) to read ‘valor in war’ ([ aretas em p]ole[ moi... ]), 


9* We believe that the Itanioi are more likely the citizens of the cast Cretan polis, [ranos, than the 
inhabitants of an otherwise unattested community in the vicinity of the modern village ta Aitania, located 
fifteen kilometers west of Lvktos, as Faure 1993: 69-70 suggested (see comm. ad loc.). 

a” Vor the identity of the Latosios, mentioned also in Gg8.4-5, sec comm. ad G78. 

310 «A terntorial army on permanent standby’ (Davies 2005: 161); for Gehrke the lives of Cretans were 
marked by extreme compettiveness and war (1997: 29); ct. Chaniotis 2005: passim. For the scarcity of 
foruhcation walls dating to the Archaic and Classical periods, see Introd. 2C. 

9 For the assumption that tartos at Gortyn designates a military unit, see Introd. 483. 

*7 Inscnptons on bronze armor believed to have come from Aphrati indicate that the armor was booty 
seized in battle (Introd. 2423. The armor has been dated on stylistic grounds to the Jate seventh and possibly 
carly sixth centuries, the Inscnpuons slightly later (6c.600 and after). 

312 Representations of warriors in sixth: and fifth century art are rare (Introd. 2B). Notable exceptions-- 
mold made plaques datable te 6.575525 depicting a hoplite abducting a youth and another type showing a 
hoplite at rest- omnc from several open air spring sanctuaries in the vicinity of the east Cretan polis, Praisos 
(at Agios Giorgis, Koussa Ekklesia, and Vavcllor near lraisus). Erickson (1009) interprets the former 
t hophite with veuth 4s a seene of ritual abduction associated with a male maturation rite. 
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but this is simply a guess that probably owes its general acceptance by modern 
scholars to the tradition of Cretan militarism. G72.6.46-55, which speaks of 
ransoming someone who has gone abroad, might concern prisoners of war 
captured outside of Crete, but just as likely concerns traders or others captured 
by pirates (or in the course of piratic activity). ^ The laws from our period, 
however, provide no explicit evidence for private (i.e. piratic) violent acquisition 
by Cretans.*!° Nor is there evidence in the laws for the service of Cretans as 
mercenaries in foreign armies, although we know that Cretans served as hired 
warriors at least as early as the final quarter of the fifth century.?! This final 
observation reminds us that the laws cannot possibly provide a comprehensive 
picture of Cretan society. Yet, as noted above (Introd. 2C), on current evidence 
the construction of fortifications (defensive walls and fortresses) appears to have 
been very rare during the Archaic and Classical periods, and while many of the 
archaic and classical settlements continued to occupy the defensible hill-top 
locations preferred during the Early Iron Age, others including Gortyn and 
Phaistos moved down from the hills at the beginning of the Archaic period. 

On the other hand, the agreement of Knossos, Tvlissos, and Argos is referred to 
as a treaty (sponde) (M&L 42A6-7), implying that two or possibly all three of the 
communities had been at war, and it includes provisions common to fifth-century 
treaties and alliances: rules for declaring war and concluding peace (M&L 
42A6-11); for the conduct of joint expeditions (M&L 42Ar7-28); for the distri- 
bution of booty (M&L 42B4-11; 31-4); and for the sending of embassies (M&L 
42B38—42). Furthermore, the abrupt desertion of some Cretan settlements may be 
evidence of coercive or violent relations between Cretan poleis during the late 
Archaic and Classical periods. For example, while the remains of the final phase of 
the late archaic /early classical settlement at Prinias appear to reflect a voluntary or 
negotiated relocation ot the community ( Pautasso 2014: 63), evidence for the early 


"I Sce Perlman 1999 and Luraghi 2006 on the thin line between maritime trade and piracy in ancient 
practice. 

315 Brule (1978: 66-7) lists twenty-six piratical raids by Cretans beginning in the final quarter of the fourth 
century. Evidence for Cretans engaged in piracy betore then is exiguous at best. 

Me Eighty Cretan archers served as mercenaries in Athens’ ill-fated expedition to Sicily in 415 (Thue. 
6.43; 7.57.9) and Cretan eprkoroi in the service of Amvrtaios scrawled their names on the funeral temple ot 
Seti | at Abydos (Jettery 1990: 316, nos. 10a-b). Jetfery (1990: 314) dates the grafha to c.sco. Accounts ot 
Cretans serving in foreign armies betore then may or may not be historical. Pausanias (4.19.4) reports that 
mercenary archers trom Lyktos and other Cretan poleis tought with the Spartans against the Messenians in 
the second Messenian war. (second. half of the seventh century); according. to Kresios. (FGrHist 
e88E 113 146-8) Cretan archers came to the aid of the Greeks at Salamis in 480. Snodgrass (1974) idennhes 
miniature bronze arms and armor trom the archaic phase of the sanctuary of Apollo at Bassai as dedications 
left by victorious Cretan archers. Viviers (1995: 247) secs no reason to reject Ktesios account, although most 
scholars deny the historicity of the claim. For a votive dedication that may have been brought back to Crete 
as booty from Persia (a Persian bridle ornament trom the sanctuary of Demeter at Knossos), see Coldstream 


19734: 187, no. 221, pl. ga. 
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fifth-century destruction at Azoria suggests a more violent process and relatively 
rapid abandonment (Haggis 2014: 132). It is reasonable to suppose that Cretans, 
like all Greeks, did at times engage in combat, but not that Crete was exceptional 
in this regard or that continual military training and readiness on the model of 
fifth-centurv Sparta was characteristic of any Cretan community in the sixth and 
fifth centuries. The picture of Crete as engaged in constant warfare in this period 
appears to be a mirage, spawned by the more plausible picture of interstate 
relations on Crete, Cretan mercenaries, and Cretan pirates during the Hellenis- 


tic period. 


9. RELIGION 


A. Sacred and Secular 


Several laws denote a conceptual distinction between divine matters (ta thina/ 
tbsesa) and human matters (ta anthropina) in public activities and in private life. 
The phrase ‘public matters both divine and human’ (ta damosia ta te tbieia kat 
tanthropina) defines the scope of the authority of Spensithios and his successors in 
their activities gua potnikastas for the polis Datala (Da1A4, 6-7; Da1B2-3). 
At Gortyn, an adoptee is required to fulfill the adopter’s divine and human 
obligations (ta thina kat ta antropina) in order to inherit (G72.10.42-4). Ta 
thina and ta thiesa are attested on their own (e.g. Ag+6.6; Da1B16; G5 3B1 joe 
ta anthropina is not. This conceptual distinction between sacred and divine, 
however, is not often discernible. The subject matter of a few of the laws appears 
to pertain whollv or largely to religion (see below); the enacting authority of one 
law in this small group of what we might call ‘sacred laws’ is probably a priesthood 
( tbystat, Dr4).?!* But for the most part ‘divine matters’ and ‘human matters’ are 
woven together in the fabric of the legislation, and although we do not know what 
authority enacted the other ‘sacred laws’, we imagine that in most of these cases, 
as in all but one of laws for which an enactment clause survives (Dr4), it was the 
polis (Introd. 10B) or the civic body (e.g. the Gortynians). 

Although many other laws mention gods or rituals such as oath-swearing that 
had a religous component, we can designate six as ‘sacred’, in the sense that 
rehgjous matters are their main focus. Of these six, five concern sacrifice. G3 is a 
sacrificial calendar, recording the month, the days, the types of sacrificial animal, 


317 [n As.« ta thina is probably followed by kai, allowing for the possibility that the original text also 


contained ta antbropina. 
# Eor the concept of ‘sacred law’ as it pertains to Cretan legislation, sec Gagarin 1011. 
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and the divine recipients.?'" Gés and Dre also list sacrifices, although neither of 
them preserves any calendric information. Dre lists offerings according to the 
location where the offering is made; it possibly refers to a date (fifth), but this is 
far from certain. G6s lists sacrifices with details concerning the offerings, the 
divine recipients, and the priestly emoluments. The distribution of the sacrifice 
is a central concern of two other laws (Ag.2-8 and Dra; see below). Eleuthernai 
provides rules concerning the consumption of wine by adult men at Dion Akron 
(1-5) and probably for priests (6-10). 


B. Gods and Goddesses 


The invocation *z5:0s/thiot' occurs at the beginning of many of the laws where 
enactment language is preserved (DarA1; Dri.1a; LyktosrA: and Lyktos1B:; 
G64; G78; G8o), and of a few where the invocation stands alone (G43Ba.: and 
G43Bb1; G65; G72). Only at Dreros do we find enactment language without the 
invocation (Dr2; Drs; Dr4; Drs). It appears that the laws from Dreros were each 
inscribed on a single block; perhaps the invocation was omitted as a space-saving, 
strategy (Introd. 10B). In any case, apart from its use as an invocation, thtos does 
not occur very often in the laws. Instead, most of the references to gods are to 
particular divinities either as the recipients of offerings or as oath gods. A notable 
exception is the rule assigning the poinikastas to perform the public sacrifices for 
whatever god (otimi thio1) has no priest (DarB4-5). 

Almost all of the deities mentioned in the legal texts are common Greek gods. 
Oath gods include Artemis (G72.3.4-9) and Apollo, Athena, and Hermes 
(G51.2-3).°7° Demeter and Hera (G3.3), Zeus and Helios (G6$.2, 7-8), and 
Poseidon (Ag+6.1; G66.3) are attested as recipients of sacrifice. The month 
names Dionysios at Eleutherna (Eleg.:) and Welkanios at Gortyn (G3.1) suggest 
the celebration of festivals in honor of Dionysus and Welkanos, a pre- Dorian or 
pre-Greek god (or possibly Apollo Welchanios or Zeus Welchanos) at Eleutherna 
and Gortyn respectively. ! Divine epithets are very scarce. The month name 
Boazromios (Axos1.16) perhaps reflects a cult title Boedromios, possibly of 
Apollo with whom late literary sources associate the title in Athens and Boeotian 


“For the prescriptive force of the phrase | ia ]ra terelemena (these?) rites have been performed" (G3. 1), 
see comm. ad loc. 

v0 La iq possibly refers to Hermes, but the context is unknown. 

HL Welchanos is depicted on the obverse of late fourth-century coins of Phaistos as a youth seated in a 
tree and holding a rooster (Le Rider 1966: 149, pl. IV.6). Hesychius glosses Gelchanos (= Welchanos!? as 
‘Zeus according to the Cretans! ( Hesychius s.v. P'eAyaros: ó Zen napa Kpyocv). Apollo Bilkauos occurs at 
Eleutherna (SEG 41.745, line 11, early third century; PM 20.175, third-second century). The month name is 
also attested at Hellenistic Gortyn, Knossos, Lyktos, and Golgoi Cyprus (ZC 4.184, line à; ZC 1.16.3, line 2; 


[C ias. ni, line s; and Masson 1983: 298-9, 417 no. 299). For the month name and the god, see Triimpy 


1997: 189-90; Sporn 2002: 202-3. 
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Thebes.?7^ Toxia (‘the Archeress’) is probably the epithet of Artemis at Amyk- 
laion (G72.3.4-9). 7? Finally, the sanctuaries attested in. Dre—-Apgoraion. and 
Pythion—should probably be understood to reflect cult titles ot Zeus and Apollo 
( Agoraios and Pythios respectively, comm. ad loc.). Apart from the implications of 
the month name Welkanios, the gods attested in the laws are the Olympians. This 
emphasis on the pan-Hellenic pantheon of gods belies the representation. of 
Cretan religion as unlike the mainland or Aegean Greek pattern, ‘a land of 
suckling and dving gods’, at least in the case of civic or public cult. 3? 


C. Rituals 


References to ritual in the laws give a similarly conventional impression. We have 
already noted invocations of the divine (thios/thioz) at the beginning of laws. 
Oaths are referred to often in provisions concerning procedure, usually without 
details as to the specific form of the oath, the timing and location of the oath 
ceremony, or the identity of the oath god(s) (Introd. 10D2). Notable exceptions 
to this include the rule that a divorced woman swear an oath of denial by Artemis, 
before (the statue) of the Archeress at the Amvklaion (G72.3.4-9) and the rule 
that a lingant swear an oath by [Zeus?], Apollo, Athena, and Hermes and ‘a curse 
on himself to die [the worst?] death (if he perjures himself)! (Gs1). The curse 
(ara) is also attested in the context of oath-swearing at Eleutherna (Ele). 

Purification rituals and ritual purity are indicated in the contexts of preparing a 
corpse for burial (G76B) and probably the suitability of offerings for sacrifice 
(Dr7). The terms amyoton (= amyeton, ‘uninitiated’?) at Gortyn and emwesthai 
(‘to be initiated in?) at Eleutherna may perhaps refer to initiation ritual of some 
kind (G14b1; Ele16Ab4-s5). The offering of a share (dekaton) of booty won in 
battle is attested at Axos and (with less certainty) an offering of first-fruits of some 
kind ([ap]arkonta:i) at Datala (As46.4-5; DarBi3). Consumption of wine in 
ritual contexts is attested at Eleutherna (Eleuthernar) and Gortyn (G72.10.39: 
an adopter is to give a sacrificial victim and jug of wine to his Pbetaireia) and is 
implied by the term espensames (‘we promise’) at Datala (Da1A1) and perhaps also 
epi spowddan (‘for a libation’?) at Axos (A2.9). 

The laws’ primarv interest in religion, however, concerns sacrifice, for which the 
laws preserve a rich lexicon: the substantives zareton and thyma (‘sacrificial 


322 Athens: Etymologicum Magnum 202.49; Thebes: Pausanias 9.17.2. 

33 Toxia is not attested elsewhere as an epithet of Artemis. Artemis Toxitis occurs at Cos (Sokolowski 
1969: 154À]1.16, c.270- 260) and Apollo Toxias is attested for Sicyon ( Hesychius s.v. To£ías ). 

?25 The quote is from Haysom (011: 95) who critiques the view that Cretan religion was exceptional. 
Welkanos is a youthful male divinity, but we do not know if he was a god who dics and is reborn, as, of 


course, was Dionysus, 


we Will ATS Fae 


victim"), partlwmata (additional sacrificial victims ?), (rysist Csacrificial ritual’), 
and Mystras (“sacrificial priest'?), and the verbs oy) ("sacrifice") and dilerruo (sa 
rifice'? or more generally *perform cult?) ^ We have already noted that tour of 
the laws appear to be concerned wholly with sacrificial ritual, The antmals speciticd 
for sacrifice are the standard fare goat, sheep (rams, ewes), and cattle (a bull) as 
are the requirements concerning their age, gender, and color. "7^ Two laws from 
Dreros specify the upper portion of the leg of the sacrificial animal (Dre and Dr: 
meros and bypermceridia. respectively). In addition to sacrifice, offerings of a 
medimnos of something (barley? figs?) and cheese arc attested ar Gortyn 
(G6$.13—14). 

Many of the sacrifices referred to in the laws probably belong to the category of 
public sacrifices, performed by public officials at public expense on behalf of the 
entire community. The law concerning the pointkastas of Datala refers explicitly to 
damosia thymata (‘public sacrifices?) (Dai B4-6), Payment for the sacrifiec at the 
Kydanteia by the council of Axos and for the sacrifice on Mt. Ida by the Rhitte: 
nians indicate that these belong to the same category (Ag.11-14; G80.1-3). The 
difference in the costs of these sacrifices, twelve staters at Axos and 350 staters (an 
enormous sum) for the sacrifice on Mt. Ida, suggests a range in the scale of 
sacrifices that is worth noting. The Axians also sacrificed at a grand scale, if, as 
its name suggests, the Great Hekatomb (tan ekatomban tan megalan) was a 
sacrifice of one-hundred animals (Az.12-13). The public workers who are the 
subject of this agreement are required to pay a kind of tax for the Great Hekatomb. 
This might be taken to imply that all members of the community (or a large part of 
them, c.g. all members of the political class) paid a tax to fund this sacrifice, but 
certainty is not possible. Dr4 perhaps refers to voluntary contnbutions to detrav the 
costs of public sacrifices (‘whoever gives pay’), but again we cannot be certain. 

In addition to the ritualized eating that sacnfice implies, several of the laws 
attest ritualized drinking: by adult males of the political class (dromeis) possibly at 
a rural sanctuary (Eleuthernai.:—5); by priests in performing their priestly func- 
tions (Eleuthernai1.6-12); and by the members Petaireia on the occasion of an 
adoption (G72.10.37-9). 

We have very little information about festivals apart from the ones already 
mentioned, viz. the Great Hekatomb and Kydanteia at Axos and the grand 
sacrifice on Mt. Ida that Gortvn and Rhitten celebrated. The month names 
Boazromios (Axos), Dionvsios (Eleutherna), Hvperboios ( Dreros), and Welcha- 
nios (Gortyn) imply the celebration of homonymous festivals: the Boazromia, 


325 Jarcion: G72.10.38-9; thyma: Ax. 13; Ag. 3-14; Dat Bs; G80.1-2; parthymata: G65 9-10; thsi À9.6; 
thystas. Dra; thyo. Da1Bs; diiereuo: Eleuthernai.6-7. 
326 Goat: G3.2; Gy.4?; ram (krion): G6s.7; male sheep: Gés.7-8; ewes: G3.2-3; pregnant ewe: Gs s; 


white female sheep: G6$.3—4; ewe lamb (asumnaY: G6s:5, 11-12; bull: G3.2. 
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Dionysia, Hvperboia, and Welchania (Axosr.16; Eleg.:; Drs; G3.1). Of these 

putative festivals, only the Hvperboia (‘raising the ox’) is attested in Crete during 
d . 327 

the Hellenistic period at Malla and Hierapvtna. 


D. Sanctuaries 


The archaeological evidence for sanctuaries is discussed above (Introd. 2A2); here 
we examine the evidence of the laws. 

The verb »acuo (‘take refuge in a temple’) occurs in several provisions from 
Gortyn concerning individuals who attempt to avoid capture or litigation, as does 
the noun saos (‘temple’) from which it derives; ^? no other word meaning 
‘temple’ or ‘sanctuary’ is attested. We do not know if in practice one or another 
temple in the urban center or in the countryside was preferred for seeking refuge. 
The earliest laws from Gortvn and probably the laws from Dreros were inscribed 
on the walls of urban temples (Introd. 2A2). Most of the sacrifices that the laws 
menton probably took place at urban sanctuanes (e.g. the Agoraion and Pythion 
at Dreros), though we hear twice (G80; As+6) of sacrifices on Mt. Ida.?7? Most 
scholars identify the Amyklaion of Artemis Toxia as another extra-urban sanctu- 
ary, although its location remains uncertain.??? Dion Akron (‘divine promontory’ 
or ‘Zeus’s promontory’), where the dromeis of Eleutherna are allowed to drink 


wine together, perhaps refers to another rural sanctuary ( Eleuthernai.:). 


E. Personnel 


The common Greek term for priest (areus) is attested in several laws, always in 
the context of sacrificial ritual (Ag.2-5; DarB4-6; Eleutherna1.6-10; G6s5.5—6). 
The thystai at Dreros are clearly priests of some kind (Dra). Hesychius glosses 
thystai as a Cretan term for priest without further qualification, but it is also 
possible that the thystai were associated with a particular cult at Dreros or were 
assigned specifically to perform sacrificial rituals for the community (comm. ad 
loc.). The potntkastas of Datala was required to perform the public sacrifices for 
one or another of the polis gods when a priest was not available (DairB4-6). The 


32° Malla: IC 1.19.1, lines 22-3; Hierapytna: JC 1.8.13, line 13; ZC 3.3.4, line 42. For the festival, see 
Chamouns 1996: 125. 

V5 aaen 414.5710: 94731731 G72.1.59-44; G73B2; G83.1-7; G86. 1-4; naos: G6; Gaio; Gy ias; 
G73H. For tementa, sce below. 

V" The archaeological record of the cave sanctuary of Zeus on Mt. Ida seems to dry up during the sixth 
and fith centuries, but sacrifices must have been celebrated at the altar outside otf the cave, unless the laws 
reter to another location on or off the mountain. See Erickson 10102: 266-7. 

330 713779. For the idenufication of the Amyklaion with the ancient remains at Kommos or at 


Kalarnaki. both in the western Mesara, sce l'haistos Site. 
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city did not, apparently, give him the title of priest although it anticipated that he 
would perform this important priestly function: yet another indication of the 
complex relationship between the divine and the human. 

In payment for performing the sacrificial function of priest, the potnikastas was 
to receive the revenue from the precinct (temenia) of the god(s) he served. The 
nature of the payment is not specified here as itis at Axos, where a priest is entitled 
to carry away (from the sacrifice) only what is prescribed in writing and what 
someone, presumably someone who receives a share of the sacrificial animal, gives 
him voluntarily (Ag.2-5). The priest at Gortyn receives the hide of the sacrificial 
animal (G65$.5-6); an individual, not necessarily a priest, who contributed to the 
cost of the sacrifice at Dreros may receive a share of the slaughtered animal ( Dra). 

The laws attest the communities! wide-ranging interests in and oversight of the 
performance of public rituals. The thystat of Dreros enacted a law that presumably 
concerned their purview, but there is little reason to suppose that similar groups 
were responsible for enacting the other ‘sacred laws’ (Gagarin 2011: 105-6). The 
kosmos of Axos was responsible for exacting the fine from a priest who broke the 
law concerning sacrificial perquisites Ag.2—8; it is probably right to assume that in 
many if not most cases of unlawful behavior in religious matters civic officials were 
charged with the job of setting things right. On the other hand, the laws have very 
little to say about rituals that pertained more to private life. In addition to oaths 
sworn in litigation concerning private matters (e.g. the oath of a divorced woman 
at the Amyklaion) we note the rule that an adopter must provide a sacrificial victim 
and wine to his etaireta (G72.10.37-9) and the provisions concerning purification 
of a corpse (G76B1-7). Even here, though, public interests are discernible: 
inheritance and the perpetuation of the community in the cases of divorce and 
adoption; community-wide contagion in the case of the purification of corpses. 


IO. LAW 


A. Legislation in Crete 


The tradition that Crete excelled in legislation was widespread in the Classical 
period, and probably took shape even earlier. Plato's Athenian stranger remarks 
that ‘the laws of Crete are especially highly regarded (diapherontos eudokimot) by 
all’ (Laws 631b), and as early as Homer, the legendary King Minos of Crete is 
portrayed as a judge in Hades ( Odyssey 11.568—71 7! Cretan laws, however, did 


**! Morrow (1960: 19) surveys other classical references to the excellence of Cretan legislation and 


legislators. 
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not spring up in isolation. Although an inscription from Dreros ( Dri) may be the 
oldest Greek law yet discovered, dating from perhaps 650-600, Inscribed laws 
dating from the late seventh and especially the sixth and fifth centuries have 
been found in manv other parts of Greece. Moreover, ancient tradition reports 
that laws were being written in the seventh centurv in parts of the Greek world 
where no inscriptions from this period have been found. These include Athens, 
where Draco wrote a homicide law (and perhaps others) in about 621.7 What- 
ever the causc of this pan- Hellenic legislative impulse, Cretan poleis were active 
participants. As we have noted, inscribed laws dated to ¿.6so-4oo have been found 
from ten poleis in the central part of the island and may have been enacted bv 
others as well. 

It is often noted that Crete enacted more legislation than other parts of Greece 
in this period, but in fact it is only Gortyn that was exceptional in this regard. 
Gortyn has more laws than all the other Cretan cities combined, and the Gortyn 
Code (G72) in itself contains more legislation than the total output of any single 
Cretan city. If we exclude Gortvn, however, the quantity of legislation from the 
other Cretan poleis is not especially remarkable. Other Greek cities such as Argos 
and Elis have just as many archaic and classical laws as Axos and Eleutherna, if not 
more. 


B. Writing and Enacting Laws 


Several theories have been proposed to explain the propensity of the Cretans, and 
especially the Gortvnians, to enact and display legislation on this scale. There is 
some evidence that artists from the Near East together with traders and merchants 
were present in Crete from the tenth century on, and Westbrook (2010: 7-13), 
pointing to the Gortvn Code (G72) as the prime example, argues that Greck law 
before Aristotle was derived from Near- Eastern law. But despite the absence of 
lawyers in both systems, and a few superficial points of similarity between G72 and 
the Code of Hammurabi, which are roughly the same length and treat many of the 
same subjects, the evidence Westbrook presents for this ‘revolutionary? view is 
either misleading or simply wrong, and it seems very unlikely that the Cretans 
took anything more from the Near East than (perhaps) the idea of writing down 
laws. The differences between Near- Eastern written laws and early Greek legisla- 
uon are vast and fundamental, and the Code, Westbrook's main evidence for 
Near- Eastern influence, was clearly the end result of local developments in the 


82 Fhe evidence is collected 1n Gagarin 1986 and is discussed more briefly in Gagarin 200sb. Although 
there are undoubtedly legendary aspects to the tradition (Szegedy Maszak 1978), the basic elements are 


confirmed by other good evidence. 


rok, WRITING AND ENACCIING LAWS. fpf 


Gortynian practice of writing legislation on an increasingly large scale that began 
at least a century earlier, No outside influence is required to explain the Codes 
existence or its form. The impulse to write true legislation (which Westbrook 
acknowledges the Code of Hammurabi is not), and to display it in public spaces 
accessible to the community owes nothing to the Near East but appears to be a 
purely Greek phenomenon (Gagarin 20084). 

Gehrke takes a different approach, attributing the large amount of legislation to 
‘the concentration of potential conflict and violence’, and to “processes of imita: 
tion and emulation’ (2009: 407). But the laws themselves, especially at Gortyn with 
its heavy concentration of laws on family and property, provide no evidence of any 
special concern with conflict and violence, nor (as far as we can tell) was Gortynian 
legislation significantly influenced by the laws of other Cretan cities (see Introd. 
roE ). 

A more significant factor, in our view, is the evident involvement of non-elite 
groups in the governance of Cretan poleis (Introd. 4A, 4B). The inscriptions 
themselves provide strong evidence that the laws were intended to be read and 
used by a relatively large segment of the population, not just by a few officials 
and elite members of the community (Introd. 3A, 3F; see also Perlman 2004€; 
Gagarin 20083), and Gortynian legislation as a whole shows that legislators 
became progressively more sophisticated in the organization and display of 
their laws in order to make them easier to read and use. It seems hard not to 
connect the involvement of larger segments of the community in governance 
with the desire for wider dissemination of the laws, and wider dissemination was 
only possible if the laws were written, 

In this connection, the evidence for population mobility and settlement aggre- 
gation in the Early Archaic period (¢.630-575) presented above (Introd. 2A3b) 
suggests that the communities that were writing laws in this period had mixed 
populations that had come together from different Early Iron Age settlements. 
And as Gagarin has argued in connection with Draco’s homicide law (2008a: 
100-1), the growth and increasing diversity of the population would provide 
another motive for specifying in detail rules that had formerly been orally pre- 
served in the customs and traditions of a homogenous community, and this could 
only be done by enacting written laws, which allow detailed rules to be recorded 
with greater precision than oral means of preservation would have allowed. 
Precision of detail would have been especially necessary ifa complex legal system 
like that at Gortyn was to function smoothly, 

We should also note that a law like Dri suggests a certain communal pride on 
the part of the polis tor its role in legislation; this raises the possibility that an 
additional reason for displaying this law, and perhaps those of other poleis, was to 
celebrate the growing sense of confidence and importance that was felt bv the 
entire community in these carly poleis. The enactment tormulas in themselves 
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suggest this sense of communal pride and importance. In those that survive, the 
enactor is never an individual but always a group, and with one or two possible 
exceptions always a large group, probably representing the entire civic commu- 
nity. The polis enacts in Dri and Drs, and the civic collective enacts in Da i A (the 
Dataleis), G78 (the Gortynians), and Lyktos1A and 1B (the Lvktians). In Dra the 
enacting group are the fhystat, it is not clear who these are, but if they are 
'sacrificers', thev are presumably a small group (Introd. 9C; comm. ad loc.). The 
regulation in Dr4, however, may only apply to specific circumstances that arise in 
the course of their sacrifices. 33 

This sense of civic pride mav have plaved a role in displaving all legislation, 
particularly at Gortyn. As mentioned, we know that toward the end of the 
seventh centurv, the Gortynians evidently felt secure enough to move down 
from their defensible locations on several low hilltops overlooking the Mesara 
plain to a site at the edge of the plain below. Gortyn appears to have gradually 
come to dominate most of this fertile plain, the largest in Crete, bringing a 
number of other villages under its sway in the process. With this seems to have 
come greater prosperity and stabilitv and a growing sense of security, which 
would have allowed the Gortynians to turn their attenton to maintaining a 
smoothly functoning economic order and to writing rules concerning inherit- 
ance, property, and other commercial activity, which make up a large percentage 
of the legislation at Gortyn, in contrast to the rest of Crete, where these subjects 
are barely mentioned in the surviving legislanon. And the growth and increased 
diversity of population that resulted from absorbing other smaller communities 
would have provided another reason why Gortyn would want to put its legislation 
in wnting, as it would be increasingly difficult to rely on a communal sense of 
customs and traditions in maintaining order. 

At Gortyn in particular, the impulse to legislate and to inscribe and display 
legislation on stone seems to have been a defining feature of civic life. During the 
course of the sixth and fifth centuries, laws of varying lengths were written on 
different subjects at many different times. Later legislators evidently built on the 
work of their predecessors, for we can trace a clear development in the consistency 
of the script, the organization of legal texts, and the clarity of their display on 
stone. In the fifth century the Code (G72) was published, together with several 
other laws, in a central public space in the city, on a curved wall, probably covered 
by a root—a highly unusual (perhaps even unique in this period) architectural 
structure probably intended specifically for the display of a large number of 


335 [p Dry. ewade scems to be used without a dauve indicating the cnactor, as it is also perhaps in Drz, 
where the fragmentary text could be restored to give ewade but there is no dative object in the rest of the 
surviving text. The most likely explanation is that the Drerians shortened the enactment formula, perhaps so 
that these short texts would fit on the sonc, and that we are meant to understand poli with eade. 
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laws, This special space is clear testimony to the civie pride that the Gortymans 
took in their legislative achievement. 


C. Substantive Law 


The archaic and classical legislation from the Greek world treats many diflerent 
subjects, and it is not uncommon for a subject to be treated in more than one 
polis. As far as we can tell from the surviving texts, however, in the laws from Crete 
there is little substantive overlap among the different poleis, either in their general 
subjects or in the details of their regulations. For example, inheritance, especially 
as it affects *heiresses', occupies roughly one-third of the Gortyn Code (G72) and 
was apparently also treated in G44 (and perhaps in G56 and G74), but inheritance 
is not mentioned in the preserved laws of any other Cretan polis"? Nor, as far as 
we can see, does any other polis treat other aspects of family or property law." 
Nonetheless, there are a few areas of substantive overlap among the different 
poleis, which we need to examine. 

The obvious starting point is the earliest law from Dreros (Dri) on the non: 
iteration of the office of kosmos and a similar provision at Gortyn (Giaa4p-gz). To 
our knowledge, no other archaic Greek polis enacted a non-iteration law. The 
Dreros law provides that a person who has been kosmos may not serve again within 
ten years and specifies heavy penalties for violations of this rule. At Gortyn, the 
provision is part of a longer text with several different rules concerning magis- 
trates. The last of these prohibits a person from becoming kosmos again for three 
years, and also prohibits the gnomones from serving again for ten years, and the 
ksenios ('foreigners! magistrate’) for five years. At this point the law ends, appar- 
ently without specifying any penalty for violations. 

The similarity between these two laws is obvious: both impose an interval 
between successive terms for those holding the office of kosmos. But many difter- 
ences are also evident: the intervals between terms are different for no apparent 


337 


reason (three years vs. ten), "^ the Gortyn law includes two offices not mentioned 


334 Eor the physical setting of the Code see Di Vita 2005. The Code’s excellent state of preservation has 
led to the conclusion that it was probably rooted. 

955 One isolated word in AroB may suggest that the subject is inheritance, and five letters in Ara have 
been supplemented as three words concerned with inhentance, but in neither case is inheritance the likely 
subject (see notes ad loc.). Inheritance was also one of the subjects treated by Solon in Athens. 

446 “ho be sure, we find isolated occurrences of the names of family members (brother in Lg.3), or other 
terms suggesting property or inheritance (‘maternal property’ in Phi. ài), but these in themselves do not 
necessarily indicate the main subject of the legislation. 

337 The purpose of these laws has often been thought to be the reduction of inter-elite competition: 
leading families agreed to reduce competition for these offices by restricting access. [f this is correct (and we 
think it unlikely), the interval required may reflect in some way the number of potential candidates (or 
families). But then one would expect Gortyn, which was probably larger than Dreros, to have more 
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at Dreros (or anywhere else), the gnomones and the ksentos, and no penalties are 
imposed at Gortyn. Moreover, the Dreros law stands alone, is preceded by à 
formal enactment clause and followed bv an oath-swearing ceremony, all of which 
would have given the law a prominence that the Gortyn law would not have had, 
coming as it does at the end of two long rows of provisions treating other matters. 
Thus, if the Gortynians took the idea of prohibiting successive terms in office for 
certain magistrates from Dreros, they enacted a significantly different law for their 
own polis. 

Besides non-iteration, the onlv subjects on which laws trom more than one polis 
are preserved are sacrifice and regulations concerning workers. Laws on sacrifice 
were common in Greece and are found at Dreros (Dr6), Gortvn (Gs; G65), and 
Axos (Ag). G3 and perhaps Dré are fragments of sacrificial calendars. The 
former is typical of Greek laws on sacrifice: it specifies a dav of the month, an 
animal (to be sacrificed), the number of animals, and a divine recipient of the 
sacrifice. ?? The latter specifies a place, a number (of animals?), and a part of an 
animal, but no date (at least in what survives). Thus, although both calendars take 
the form of a list, they present different kinds of information, suggesting that the 
idea of inscribing a public record of sacrifices was widespread (probablv because 
these represented a financial commitment on the part of the polis), but also that 
there was no standard format for such lists. A later law from Gortyn, G65, appears 
to be similar to G3 in that it names a victim and a divine recipient. The law from 
Axos (Ag), however, is quite different: it apparently specified the amount of meat 
the priest could take for himself from a sacrifice and adds penalties for any priest 
who takes more. It also specifically commits the council (bola) to paying for 
certain sacrifices. Neither of these issues—a priest’s share of the sacrifice or 
payment by the council—is included in the laws from Dreros and Gortyn.**° To 
be sure, all these laws are quite fragmentary, but judging from what remains of 
them, it appears that each of these Cretan poleis—Gortyn, Dreros, and Axos— 
wrote different kinds of rules concerning sacrifices; and the likelihood that one of 
these poleis influenced another thus appears small. 

The same appears to be the case with laws concerning public workers, which we 
also have from three poleis, Axos (Ar), Eleutherna (Eleg), and Gortyn (Gz759).^*! 
The first of these apparently provides sustenance and tax exemption to someone 


candidates in competition and therefore a longer interval between terms rather than a much shorter onc. 
Morcever, the komos, being the bighest ofhce, was presumably the one most sought after and thus should 
have the longest interval, not the shortest, asit docs at Gortyn. 


88 eacrifice 15 alo mentioned in Das and Gio. 

*9^ «A typical entry in a sacnficral calendar includes rhe month, the recipient, and the type of victim to be 
offered, the date within the month may or may not be indicated’ (Lupu 2005: 65). 

^*? lis possible that regulations now Jost in Gés specified what part of the sacrifice the priest was entitled 
to, but even if it did, the rest of the teat is quite different from Ag. 
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(perhaps children of workers), specifies daily fines for something, requires five days 
of work for the polis without pay, prohibits additional charges tor the polis, says 
something more about taxes and then exempts someone from all other taxes and 
gives them sustenance in the axdreion. Eleg provides a wage for the maker ol 
cloaks. And G79 (apparently) provides wages for some group, specifies that the 
work is to be done by inhabitants of the polis, tree and slave, and fines those who 
do not want to work. The three laws can all be classed as work contracts, and as 
such can also be compared to the agreement between the polis of Datala and thc 
writer Spensithios (Dar), which specifies the writer's duties and the compensation 
the city is to provide in exchange. All these documents specify that certain work be 
donc in return for which workers will receive remuneration, which can take the 
form of money, produce, free sustenance or tax exemptions, or some combination 
of these. As in the case of sacrifices, these poleis were faced with a certain need—to 
manage work that is done for the polis—and they passed laws or wrote agreements 
providing specific benefits in return for that work. Because the agreements com- 
mitted the poleis to spending public funds, the texts were all written and displaved 
in public. There is considerable variation among the poleis, however, in both the 
form of these agreements and their details. Significant influence from one city to 
another thus seems unlikely. 

In sum, three subjects, non-iteration of office, sacrifice, and public work, are 
treated in the legislation of more than one Cretan polis, and in each area the laws 
of different poleis show some similarity but also display considerable difference.?*? 
In these cases, one polis may have been influenced by the legislation of other 
poleis, but any influence one finds is fairly general, since in each case the details 
differ significantly from polis to polis. It thus seems more accurate to conclude 
that these poleis faced certain common situations or problems and in response 
enacted legislation that unsurprisingly took a certain common form or approach. 
Besides these three subjects, however, the vast majority of the archaic and classical 
legislation in anv one Cretan polis has no parallel in the laws of any other polis. All 
in all, the degree of possible influence from one polis to another appears small. 
There mav, of course, have been more similarities than we see todav, but enough 
legislation survives that if there was a significant amount of direct influence among 
the laws of different Cretan poleis, we ought to see clearer evidence of this. 
Instead, we find almost entirely different laws from difterent poleis. 


4U Several other texts and fragments of texts contain some form of the word ‘work’ or may allude to 
some aspect of paving workers, but these are the only three which provide any significant information on 
this subject. 

"7 We are not including cases where the same few words may occur in laws trom two different poleis 
(c.g. "twelve (or ten) medimnoi of barley... five staters’ in Gé3 and Eleis). which appear to be chance 
similarities in texts with different purposes. 
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Within their common cultural heritage, then, the Cretan poleis appear to have 
legislated independently. Undoubtedly there was some contact among those who 
wrote laws in these poleis, but as was generally true in Greece, individual poleis 
prided themselves on their independence. This may be one reason for the use of 
scripts that despite having enough similarity that we can speak of a Cretan script, 
are noticeably different in some respects. In any case, the texts suggest that each 
polis enacted legislation to meet its own specific needs and made little or no 


attempt to imitate legislation elsewhere. 


D. Procedural Law 


Many Greek laws contain procedural regulations either as their primary focus or as 
part of a substantive regulation, and in this respect they differ significantly from 
most earlv legislation in other parts of the world, which may address many of the 
same substantive areas but say very little about procedure. "^? In this regard, Crete 
was similar to the rest of Greece. Although relatively few laws have legal procedure 
as their primary subject, procedural regulations are common throughout the laws 
at Gortyn, and are also found in laws from Axos, Eleutherna, Eltynia, and Lyktos 
(A9.8—9; AroA; Aria; Ele3; Elei1; Eler2; Ele13a+b; Eltz; L3?; Ls). 

The evidence for legal procedure in archaic Greece suggests that most poleis 
continued the Homeric tradition of submitting disputes to a public process in 
which litigants plead before one or more judges. As far as we can tell, the Cretan 
poleis never developed additional procedures besides the basic suit, similar to the 
Athenian dikë, which one litigant would bring against another. There is evidence 
at Gortvn for different types of specialized judges (Introd. 4C2), but there is no 
indication of any specialized procedures, such as the graphé or eisangelia that we 
find in Athens. Nor is there any evidence for different categories of ordinary dikaz, 
such as the Athenian dike blabes or dike atkeias. Indeed, the procedural language is 
simple and fairly consistent. A Gortynian who had a grievance summoned his 
opponent to court (kalen) and the two litigated their dispute (molen). They 
delivered their pleas (ponen) and presented witnesses who testified (apoponen) 
before a judge. If the system was procedurally more complex, there is no hint of it 
in the texts of the laws. 

A few areas of procedure, however—giving judgment, swearing oaths, and 
presenting, witnesses—have some unusual features and require more discussion. 
The following summary is based almost entirely on the laws from Gortyn. None of 
the laws from other poleis provides the kind of details that might enlighten us 


3 
further about procedure.” 


343 See Gagarin 2001, comparing the laws at Gonrtyn to the collection of Hammurabi, 
MM See Gagarin z010b for a morc extensive discussion of the issues in the following sections. 


t. Judgment 


The basic rule concerning judgment at Gortyn in the Atth century is stated in an 
Addendum to the Code (72.11.26: 31): ‘Whenever it is written thar the judge 
(dikastas) is to rule (dtkadden) according to witnesses or an oath of denial, he is te 
rule as is written; but in other matters he is to swear an oath and decide (omnynta 
krinen) with reference to the pleadings. The distinction. between these two 
methods is strictly adhered to in G72 and most other fifth century texts at Gortyn. 
[n some cases, the vocabulary of judgment makes clear which method must be 
followed: dikadden (or katadikadden) requires the judge to “rule according to the 
method or terms specified by the law; krinen requires him to ‘decide’ freely. In 
many cases, however, the law says nothing at all about the method of judgment; in 
these cases, as the general rule cited above makes clear, ‘swear and decide (om 
nynta krineny is the default method. 

The provision in G72.1.18—-24 illustrates both methods: *It they contend about a 
slave, each affirming that he is his, if a witness testifies, [the judge] is to rule 
according to the witness; but if they [witnesses | testify either for both sides or tor 
neither, the judge is to swear an oath and decide." Here, if there is a witness for 
only one side, the judge must rule in favor of that side; otherwise, he must swear 
an oath and decide the case on his own; presumably his decision will be based on 
the arguments of the two litigants and the testimony of their witnesses, if any. 

The clearest example of ruling according to an oath of denial is in divorce cases 
where the woman is accused of taking property that belongs to her husband and 
denies it (G72.3.5-12): ‘But with regard to things she denies, (the judge) is to rule 
that the woman is to take an oath of denial by Artemis, before (the statue of ) the 
Archeress at Amyklaion. And whatever anyone may steal from her after she has 
sworn an oath of denial, he will pay five staters and the thing itself’. In other 
words, if she swears the oath, the judge must rule that the disputed property is 
hers. There are also several provisions which specify that someone is to be 
orktoteros (lit. ‘more oath-worthy’), that is, if the person swears an oath (orkos), 
the judge must rule in his or her favor. On the other hand, if the person is 
unwilling to swear, in most cases the judge must rule against him or her. 

The strict distinction between these two methods of ruling is confined to fifth- 
century laws from Gortvn. Earlier laws and a few fifth-century texts from Gortyn, 
as well as the laws in all other Cretan poleis (e.g. Dr1.2), use the verb dikadden in a 
more general sense, *decide the case', without specifying a particular method of 
judgment. Only once outside of Gortyn is a method of judgment specified, in 
Elt2.8, where the kosmoi are directed to swear and decide, though here a different 
verb (gignosken) is used tor this method than at Gortyn (krinen). Finally, the judge 
( dikastas), an official mentioned repeatedly in the Gortyn laws, is only found once 
outside of Gortyn in a fragment without context (L3B2-3). 


2. Oaths 


As wc have seen, judges at Gortyn were regularly required to swear oaths before 
thev decided a case; presumably they swore that their decision would be fair, or 
just, or lawful, ete. Litigants were sometimes required to swear an oath of 
affirmation or denial in order to win a case; in some cases they had to swear 
first, before thev were allowed to bring a case or in order to prevent a case from 
being brought against them (Gq1.2.12; G72.3.49-50, 4.6-7). Witnesses are expli- 
atly required to swear along with the plaintiff in one case (G72.9.38—40), and it is 
possible that they were routinely required to swear oaths, though we have no clear 
evidence of this. Other laws at Gortyn and elsewhere mention oaths and oath- 
swearers either without context or in a context where it is not clear what sort of 
oath ts being sworn (Dri.4). Finally, we have two mentions of ‘co-swearers’ 
(omomota:) without context (G4.3; Ls.13), but these may refer to a process 
such as that depicted in G81, a law concerning land pledged as security. At several 
points in this law oaths are rcquired either trom the litigants or from a group of 
nine neighbors, people who presumably would be knowledgeable about the land 
in question. At one point the law specifies that the case is to be decided by a 
majoritv of those who swear, but on another point only three of the nine are 
required to swear in order to establish a fact. 


3. Witnesses 


References to witnesses are common in the laws at Gortyn at all periods, but 
witnesses are only mentioned once in the laws from other Cretan poleis (Ls.10), 
and outside Crete they arc not mentioned in legal inscriptions before about the 
middle of the fifth century (see VER II.75), though they are mentioned in 
literature as carly as Hesiod ( Works and Days 371). This does not necessarily 
mean that the Gortynians used witnesses more often than other Greeks; it is 
possible rhat their laws are more concerned with procedural matters and thus 
mention witnesses more often. Whatever the explanation, the large number of 
references to witnesses at Gortyn is striking. 

Two kinds of witnesses are mentioned there, formal and accidental (Gagarin 
1989). A ‘formal witness’ is somcone who is asked to be present at some event or 
transaction, such as a sale. Later, if a dispute arises, he may be asked to testity 
about the transaction but the law generally does not mention formal witnesses 
tesDfving; it only specifies that they are to be present at the event in question. At 
Gortvn, thc laws always specify qualifications for formal witnesses, that there be 
one, two, three, or ‘three or more’ (G7a.5.52-4), or that they be of age or adult or 
adult fcr fifteen years or more, or that they be free. Often more than one ot these 


requirements is specified. 
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In addition to formal witnesses, the laws refer to some witnesses who testify (n 
court on matters about which they happen to have relevant knowledge, such as 
the ownership of a disputed person (G72.1.18-24, cited Introd. 101). These 
‘accidental witnesses’, as we call them, are always mentioned in connection with 
testimony in court, and the law simply refers to ‘a witness’ or ‘witnesses’ testifying 
without further qualification. These witnesses presumably testified in court to 
whatever they happened to know, and their testimony is always designated by the 
verb apoponen (lit. “speak out’), in contrast to the pleading of a litigant, for which 
the simple verb ponen (lit. speak") is used. 


E. Ihe Unity of Cretan Law 


The same questions arise about the homogeneity of early Cretan law as about the 
general issue of homogeneity among Cretan poleis (Introd. 1). All Cretan poleis 
shared with the rest of Greece a common cultural hentage, expressed most obviously 
in the poems of Homer and Hesiod. This hentage included traditional substantive 
rules ( themustes) that are often alluded to in the poems and must have played a role in 
the litigation portraved in the poems. Writing is evidently unknown in the epics and 
plays no role in the legal process portrayed in them; thus, the themustes must have 
been orallv preserved and transmitted. These unwntten rules appear to have been 
fairly general, consisting essentially of the customs and traditions of the community. 
In addition, a legal process is portraved or alluded to in many places—most notably 
on the shield of Achilles in the Miad (18.497-508). As portrayed there, and also in 
other passages in Homer and Hesiod, the process involved two litigants pleading 
their case in a public space (usuallv in the agora) in the presence of other members of 
the community before one or more judges, with the ultimate goal of achieving a 
resolution of the dispute that would be broadly acceptable to all.** 

Bevond this common cultural background, however, can we speak more spe- 
cifically of Cretan law? That is, do the laws from different poleis treat the same 
subjects or specify similar procedures, or can we see the influence of legislation of 
one polis on that of another? *° With regard to substance, we have noted only 
three subjects on which legislation from more than one polis can be identfied, 
non-iteration of office, sacrifice, and the payment of workers, and have also noted 
that on each of these subjects there are clear differences among the laws trom 
difterent poleis. More important, as far as we can tell, the areas of family, property, 
and inheritance, which comprise such a large part ot the legislation from Gortvn 
were not treated in the legislation from any other Cretan polis. The absence of 


445 - š s z : 
35 For more on the legal system portrayed in Homer and Hesiod, sce Gagarin 20083: esp. 14-738. 
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larger question of the unity ot Greek law (see Gagarin 20054). 
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such legislation elsewhere, at least in the surviving texts, is striking, and may 
perhaps be explained bv supposing that Gortyn was far more prosperous, and 
thus more concerned about property and inheritance, than the other Cretan cities 
in this period. This is not impossible in view of the apparent productivity of the 
Mesara plain, and if true, suggests that Gortyn stood apart from these other cities 
in its legislation as in its prosperity. Whatever the explanation, there is little 
evidence of substantive unitv in the laws of Crete. Each polis, it appears, legislated 
on matters of concern to it, and each devised its own rules as it saw fit. 

With regard to procedure, the situation is more complex. There are certainly 
differences among the different poleis: whereas judgment is the task of a judge 
( dikastas) at Gortyn and a judge is otherwise (probably) mentioned only in one 
text from Lyktos (L3B2-5), it is the kosmos who judges at Dreros (Dr1.2) and 
Eltvnia ( Eltz.8) and possibly Datala (Da1Bo-10). Witnesses, too, although com- 
mon at Gortyn are only mentioned once elsewhere (Ls.10). The strict separation 
of free decision-making by the judge after swearing an oath and rulings directed 
by law is found only at Gortyn in the Classical period, though a similar distinction 
may have existed at Eltynia (Elt2.8, see Introd. 10D1). On the other hand, oaths 
are not only common at Gortyn but are mentioned in texts from Dreros (Dr1.4, 
Dr7.;) Eleutherna (Ele3.2; Eleutherna4.:; and perhaps Elei7.4 and 
Eleuthernaz.4), Eltynia (Elt2.8), Lyktos (Ls.13), and perhaps Axos (A3.4). 
Moreover, various terms that normally designate aspects of procedure at Gortyn, 
are also found in isolated contexts elsewhere (e.g. ponen, ‘affirm’ in Ar.11, anti- 
molos, ‘opposing litigant’ in A1044, apowetpen, ‘deny’ in Arias and Pr7A1). All of 
this suggests that there may have been some broad similarities in judicial proced- 
ures in the different Cretan poleis.*4” 

Two other aspects of Cretan legislation may be relevant to the question of 
unity. First, with regard to the methods of inscnbing legislation, Gortyn devel- 
oped a method of writing legislation in columns that is found nowhere else in 
Crete (and is quite rare outside Crete at this time). On the other hand, other 
Cretan poleis sometimes inscribed legislation on both the front and back of a 
stele. There is one example of this from Axos (Axos2) and one from Eleutherna 
(Eleutherna;). We do not, however, find any such stelae among the almost 150 
inscriptions trom the Archaic and Classical period at Gortyn (though they are not 
uncommon outside Crete). Using two sides of the stele is a perfectly natural 
development, as is writing in columns, but evidently some poleis took the former 
route while Gortyn took the latter. It is possible, of course, that the poleis 
with two-sided stelae influenced one another in this respect (Axos and Eleutherna 


^^ Gagarin zo08a argucs that Greek law morc generally exhibits procedural unity but not substantive 


untv. 
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are located quite close to one another), but Gortyn apparently went its own 
separate way. 

One other feature of Cretan legislation, however, appears to be common to 
virtually all poleis, namely use of expressions with the verb grapho (‘write’), 
especially (but not only) the perfect passive participle, in cross-references to 
another legal text or law. Thus, phrases like kata ta geqrammena (lit. ‘according 
to the things that have been written?) are regularly used to mean 'according to the 
law’. Common forms of this expression are found in inscriptions from Axos, 
Eleutherna, Eltynia, Gortyn, and Lyktos.?*" Such expressions are not unknown 
in archaic laws from other parts of Greece, and so we cannot consider their usc 
distinctively Cretan; but the fact that they are so common in Crete, together with 
the fact that neither of the other archaic terms for ‘law’ ( »betra, thesmos) occurs in 
Crete, "^? may suggest that Cretan poleis shared a common understanding of the 
importance of writing to the whole idea of law, an idea perhaps supported by the 
quantity of written law on the island, even if they developed the substance of their 


legislation independently of one another. ?^? 


F. Reason and the Rule of Law at Gortyn 


Of all the Cretan poleis only Gortyn provides enough legislation for us to get a 
sense ofthe underlying principles or spirit of their law. Whether all these principles 
were shared by other poleis is impossible to say. Gortyn, however, is clearly 
committed first, to the fundamental idea of the rule of law in the full sense of 
that expression (Gagarin 2004: 173), and second, to rational, practical solutions to 
legal problems. 

With regard to the rule of law, the very quantity of Gortynian legislation in itself 
suggests widespread agreement that it is beneficial for the polis to regulate many 
areas of human conduct, and this view certainly implies a commitment to the rule 
of law. The most explicit statement of that commitment comes in the first lines of 
the Code (G72.1.2-3): ‘Whoever is going to dispute concerning a free person or a 
slave is not to seize him before trial." This provision orders Gortynians to settle this 
type of dispute in court, and it is followed bv sanctions in the torm of fines tor 
anyone who might resort to self-help rather than follow the law, fines that increase 
daily if the seized person is not released within three days (G72.1.4-12). It is 
probably not by chance, moreover, that this provision is placed first in the Code. 
Surely the legislator (or legislators) began this monumental collection with a 


MB See eg. Ag. 3-4; Elers.7; Elta; L4.9; L6.8, and many examples from Gortyn (Gagarin 20034: 146 n. 


s lists 34 in Ga alone). We should also note the expression ‘these writings (pornikeia) in Bltyniar.. ([ra| 
owija | ride); chis phrase has no contest, but it is possible that it is a similar expression meaning “this law", 
H For expressions for "law? in archaic Greek law, sce Gagarin 20084: 91. 

??? "Phe concept of law as what is written’ is almost certainly not part o£ Crete's Minoan heritage, since to 


our knowledge no laws were written in the Bronze Age. 
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provision that was judged to be one of the most important pieces ot legislation in 
the polis, if not the most important. By implication, therefore, the strong affirm- 
ation of the rule of law in G72.1.2-3 probably would have been taken to apply to 
all disputes in Gortyn, as if to sav, ‘whatever the issue, don't take matters into your 
own hands but go to court’. That is, respect the rule of law. 

As for enforcement, though we have no evidence for actual trials, the laws 
provide a considerable amount of information about procedures in court that 
would have contributed to the fair and certain enforcement of these rules. It is 
clear that litigants brought suit in front of a judge to whom they pleaded their case 
and presented witnesses if thev had anv. In some cases the judge was required by 
law to prescribe a certain penalty or to follow a certain procedure (Introd. 10D1). 
In all other cases the judge listened to the pleadings, swore an oath, and decided 
the case himself. We have no information about this judicial oath, but it is very 
likelv that he swore to decide in accordance with law and justice. 

Gortvn also adheres to the rule of law in another respect which is commonly 
understood bv this expression, namelv that no one is above the law. In fact, the 
provisions just discussed, prohibiting seizure before trial, provide explicitly for 
violations of this rule by a kosmos, the highest official in the polis: if a kosmos seizes 
someone, or if someone belonging to a kosmos is seized, the case will be delayed 
until after he leaves office, but it will then be tried and if the kosmos is found guilty, 
the fine he will have to pav will be calculated from the day of the seizure 
(G72.1.51-5). Presumably the trial of a kosmos was delayed in order that he 
could attend to his duties, but he would eventually be tried and if convicted, 
would pav the same fine as an ordinary Gortynian. Other indications that officials 
at Gortyn were not above the law appear in the many provisions penalizing 
officials who do not carry out certain duties. One of the earliest laws (G14g-p1) 
states that if the kosmos does not exact payment (probably of a fine assessed by a 
court), he is to owe the fine himself, and fines for officials are also found in 
G42B6-9 and G8o.10-12. Thus, all officials at Gortyn, including the highest, 
were subject to the law; and the kosmos is also subject to fines for violating the 
law in Ag and Dri, which suggests that these poleis too adhered to the rule of law 
in the sense that no one was above the law. 

In addition to promoting the rule of law, Gortynian legislators clearly strove to 
enact laws that were rational and practical and, at least in the Code, to present 
them in a clear, rational, and well-organized manner. To be sure, the meaning of 
some laws is not clear, even when a complete text survives (e.g. G22), but in most 
cases the difficulty lies in the meaning of one or more words; such laws would 
presumably have been clear to Gortynians at the time. In other cases uncertainties 
remain that arc not addressed by the Jaws, but this is inevitable in any legal system. 
On the whole, however, the sense of complete texts is almost always clear. 
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Furthermore, where several laws on a topic occur together, it is often clear that 
the legislator made an effort to organize the provisions in a rational manner. [he 
eflort to organize groups of laws appears to have begun with the carlicst legislation 
(e.g. the list of sacrifices in G3), but legislators clearly became more skilled at this 
over time. Their organizational ability seems to have reached its height in the 
Code, where good examples of it are G72.1.2-2.2 on disputes concerning the 
status or ownership of persons, and G72.10.33—11:.23 ON adoption, ^?! 

The rationality and practicality of Gortynian legislation is evident in many texts. 
If one person's animal was injured by someone else's animal, for example, the 
former could sue the latter for damages but he first had to bring his animal to the 
other animal’s owner in order to show him the damage (G41.1.7-12), presumably 
to give him a chance to dispute the severity of the injury. If, however, the injury 
was so severe that the animal died or for some other reason could not be moved, 
then its owner had to summon the other owner in the presence of witnesses to 
view the injuries for himself (G41.2.6-16). These conditions appear both reason- 
able and practical. Similarly, a landowner must allow people who are bearing a 
corpse to a rural burial site to cross his land if there is no road to the site; if there is 
a road, however, he need not allow it (G46B6-14).??? Many other such examples 
could be cited, and indeed it is hard to find a provision at Gortyn that is clearly 
unreasonable. Finally, we should note that there is no trace of the kind of 
formalism that characterizes some other early legal systems (such as we find in 
early Roman law); at Gortyn, as elsewhere in Greece, the focus was on practical 
solutions to problems facing the community. 


351 : , . 2 f 
For discussion of these examples, see Gagarin 20083: 159-62, 165-70; see also his Index s.v. 
organization. 


352 Eu Sa . : ; 
The provision breaks off before the end, but this was almost certainly its sense. 


Texts 


AXOS 


Site 


Ancient Axos was located in north-central Crete in the foothills of Mt. Psiloritis 
(ancient Mt. Ida) roughly midway between the modern cities of I feraklion and 
Rethymno. Its territory probably extended north to the coast, bordering on that 
of Tylissos and Knossos to the east, Gortyn to the southeast, and Eleutherna to 
the west. The polis-town occupied a hill (alt. ¢.600 m) above the modern village of 
Axos that commanded ancient routes to Panormus and Almyrida on the north 
coast and south to the sanctuary of Zeus on Mt. Ida. 

The earliest evidence of occupation on the hill (burials and terracotta votives) 
appears to date to the tenth or possibly the late eleventh century. ^^? Rescue 
excavations have uncovered several cemeteries (Subminoan/Protogeometric to 
Roman) west of the hill along the modern road to Rethymno. °? Excavation on 
the hill has been limited to a single campaign in 1899 by Halbherr and De Sanctis 
who uncovered two archaic structures: one at the northwest part of the hill’s 
plateau (henceforth the ‘acropolis structure’), and one below and to the southeast 
of the acropolis structure (Fic. 4). Levi, who published the first account of these 
excavations, records four walls of the roughly rectangular acropolis structure 
(which he identifies as a temple), a stepped altar carved directly out of the bedrock 
in an open area to the east of the structure, and a layer of black earth mixed with 
animal bones, terracotta animal figurines, and fragments of storage jars near the 
structure's west wall (Levi 1930-1: 44-7) (Fic. 5). Further evidence of sacrifice. or 
dining in the vicinity of the acropolis structure was recovered from a cistern contain- 
ing a great quantity of animal remains—deer and gazelle antlers, the jaw bones and 
horns of wild goats (agrimi), and boar and cow bones (Levi 1930-1: 47-8). 

The second structure, which occupies a terrace on the east slope of the hill, is 
clearly a temple (Levi 1930-1: 49-57), but both its chronology and the identity of 
the deity worshipped there are unclear. The structure excavated by Halbherr and 
de Sanctis is no longer visible, but it appears to be Hellenistic, with a second phase 
of remodeling in Roman times (Prent 2005: 248-50, B.6; Aversa and Monaco 
2006). Several deposits of bronze and terracotta votive objects indicate that the 
terrace was the location of a sanctuary from at least the tenth century, ^? 


353 "laramelli 1899 reports the discovery of Mycenaean sherds at the north end ot the hill in the vicinity of 


an unexcavated structure. See below. 

b Tegou 2013: 89. There is very little evidence of archaic and classical burials. Tegou (2014) reports the 
discovery by a villager of an archaic (burial?) pithos from the vicinity of the cemetery at the southwestern 
toot of the hill ((Teichio). 

355 Eor the terracotta votives (Protogeometric to Hellenistic), see Rizza 1967-8; for the bronze votives 
(late seventh to early sixth centuries), see Hotlman (972. 
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fortification wall 


temple (of Aphrodite?) 


' 


e cemetery (Teichio) 


Fragments of archaic limestone (architectural?) sculpture and several fragmentary 
blocks inscribed with archaic letters found in the vicinity of the later temple indicate 
that there may have been an archaic predecessor.25% The patron deity has been 
idenufied as a goddess, often identified in the literature as Aphrodite-Astarte, on the 
basis of the votive types (see e.g. Levi 1930-1: so; cf. Rizza 1967-8: 293). 

The unexcavated remains of a third structure of unknown function are located 
about fifty meters to the north of the acropolis structure. Taramelli 1899: 312-14 
identifies this variously as an andreton or a ‘Mycenaean megaron (for the andreion 
at Axos, see Ar; JC 2.5.25). 

New exploration of the polis-town and terntory of Axos, which began in 1999 
under the direction of Eva Tegou, is revising our understanding of the topography, 
dating, and function of the remains on the hill and adding to our knowledge of 
the organization of its territory (Tegou 2010, 2013, 2014). Of greatest significance 
for us is Tegou's observation that the acropolis structure comprises only two 
walls (north and west). She suggests that they served to support a terrace and 
that Ar, and possibly other epichoric inscriptions found in its vicinity (see below), 
may have come from its walls. A sizeable open area (¢.100 m?) suitable for public 
gatherings lay to the west of the terrace walls. The bed-rock cuttings that 
Levi identified as a stepped altar more likely preserve the traces of quarrying. 


456 4: 3 i 
' For the stone sculpture, sec Alcxiou 1952; Rizza 1967-8: 285-9, figs. 55-7; D’Acunto 2001; Tegou 
2014. For the blocks with archaic inscriptionis, see below. 
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Rather than evidence of ritual activity associated with a putative temple, she 
proposes a largely civic context for the animal and ceramic remains found in the 
vicinity of the acropolis structure. Tegou tentatively identifies Taramelli’s an- 
dreton as a cistern, and observes that a fortification wall of uncertain date appears 


to enclose the temple on the east slope of the hill within its circuit. 


Texts 


We include eleven of the epichoric inscriptions that appear in JC 2.5 (A1—7, 9-12) 
and nwo later discoveries ( Áxos1-2). Of these, Guarducci notes that she examined 
A12. We located and studied A1, A12, Axos1, and Axos2, but were unable to find 
the others. Thus, our knowledge of the majority of the texts we discuss relies 
ultimately on the autopsy of Halbherr and De Sanctis. We have theretore devoted 
considerable attention to the unpublished notebooks of these scholars (compiled 
in 1884-1914) and to their publications as well as to the publications of Comparetti 


Iso AXOS 


and Haussoullier. Where their drawings differ from those of Guarducci we include 
facsimiles. We know of two epichoric inscriptions from Axos that remain unpub- 
lished: one is part of the epigraphic collection of the Archaeological Museum of 
Heraklion (Inv. no. 320a); the second is located on the site of ancient Axos. 

The majority of these texts were inscribed on blocks of local limestone. Ar~4, 
6—7, and r1 were found in the vicinity of the acropolis structure and may originally 
have come from its walls (see above). The block bearing As was found in a home 
in the modern village of Axos. If As and A6 belong to the same inscription (see 
below Ag+6), then it too should be associated with the acropolis structure. The 
size (0.07—0.09 m) and forms of the letters of A1—7 and rr are very similar. Jeffery 
dated them as a group to the period (525—500. 7 

The letters of Axosi, said to have come from the acropolis, are similar in form 
to the inscriptions associated with the acropolis structure, but the stone is 
considerably thinner than the blocks from the acropolis structure (0.093 m vs. 
0.23—0.64 m) and the letters are considerably smaller (0.015—0.02 m vs. 0.07—0.09 m). 
The observation that Áxosi continues down to the lower edge of the block 
suggests that it came from a wall rather than a free-standing monument. Jeffery 
1949: 36 proposes that the block may have come from one of the walls of the 
temple on the east slope of the hill. She dates the inscription to the late sixth or 
early fifth century. Halbherr and De Sanctis discovered the four fragments of 
A12 (a + a! and b + b! ) during the excavation of that temple. The letter forms are 
clearly earlier than those of the inscriptions on the blocks from the vicinity of the 
acropolis structure. Jeffery suggests a date for them early in the sixth century. ^? 

Ag was located on the summit of the acropolis in the sixteenth century, but by 
the nineteenth century it had been transported to the modern village of Axos.*°” 
Ag shares several orthographic peculiarities with Aro and Axosa: a single vertical 
line is used for mu, there is no word division, and all zozas face left. These 
inscriptions do not appear to have been cut by the same mason,* but the shared 
orthographic features (e.g. the open etasin Ag and Axosa), and the apparent use 
of the letter x? in Áxosz suggest that these texts are later than the ones associated 
with the acropolis structure. Jeffery dates Ag to the early fifth century. ??! 


357 Jeflery 1990: 316 no. 22. Cf. Ikonomaki 2010 who suggests that the inscriptions from the acropolis 
structure range in date from ¿.6oo to the carly fifth century, with Aaa (fragments a-d) the earliest and Ag the 
latest in the series. 

355 Jeffery 1990: 316 no. zo. Cf. Ikonomaki 2610 who dates Aaa to the second half of the eighth century. 

35? For the sixteenth century account of Francesco Barozzi, a Venetian who found Ag ‘in terra nella 
sommita della collina" and was the first to transcribe the text, see Teza 1883, For its nineteenth century 
reuse, see Spratt 1865; 77-8. 

i c.g. Barozzi and Spratt record thc fotas of Ag as curvy; those of Aro and Axosa are angular. 

6) leffery 1990: 316 no. z4. Ikonomaki zoro dates Aro to the third quarter of the fifth century. 


Al Is! 


The form of Aro and Axosaz, two of the monuments that bear inscriptions with 
late features, differs markedly from the group from the acropolis structure in that 
they are inscribed on the ‘front’ and ‘back’ of limestone stelae. It is not possible to 
determine where these free-standing monuments were displayed. The early edi 
tors found Aro in a home in the modern village; as for Axosz, we have no 
information concerning its provenance. 

With two exceptions (A6 and 12B), the first line of all of the multi-line epichoric 
inscriptions from Axos that are inscribed on blocks with a preserved upper edge 
begin at the left (Ar, 4, 7, 9, and 10) as do three texts that appear to consist of a 
single line only (IC 2.5.8, 11b, and 15). The earliest of the epichoric inscriptions, 
A12A, consisting of a single line, and A12B, consisting of two lines, begin at the 
right. Although certainty is not possible, it does not appear that any text was 
inscribed above A124A. It may be that scribal preference determined the direction 
of writing at Axos. Or perhaps a change in the convention that a text should begin 
with a line from the right took place some time after the inscribing of A12 and 
before the inscribing of the texts associated with the acropolis structure towards 
the end of the sixth centurv. 

Jeflery suggests that the archaic inscriptions of Axos belong to one of three 
‘codes’: Arz and IC 2.5.13-14 (tiny fragments from the early sixth century, 
inscribed on the temple on the east slope); Ar—7 and 11 (2.525—500, inscribed on 
the acropolis structure); and Axosi (¢.525-500, also inscribed on the temple). It is 
not clear what she means by ‘code’, but without autopsy strong claims based on 
the evidence of letter forms—such as the suggestion that all of the inscriptions 
associated with the acropolis structure were written by the same mason or by 
masons from the same workshop as part of a single inscribing program—cannot be 
supported. 

On the other hand, it is worth pointing out that five of the thirteen inscriptions 
included below (Ar—4, Axosr) preserve various forms, both nominal and verbal, 
of the root *werg-. These include wergastas ‘worker’ (Axos1.3-4, 5), wergon 
‘work’ (A2.9, À4.5), and wergazomai the verb ‘work’ (Ar.6—-, A3.4). For the 
economic implications of these provisions, see Introd. 7C. 


A1 (K 101; VER I.38; Genevrois 2012 = Gen.). Law concerning salaried 
workers, c.$2$-$00o. Blocks Aa and B are located on the hill of ancient 
Axos near the ‘acropolis structure’. Fics. 5, 6, 7 


Fifteen lines of text inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the left on two joining 
polygonal blocks of limestone: block A at the right consisting of two joining 
fragments (Aa and Ab) and block B at the left. The upper and lower edges ot A 
+B are preserved as are the left edge of B and the lower nght edge of A. Block 
A has suffered considerable damage since its was first recorded in 1885. Ab (the 
upper right corner) is now lost, as are 1-6 letters trom the left edge of Aas-12. 
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A1 B, lefi t drawing afier Halbherr 1885: 17); AIÀ, right (drawing after Halbherr 1885: 13) 


Lines 3-15 are complete at the left; the text probably continued onto an additional 
block (or blocks) to the right of A. It is possible that line à is the first line of the 
inscription. The uninscribed band across the bottom of A+B indicates that line 15 
is the last linc, unless perhaps a partial line 16 was inscribed below it to the right of 
A on a stone now lost. 

Pitting in the surface of the blocks appears to have caused the mason to leave 
uninscribed spaces within lines (see on lines 7, 9, 12, 15) and to stop inscribing 


AI 14$3 


before reaching the left edge of B. Furthermore, until quite recently the inscribed 
face of the blocks was exposed to the elements; consequently the letters are very 
difficult to make out. 

Comparetti (1893: 397-8, Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 141-2) suggests that 
A1 and Az perhaps belonged to the same inscription. 


[— ]F«os | (vavre rov ei( —] — 
[— ]w 9oxév axoia ñuev râs 7[e tpoTras | 
«ai Tas ateAeias (r)à rékva rô ivupe| vo —] 


[—] kar’ dpépav Cajaopev. | at Š” éméÀ- 


$ — Bovev iv railor mévre, al py Aéod[ev —] 
[—]v, | rav 8° ápepáv | mévr! apas Fepyaxaal c.2?] 
[c.5]s rae módi ápéaros. ró 9€ pol rô —] 
[— 7]às iv avrpniot diaAaos | [ . ] IAIA 
AOI èri anoFóóav | EKZOAI . [—] 
ro [— a]Fros | Fexaoros uù ivBénev | 
rat TO[A]t. mepi È ró piorô | aè rov[—] 
[—. ra ]Še 8é reMovre- | [os re ràv éxaróvfav 
rav peydàav | xai ro Bùpa | xai [ . . ]5[c.3-5]v[ — ] 
[— ]enov d:d0pev- | róv Š” àAov mávror 
15 dréÀeuav kai rporràv iv avrpyniot «al —] 
vacat 
1 — in the presence of the — 
2-3 — the children of the (?) are deemed to be worthy of both [sustenance] 
and tax exemption — 
4-5 — is to fine per day. If they should come forward within five (days), 
unless they should wish — 
6-7 —, and of these days, work (?) five davs for the city without pay. Of the 
wage — 
8-9 — of the dialss in the andreion ....8.... for serious work (?) — 
10-11. — each one himself is not to give to the city. Concerning the wage, if — 
12713. — They pay the following: for the Great Hekatomb and the sacnficial 
offering, and — 
14-15 — to give; but (they are to be) tax exempt from all others and (are to 


receive) sustenance in the andreion —. 


Unless otherwise indicated: 


H = 


Halbherr 1885: 13-14, 17; Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 129-40 nos. 1 and 2; 


Halbherr ap. Comparetti 1893: 381-94 no. 183. 
C = Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 129-40 nos. 1 and 2; Comparetti 1893: 381-94 no. 183. 


1€ H records faintly, adding ‘piu dificilmente N o LF. 
| — |Feas: [ye ]7xos C, Van Effenterre 1979: 290; [Ae}Fwos G. There are other possibilities, 
such as a pertect participle. 
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Perhaps [—]/«os | &vavrc ror et[ koc] [having done something] in the presence of the 
twenty (? V, cf. Dri 4. 

2 [—]o: C's [—o7 ]iv 8oxev ‘seemed to then is unlikely. 

[e rpomas ]: t| powas ] G, but if the mason continued line 2 about as far to the left as the lines 
that follow, there are c.7-8 letters missing. Tropa and ateleta occur together in line 15. 

3 (r)d réva. The relative pronoun d is possible, but an indefinite relative pronoun (åri) 
would probably be used instead (for the form, see Dialect 18). Blass #5125a, G, K, VER, 
and Gen. prefer d réxva = ñ réxi ‘art’. VER begin a new sentence with à 7ékva, which 
the nom. appears to require. It this is correct, it is the only certain example of asyndeton 
in this text. 

e: H records the vertical and upper two horizontal strokes; e£a is also possible. 

TO (vupe[vo]. Most editors (e.g. Blass #5125A, G, K, VER) restore [7]wvae[vo—], from 
tivopa. There is room for a letter before the tota, but the drawings of H and G record a 
rough spot on the stone and Halbherr 1885: 13 notes ‘forse nulla! in the space. 
C Suggcsts iv opel vacor | Or àv ‘Ypn[ trios]. 

For the sense, see Hesychius s.v. i-veoBat- koopeiv, (SpvveoGar. The term may be related to 
the denominative verb évriw, a rare biform of évrivw, ‘equip, harness’, derived trom (7a) 
€vrea, a noun referring to various kinds of equipment (e.g. arms and armor, harnesses, 
and furniture). Chantraine s.v. ¿vrea posits *sen as the stem and identifies -ros/rus as a 
suffix. Psilosis vields the stem *en. On Crete the verb without the suffix might have 
taken the form ivvo/ivéoyua:. For e > i, see Dialect 3, Bile 85-6. The middle could mean 
"cause to provide the évrea', possibly in the sense of produce equipment of some kind or 
oversee others in its production. For the causative middle in Cretan, see Bile 248-51. 

4 xat’ dépar. There is room for 1-2 letters between alpha and mu. H and G record faint 
traces of an epsilon in their drawings, but Halbherr 1885: 13 notes ‘forse nulla’ in the 
space. 

{: the vertical and upper horizontal strokes are visible. 

6—7 Fepyaxoalc.2 | c.s ]s: Fepyaxoá|[nevo]s Blass ffs$125a; Fepyaxoa|[uévo]s (acc. pl.) G, K, 
VER. H records no letters following the alpha in line 6 or before the sigma in line 7), 
which may suggest fepyd«aalara: (= épyácaoÓa: ?), but the mid. inf. always has a theta 
( Bile 239-40). 

7 Gpioros = duí(oñous or, less likely, áucoBos. 

8 a: H records the lower tip of the left oblique stroke. 

A: H records the vertical stroke; the oblique stroke is faint. 

biáAavos: for most editors the gen. of d/aAas (e.g. C, G, K, VER, Gen.), attested only here. 
The etymology and meaning are disputed. We follow the scholars (e.g. K, VER, and 
Gen.) who associate the noun with the root ád- ‘to feed/nourish' (cf. dàĝaivw nourish’). 
Cf. C who prefers dà-; bindas is a ‘dance with jumping across’ (cf. dAAoua: Sump’). 

8—9 | . ] 741 A|4OTI: [at dcalAce or [a |i & talo? Most editors restore [a]? and understand 
iadou as a verbal form (aor. opt.?) from the same root (dA- or dà- ) as 8(aAe«s. C (followed 
bv G) suggests *idààw (= diaAAopar) Or *didAw (= &ianiréci). Gen. proposes an absolute 
or intransitive sense for *éuiAo (‘take nourishment’), but noting the absence of a 
conjunction or particle in the conditional clause, he prefers [a]? 8 idon pres. opt. of 
(AA o) ‘send forth’ or ‘depart? (for the intransitive use of faAAw, see Gen. p. 292). Van 
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Ettenterre 1946a: 592 associates 6«viAoi (and ácaAois ) with dA- of éaàge (aor. pass. of #AA4) 
in the sense ‘assemble’ (n. and comm. on Drs.:), but VER tentatively translate óceAeis 
as "entretien" and do not translate iror. K's | + |óva| Jant is probably wrong (no 
letters appear to be missing between lines 8 and g). 

9 À: H records the /ambda faintly. 

e: H records the epsilon faintly, 

émi H records an un-inscribed space (a rough spot on the stone) between pr and rota. 

orofóóáv = amovésy ‘enthusiasm, zeal’ (K, G, Bile 138, Gen. 294, and tentatively VER). For 
the replacement of upsilon with digamma in diphthongs on Crete, see Bile 105-7, 1:18. 
C suggests orovôýv "libation'. 

èni onofddav (=orovdnv). The meaning is not clear. Gen. 29$ suggests ‘for something 
important" (‘pour un travail sérieux’), èni amofóóav (=orovdhv) ‘tor a libation" makes 
sense, but is difficult (Gen. 294 ‘impossible’ ) phonetically. 

EK XOAI .: èks 6 at, meaning? C, VER. Possibly éxao (£c). Gen. 295 takes é<oo to mean 
‘outside’, but it can also mean ‘except for, other than’. See n. on G64.5 where the 
spelling is «oot. 

H and G record a stroke, very slightly off from vertical after the final tota. H suggests mu, 
nu, Or pt, a vertical stroke (word division) is also possible. 

10 $: H records the tail and upper part of the left oblique of the digamma. 

e: H records the epsilon faintly. 

[a ]Frós Fexáaros: acc. pl. The plural is awkward, but in keeping with the plural verbs (4-5 
évéAPorev and A€or[ ev], 12 7eACovri); and as the subject of un iv0énev, the accusative is 
required. 

ivÜéyuev = evbetvar. There is an un-inscribed space of c.2 letters after theta where the surface 
of the stone is rough. 

10-11 py oÜOéper |rae wo[A]e. Cf. Oéunu ró (Ga1.3.17). 

11 mo[A]t. There is an un-inscribed space after the p; where the stone is rough. 

e: H records the upper and lower horizontal strokes of the epsilon. 

"ov[ — ]: mov covey]? mover, ‘assert (a claim)’, used of litigants (see n. on G72. 1.14); cf. Ag.8 
mopTumovév ‘bring a charge against someone’. The singular mov[(o«] is also possible. VER 
connect ror| io] with movéw ‘work’, but this verb is not attested in Crete at this time, 
where ‘to work’ is épyaleaba: (see above 6-7 and A3.4). 

12 TeÀcovri = reÀo001t. 

tos = ets. See Dialect 14. 

13 c H records the zota faintly. 

xai [ .. }8[¢.3-5 ]v. The stone appears to be damaged after delta. H records TIE tollowing 
«ac and two letters—P, .1, or N + A or F— before nu. 

14 [—Jontor: | ia Jono C, VER; [ès avt Jprjcor Blass #51 252, Van Effenterre 1979: 291, [ro jpneov G. 


A1 belongs to a small group of archaic inscriptions from Crete (Dar; Eleg; G79) 
that establish the conditions of employment for workers hired by the city (van 
Etffenterre 1979). These texts include provisions defining the workers’ compensa- 
tion and specifying procedures in the event that one of the parties to the agreement 
finds fault with the performance of the other. The use of the plural (4-5, ro, 12) 
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suggests that the law concerns a group of workers. Despite our general under- 
standing of the nature of A1, the loss of an unknown number of letters to the right 
and the use of several rare or otherwise unattested terms make it impossible to 
determine the identitv of the workers or the nature of their work. 

1 We cannot tell if the text began higher up, but the partially preserved 
prepositional clause ‘in the presence of the’ (isanti ton ei(—]) may indicate an 
enactment clause (cf. Drs, ‘with the tribes assembled’?). The first four letters 
(FK OZ), however, defy interpretation as enactment language. 

2-3 The general sense of these lines is fairly clear: the city grants tax exemption 
(ateleia) and probably sustenance (tropa, restored on the basis of line 15) to 
certain individuals. There remain, however, significant difficulties in interpret- 
ation. The infinitive ‘to seem’ (doken) depends on a verb that is missing. We 
suggest something like, ‘the city decided that X seems to be worthy’.*°? Further- 
more, the antecedent of ‘worthy’, that is, the recipients of the grant, is uncertain. 
The only possible candidate in the preserved text is ‘children’ (tekna, line 3), 
although this reading requires either assuming a scribal error ((7)a) or, in the 
absence of an error, a very doubtful construction (see n.). We take the letters 
following tekna (to inume[—]) to belong to a nominal phrase in the genitive, 
possibly the participle zo inume| no] (‘of the 1numenos ), a rare verb meaning ‘to 
arrange, build’ or perhaps ‘to make equipment’ (n. ad loc.). The opening of the 
agreement of Datala with the poinibastas Spensithios (Daz) is similar in structure 
and content to what we suggest here. Its enactment formula (Da1A:-2) is 
connected syntactically with the award of sustenance and tax exemption for 
Spensithios and his descendants (genias) (Dar A2-5). 

Most editors, however, understand techne ‘craft? rather than tekna ‘children’ 
(n. ad loc.). This reading necessitates punctuation after ‘tax exemption’ and the 
start of a new sentence with ‘The craft’. Asyndeton would mark the beginning ofa 
new subject (Introd. 3D3). 

4 The subject of ‘to fine’ is likely to be an official of Axos. The person subject to 
the fine is perhaps the one who receives sustenance and tax exemption. The fine 
was calculated on a per diem basis, probably for as long as the unlawful activity 
continued {see GgaB 1-5; G72.1.7-11, 29-35; G?73AÀ 4-6). 

4-s The provision perhaps provides an exception to the preceding rule. The 
verb ‘come forward’ ( epelthboien) is otherwise unattested in our texts. It is found 
frequentlv in treaties in Hellenistic Crete, where it is used to describe toreign 
ambassadors who appear before the council or assembly of the host polis, c.g. 
from Axos JC 1.5.17, lines 7-8. The legal sense proposed here (‘proceed against, 


2 The phrase ‘to secem to be worthy’ (doken aksia emen) is common in later honorary decrees, although 
nor on Crete. I occurs as pan of an indefinite relative clause, e.g. ‘of whatever [se. other honor] he appears 
to be worthy’. Sec c.g. IG I? you, 75 6 (Athcns,yzs/4 IG XIV s 214, 12-13 (Andros, ¢.350). 
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challenge’) is attested in Athens and in Hellenistic papyri (sce LSJ Lad. The 
clause may be giving the accused five days to assert something or present evidence. 
Limits on the amount of time within which an action may be taken are common in 
the laws from Gortyn (see e.g. G72.2.28-31, 11.46—-50; G82.5-6). 

6-7 The five days of work without pay may have been a penalty imposed for 
some offense. If'so, this would be one of two penalties attested on Crete that takes 
a form other than the payment ofa fine (tor the other, see Dri). Alternatively, the 
provision perhaps imposes corvée (unpaid) labor upon the worker. If so, as far as 
we know, this is the only example of corvée labor attested in the Greck world 
during the Archaic and Classical periods (cf. Eleg, but the context is very 
uncertain). 

7 The details of the mistos are not preserved, but probably consisted at least in 
part of food (e.g. grape must, figs, barley), as was the case at Datala (Dar A 12-14) 
and Gortyn (G79.1—-6). 

8 Dialsios (from dialsis) occurs only here and its meaning is not known (n. ad 
loc.). Gen. presents a strong case for ‘provision/distnbution of food’ (‘la répar- 
tition de ces vivres ), but we can be certain only that the term refers to something 
that took place or was kept in the andreion. 

8—9 The readings at the end of lines 8 and 9 are not secure and the sense of these 
lines cannot be determined with certainty (see n.). Most editors suggest that a 
conditional clause follows dialsios and that spouddan (line 9) means ‘haste, enthu- 
siasm' (= Attic spoude). Gen. proposes that the provision concerns a worker who 
has left the polis (‘if he should go outside’, a; d’ ia/oi ekso) on a matter of 
importance (epi spouddan), presumably before completing the task he has been 
hired to perform. 

10-11 ‘Place in the city’ (inthemen tai poli) could mean ‘impose additional 
charges upon the city’ or possibly ‘pay to the city’. There are no close parallels in 
our texts for the use of the verb in either of these senses, but for the former 
(‘impose additional charges’), cf. G79.7-9 stipulating that work shall be per- 
formed for the wages as defined, implving that the citv will not pav anything 
additional. For the phrase in Hellenistic treaties, see Chaniotis 1996: 81—2. 

It preserves part of a conditional clause concerning wages. The verb in the 
condition ( pou[— ]) is possibly a form of ponen ‘to assert a claim’, used of litigants. 

12-13 The workers are liable for two contributions either of sacrificial victims 
or of money for the purchase of victims—the ‘Great Hekatomb' and ‘the 
sacrificial offering’; a third obligation may perhaps have been named after the 
‘and’, the last word that can be read in line 13. Scholars identity the tnennial 
sacrifice to Zeus on Mt. Ida, perhaps also attested in As+6, as the occasion of 
the Great Hekatomb (VER; Sporn 2002: 227; cf. G8o.1-3). Another hekatomb 
offering at Axos is attested in a late classical or early Hellenistic text (SEG 
23.566, line 16). 
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14 The partially preserved word at the beginning can be restored [ /a |reion 
‘sacrificial victim’ or [asr]reion (for the latter, ct. DarBi i, the shall give to the 
andrciom ), but other restorations are possible. 

The civic status of the workers in Ar is uncertain. H. and M. van Effenterre 
1985 and 1988, K, and VER identify the workers as non-citizens, either members 
of a dependent class or free foreigners. Yet, their participation in two of the 
essential civic institutions of the polis, the andreton and sacrificial ritual, strongly 
suggests that they were members of the political class of Axos (Perlman 20042). 
In this regard it is also worth observing that Axos and Datala compensate their 
workers with wages (mistos) and food (tropa) tor the andreion, while Gortyn 
compensates its workers, who included both tree men and slaves, with wages 


alone. See Introd. 7C. 


A2 (K 102; VER 1.38). Law concerning workers?, ¢.525—500. 
Current location unknown. Fic. 8 


Twelve lines of text inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the left on two 
joining fragments of a limestone block that was recut into a drum shape for 
reuse, perhaps as a millstone. The curve of the drum appears to straighten out 
below line 12, possibly preserving part of the original lower edge of the block. 
A considerable amount has probably been lost, though we cannot determine 
exactly how much. 

Comparetti (1893: 397-8; Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 141-2) suggests that 
Az and Ar mav have belonged to the same inscription. 


[—]. ONAT[—] — 
[— ra] ÒE réxva of —] — but the children — 
(—]o:a 74e7av Í . |r. [—] — master — 
[— uev ra 8iva xai i[—] — the sacred matters and — 
$ [—Jenio | hë vou ae —] — nor name (?) — 
[— ]zos #uev, Aber | ee[—] — are to be [—], to come — 
| —Jev karaperpev | af —] — to measure completely — 
[—] Altus | af Adar o| —] — more, if he should wish — 
[— Jade 79 Fépyov ar[— ] — the work — 
1o [—]wvr | &BAenia|: —] — without fault — 
[— Je: tv réx[vov (2) — | — of the children (?) — 
[— aff Adur ¿mo|[ — | — if he should wish — 


Unless otherwise indicated: 
H = Halbherr 1885: 20; Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 139-42 no. 3a and b; Halbherr ap. 


Comparctti 1893: 395-8 no. 184. 
C = Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 139-42 no. 3a and b; Comparcetti 1893: 395-8 


no. 184. 
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1 G records the tip of a vertical stroke before omicron. 

Halbherr 1885 records AT; all other drawings record faintly the left oblique and crossbar 

of the a/pba and the lower tip of a vertical stroke to its right. 

2 g: Halbherr 1885 records the final letter as san or nu. 

[—ra] 8€ réxva: all other editors prefer a form of réyrg: rékvav Or rexvàv C; réxvas G, K, 
VER (cf. A1.3). 

3 [—]ota mácrav: C, G, K, VER; [—]o: dzas ‘everyone’ is also possible, although the 
intensive form áras is not otherwise attested in the epichoric inscriptions from Crete. 

Halbherr 1885 suggests zota, tau, or possibly a vacat after na. 

Halbherr 1885 records a vertical stroke at the right edge of the stone. 

4 x: H and G record the vertical stroke and faint traces of what could be two short oblique 
strokes, but H notes that what he records as kappa is possibly punctuation (vertical line ), 
i.e. rà biva | at ([— ]; JP records only the vertical stroke. 

s eno: ['AoxAar linio or ['Olvum linio C. 

ó: H, G, and JP record the two oblique strokes; gamma is possible but unlikely. 

u: H, G, and JP record the vertical stroke and the ghost of 2-4 short oblique strokes; 
H notes that » is also possible. 

ovup| —]. For dvupeadvo (*name’), see G75C7-8. 

6 7: H records the vertical stroke and taintlv records the horizontal stroke. 

o: H records the ghost of a circular letter. 

|— ]ros: | àra]vros (2) fuer ‘they are to be immune’, most often neuter sing., but cf. 
Ele11.5. 

> a: all drawings record the oblique stroke at lett and the cross- bar. 

«aTajerpev. For the force of kara- (completion), see Bile 276. 

8 mAias = mÀe(orvas. See Bile 203. 
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o X H and G record the vertical stroke, an upper oblique stroke, and faint traces of a lower 
oblique stroke (could be rho, but cf. the rounded head of the res in 7 and 9). 

rò ^pyor: cf. Ag.s [—]raAe ro Fepy[ — ]). 

tov]: H notes that san is also possible. 

À Halbherr 1885 records 7/0; all other drawings record lambda. 

afAor(a = agAafeta. 

11 tov réx[vor]: rår 7ex[vizar] C (7óv zex[vcráv] is also possible). 


12 A: H prefers rho, but notes that /ambda is possible; G and JP record lambda. 


Most editors read ‘craft’ (tekna = techne, line 2) and ‘craftsman? (tek[ nitan], 
line 11); we suggest (with reservations) ‘children’ in both lines (tekna and 
tek[non]). Pastas refers to the master of slaves in G47.6 and G72.2.32-45, 
3.§2-4.24, and to a master of oxen in Gm41.1.16 (also in a later law from 
Knossos, IC 1.8.5B3). Its appearance here together with ‘the work’ (to ergon, 
line 9) suggested to C, G, K, and VER that the law concerns dependent 
(slave?) or non-citizen (foreign?) craftsmen. However, the reference to ‘sacred 
matters’ (ta thina) seems to us to be out of place in provisions concerning 
relations between citizens and non-citizens, and nothing else in A2 suggests 
that it pertains to livestock. 

That said, with at most three words preserved in any of the lines it is not possible 
to determine the subject of the law. 

4 ‘Sacred matters’ occurs here and in two other laws from Axos: Asg+6.6 and 
SEG 23.566, line 6 (late fourth or early third century). In both of the latter a ritual 
context is likely. Elsewhere on Crete it occurs in the expression ‘sacred and civic 
matters’ (e.g. DarA4, Dar B2-3; G72.10.41). See Introd. 9A. 

s ‘To name’ (onumaino) occurs in a provision of Gsr.4—s prohibiting the 
litigants from swearing by gods other than those listed. 

7 ‘Measure completely? ( katasnetren) is not otherwise attested on Crete. ‘To 
measure’ ( metren) refers to measuring the area of a parcel of land (G75A3, 5 = 
G81.6, 8) and ‘to calculate’ (epimetren) refers to measuring the value of crops 
produced on a parcel of land (G43Ba8). The context here may be a dispute 
concerning land or its produce. 

10 ‘Without fault’. The plaintiff in the dispute concerning land used to secure a 
loan (see comm. above) is to swear that the size of the parcel is as measured 
‘without fault? (G7$À9-:0 = G81.12-13). The term occurs in the later law from 
Axos (SEG 23.566, line 17), perhaps in reference to the purity of sacrificial cattle. 


A3 (K 103). Law concerning workers? c.$2$-$00. Current 
location unknown. Fic. 9 


Seven lines of text inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the left on a limestone 


block. No original edge is preserved. 
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Unless otherwise indicated: 

H = Halbherr 1885: 19, 52; Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 141-2 no. 4; Halbherr ap. 
Comparetti 1893: 397-8 no. 185. 

C = Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 141-2 no. 4; Comparetti 1893: 397-8 no. 185. 


tv: Halbherr 1885 records san; all other drawings (H, G, JP) record sa or traces consistent 
with uu. 

2 Following iota, all drawings record the first two strokes of a letter consistent with 
lambda, mu, nu, san, or possibly digamma. 

[—]oreoori . [—]: [—]oves órui[« —]G, JP; [7A ]oves rudi —] C. 

3 |: H records the vertical stroke (punctuation); G and JP do not. 

Following omicron, all drawings record three strokes consistent with ms nu and san arc 
also possible. C, G, and JP preter san. 

s c H records two short oblique strokes resembling the upper part of sota. G and JP record 
the upper tips of the two intersecting oblique strokes of a triangular letter (alpha, 
amma, delta, digamma). 

> £^ Halbherr ( Comparetti and Halbherr 1888; Halbherr ap. Comparetu 1891) and JP record 
the upper tips of two intersecting oblique strokes and a third oblique stroke that resembles 
the tail of a digamma followed by the upper tip ofa vertical stroke. G and JP preter uu. 
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The verbs ‘work’ in 4 and ‘pay’ in s suggest that like Ar and possibly A2 this law 
mav concern workers. 
A4 (K 104). Law concerning workers? c.525-$00. Current 
location unknown. Fic. 10 


Eleven lines of text inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the left on a limestone 
block with all edges preserved. The text continued to the right and the lett and 
possibly above. An un-inscribed band along the lower edge of the block indicates that 


there was at most one additional line of text from right that ended to the right of A4. 
[—]e . [ . . z]eeAPe| a (0 —] — — come in (2) — 

| — aBAJoriac[ . ]. rac . ]rel . ] . |—] — without fault (?) — 

[— v rey apepas [—] — for three days — 
[—]eree . [ . |. af . ]osóora[ — ] 

$ [—]màe ro *epgyol —] 
I—].[.]8. [374]irorr . [—] 


[—Jvaporas | TOV T —] 


— the work — 


[— v ]vra rov juer [—] — is to be able — 


[— ]àa[ s-6]eAovz[ — ] 
10 = [—Jn[ 3-4 ]oo|—] 
| —Jral—] 


pacar 


Unless otherwise indicated: 
H = Halbherr 1885: 47, 52-5; Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 143-4 nO. 5; Halbherr ap. 


Comparetti 1893: 399—400 NO. 186. 
C = Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 143-4 no. s; Comparetti 1893: 399-400 no. 186. 
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1 G records the faint trace of a vertical stroke after the first san. 

» Halbherr 1885 suggests nothing was inscribed between the second iota and the first tau. 

r: all drawings record the vertical stroke. 

à: Halbherr 1885 does not record the dotted delta; Halbherr (Comparetti and Halbherr 
1888; Halbherr ap. Comparctti 1893), G, and JP record the delta as visible bur faint. 

G and JP record the faint trace of a vertical stroke at the left edge of the stone. 

[— «BA ]oría«: €, G, and JP on the basis of A2.10. 

raoó[ . ]rel . | . [—]: rag df] zal ]v[ as |? G on the basis of A2.2. 

3 [—]+ rois: H records no traces before the san; all others record the first three letters 
clearly and the fota faintly. H records the san clearly; all others record the first two 
strokes faintly and the second two clearly. 

Possibly [rav © duepa ]v rois duépas (cf. A1.6 ràv Š” dpepåv | mévr' anépas), but this is only a 
guess. 

4 p: recorded by Halbherr 1885, G, JP. 

Halbherr (Comparetti and Halbherr 1888; Halbherr ap. Comparetti 1895), G, JP record a 
lambda following the second epsilon, but the string of letters T PE is very rare, attested 
only in the personal names TpéAdos/T péAAwy (see Chantraine s.v.) and in the names of 
ointments formed with &Aaiov (e.g. xvrpéAatov, verpéAatov, merpéAavov). Halbherr 1885 
appears to record very faintly the third stroke of a mu, and so instead of lambda, we 
suggest uu or possibly san (e.g. [u]erpev or [p ]erpeg[— ]). 

Halbherr (Comparetti and Halbherr 1888; Halbherr ap. Comparetti 1893), JP, and 
G record a vertical stroke before the first alpha. 

v: all drawings record the nu faintly. 

ó: all drawings record at least one or both of the obliques clearly and the other oblique and 
the horizontal faintly. 

a: Halbherr 1885 records the alpha; all other drawings record a faint oblique line. 

s r Halbherr 1885 seems to have hesitated between kappa and tau; all other drawings 
record the tau faintly. Perhaps [— at] «a Ae? 

ro Fepyo| —]: ro Fépyo[v —] C; rô Fépyo [— ] is also possible. 

6 JP records the upper part of a triangular letter at the right edge of the stone. 

G and JP record the delta followed by a vertical line, the zota, and the fourth stroke of a san 
(instead of nu); all are recorded faintly. 

H records onlv rov. 

Halbherr 1885 records no traces of letters after the dotted nu. The drawings of Halbherr 
(Comparetti and Halbherr 1888; Halbherr ap. Comparetti 1893) and G differ on the 
last three letter spaces. Halbherr: uu, nothing, ps; G: possibly san, ps, rectangular 
letter. 

7 : H records the first 45; G and JP record the final two strokes consistent with ms or ns. 

| — ]vapoias | TOV i| — |: [—a ]vapoias | Tov e|—] C without explanation; apotas possibly the 
acc. pl. of dpors (‘lifting, removing’)? 

Ñ ruvarov = duvaror. See Dialect 9. 

9 à: Halbherr (Comparetti and Halbherr 1888; Halbherr ap. Comparetü 1893) records the 
two oblique strokes of a triangular letter (alpha and gamma are also possible); G and JP 
record only the faint traces of the right oblique stroke. 
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a: Halbherr (Comparetti and Halbherr 1888; Halbherr ap. Comparctti 1891), G, and JP 
record the first oblique stroke clearly and the other two strokes faintly. 

Halbherr 1885 records no traces of letters before the epsilon. 

[—]eAorr[ — ]: perhaps ror] &Aórr[a — ] ‘the captor’ (cf. G7a.2.37-8). 

10 Halbherr 1885 records only the omicron; all other drawings also record faintly the 


dotted ¿za and san. 
11 G and JP record faintly the dotted nu and alpha. 


Apart from the term ‘work’ (À4.5), suggesting that A4 has something to do with 
labor, and several possible lexical parallels with Ar—3, nothing more can be said 
about the subject of A4. 


As+6 (Perlman 2010). Law or treaty with provisions concerning booty. 
¢.25—-500. Current location unknown. FIGs. 11, 12 


Eight lines of text inscribed in boustrophedon beginning at the right on two 
limestone blocks. For their association and proposed join along the left edge of A6 
and the right edge of As, see Perlman 2010. The text probably began higher up on 
the wall and continued onto a block or blocks to the left of A6. As probably 
preserves the right edge of the text. It cannot be determined if line 8 is the final 
line of the text. For the texts as they appear in G, see FIG. 11. 


[ev] Fiai, kali] JToreióavc of —] — . — [on Mt.] Ida, and to Poseidon — 

[— ]e8ev ñuev | 76 moAéyu[o]. — from the war are to be — 

| ra aFrq ev 76 noàépo | [—] The things here from the war — 

[— 7]ó 8 dào 8exáro Fev Ñ Àoyx(- — of the other dekaton a wien or a spear 

ov ovs aré | TO pev Óékarov [—] $ the ones which at the time the Zekaton — s 
[— ]ev ra Oiva. | a£ Š' al?) dorai 3 d- — the sacred things. But if the citizen 
Aro ame| . ]meomai ó xdopols —] women, after it was seized, [....... In 

g . ar| —] the kosmos — 


Fic. 11. Texts of Ab 
left) and As (right) as 
they appear in IC 2. — Tlortibày ó— — ar Bat ka— 


— T|e8év rev | r|— —TJë noAéu[o— 


—ev Tó ToÀéuo | — — | Ta Gf Tn u|— 

—T|ó 5' &áÀo 5rkáro F| — — |kev : AogK : [— 
5 —-: róv EvBÉkaTovy — 5 —Jovovs aie|— 

— jev rà Siva. | ai ba— —|aorai ñ a— 

—|ntomai ó Kdop10[5 — —|o1to + a: te|— 

—-- -+ ar|--- "— 


——— 


Pia. ay. 
Drawi ng, of 
AG (left), 
As (the). 
Perlman z019: 
86 Fic; 2. 


JAATOAEKATOR 


IOTA AIAN 240 TIN. 
AAS ONS 


For a detailed epigraphical and linguistic commentary, see Perlman 2010. 


1 ó[ w— ]? For sheep as sacrificial animals see, e.g. G3.1, 3. 

2 Perlman 2010 suggests [— 76 éxaaip]ef€v (uépos) ñuev ró moAéu[o] ‘the (share) that has 
been set aside from the war shall be[ —]' or perhaps [—4 ]e8év ev 76 roAéu[ o] ‘from the 
war is to be invalid’, although pebév = umnëév is not attested on Crete before the 
Hellenistic period ( IC 2.12.20.6). For pndev ñuev ‘is to be invalid’, see Dr; G72.10.24-5. 

3 aft = auroú adv. '(just) there/here.' See G87.9. 

4 For the hapax Fev (a projectile weapon, i.e. arrow or javelin), see Perlman 2010: 88. 

4—5 Avyxiov *(small) spear’. For the -«ov suffix, rare before the Hellenistic period (Bile 
171-2), cf. matddov (G72.4.5); ENEVLAŬTLOV ‘yearly obligation’? (Dai.Bi y). 

dvs = ous; Óvaai = ovoa might be possible, but there is no possible antecedent, and it seems 
impossible to construe voa: e as the end of a sentence. 

aié = alei / dei; the only other occurrence in early Crete is spelled acei (G72.11.25). 

óvs até: if our reading is correct, the phrase is not easy to construe. The acc. relative 
pronoun requires a verb to follow for which it is the object, so it seems that despite the 
men that follows, the sentence continues. The men does however suggest that a second 
subject also followed: perhaps something like ‘(the arms) which the dekaton [and the X] 
provide’. 

6 [— ]ev: perhaps an infinitive ending, e.g. [—1éAA ]ev rà Ova ‘fulfill the sacred obligations" 
(G72.10.42), [— uù umluev rà iva ‘is not to be eligible to participate in rituals’ ( IC 
2.12.22 With Chaniotis 1996: 402-3). 

This is the only example of dara( or other ast- words without an initial digamma in the 
epichoric alphabet. But we find dords in a fourth- or early third-century inscription trom 
Axos (SEG 23.566, line 7), so perhaps this form was known earlier. 

$ = temporal adverb ‘after’ /“when’ or adverb of place ‘where’. Bile 211-12. In its temporal 
sense J usually appears with <a + subj. See Willetts 1967: 67-8. 

For the use of the optative (aAor70) through assimilation in temporal clauses, cf. c.g. Drr.;, 
G72.4.10 with Willetts 1967: 63 ad loc., Bile 256-7- 
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1 As+6 begins with a provision concerning offerings, perhaps an animal sacrifice or 
votive objects, to Poseidon and to Zeus, the latter indicated bv the reference to 
the god's cave sanctuary on Mt. Ida. For sacrifices on Mt. Ida, see also G80.1—3 
and IC 4.146.6. The cult of Zeus Idatas is attested at Axos in à public document, 
perhaps a decree, dated to the first century (ZC 2.5.35). A cult of the god Poseidon 
Is not otherwise attested there. 

2-- The remainder of the text may concern the disposition of property (dekaton 
*bootv` or ‘tithe’, 4-5) seized in battle (polemos, 2-3). As suggested here, the 
inscription treats goods that have been taken to Axos (3) and two or more Zckata 
(shares of the booty or sacred tithes) from one of which a weapon (a mien or a 
spear) is singled out for special handling of some kind. Bronze arms and armor 
(two spear-butts, one helmet, one corselet, nine abdominal guards) dating to the 
late seventh or earlv sixth centurv were recovered from votive deposits in the 
vicinity of the same temple on the east slope of the settlement hill at Axos where 
Axosi may have been displayed (Perlman 2010: 101-2). For a roughly contem- 
porary ( c.500) communal dedication of weapons (arrows) from the central Cretan 
village of Aphrati, see IC 1.5.4. The mention of ‘the sacred things’ (ta thina, 6) 
mav indicate that dekaton here refers to the sacred tithe, although it is not certain 
that the dekaton in s belongs to the same provision. The text provides for repeated 
action in the future, probably by officials of the state (5), and for action that takes 
place after the battle, perhaps involving asta: (‘citizen or resident women’, 6-7). 

The term dekaton (‘tenth’) occurs twice in the neuter singular (4, s). The 
feminine singular dekate was commonly used to refer to the portion of goods 
(e.g. booty from war, agricultural produce) set aside for the gods. Dekaton may 
refer to booty (e.g. ‘tenth share’) suggesting that the booty was divided into at 
least ten shares, presumably for distribution, or it may be used for dekaté (tithe for 
the gods), in which case the phrase ‘from the other dekatow’ suggests that there 
were at least two sacred portions. Provisions concerning the distribution of booty 
seized in war occur in several Hellenistic alliances of the Cretan poleis, but are so 
far attested in only one carlier inscription, the mid fifth-century agreement of 
Knossos, Tylissos, and Argos (M&L 42, Introd. 7E). This inscription, with its 
references both to the distribution of booty ( B.4-11), including the disposition of 
the Zekate, and to blood sacnfice, including one made by priests of the Knossians 
to Poseidon on Mt. [utos (B.14-17), provides the closest parallels for As+6. The 
observation that À «6 refers to several portions of booty or two or more sacred 
tithes mav suggest that the provision concerns two or more communities. If so, 
As+6 perhaps preserves part of an alliance (as G proposes for A6), one of the 
earliest interstate agreements from Crete, if not the earliest (cf. G63, G8o). 
Alternatively, Axos alone may have reserved the two sacred tithes for two gods, 
e.g. Zeus and Poseidon. In the absence of other firm evidence for the worship of 
Poseidon at Axos, it is tempting to speculate that the inscription might record an 


A Jic 


Alliance between Axos and. Knossos, requiring that each of the treaty. partners 
sacrifice to the god of the local extra urban sanctuary the Avians to Zeus on dda 
and the Knossians to Poseidon on Putos (= Mt. Juktas?) and to receive a sacred 
tithe of the booty. See Perlman 2010: 108. 9. 

6 If we are correct about astarit could mark either the Women’s civic status (Le. 
‘citizen women?) or their domicile (Le. *townswomen?!). The observation that the 
cognate adjectival form wastios appears to have been used at Gortyn to distinguish 
citizens" trials’ (wastiai dikai, Gas. h-gz and G64.4) from "foreigners? trials? 
(ksenetat dikat, G8o.8) suggests that something more than residency is meant. 
Confirmation of this comes from Axos itself where the phrase [| Ase|aas e astas 
(‘foreign or citizen woman") occurs in the late fourth. or early third century law 
(SEG 23.566, line 7), suggesting, if rightly restored, that at Axos as at Gortyn the 
term and its cognates marked civic status. 

If ‘war’, ‘tenths’, and ‘citizen women' all belong to the same context, then A6 
provides evidence for the participation of citizen women in the rituals attendant to 
war. Scholars have noted the connection between goddesses and warriors that 
the Early Iron Age and early archaic votive assemblages of bronze weapons and 
armor from several Cretan sanctuaries attest (Perlman 2010: 103-7, 109). The 
coincidence of votives of female figures indicating that the divinity worshipped 
was female, and in the case of Gortyn of armed and armored ones, at many of the 
same sanctuaries, including the temple at Axos where bronze arms and armor were 
dedicated, has occasioned comment, but no direct connection between the temale 
worshippers who are assumed to have dedicated these figures and the martial 
interests of the goddesses to whom they were offered has been suggested (Introd. 
2À2). If our interpretation ts correct, this provision concerning the citizen women 
may provide a more direct link between the warrior function of the goddess and her 
female worshippers than has previously been proposed. 


À7. ¢.§25-500 Current location unknown. FIG. 13 


Six lines of text inscribed boustrophedon from the left on a rectangular limestone 
block. 

The block is broken along the right edge and at the lower lett corner. The 
drawings of Halbherr (1884a, Comparetti and Halbherr 1888, Halbherr ap. Com- 
paretti 1893) and G appear to record the faint traces of a few letters above line i, 
but we are not certain that there was writing there. The text continued to the 
right, the left, below, and possibly above. 


[—]ywe «at roo[—] — | — and — 
[— Jorenoe Kai ue[— ] — and — 
[— x]añovu a e[ — ] — name (?) — 
[—] pur) térra ...[—] — not going — 
s [— dm ]oàotw | te[—] — he should give back — 


[— led —] 


Fico. a, 
Drawing of A~ 
(after Halbherr 

18844: 28) 


168 


sæ 
e. 


tae UT 


Unless otherwise indicated: 

H = Halbherr 18842: 28 no. 27; Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 149-50 no. 8; Halbherr ap. 
Comparetti 1893: 405-6 no. 189. 

C = Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 149-50 no. 8; Comparetti 1893: 405-6 no. 189. 

Haus. = Haussoullier 1885: 2 no. 2. 


1 y: all drawings record two oblique strokes; H records faintly the horizontal stroke of a 
delta. 1f gamma, C's | —npe(.)o]yqtai ( = mpeofieía) is the only word attested in Crete 
ending in -gésa. If delta, perhaps [— ôixá ĝi: at xa ITOE [— ], ‘— he should judge; but 
if —’. 

v: H and Haus. record the vertical stroke; C and G record an undotted tan in their texts. 
The letter in Halbherr 1914: 9 resembles lambda. 

1. H, G, and JP record three clear strokes and a faint short fourth stroke; Haus. records 
nu. 

Halbherr ! 884a: 29 notes that the second omicron was inscribed over another sign, possibly 
a word division (vertical linc), and that there is room for a small letter between the final 
two preserved letters, but that the stone is damaged and no trace survives. 

Í — hore C suggests the end of the name of a kosmos. 

3 | —w ja8ovvp.awe| — |: from KaTovuuatvouad Bile 102-3 attributes the spelling with theta 
to confusion over the use of tau and theta for the aspirated dental. Hesychius s.v. ràA«s 
records the usc of the middle for a girl who ‘is promised’ to someone. 


AY ( (49 


4 Following the alpha Vl suggests an oblique stroke belonging to a triangular letter, a 
vertical stroke at the right of the letter space, and the upper part ol a triangular letter; G's 
drawing records traces of an oblique stroke belonging to a triangular letter or possibly 
the first leg of pma or si, an dota, and the upper part of à triangular letter. 

s Halbherr 1884a: 31 notes that the word division (vertical line) was inscribed over another 
sign, possibly an zota. 

fol — J: possibly ès or te[s— | (cf Ar.12). For dm lodory iy, cf. G72.1.34- 8. 

6 e: all drawings record the vertical and upper two horizontal strokes of the epsilon. 

| — leui — ]: [0 ]éanp G is possible (aor. inf. of z(u or a compound). 


— =. 


It is not possible to draw any conclusions about the subject of A7, but two possible 
words deserve comment. 

| | Prel ijs |geta, if correct, is a common term in Cretan interstate agreements of 
the Hellenistic period where it always means ‘embassy’. It is attested in only one 
early Cretan text (Pr2), where it occurs twice (Dr, Dy); cf. M&L 42.B38—9, where 
Dile 341 suggests it means ‘embassy’, but G and VER (1.63) take it to mean 
‘council’, which seems preferable. See Introd. 4B2. 

2 [— ]nikoi is possibly the dative of a personal name ending in - hos. Personal 
names are rarely attested in our inscriptions; for those that are, see Introd. 5 ad 
init, We cannot determine the context of this possible reference to a personal 
name. 


Ag (K 106 (lines 1-11) & 107 (lines 11-14)). Law concerning sacrifices. 
€.500-4$0. Current location unknown 


Fourteen lines of text inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the lett transcribed in 
1865 by Colonel T. A. B. Spratt and Churchill Babington. Spratt describes a slab of 
black marble bearing a ‘very curious inscription in characters partially reversed and 
of very early date’ (Spratt 1865: I1.77-8; Babington 1865: 424-5). If the block 
bearing Ag is marble, it is the only inscribed marble block from archaic Crete. The 
dimensions of the stone are not recorded, but Spratt’s use of the term ‘slab’ to 
describe it suggests that it may have resembled a free-standing monument (e.g. a 
stele) more than a wall block. Spratt’s is the last recorded sighting of Ag. Several 
years later, Emilio Teza came across a transcription of this text in an account of 
Crete by the Venetian. Francesco Barozzi (Teza 1883; Barozzi 1577: 118). 
G includes the drawings of both Barozzi and Babington. 

At the time of Barozzi's visit to Axos, Ag was located on the summit of the 
acropolis; by the nineteenth century it had been transported to a spring in the 
modern village of Axos where its use as a surface for scrubbing linens appears to 
have abraded considerably the inscribed surface, making the letters significantly 
more difficult to read than they were in the sixteenth century. 
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The text is complete at the right and the left. Babington's drawing (Babington 
1865: pl. 2.5) suggests that the lower, left, and upper left edges were preserved, but 
the first preserved line is clearly not the start of the inscription. Babington's drawing 
records one additional letter (tam) at the end of line 14 that Barozzi does not 
include. It Babington's drawing is accurate, the text continued below line 14. 

Ag uses a vertical line for mu; Comparetti (1893: 411; Comparetti and Halbherr 
1888) interprets the form as an abbreviation. Other orthographic oddities of Ag 
are the apparent use of o not onlv for the long and the short vowel sounds, but 
also for 0 (although Barozzi and Babington may not have noticed an inscribed 
cross-bar or central dot, or the cross-bar or a central dot mày have been painted 
originally), an open rather than a closed eta, and à curvy zota that always faces left. 


ov aroĝoper 7| r.10713] — —t-o give back [—] 
guryvoin atzos. Tois Ò rlapova- he should agree. As tor the priests, 
1, ÓT( Ka mépovra rap ra NY- whatever thev should carrv ofF contrary to 
panra, at yj TiS avros Son H- what is written, unless someone himself 
$ç T Um avárkas, rurov^éato o- should give not under compulsion, let him 
TaTY»pa «arav Auatav Fexdart- pay a stater tor each sacrifice 
av «ai TO Kplos Tay dumeta- and twice the value of the meat. 
v. moprurovér Ò dimep Tov aà- One is to declare against (him) just as for 
ov. ai Ò 6 xoggtov nT amobaln T- the others. If the kosmos should not give 
10 a é€mPBddAovra Fiaars Titov- back things that are claimed, let him pay equal. 
Féa8o. xarà rà avrà Tois In the same wav for the 
K uoóarre(ois Óibóner rprro- Kvdanteia the council is to give in the 
ı Férei rav Bodar ts ra Ov- third vear for the sacrifices 
para óvoóeka arar)pavs, twelve staters. 


Barozzi appears to have recorded accurately letters that must have appeared very peculiar 
to him (e.g. digamma and the curved tota). Nowhere is it necessary to override what he 
recorded in order to produce the edited text. The same cannot be said for the transcrip- 
tion of Spratt and Babington; the inscription had clearly deteriorated considerably since 
Barozzi studied it. 

The dotted letters are ones that we read from Barozzi's transcription, although because he 
was unfamiliar with Cretan letters, some of his transcriptions are wrong, but consistent. 
These wrongly transcribed signs and the letters that they most likely represent are: 
gamma for pi (frequent); omicron for rho (lines 3, 12); || for digamma (line 11); lambda 
for delta and alpha (trequent); nu for san (linc 2); omicron tor theta (throughout); pi for 
lambda (line 7); tau tor mu (linc 1). 


172. Barozzi recorded several dots following the eta at the end of line 1— probably to 
indicate that he could not read any more letters in the line—and then transcribed the 
end of linc 2 (O01 741 APOTY Z reading from the right), to the right of the dots. The first 
part of line 2 (ZYNPNOIHAY TOET), the start of which should be aligned with the 
right edge of the transcription, is instead shifted to the left so that it aligns at the left with 
the left edge of the transcription. We have no explanation for this. 


NY pt 


4 The construction map rà jypapéva is not otherwise securely attested on Crete; Ch LO 
4.201 map ra el ypapperva | and IC 1.5.52, line 36 map rò ypadév ñóypa. 

s rurouféalo = rireucalloi (rom *rirevopai “pay a fine? (Bile 327). 

6 KATA = KUTA Ty. 

7 KU ON E K Peas ‘meat (Bile 200-1 ). 

8 TopTurowe = mpoodaoveuU, 

rór dAov: Blass #5128 and K take this as neuter (other offenses), but we prefer the masculine 
(other offenders). In either case, the construction with the genitive is unusual. 

10 émiaAorra: ‘things that are claimed’, See n. on G72.5.23-6. 

12 rois Kudavredocs: either neuter designating a festival or masculine designating perhaps a 
tribe or college of priests. The noun should probably be associated with the root voa: 
(from <úóos *renown"). Adjectives derived from this root (ien8dAquos, hdd yLaS, ritvaros, 
«vópa) appear frequently as divine and heroic epithets in poetry, although no such 
epithet is attested as a cult title on Crete. Personal names based on the root «vóa- are 


common on Crete, e.g. from Axos TyAduvaaros Kúóavroç (IC 2.5.35). 


K divides Ag into two distinct laws (lines 1—11 and 11-14) both of which treat cult. 
The asyndeton in line 11 does suggest the beginning of a new provision, but the 
expression kata ta auta ‘in the same way’ (11) ties the two together. We interpret the 
inscription as a single law. It is one ofthe few inscriptions included here that appears 
to be wholly concerned with the performance of sacred ritual. See Introd. 9C. 

1-2 preserve à few words from the last two lines of a provision the details ot 
which are not retrievable but perhaps concern the return of sacrificial meat that 
someone other than a priest (2-5) has misappropriated. 

1-8 provide the penalties for priests who carry off portions of the sacrifice 
contrary to (presumably larger than) what is written unless someone— perhaps 
the butcher or another official charged with distributing the sacnficial animal— 
willingly gives the portions to them. 

3-4 ‘Contrary to what is written’ could refer to a different law or to a provision 
that is lost in the missing portion of the inscription. 

s—8 If the priest was found guilty, he was to pav one stater for each sacrificial victim 
and ‘the double’. Sokolowski (1962: 184 no. 113) and K 107 understand ‘the double’ 
asa double portion of meat, either double the portion of meat to which the priest was 
entitled (Sokolowski) or double the portion of meat that the priest unlawfully carried 
off (K). The latter is more likely; elsewhere ‘the double’ refers to a fine based upon 
the value of the goods at issue (e.g. G72.6.41-3; G78.6). In either case, if the state 
funded the sacrifice it is likely that the fines were paid to the state (11-14). 

8—9 The procedure for bringing a case against a priest accused of misappropriat- 
ing sacrificial portions is to be the same as ‘for the others’, probably other people 
(i.e. non-priests?) similarly accused of misappropriating portions of the sacrifice. 7? 


363 A law from Chios concerning the priesthood of Eileithyia provides a useful parallel for this situation 
(SEG 14.923, lines 22-4): a priestess who takes a portion of the sacrifice other than that presenbed tor her in 
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9-11 The kosmos was responsible tor executing the judgment and was liable for 
the full amount—a stater per sacrifice plus the value ofthe meat—in the event that 
he did not exact payment from the priests. The implication of the formulation 
with the participle ‘the one serving as kosmos’ (o kosmion) rather than the noun ‘o 
kosmos is not clear. 

11714 Although asyndeton in 11 indicates that 11-14 is in some sense distinct 
from 1-11, ‘In the same way’ (11) most likely refers to provisions in the missing 
poruon of the text. 

11-12 Kvdaniteiois is not otherwise attested (see n.). It could designate either a 
festival (‘for the Kydanteia’) or a group of some kind (‘to the Kydantetot ), e.g. 
tribesmen or priests. Certainty is not possible, but we think the former is more 
likely. 

12-15 ‘In the third year’ most likely indicates a sacrifice that is celebrated every 
third vear. For the same formulation, see G80.2-5. 

13 The council (bote) is very rarely attested in the epichoric inscriptions from 


Crete. See Introd. 4B:. 


A10. Law possibly concerning inheritance? c.500—7450. 
Current location unknown. Fic. 14 


Aso is inscribed on the opposite faces of a limestone block. 10A consists of seven 
lines and B of eight lines of text inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the left. 
The block is broken across the top and the bottom. The text is complete at the 
right of À (left of B), but incomplete at the left of A (nght of B). 

The letters of B are larger and appear to be more widely spaced than those of A, 
but the shapes of the letters on both sides are very similar. A and B share several 
orthographic oddities with Ag: all rotas face left (although the zotas of 10 are 
angular rather than curvy as in Ag), a vertical stroke is used for mu, and there is no 
occurrence of a word division. The text could be continuous; if so, it is not 
possible to determine on which face the text begins. 


A |— dena] 1-2 | s 
[ ; Je TOV ol — | — the -- 2 
[— ae roy 9' — the opposing litigant — 3—4 
ari pao v — J 

s |—]ém5^éx — upon the — 5-6 
uis re| — | 
|— joeoe 


he Jaw j to De fined the same as butchers who misappropriate part ofthe victim. For a discussion of this and 


ther laws with penalty clauses for vult persenncl, see Lupu 1008: 314. 


5IMoT 3 2 A 
pus pot M 
g1io|z Wh 
so AE c 
AA EM Va ERO j u 


Fic. 14. A10A, left (drawing after Haussoullier 1885: 3); center (drawing after Halbherr 188 4a: 22); A! oB, right 
(drawing after Halbherr 1884a: 22). 


B [—].o.¢€.[—] 23 
[—] dvaipe- — he should inherit — 3-3 
TGLO. [—] 
[—]toro[ 1-2] 
5 Towel —] 
[— ]repev K- — and — 6—7 


ai. [12]. [—] 


Unless otherwise indicated: 

H = Halbherr 1884a: 22-5; Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 159—62 no. ria and b; Halbherr 
ap. Comparetti 1893: 416—18 no. 192a and b. 

C = Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 159-62 no. 11a and b; Comparetti 1893: 416-18 no. 
1922 and b. 

Haus. = Haussoullier 1885: 3 


A 

I 9erac after the drawing of Haus. 

2 poļ— |: perhaps a form of poco, e.g. ror &o[A'ovra?] C, but there are many other 
possibilities. 

y ò: Haus. records the upper tip of an oblique stroke at the right edge of the stone. 

$76 rois re| — |: perhaps rois re[ «vois —? ], but there are many other possibilities. 

B 

t H and G record the lower tips of three vertical strokes before omicron and betore and 
atter cpstlon. 

| H and G record the lower tip of a vertical stroke at the right edge of the stone. 

6 i: H and G record the top stroke of iota; nu is also possible. 

| — Jregeer: perhaps [— lr ¿per or [—/]réper, but there are other possibilities. 


7 a: H and G record an oblique stroke at the lett edge ot the stone. 


———— 
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A The term ‘opposing litigant’ (antimolon, line 4) and possibly a torm ot ‘to plead’ 
( mo| /—], line 2) suggest that A perhaps concerns judicial procedure. 

B possibly concerns inheritance, as ‘take up tor oneself? (anairetai, lines 2-3) 
occurs elsewhere in the early laws from Crete only in the context of inheritance 
(n. ad G72.5.24—5). 

If the texts on the two faces belong to the same inscription, this last observation 
may provide some support for reading epi tots tel &nois] (n the hands of the 
children’) in A5-6 above (sec n.). 


Art. 6.$25-$00. Current location unknown 


À11 consists of six fragments (a-f) of inscribed limestone blocks discovered in 1899 
by De Sanctis and Halbherr on the acropolis of Axos in the vicinity of the acropolis 
building. Only fragment ‘a’, with a few letters from each of seven lines inscribed 
boustrophedon beginning at the right, preserves some meaningful text. 

Apart from the circumstances of their discovery and the general appearance of 
the letters and the stones on which thev are inscribed, there is no good reason to 
argue that anv two of the fragments belong to the same inscription. 

Frag. ‘a’ is broken across the upper edge. The drawings of Halbherr 
1899-1900: 67 and G indicate that the original edges of the lower right corner 
of the block are preserved, but the text does not wrap around at lines 4—5 or 
6—7. It probably continued onto another block to the right. À wide un-inscribed 
band along the lower edge indicates that there was at most one additional line 
of text running from left to right that stopped before the left edge of frag. ‘a’. 


[—]r 9 71 —] = 
[— ]uov | o| —] 
[— aif . | ur anofeif n —] — not declare? — 


[— Jis | i . | . ] | 8| —] 
s [—]pod ... ba | ddof[—] 
| — ]Jaeocl . Js «a[ — ] 


|—])e| . |. oA|—] 


1 a: H and G record the lower part of the right oblique. 

£ H and G record clearly the two oblique strokes and faintly the ‘tail’. 

3 æ: H and G record the final two strokes; s1 is also possible. 

[— ad - am d] — alf. ]e 7 s also possible. 

4 H and G record the upper tips of two oblique strokes after the first omicron, gamma, 
digamma, lambda, mu, nu, and san are possible. 

Pp: H and G record clearly the vertical stroke and G faintly the loops. 

of| — |: egloAe— |? 

s o: H and G record the four strokes of san, but mu appears to be possible. 


o: H and G record the upper part. 


oa: H and G record the lower part of the right oblique. 
- H does not record any traces of letters after line 6. G records space tor twe letters alter 
the first omicron with no traces in the first space and the final nwo strokes of pror m the 


second. 
3 The verb for ‘declare’ (apoweipen) occurs in several different senses in the carly 
laws of Crete: ‘renounce’, ‘refuse’, or ‘declare’; see n, on G27a.9.37-8. [he mean 
ing here cannot be determined. 


A12. Early sixth century. Heraklion Museum 
(Inv. nos. 97 and 98). Fic. 15 


A12 is inscribed on four fragments (A = a + a', B = b + b!) of limestone that 
were re-cut for reuse as a basin of some kind. Halbherr 1899-1900: zo noted that the 
fragments were found ‘tempio in basso’, presumably in its vicinity rather than 
reused in the construction of the temple, as was [C 2.5.14€ (Levi 1933: $1). The 
upper and right edges of 12A are original; the left edge has been re-cut. The upper 
edge of 12B is original; the right and left edges have been re-cut. The original shape 
of the blocks cannot be determined, but they appear to have been fairly large, ^* 
suggesting their initial use as wall blocks. The four fragments are currently 
cemented together to form a rectangular monument. 

12À is a single line of text inscribed from the right across the center of the face. 
D has two lines of text, the first from the right across the top, the second trom the 
left across the lower portion. The text in B> dips down in the middle, presumably 
to avoid a rough spot on the block that was later trimmed otf for reuse; the lower 
half of the letters ZOM are missing, either because they were trimmed off when 
the blocks were re-cut, or because thev were inscribed on a block below. 

The letters in A and B2 appear very similar both in form and height (0.70—0.7$ m., 
omicron: o.4s m.). The letters in B1 are approximately halt the size of the others, 
but the angular head of the rho and the epsilon with a long tail are similar to those 
in A and Bz. If A and B originally belonged to the same monument, it is not 
possible to determine their position relative to one another. 


A [—]9 kapròs | exoy . [—] — — the produce — 
Bote dep. [=] E 

[—1 | TDI onner — — is to owe nothing — 
A 


m: the lower part the vertical stroke is visible. 
o: a faint trace of the lower arc is visible. 
There is a vertical stroke following gamma. 


tt The dimensions of ArzA (a + a); alt: 0.19 M., w: o.78 m; dimensions of Ara B b+ b! y: alt: o. i9 m., 


Wi 0.64 m., max. th: 0.57 m. 


A. Aç. Ana 
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B 


1 Before epsilon there is a space without any traces followed by the lower part of a vertical 
stroke. 

The lower tip of a vertical stroke is visible atter rho. 

2 o: the ghost of the upper curve is visible. 

i; the left leg is visible. 


Opelen (‘owe’) permits the identification of B as a part of a provision from a law 


concerning the assessment or payment of debts. ‘Produce’ and ‘owe’ occur 
together in Ele13.5. 


Axosı (Jeffery 1949: 34-6 with Figs. 10-14, K 105, VER I.29). 
Law regulating workers. ¢.525—500. Heraklion Museum 
(Inv. no. 279a * b). Fic. 16 


Seventeen lines of text inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the right on two joining 
fragments of a smoothly dressed limestone block (a = 1-7; b = 7-18), acquired by the 
Heraklion Museum in 1947. The local families of Axos who had discovered the 
fragments reported that both were found on the acropolis. The left and lower edges 
of b are preserved. The text is complete at the left; it is not possible to determine if 18 is 

the final line of the inscription. Jeffery 1949: 36 suggested that the block may have come 

trom the corner of an exterior wall of the temple on the east slope of the acropolis. 

| Merl ...66...] -— 


{..¢4..]|.8 rav] 0 — | 


|- Jew | row A ery 3-4 — the worker and — 
a DEDT, KA r| -| 
$ | es | Fegryn UTy $7 6 


— M X and | the worker agree — 
auvyvoier | | 


|- Fedora Fe 7 8 -= of the worker in the event that he 


should accept a pledge — 


9-10 oM wel]... or we sell — 


vekpepak| aec | 


|- - Jopeefa 7 " 
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10. medtdozt| eĝa —- | 


[— ]1dxorra o- [1-12 — Ity staters — 
TAUTYPAS [— | 
| —] ró Tóka K- 13-14. — to the one who is kossnos at 
ogg ov| ri — | the time — 

15 [—ls | ac py 16-16 — if not Boazro| mios(?) — 
Boul pol «c —] 
[—]e «óop- 17-18 -—— kosmos five (2) ~- 


os mev| re (?) —] 


Fic. 16. Axos1 


i X Jeftery suggests that rho is also possible, but the oblique stroke does not resemble the 
upper part of the head of the rho of this mason. 


I78 AXOS 


e: all four strokes of the epsilon are visible, but Jeffery notes that the rectangular shape of 
the letter resembles more an eta. 

r: the lower half of a vertical stroke is visible; kappa, pr, and word division (vertical stroke) 
are also possible. 

2 The lower tip of an oblique stroke is visible before the sigma. 

Jeffery records traces of a letter after #psilon, but we do not. 

3—4 ror Z[epya Jarav: 70v Fepyaarar is also possible. 

s s: three oblique strokes are visible. Jeflery 1949 prefers ns, but because the second and 
third strokes extend to the bottom of the letter space, san is preferable. 

7 5: adv. "where" or ‘when’, but the temporal meaning ‘when’ seems to be required here; 
tor the use of 4 + subj. without xa, see Willetts 1967: 67-8. 

8 <: the lower part of the vertical and the lower oblique of kappa are visible. 

7-8 frexvpax| cer] = Att. éreyupdon; tvexvpax|[ oovri] is also possible. tvextpa | [—] Jeffery. 

9-10 droóióógu| efa]: azo8(Goyu| e] is also possible; see com. on G41.4.7-8. 

13 røra = róre (Dialect 33). 

16 Boatpo[ pio uyrós?] Jeffery. The absence of the definite article recommends the restor- 
ation of the term as the month name rather than as the festival name rà Boalpol uia]. 

17 [6 d]e? Jetfen. 


It appears that a considerable amount of text has been lost at the right, thus 
making it impossible to conclude very much about the subject, but the law clearly 
regulates the activities of workers, who are mentioned three times in 3-7. 

s—6 imply that a worker has the legal standing to enter into an agreement with 
someone else (the polis? a secunty-holder?) and so is probably a citizen, either of 
Axos or perhaps of another polis, rather than an individual of dependent status; 
but the possibilitv that a slave or serf could make an agreement on his own cannot 
be ruled out (Introd. 5A7). 

7-8 These lines (which do not necessarily belong to the same provision as 5-6) 
provide for the securing of a debt. For the meaning of inekurazo (‘accept a 
pledge’), see comm. ad G43Baz7-8. The verb could be restored as either singular 
or plural, and if the former, the subject could be the worker, the one with whom 
the worker came to an agreement (3-4), or someone else entirely. 

9-10 The first-person verbs are puzzling. Jeffery concludes that they suggest 
‘the wording of some kind of testimony or oath’. Elsewhere such verbs occur only 
in the enactment formula of Dar and in an uncertain context in G87, neither of 
which sheds much light on their use here. 

11-12 prescribe a monetary amount of at least thirty staters. Jeffery suggests 
restoring *[thir [ty^; *fiftv^ is also possible. 

15-16 preserve the only reference to the month Beazromtos ( Boedromtios) on 
Crete. It is possible that the month establishes a temporal limit for some activity, 
as does the occurrence of a month name in Dr. If 17-18 belong to the same 
provision, the kosmos was perhaps required to do something before the beginning 


of or dunng the month. 
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Axosz (SEG 23.565, Manganaro 196«, Bile çí no. 4s, VER II. (8). Law 
concerning payment of fines. c.$00-4€$0. Rethymno Museum 
(Inv. no. 39). Fic. 17 


Axosi is inscribed on the front and back faces of a grey limestone stele. No 
original edge is preserved. Both are inscribed boustrophedon, 3A beginning at 
the left and B at the right. By preserves the only example of archaic paragraphing, 
from Axos (Introd. 3D). 

The shapes of the letters on both faces are very similar and may well have been 
inscribed by the same mason; itso, A and B may belong to the game text. They also 
share two orthographic features: all iotas face left and a vertical stroke is used for 
mn (A8). The letter xi is represented here for the first time at Axos (A3, 6); its 
peculiar form (three parallel vertical strokes with a horizontal stroke across the 
top) may be compared with the xi that appears in several inscriptions from Argos 
that date to the period c.475-450 (Jeffery 1990: 151-2). 


A [— ]ovra | — | — 
[— |] éry ror [— | — he should have the — 
[— uh) vpa£ai[ ev — ] — they should not (?) exact payment — 


[— ro rov »v[— ] 

s [—]waota[— |] 
[— 7]ea£ade]v [—] — they should exact payment — 
[— ]a« ró, e[—] — to the — 


Fic. 17. Axos2A 
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[—] KOOHOL [—] — to the kosmos (2) — 
[— 9]. Jol] 

B [—] o [— ] — 
| —]vo8e| —] = 
[—] róxa [p (2) —] — —then— 
[—]acdo«[—] = 

5 [—] š ovr.[—] = 


A 

VER publish only side A. 

1 [— Jovran[ — ]: £orra VER, but the zera is not visible. Perhaps a number, e.g. [rp dk Jovra. 

3 [— 4]5: [—a¿ de n] Manganaro. uy is likely, but not certain. 

s €: the complete circumference of the circle is clearly visible, but there is no trace of an 
interior dot or cross-bar. 

[—Jwaoa[—]: [— ñu ](vas 6a[—] Manganaro. 

> a: the lower part of the left oblique is visible. 

[—]e ror e[— ]: [—]a« 79 ve[ — ]Manganaro, Bile; [—Ja roi é[pevza?] or e[omparra.] VER 
are only possible if the terms are dat. sing. (the nom. pl. article is of not ro(, Bile 205 n. 
192). 

8 «: the lower part of tota is visible. 

«oopo: dat. sing. or nom. pl. 

9 Manganaro records a dotted omicron before the tau. 


B 

2 vo 6€ [— ] or dudde| «a — J? 

y róra = róre: also possible are | —]ro kalu (2) —] or [—] 76/779 «kalu (?) — ]. 

Manganaro records a mu after the alpha. 

4 6: nothing of the interior dot or cross-bar of theta is visible. 

s A short oblique stroke at bottom right of the letter space before omicron is visible, 
perhaps kappa? 

--— P— Dec E —M———— 


DAIALA 
Site 


Datala was situated in north central Crete between Knossos and Lato, but its precise 
location remains uncertain. The toponym has been restored in a fate second 
century description of the border of Lato where the majority of the landmarks 
used to trace the border are natural features (LC 1.16.5, line 64 Datel alla|). 
Faure (1967: 99-100 and map) identifies this Date alla| as a peak on the border 
between Lato and Lyktos high up on the cast side of the Lasithi massif. The 
toponym has also been restored in LyktosrB4-$ (n. and comm. ad loc.) where it 
appears to be a place to the west of the Lasithi massif in the vicinity of Lykros. 
Watrous 1982: 39-40 suggests that the ancient settlement at Agios Giorgios 
Papoura in northern Lasithi was Datala. Evidence for habitation there dates 
from the Early Iron Age through the Archaic period (¢.970-480), when it was 
the largest settlement in this area. Viviers 1994 identifies Datala with the ancient 
remains at Aphrati where Levi 1927-9 located one of the nucleated settlements of 
ancient Arkades. 

The remains at Aphrati (Prophitis Elias) include a small classical or Hellenistic 
fortress at the summit of the hill that was supplied with water from a cistern (Levi 
1927—9: 32—7; Coutsinas 2013: 419, no. 22), residential districts on the protected 
eastern slopes of the acropolis dating from the sixth century to c.400 (Levi 1927-9: 
38-57, Lebessi 1973: 458-60), and an archaic hearth building with benches along 
its interior walls located on the southeast slope of the acropolis that was in use 
during the seventh and sixth centuries. Lebessi, who excavated the building, 
identified it as a temple (Lebessi 1970: 415-18, 1973: 455-8). Viviers 1994: 244-9 
suggested instead that it was an andreion or bouleuterion (for the andreton at 
Datala, sec DarBit-14 and comm. ad A2-3). Early Iron Age cemeteries 
(¢.970-630) were located on the upper western slopes of the acropolis (Levi 
1927-9: 78-400; for a tomb of the sixth century, see Lebessi 1983). 


Text 


Da: (SEG 27.631, J-MD, VER I.22). Agreement concerning 
the appointment of a poinikastas. c.500. British Museum 
1969. 4-2.1. FIGS. 18, 19 


Dai is inscribed on the nwo faces of a semi-circular bronze plaque, resembling in 
form a mitra (abdominal guard). If in its original use the object was a functional 
mitra, the mitra's tvpically convex form appears to have been hammered flat prior 
to inscribing ( Raubitschek 1972). Most of the right edge of A (lett edge of B) and 
the upper left edge of A (upper right edge of B) are preserved. A few letters have 
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been lost at the left edge of A (right edge of B) and along the bottom of A. The 
upper edge appears to have been trimmed prior to inscribing, removing the upper 
half of two of the three holes that were punched along the upper edge (the central 
hole is completely preserved) and used for attaching the mitra to a belt (if 
functional), hanging the object for display, or both. 

The provenance of this inscribed bronze mitra or mitra-like object is not 
known. The alphabet, particularly the use of two concentric circles for omega 
(rendered here with the sign e), suggests that it comes from somewhere in the 
vicinity of Lvktos and possibly Aphrati (J-MD 122-3). For the sign at Aphrati, see 
SEG 52.830-1, 834-5 (inscribed bronze armor believed to have come from Aph- 
rati, seventh to sixth centuries). VER assert that the object comes from the archaic 
hearth building at Aphrati (sce above Site) where fragments of bronze armor were 
discovered. This is possible, but by no means certain. 

The text on A, which begins at the right with an enactment formula (A1—-2), 
consists of twentv-rwo lines written boustrophedon. It is possible that one line 
of text has been lost at the bottom of A. B consists of seventeen lines of text 
written boustrophedon beginning at the right. There is a vacat at the end of B17 
and sufficient space below Bı? for the upper parts of letters to be visible were 
there another line of text. It appears, then, that the end of the text on B is 
preserved. 

The letters on the rwo sides are quite similar. Onlv in the case of gamma, 
inscribed as a nearlv vertical long stroke with a very short oblique head on À and, 
in the single example on B (B6), as a triangular letter with two long oblique 
strokes, do the letter forms on the two sides differ. J-CMD 119-20 noted that the 
text on B gives the overall impression that it was produced by a more accom- 
plished writer than the text on A, suggesting that there were two writers and that 
the texts on the two faces, though clearly related, may not have been continuous 
(cf. van Effenterre 1973: 45-6 and Koerner 1981: 188-9 who identify B11—1:7 as an 
addendum). We imagine instead that the writer realized as he started writing on 
B that he would have ample room to complete his assignment and so he began to 
torm slightly larger letters (A: 0.003-0.006 m; B: 0.004-0.008 m), which in turn 
enabled him to shape them better. We believe that the text on B continues that on 
A (comm. ad Bı). 

[t is difficult to envisage Dar, with its small letters written on a thin and fragile 
sheet of bronze, as a public document in the same sense as the laws and agree- 
ments that were inscribed on stone. We suggest that Dar may have been written 
for and possibly even by Spensithios as a personal copy for himself and his family, 
perhaps copied from a public inscription in the city. 

The Jetter forms, morphology, and the absence of word division indicate a date 


of c.soo (J-MD 420-2). 
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We have autopsied the inscription. Even with the aid of magnification (a hand 
lens) the letters are very ditficult to make out. In dotting letters, we follow for the 
most part J-MD 122-3. 


A 
Oni. éFaóe daraAebat kai éamévaajcey HAs m 
Lrevahiou, ano mvÀav mévre ám exnatas, Oporná- 
v T€ Kai üáréÀeuav rrávrTOv AUTOL TE Kai yevu O- 
ç Ka TOA rà apoo Td T€ Gina kac ravÜpómwa 
$ mowKdlev re Kat pvapovevFyv. rowixalev de 
[7 ]óÀ« «ai pevaprovedFev ra dapoaa pre ta fo 
a pyre TavOpOmwa pndév’ áÀov at ur) E neva(fl|i]- 
[o]v adrov re kai yevuav Tovu, al uù) ératpoi T- 
€ «at KéAovro 7) avTOs E mevailos 7] yevia 
ro [7]óvv dane popis elev r6v [vl] Ov of n'es. 
pabov dé Sdpev Tô êviavro TOi mrowdx«]- 
[a ]arat mevtyQovTa re mpoQóos KAEUKLO- 
ç «yóv[ . lel.. ]s ixarióapkutos 9) <aÀ[ 9 ]- 
os: Sopev ðe rO kÀeUQos és TO nópo ð- 
I5 70 Ka Aj EA€aOat. at dé py 8o( TO ràel ôọ ]- 
[o]s ade... o[¢.3-4]al . Jed... 5 Qoop- 
os emeatages d[c.4]e.4]Ae[ . Jex[ . ] 
[1 ?]oat andoriaļı . Jaf . Jae n adrota- 
t...70A[ . . Javeanpev rO, Qåo- 
20 [uo c.7 Jel š ] TEE VLA nel : ] . Q- 
[c2] rò Fioov Aaxev Qo[ opo: ? Jao[ c.4] 
Pus eced edges tenor lalate Cass 


1—5 Gods. The Dataleis decided and we the polis promise to Spensithios, from the tribes 
five from each, rations and full tax exemption to himself and his offspring so that they 
both write and remember for the polis public matters both sacred and secular. 

s-10 Noone other than Spensithios himself and his offspring is to write and remember tor 
the polis public matters, neither sacred nor secular, unless chosen or bidden by either 
Spensithios himself or his offspring, the majority of his sons who are adults. 

11-185 Asan annual stipend it (the polis?) is to give the pornikastasfifty prokoot of must, [— | 
worth twenty drachmas (?), or bronze; it is to provide the must from whatever portion he 
should wish to take (the must). 

15-16 If he (?) should not give the must [—] 

16-17 [— | the kosmos who is in charge [— J 

18-19 | — ] without fault [—] not to them [— ] 

19-20 [—] to the kos os — ] revenue from the sacred precinct [—] 

21 |—] is to obtain the equal to the kof 5505? —] 
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Fiu 18. DaiA (drawing after JP) 


- # ` - 

TÒ Floor Àakév TOV mrouikacrar- KAL TapHLE- — 

x , ` *. 9 , 
v Kal aurpev èni re Óniov Kat en avOpont- 

, v ` > , bad ` ` 
vOv TAVTE OTE kai O QOJhOS €i) kat TOV TOLL- 
L5 ` T , 
Kaordr. kai órikt Ka AOL tapevs phi diado- 
` , ` ` 
s — [s] Aver re ra apoo Oúpara ro(v) rowixacra- 


v kai rà reuévia €xev. uj! émdypav Hul e ]- 
| e) nde púrior aidev ror moutgaordv. - 
(xa 6€, órepov xa LOAnTat 0 rouixao|1]- 
[a]s, at ep of áÀo« «prjaera:, Hv Qoo[[ 1]]- 
10 pot d Ócxa Fou réÀerat, are ÔE ovdde 
€v. Òi kara és avõpýiov 660€ Ó- 
éka méÀeQus KpeOv de xa QQ: àÀo|[«] 
| a? |dpoovrat kai Tò éreviasriov- TO 
6€ Àdkatov avvFaÀe. dào b€ u| nó ] 
15 [é€]v émavavoov ñuev at ka py Ane 
dopev- huer e Ta Gena 7[ Oc] 
| c4 loro. vacat 


1-6 The potnikastas is to obtain the equal; wheresoever the kosmos should be, so too the 
poinikbastas is to be present and attend at both sacred and secular (activities), and for 
whatever god there should be no clear (?) priest, the poinikastasis to perform the public 
sacrifices and to have the revenue from the sanctuary (2). 

6-11 There is to be neither seizure of the person nor of the property of the poinikastas. AS 
for a trial, whichever the poinikastas wishes, he is to use, just as the others, or his trial will 
be before a kosmos, but not any other way. 


1^ D VYNNA es 
int OTC a, 
MA HIM 000201 
vo NOT 
AAT AZ 
SAR OTE P ONK 
MOQ AR: Í Ó 
o2AA1FA 05 
(qaMQan 
m oe MEI 
NE PAK TOf 
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Keay. Dai B (drawing after JP) 


11716 (As) dikain to the andreion he shall give ten axes of meat when the others offer the 
first fruits (?) and the yearly obligation (2); but he will collect (?) the /aksion, Nothing 
other is to be required unless he should wish to give. 

16-17. The sacred matters are to be for the [— ]. 


A 

I €faóe AaraAebac kai éomevo' d uév móAis, “The Datalcis resolved. Whereas the city poured 
a libation for Spensithios’ ( Raubitschek 1972); but the sense would be very strained and, 
as Beattie 1975: 11 notes, there is no answering é. 

Auradeda:: the ethnic also occurs in the signature written on the ring-handle of a sixth- 
century bronze vase from the sanctuary of Hermes and Aphrodite at Kato Syme 
Viannou, Aaydbetos émóeo` 6 daraAés (Lebessi 1975b: 191). 

éarévaapeg = éanévaayev (orévdw). The first three strokes of the final san are visible; J-MD 
and JP record the fourth stroke of the san taintly in their drawings. For the first-person 
plural, cf. G87.2. 

2 For the personal name Zrevoc&ios, which is not otherwise attested, see comm. ad A1, 
B4-6. 

2—3 Opomáv = rpodyy; Dialect 1, 5. 

3 yerna = yevea; Dialect 3. 

3-4 6s «a: this is the only occurrence of the conjunction ws in our texts. J-MD 148 
propose that it belongs to a pre- Doric substrate and was replaced elsewhere on Crete 
by di. We understand às as indicating both purpose and condition (“in order that he 
might’, ‘on the condition that he"). xa (= àv) is rare with «s (= wore). lt is also possible 
that dora = wore (but cf. J-MD 131). 

4 Td ré Ora kai rdvÜpómwa: the same expression in G72.10.42-3 with ra Oiva. 

s ¢: the vertical and upper horizontal strokes are legible. 
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mowixáčer: most scholars understand the verb to mean ‘to write’ and derive it from dot 
(‘purple-red’), but its precise formation is uncertain (sec J-MD 133). Beattie's 1975: 
26-31 association of mowixačer with mou (*blood-money’, *requital") has found few 
adherents. Cf. Ele11 mowal oie (?)] and Eltynia: TOULKYG. 

praporei y: cf. prapovetFev in the next line. The latter is the standard form (Dialect 20), 
and J-MD 133 and others conclude that -yr is an error; but more likely it is ‘another 
example of the occasional variation we find between epsilon and cta? (Bile 236). 

8 rórv = rovde | Dialect 35); see also Eler1.3, 4 and Lyktos1B. J-MD 133-4 attribute this 
form to a pre-Doric, Arcado-Cyprian substrate, rather than to later influence. They 
observe that if Dai comes trom Aphrati, where the pronoun 98e is attested in the same 
sense as Attic oñros, the pronominal system at Aphrati was the same as that of Arcadian 
where ore looks backward and 08e looks forward. For the use of oóe at Aphrati, see SEG 
$2.831—5, 837-40 (inscribed bronze armor believed to have come from Aphrati, seventh- 
sixth century’). 

éraipoe: the derivation is uncertain; see note on G21.7, where we discuss the possible 
meanings ‘persuade’ or ‘choose’ (someone else to write and remember). 

10 Óponms = ópoue(s; sec Dialect 40 and Introd. 5A2. 

12-13 xAevxcos: a variant spelling of (the gen. sing. of) yAeoxos ‘must’, ‘new wine? (cf. 
G77B3). 

13 v: J-MD record the upper ups of the two oblique strokes. 

«móv] .]el ..]s: J-MD 137 suggest that the 7e (in 12) points to a xac, here crasis of «aí and a 
word beginning in é€-/7-, i.e. «ai évày- (or nvdy-). Beattie 1975: 32—3 suggests xai 
éróvripas and the otherwise unattested meaning of ‘storage jar’ for évdurnp; cf. Hesy- 
chius s.v. évÓvras- aPÀwros orduuvos, possibly a storage jar fitted with pipes for drawing off 
liquid. The form may be a genitive with ixarióapkuéos ('twentv-drachmas worth of?) or 
an accusative plural (figs or storage jars ‘worth twenty drachmas"). 

13-14 xnA[o]ós (= yaàxoús): A: we read the two oblique strokes that resemble a /ambda or 
the first two strokes of nu, san, or mu. J-MD 138 read rho (or lambda? 138 n. 23), 
although the rhos in Dars have rounded heads; o: J-MD record the upper right curve of 
the omicron. 

J-MD 138 read «ap[ Jos, although as they note, the plural would be unusual. They also 
suggest «a4A[ > Jos, a variant of the receptacle <dÀmu or xáAmr. Beattie’s suggestion (1975: 
34), xáp| o|v jos from «appov ‘of greater value’, appears to be too long. 

14 ès = ex: Dialect 14. 

pópo: here in the sense of ‘plot of land’, especially a vineyard; see J-MD 139, Bile 134 n. 240. 

14-15 OTO = Orabev;, see G72.5.23 and Willetts ad loc. 

16 |o] J-MD record the last three strokes of the san. 

ade... J- MD record the vertical and upper two strokes of the epsilon, traces of three 
letters between epsilon and san, and tour oblique strokes of sa» or mit. 

aide...: al 6€| rui] = O€y7a0 (Beattie 1975: 35) ‘as he may request’, but the recorded traces 
arc not consistent with the tau and tota of rac. 

€90...5: J-MD record the traces of three letters between delta and san including possibly a 
circular letter before san. 

17 9: the left portion of the curve of the omicron is visible. 


ri JMD record the vertical stroke and the horizontal stroke at the left, 

A: the Janbda appears to be complete in J-MD's drawing. 

érearaQos: cÍ. Gia4g-pi, Qóapos 0 maras, and Introd. Cra. 

i8 amdoniale. Jal. [ac J-MD record faintly the three alphas. 

amdoria = aBAdBea ‘without fault (also in Gz$A9-:0; G8r.12 14; A2.10; Ag.2?), 

18-19 adrotat OF abrocs (| c.3—4]| are possible. 

19 ¢...7: J-MD record traces of three letters between the dota and the pi consistent with 
mu, niu, and san, 

avegyuev: J-M D's drawing suggests that the first su could be san, and the second san could 
be mu; the eta and mu are recorded faintly. 

egnpev: possibly éguev = é£eivai, but we would expect exo- before the vowel (J-MD 141). 

20 €: J-MD record the epsilon faintly. 

reu évia: See n. on B6. 

mel . ] . 9: JP records an alpha before qoppa; J-MD record only the left oblique stroke. 

21 6: J-MD record the omicron faintly. 

12 a: J-MD record the vertical stroke and upper two oblique strokes of the alpha (epsilon is 
also possible). 


B 

1 rò Figov Aakév róv mrowikaarár: probably continues from the bottom of A, which would 
supply a context for understanding rò Fiaov. 

y mávre is not Otherwise attested. 

4-5 pre 9c!aAo[s]: J-MD and most others read uù fScado[ . ] and understand the second 
word (or words) as some sort of verbal expression. J-MD suggest £àia Ao[ én] or Aoc, but 
note that Aco is attested as the optative of Aw (see Bile 227-9). VER apparently think the 
verb is understood and take the second word as an adjective, ‘(for all the gods for whom) 
there is no special (‘particulier’) priest’. We agree with this general sense, but follow 
Beattie 1975: 36 in reading una. We then understand àíaAo[s] as ‘clear’, tollowing 
Hesychius, s.v. déaAov: davepov; óvaÀas- ras Aas xai $avepás. Other suggestions include 
i&taAog (Merkelbach 1972: 102), but the trace he reads at the right edge of Bs, if 
accurately recorded by J-MD, cannot belong to a san, and 60° aAo[v], ‘through a deputy’ 
(Beattie), which is possible, but the formulation strikes us as odd. 

6 rà reuévia: we follow VER in taking this as a derivative of répevos (‘sanctuary’), meaning 
‘sanctuary things’ (Le. revenue). J-MD suggest it is the plural of répevos, but it is 
difficult to understand in what sense an official could ‘have’ a sanctuary. 

6-7 Among the uncertainties in this sentence are the force of 473’... wide, the meanings 
Of émdypar and púrior and the syntactical role of rór rouuxaarádr. We take up the first 
three here; tor the fourth, sce the comm. 

YÒ’... ure. The first unde could be a conjunction, in which case the double prohibition is 
likely to refer to the role of the porntkastas as priest, or, as we preter, it could be an 
adverb, in which case the sentence is in asyndeton and addresses a new topic. 

éráypav: the noun is not otherwise attested, but éraypos means ‘in quest ot prey’ ( Aristotle 
HA 616b34 of herons; Callimachus, Hecale E74.23-4 (Hollis) of thieves’ hands), and 
aypéw Means ‘capture/take’. J-MD 142 suggest ‘capture /seizure', and this seems most 
likely, though a derivation from ayeípw 'gather/collect? cannot be excluded. 
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pvrior (= óúoior) has a range of meanings relating to seizing or holding property owed to 
one: in M&L 42B41 (a fifth-century agreement among Knossos, Tvlissos, and Argos) it 
means a ‘fine’. Most scholars understand it as distraint of property, perhaps to entorce a 
legal obligation (Koerner 1981: 187-8). 

aêr = aiper; Dialect 30. 

7-11 We follow the reading of Gschnitzer 1974: 271-3; for J-MD the sentence ‘remains 
almost completely obscure’. 

7-8 5ixa: either (as we prefer) a nom. pendens used as a heading (‘as for a trial’), or with ‘to 
be’ understood (‘there is to be a trial’). 

8 Orepov = ómorepor adv. ‘in whichever way’. 

dOAnrat = BwAnra: or possibly Fara: (= BovAnrar). The sign / is not otherwise attested on 
Crete, but it resembles a deta attested on Thera (Jeflery 1990: 308, B4). Beta does not 
occur elsewhere in Dax for comparison. Digamma for beta is not securely attested in 
Crete; for a possible example, see n. ad Lyktos1A6. 

9 x: J- MD record the vertical and upper oblique strokes of the kappa. 

Kpynoetat = ypnoera:, With dcxac understood (‘use the tral’ = ‘stand trial); VER read 
kpyoerainy, but this form is impossible. 

nv = 7 v = 7 ev. As Gschnitzer notes, órepov implies two alternatives joined by 7, and if we 
read 7, é seems to be the only possible interpretation of the nu; see Eltz.6 and Bile 93 n. 
83. However, the use of év + dat. to identify the presiding magistrate at a trial is not 
otherwise attested in Crete. 

[[=]]: the = appears to be an error. 

IO réAerat: réAoga serves as the future of eiui (Bile 248). 

&Àe = aXAn: ‘otherwise’ (cf. mavre doze, B3). 

11. és for eis before a vowel is exceptional. Sce J-MD 143-4 and Dialect 14. 

12 d: is probably temporal. The comparative (‘as’) cannot be ruled out (so Beattie 1975: 
40-1), but is never attested with the subjunctive. The temporal sense is otherwise 
attested on Crete in IC 1.9.1, lines 104-8 (Dreros, third-second century); see note on 
G72.6.15-16. J-MD read the conditional a: «a, but it would be odd to make his 
contribution depend on all the others contributing. VER also read à: but translate 
‘when’. 

QO: = Kal ot. 

o: J-MD record the upper left portion of the omicron. 

13 (ám? lápgoovra: J-MD; [év]aápouvra: ‘inaugurate’ Beattie 1975: 41; [éz ]ápQovra: is also 
possible as is the uncompounded verb àpoovra:. 

To émeviabTior is not Otherwise attested; for the meaning ‘annual offering’, see J-MD. 

14 Adcowy is not otherwise attested. J-MD suggest that it might be connected with 
Aaxàvo and its derivative Adés ‘a share/portion of land’; Beattie 1975: 43 derives it 
from Aç ‘ballot; van Effenterre 1973: 43 suggests a connection with Adyvos ‘wool’, 
perhaps the woolly hide from the sacrificial animal. 

avvFaAec: perhaps a form of aveeuéo, meaning ‘press together/collect? (JI-MD). Beattie 
1975: 42—3 reads awflaAci. 

s7 [c.g |loroe: | mpecy |foron (= mpeaPevtatw) )-MD. 
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Dar records an agreement between the polis of Datala and Spensithios and His 
offspring. JMD 148-9 observe that this is the carliest detailed record of the 
creation of an important public office, that of the poisikastas. Ht is possible that 
the office already existed and we have here only a new appointment to it, but the 
amount of detail included in the agreement suggests that it is new, 

The text written on side A records the main terms of the agreement: the 
principal activities that Spensithios and his offspring will perform for the polis 
(writing and remembering all public matters, both sacred and secular), the tenure 
of the office (for life, heritable, and exclusive to Spensithios and his descendants), 
and the compensation that the polis promises to provide Spensithios and his 
successors (rations, tax exemption, and an annual salary). The agreement con: 
tinues onto B where the text further defines Spensithios’ official duties, grants him 
certain rights at law, and states his obligations to the andreion. 

As regards Spensithios’ civic status, we are persuaded by J-MD 149 that because 
he offers sacrifices on behalf of the polis (B4-6) and belongs to an andreton 
(B11-14), he was very probably a citizen of the community where he served as 
poinikastas. 295 Van Effenterre (1973: 37—9, 1979) takes the fact that he receives a 


! : TET. 
salary together with rations and tax exemption as proof that he was an alien." 


A 

172 The enactment clause refers to two or possibly three groups: the Dataleis, the 
polis, and a group consisting of five men from each tribe. Scholars have debated at 
great length the identity of the Dataleis, their relationship to the polis, the 
implications of the transition from the third person ‘the Dataleis decided’ (literally 
‘it pleased’ the Dataleis) to the first person espensames ‘we promised’, and the role 
of the tribal representatives in the legislative process. Among their suggestions are 
that the Dataleis are the politically authoritative members of the polis ( Datala) that 
passed this decree (Gschnitzer 1974, Viviers 1994), the members of a civic sub- 
group (startos, tribe, or clan) of the (unknown) polis that passed this decree ( J— 
MD 1970, Ruzé 1983), or the inhabitants of Datala, an outlying hamlet dependent 
upon the (unknown) polis that passed this decree (van Effenterre 1973: 35-7, who 
suggests that the enacting polis was Lato). Parallels from Lyktos (Lyktos1) and 
Gortyn (G78) for the collective use of the citv-ethnic with ewade (ewade Lyktioist, 
ewade tois Gortyniois) strongly support the first alternative (see further Introd. 
4B1).°° [f the Dataleis are the members of the political class of the polis of Datala, 


408 “hina Gç * , 
^^ J-MD i4» (and 135) also note that Spensithios" sons could be dromes, adults), à term they take to 


include citizenship, but this is not certain; see Introd. $À2. 
*^^ Cf Gorlin 1988 who took this as an indication of the interest of the polis in ensuring that the 
pornikastas maintained his citizen status hv guarantecing that he was able to meet his obligations to his 
andreion, on the assumption that in this requirement Datala resembled Sparta. Sce further Introd. 2C. 
ae" Note also the sixth-century artist's signature, *Damothetos the Datales’ (n. ad Ai). In Crete the use ot 
a citv-ethnic as part of à person's name is more likely than the use of the name of a civic sub-unit. See 


Perlman 1996: 245-52. 
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what, then, is the role of the tribal representatives? The phrase "from the tribes five 
(men) from cach? appears to be used in apposition to the term polis, i.c. ‘and we 
the polis, (represented by) five (men) from each of the tribes". ^* For the tribes in 
Crete, see further Introd. 4B. 

1 ‘We promise’: the verb espensames, trom spendo ‘to pour a libation’, is not 
otherwise attested in the laws from Crete, although the compound epispendo 
occurs several times in G72 in the sense of *pledge/ promise’ ,*° 
to the practice of offering a libation to seal the promise. Here the tribal represen- 
tatives may have poured a libation on behalf of the entire polis to secure their 


9 - . 
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promise to uphold and enforce the provisions of the agreement. The process, 
then, included a decision by the politically authoritative body to make this 
agreement with Spensithios, followed bv a libation and a promise performed by 
representatives of the tribes that bound the community to uphold the decision. 
We may compare Dri where the kosmos, the damzot, and the ‘twenty of the polis’ 
swore an oath as part of the enactment process. 

2 The name of Spensithios may have special significance (Willetts 1972). It is 
formed from the root spend- ‘to pour a libation’ (see above on A1) and the noun 
thios ‘god’. Such names often reflect the occupation of the person's father or his 
paternal ancestors more generally, and may indicate that Spensithios’ ancestors 
held a pnesthood, as indeed Spensithios himself might have. 

2-5 The first provision states the essence of the agreement: the duties of 
Spensithios and his offspring and the obligations of the polis in return. 

2-3 The polis promises rations (thropa) and full tax exemption; cf. G87, which 
mentions the rememberer ( mnamon) of the esprattai and the receipt of rations by 
someone, but it is not possible to determine if it is the mnamon who receives 
them. Zhropa here may reter to the food that a citizen was required to contribute 
for consumption in the andreion as it does in A1.15 (tropan in antreiot); it is 
distinct from the annual salary ( misthos) described here in Da1A 1-415. 

4-5 Spensithios is hired to write and remember public matters, both sacred and 
secular, for the polis. How did these two activities function in practice? So far as we 
know, the early Cretan poleis used writing in an official capacity primarily to 
record public laws and agreements. It is possible, as J-MD 149 suggest, that the 
office of potnikastas was new and that a growing need to record public documents 
in writing led to its creation, Either more documents were being created or 
perhaps documents that had earlier been remembered were now to be written 


8 wc Je MD 129 lor parallels trom Chios and Eretria. Cf. Beattie 1975: 23, who understands polis here 
to indicate an executive council and "from the tribes five from cach" appositively, i.c. tand we the council, 
consisting of five men from cach tribe, ratified (the decision of the Dataleis)'. But if the polis was an 
established body ta council), then there would be no reason to specify its composition. 

$^ (21.4.41 3,5-4 4,611, 6.14 34,6 19-20, 6.21: 2, 10.28: 9, «f. Gortyns (?). 
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down. In any case, the poinikastas would be the one to put all such documents in 
writing. He was obliged to accompany the kosmosin all of his official duties (B, 4), 
and it is reasonable to suppose thar he was tasked with. remembering what 
happened as the posmos conducted the business of the polis and writing down 
any legislation or other documents that resulted. from this business. In sum, 
Spensithios for the most part remembered the details of official public business 
(which made him an authoritative witness of that business), and recorded public 
enactments in writing. See further Gagarin 20082: 119-21. 

4 ‘Both sacred and secular’: the same expression, with a minor difference in 
wording (see n.) occurs in G72.10.42-3. 

s ‘Write’: neither poinikazen nor poinikastas, the agent noun derived from it, is 
otherwise attested for certain, though either of them might have originally stood 
in Eler: ( pointka| —]). Most scholars (c.g. J-MD; Edwards and Edwards 1974) 
associate the verb with the noun phoinix in one of its two senses, ‘Phoenician’ or 
(the color) ‘purple-red’, and understand it to mean *write'.? 7? Poinikastas would 
then mean either ‘writer’ or *colorist'."/! The historical connection between the 
Phoenician and Greek alphabets was recognized already in antiquity. Herodotus 
(5.57-8) claims that Ionians living around Cadmean Boeotia at first called the 
Greek letters phornikeia after the Phoenicians who had introduced them. The 
entrenchment clause of an early fifth-century inscription from Teos in Ionia 
recording curses to be pronounced bv public officials each year against anyone 
who defaces the text by cutting out the letters (photntkeia) or making them 
illegible supports his claim (SEG 31.984, B37—9). The term pointketa is attested 
on Crete (Eltyniar), though without context. 

‘Remember’: Datala also assigned Spensithios and his descendants the job of 
‘remembering’ ( mnamoneumen) public matters, both sacred and secular. The verb 
is not otherwise attested on Crete, but the noun mnamon (Attic »necmón) occurs in 
several laws from Gortyn (Introd. 4C3), where he usually accompanies or is attached 
to other officials (dikastai, ksenios (kosmog ), esprattai). He attended trials and other 
quasi-judicial public proceedings (e.g. renunciation of adoptions in G72.11.14-17) 
and could later testify about what he remembered. In similar fashion, Spensithios 
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must accompany the kosmos on public business ( Bs—4). 


°° The widespread practice of accentuating letters inscribed on stone with red paint has left traces that 
are still visible in, e.g. G72 (and were even more evident when MG viewed this inscription in 1981). Even it 
derived trom a color (e.g. Chantraine 1972: ‘color (letters) red”), however, the verb would still mean ‘write’ 
since it is inconceivable that Spensithios was merely obliged to color letters that had already been insenbed. 
Thus, potutkasen may have combined both senses, writing and writing in red. 

*7 Beattie’s ingenious view that both terms were associated with the noun pone, "blood -monev 
requital, is refuted by Edwards and Edwards 1977; and the mention ot potnikeia in the recently discovered 
Eltynia:, which certainly means ‘writing’ elsewhere, poses an insurmountable obstacle to it. 

*7 [n later times jzémones used writing to record matters and might better be described as writers or 


secretaries, Thus, in Aristotle, Polities 6.8, iy ib the maimon is one of several officials whe recorded (sc. in 
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&-1o The job of ‘writing and remembering’ was heritable and exclusive to 
Spensithios and his offspring. The choice of a successor in the event that there 
was more than one possible candidate appears to have been left up to the family. 
Onlv Spensithios or the majority of his adult male sons (in other words those 
eligible for the job of ‘writing and remembering’) could allow someone from 
outside the family to fill the position. The exclusivity of Spensithios’ appointment, 
its heritability, the absence of a term limit, and the apparent inability of the polis to 
modify or rescind the agreement are extraordinary and differ markedly from the 
(probable) one-vear tenure of the kosmos and the limitation on his (and other 
officials’) holding successive terms (see G14; Dri; Marginesu 2006: 387-9). 
Unlimited tenure makes sense, on the other hand, for a mnamon, whose memory 
serves as an archive of the public business of a community. We do not know the 
details of the tenure of a mnamon at Gortyn, but in one case, at least, he was 
required to testify to what he remembered so long as he was ‘alive and performing 
his civic duties’ (G72.9.31—4), which appears to amount, in essence, to life-time 
tenure. 

Vesting a public office with a particular family is also unusual. Herodotus (6.60) 
notes that at Sparta heralds, butchers, and flute players were hereditary. All three 
of these offices may be regarded as quasi-religious. Hereditary priesthoods were 
also common and in some cases the poinikastas served as priest (B4—6). There may 
be a common thread here (comm. ad B4-6). 

11-14 Spensithios' title, pointkastas, is introduced in the first of several provi- 
sions concerning his annual salary, and from this point on, the agreement refers 
only to the potntkastas (Ai1—12; Bi, Bs-4, Bs—6, B7, B8—9); neither Spensithios 
nor his offspring are mentioned again by name. Why the title conveys only one of 
his two responsibilities (writing) is unclear. It may be that he was already mnamon, 
Or poinikastas may have been shorthand for ‘poinikastas and mnamon’. It is likely 
that a ‘rememberer’, whatever he was called (we have no evidence of the name 
mnamon from any Cretan polis besides Gortyn), existed long before there was a 
need for a writer. 

The salary of the potnikastas consisted of fifty prokoot (a liquid measurement of 
unknown volume) of grape must and something worth twenty drachmas or the 
equivalent value of bronze. G79.6-7 also provides alternative forms of payment of 
wages. Beattie 1975: 32-3 suggests restoring the partially preserved term after 
‘must’ as an otherwise unattested name for a type of storage jar (n. ad A13). 


writing private. agreements, judicial decisions, indictments, and initiations of judicial proceedings. This has 
led several scholars te scc nnamoncumen and porutkazen as synonymous or nearly so (Beattie 1975: 26731; 
Edwards and Edwards 1977: 139; van Fflenterre 6974: 48); but there is no hint of writing in the activities of 
mnamones in Crete, and there would be no point in assigning Spensithios two duties that were essentially 
the same. CE Marginesu 2006: 493 6, who cinphasizes the importance of memory to recording, in writing. 
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Hoa prokoos was roughly the same as an Attic chous, the potntkastas received about 
164 liters per annum. Storage jars sufficient to hold this amount would have been 
quite valuable; it would not be surprising if à storage jar or the equivalent tn 
money (bronze bullion or coin) was included in Spensithios? salary. More surpris 
ing, would be that his wages, unlike those that Gortyn paid for the labor ot free 
men and slaves (G79), do not appear to have included other food staples such as 
barley or figs. This may indicate that unlike the laborers of Gortyn, the poinikastas 
owned land and could be expected to provide food for his family from ir, while the 
polis provided rations (tropa, Az-3) for the pointkastas himself. Or perhaps the 
rations that the polis provided were intended for Spensithios’ whole family, with 
the must being a special extra. 

14-15 The potntkastas determines from which portion (moros) his grape must 
was to come. The term moros is not otherwise attested in Crete. [n a third century 
inscription from Mytilene (1G XII 2.74) it refers to a portion of land, sometimes 
further defined as land cultivated in grapes. Here moros may refer to a plot of land 
cultivated in grapes, or perhaps to the share of produce that an individual paid in 
taxes to the state, as is understood in G77B3 ‘three (shares) of grape must’. There 
Is no reason to suggest that moros refers to public land or to its produce as J-MD 
139-40 suggest. Why the polis allows the pointkastas to choose from where his 
grape must comes eludes us, unless certain plots were known to produce superior 
grapes! 

15-16 ‘If he (2): the responsible party could be the owner of the moros or 
perhaps an official of the polis. 

16-17 If the grape must is not given to the pointkastas the ‘kosmos in charge’ is 
apparently obliged to intervene, presumably by seizing the must for the poinikas- 
tas. The expression ‘kosmos in charge’ (also in Gi4g-p1) suggests that there was 
more than one kosmos at Datala at this time, but it is not possible to determine if 
the expression means ‘chief kosmos’, the kosmos who was responsible tor this 
particular kind of business, or more generally the kosmos who happened to be on 
hand or on duty at the time (Introd. 4C a). 

17-18 If the term ‘without fault’ (aplopia) (18) is connected with the preceding 
provision, it may be that the kosmos was protected from charges being brought 
against him for his actions in securing the grape must on behalf of the poinikastas. 

20 ‘Revenue from the sacred precinct’ (temenia): see below on B4-6, where the 
word recurs. 

21 ‘Ls to obtain the equal’: see below on Bi, where this clause recurs; here we 
can only guess at the context, The restoration of £o[ smos] is likely but not certain. 


B 
| *Is to obtain the equal": the sense is not clear to us but would probably have been 
clarified by the text, now lost, at the bottom of A. Many scholars understand it to 
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mean ‘equal share? (e.g. van Effenterre 1973, Koerner 1981, VER; ct. J-MD 150 
‘equal allotment of rights"); this is possible, but it might also mean something like 
‘equal authorin’. J-MD 141, 146 explain the repetition of the clause here as ‘an 
elaboration of an over short statement...at the end of A, which did not make 
clear what the “equal share" meant! (141 n. 28). 

2 ‘Be present and attend’: Both paremen and sunemen can mean ‘to attend’ or 
‘to be present at’ without implying participation in the activities attended. Sune- 
mcn, on the other hand, can also mean ‘to take part iY (J-MD 149). This has 
suggested to some that the porsnikastas was not only a recorder of but also a more 
active participant in the work of the kosmos (though we do not know what this 
official’s duties were in Datala), and was perhaps himself a specialist kosmos (e.g. 
Raubitschek 1972). But if the restoration of kof smos] in A21 is correct, the expres- 
sion ‘the equal to the kosmos (A21) implies that the pornikastas was not himself a 
kosmos, and that his participation was therefore as a poinikastas, nothing more. 

4-6 The provision is comprehensible despite some uncertainty concerning the 
letters in 4—5, which we understand to mean ‘is not clear’ (n. ad loc.). The 
poinskastas is to perform the public sacrifices for any god whose cult is without a 
priest, and he is to receive the revenue from that god's sacred precinct. This 
enlargement of responsibilities is remarkable, and goes well beyond the writing 
and remembering he has alreadv been charged with (for the possible connection 
ot Spensithios' family with priesthoods, see comm. ad Az). We cannot know how 
many cults this might involve or why a cult may lack a priest; perhaps the regular 
priest was unavailable (had died, was not at home, had temporarily lost his citizen 
status). Or the polis may have created a new cult or may have added new public 
sacrifices to an existing cult. 

6-11 As the comments below indicate, interpretation of this section is prob- 
lematic. In our view it prohibits certain actions either by or (more likely) against 
the potnikastas (6—7 ); in either case, it provides him a choice of legal procedures for 
adjudicating any dispute (7-11). The first sentence (6-7) probably begins with 
asyndeton (Introd. 3D3) indicating a new topic not directly connected with 
Spensithios’ priestly service. 

6-7 ‘Neither seizure of the person (epagran) nor of the property (rhytion)’: 
these are the most likely meanings, though both words are obscure. Epagran 
might instead mean ‘collection’, but if rhytion applies to property, it makes more 
sense for epagran to apply to persons. The seizure could be intended as a means to 
collect an unpaid debt or fine. 

Grammatically, ‘the pointkastas’ could be the agent doing the seizing or the 
victim Whose person or property is seized. The latter is preferable, for it seems 
much more likely that the poinikastas would be protected because of the import- 
ant role he plays in the community and the interest of the polis in maintaining his 
services without interruption than that he (alone) would be prohibited from 
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seizing other persons or property. So Merkelbach (1972, Cischnitzer 1974: 279 4. 
Bravo 1980: 767-9, and VER; cf. van Eflenterre 1973: 43. 5 and Beattie t?s. 7, 
who understand ton poinikastam as the subject of the two infinitives. 

7-11 This provision probably applies to a trial arising out of the prohibitions in 
6—7. If the poinikastas is the victim, as we think likely, he may choose to have the 
case tried either by the same court as ‘the others’, or by the kosmos. This extraor 
dinary privilege indicates the high regard the polis has for his office. It is not clear 
who ‘the others’ are here or which court they usc, but in. Biz ‘the others’ 
contribute to the andreion and thus are most likely the members of the political 
class of Datala. The same group is probably meant here and reference is thus to the 
ordinary court. The provision implies that the kosmos was not the regular judge tor 
the citizens of Datala (Introd. 4Cic, 4€2). The frequent association of the 
poinikastas and the kosmos in managing the day-to-day affairs of the community 
might result in a close relationship that the poinzkastas could use to his advantage 
at trial. 

10711 *... but not any other way’: Bravo 1980: 768-9 takes this as an implicit 
reference to a foreigners’ trial (ksenta dika), and an indication that Spensithios is 
not a citizen, though he is treated like one in some respects. But foreigners’ trials 
are only mentioned at Gortyn (G80.8), and ‘not any other way’ might more likely 
imply not using self-help. 

11-17 Asyndeton marks the beginning of a new subject, the obligations of the 
poinikastas to the andreion. For the andreton, see further Introd. 6€). The 
unspecified subject (‘he shall give’) is almost certainly the poinikastas. 

11-13 The poinikastas must contribute meat as dikaia (‘what is rightful’?) and 
the epeniaution (on which see below). Most scholars understand dikaia as a 
reference to the dues (especially tood) that members of a dining club periodically 
contributed to their andrezon, but if the rations Spensithios receives are intended 
for the andreion (see above on A2-3) then the contribution mentioned here 
should be something different. See further below on 12-13. 

12 The use of the ax as a standard unit of weight is also attested tor Boeotia, 
Olynthus, and Idalion (Cvprus). Although it is not possible to confirm the 
statement of Eustathius (p. 1878, 50 ad. Od. 19.572) that the Cretan pelekys 
weighed six or ten minas, calculating on the basis of the Aiginetan standard of 
weights (the standard that was later used for Cretan coinage), ten axes would be the 
equivalent of 37.8 kg. (six minas) or 63 kg. (ten minas) (see J-MD 144, Kroll 2011: 34). 

12-13 "When the others offer the first fruits (2): the particle az, which we 
translate as temporal (‘when’), could also be conditional (if?) or comparative 
(‘as’); see n. ad loc. It is hard to see the point of a comparison, however, and a 
conditional would indicate that the pornikastas was obliged to give meat only if 
others should do something, making the donation contingent rather than 
required, which seems unlikely. We thus preter the temporal sense, though it is 
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less common in general; it presumably refers to a well-established date on which 
other contributions to the andreion were made. 

13 ‘Offer first fruits (2): if the verb is only partially preserved (see n.), several 
different prefixes can be supplied in the available space. The resulting compounds 
can all refer to ritual actions: aparchesthai ‘to offer first fruits! (of agricultural 
produce, booty from war, etc.), enarchestbat ‘to perform the preliminary rites of 
sacrifice’, and eparchesthai ‘to sprinkle the first drops of wine before a libation’. We 
tentatively restore the first of these and suggest that the potnikastas was to give 
meat to the andrcion each vear when the other members contributed a tithe of the 
animals from their flocks. The provision may suggest that ten axes of meat 
represented the average amount (or value) of an individual's first-fruit offering. 
Beattie 1975: 4o-1 and Koerner 1981: 188-9 prefer |en ]archesthai in the sense of 
‘begin’; the potnikastas was required to give dikata just as others did on the day 
they took office. This seems doubtful: az is not attested in the sense required, ‘as 
when’, and the identity of the office would be unstated. 

‘Yearly obligation (?) (to epeniaution): the word is not otherwise attested, but it 
is clearly derived from entautos (‘year’), and thus probably refers either to an 
annual obliganon or to a vearling animal, presumably for sacrifice. It is worth 
observing that at Axos (À1.12-13) individuals who were given rations and tax 
exemption were nonetheless required to help pav for the Great Hekatomb (a 
sacrifice of one hundred animals), and also for ‘the sacrifice’ (not otherwise 
identified ). 

14-15 ‘The lakston’: the meaning of this word is unknown (see n.). 

16-17 JM-D 120, 146 observe that these lines are inscribed more neatly and 
deeply than the rest and are perhaps an addendum. They restore | pretig istos ‘the 
eldest’, a possible but by no means certain restoration, whom they identify as the 
senior member of the andreton. Even if the restoration is correct, other senses are 
possible, e.g. in G8o.11 ‘elders’ ( preigistot) may refer to a group of public officials, 
perhaps ambassadors or a council of some kind. 


DREROS 


Site 


Dreros is located on the Gulf of Mirabello in northeastern Crete and is the 
easternmost community on Crete known to have published laws during the 
Archaic period. The urban center lies on the two peaks (west peak and cast 
peak) and the connecting saddle of the hill Agios Antonios, one of the southern 
spurs of Mt. Kadiston, overlooking the inland plain of the Gulf of Mirabello to the 
south. 

The town appears to have been extensive; the remains of walls of uncertain 
date are traceable across much of the 38 ha. of Agios Antonios (Xanthoudides 
1918: 28—9; Marinatos 1936: 216-17; Demargne and van Effenterre 1937a: 7). 
A circuit wall dating to the Byzantine period protected the top of the cast peak, 
the higher of the two. "7? Traces of walls of uncertain date lower down on the 
east slope of the cast peak and the west slopes of the west peak have been 
identified as the remains of a second, possibly archaic defensive circuit protecting 
the two peaks and the saddle in between, but both the nature of these walls and 
their date are far from certain (Frederiksen 2011: 135; cf. Coutsinas 2013: 208-9, 
417—18 no. 20). 

Settlement on Agios Antonios before the ninth century is not certain. The 
earliest evidence of human activity on the hill dates to the twelfth century; it 
includes the earliest burials in the cemetery located at the northern foot of the east 
peak and some vases, possibly twelfth-century, from the top of the west peak and 
the saddle.*”4 

The center of the town occupies the saddle between the two peaks where 
Marinatos (1936: 219-83) excavated a hearth temple, often attributed to Apollo 
Delphinios on the basis of third-century inscriptions (IC 1.9.1; Bile 52 no. 48). 
Demargne and van Effenterre (19374: 10715) dated the temple and the plateia, the 
large open area to the southeast of the temple with banks of steps along its west 
and south sides that they dubbed the ‘agora’, to the middle of the eighth century. 
Hansen and Fischer-Hansen (1994: 62) suggest that the banks of steps were used 
for political meetings. New excavations, which began in 2009 under the direction 


373 See Coutsinas (2013: 208-9, 417-18 no. 20) who notes (p. 209), following Demargne and van 
Fflenterre (19374: 7), that the Byzantine walls may rest on earlier foundations. 

VE Eor the early (possibly votive?) vases from the settlement, see Mulliez 2011; Gaignerot- Driessen 1013: 
97-8. For the cemetery, see van Effenterre 2009; Gaignerot-Diessen 2013: 107-11. Gaignerot Driessen 
(2013: 111) suggests that the cemetery may have served the early settlement (twelfth to ninth centuries) on 
Kephali Limnes, located just to the east of the cemetery, because the evidence tor a twelfth-century 
settlement on Agios Antonios is so slight. Cf Nowicki 2000: 173. 
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of Vasiliki Zographaki and Alexandre Farnoux, may alter our understanding of the 
plan, dating, and function of the remains in the saddle.*”” 

Xanthoudides excavated what he identified as a monumental temple (24 by 10.7 
m.) on the west acropolis."/? The new excavations have revealed instead a more 
modest structure (12.6 by 10 m.) built on an artificial terrace at the top of the hill 
and a second terrace at a lower level to its east. A deposit consisting of blackened 
earth, animal bones, and fragments of vases and animal figurines (late eighth- 
seventh century) suggests the antiquity of ritual activity in this area." A better 
understanding, of the chronology, form, and function of the temple and the 
terraces must await publication of the new excavations. 

There is at present very little evidence for the continued occupation of the town 
during the Jate Archaic and Classical periods. But the city did revive later on, and 
the new excavations are contributing significantly to our understanding of the 
town dunng the Hellenistic period. 


U^ ographaki and Farnoux 2010. The possibility that the plateia and steps are contemporary with the 
Hellenistic cistern is of particular relevance to our understanding of the lay-out of the putative civic center of 
the archaic polis town, 

#0 Xanthoudides 1918: 23-8. CT. Marinatos (1936: 251-5), who identified the structure as an andreion. 

^7" The preliminary report dates the deposit to the thirteentb-cighth. century (Mulliez 2011), but 
Kastwsnias per cp. informe us that the material from the deposit is probably eighth-seventh century. 
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Texts 


Dri-7 were all found in 1936, in a Hellenistic-era cistern located alongside the 
hearth temple to the west and the plateia to the north.?/* Each text was inscribed 
on à single block, though several of these were or have since been broken. None of 
the blocks appears to have been dressed as preparation for inscribing, and most of 
the inscriptions adapt to irregularities in the surface by deviating in various ways 
from the straight-line neatness of later Cretan texts. The excavator's conclusion, 
that the inscribed blocks originallv formed part of the east wall of the temple, is 
generally accepted. This wall faced the area where the cistern was later built; it is 
hoped that the new excavations will clarify the original location of the inscribed 


blocks and function of the wall from which they came. 


978 "The 1936 excavation at Dreros was directed by Pierre Demargne, assisted by Henri van Effenterre, 
then a student at the Freneh School in Athens. Originally planned to last a month, the excavation was 
extended when inscriptions began to be found, but Demargne had to attend to prior commitments and so 
he left van Etfenterre in charge. The initial publication by both scholars first described the whole excavation 
(19374) and they then published Dri (1937b). The war then intervened and the remaining texts were not 
published until 1946 by van Effenterre alone (19462, 1946b), as Demargne had turned his attention 


to other sites. 
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The excavation vielded eight separate texts. We include seven of these; the 
eighth (van Effenterre 1946b), which may have a few Greek words but seems to be 
written primarily in the language dubbed ‘Eteocretan’, cannot be understood. 
Apart from the loss of a few letters at the right or the left, Dri—s are complete. 
Dr6—- appear to be broken at the right and an unknown number of letters have 
been lost. 

Jeffery (1990: 311, 315) tentatively dates all seven to the middle and second half 
of the seventh century. The letter forms vary somewhat from inscription to 
inscription and two different methods of inscribing (chisel and punch and ham- 
mer) were used. We order our texts according to the arrangement of Duhoux 
1982.5 ° Dri, 3-4, 5 (fragment from left), and 7 (fragment from left) are currently 
in the Archaeological Collection of Neapolis. 

AS à group, 1—7 are remarkable in that at least four (1, 37$), and probably five, of 
these texts begin with an enactment clause that includes the verb eiae, ‘it was 
pleasing [to XT (i.e., ‘X approved’ or ‘X decided"), and the other two (6—7) may 
have begun in this manner but the opening words of each are now lost. Such 
explicit enactment clauses are rare in the laws from the other cities. See Dar, G78, 


and LyktosiA and B. 


Dri (SEG 27.620; Demargne and van Effenterre 1937b; Bile 29-50 no. 2; 
K 90; VER I.81). Law on the iteration of the kosmos. c.650. Archaeological 
Collection of Neapolis (Inv. nos. 907 and 908). Fic. 22 


Five lines of text, on a single block of limestone now broken into three pieces 
(from right A, B, C). Lines 1-3 are inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the 
right. Line 4 begins at the right, breaking the boustrophedon pattern. A partial 
fifth line (1a) is inscribed between lines 1 and 2 beginning from the right. This line 
begins with the word thios (‘god’) and thus is almost certainly an invocation; as 
such, it ought to come at the beginning. Why it does not and what the rest of the 
line means have been much debated. Any discussion of the line's position must 
begin with the nature of the stone's surface (for the meaning, see notes). 

The limestone block has an irregular surface. The mason had to take consider- 
able care in fitting his text to it. Line 1 is inscribed on a slightly projecting band of 
uneven width that extends along the upper edge of the block to the left edge of 
the stone. It is noticeably indented (0.12 m from the right edge); it curves down to 
avoid a deep gash along the upper edge of C and then curves up at the far left of 
C. Line 2 runs trom left to right and traces the same course as 1, diverging only at 


** Duhoux 1982: 28: 9; arranges the cight inscriptions into three chronological groups based upon the 
criteria of inscribing technique ichiscblor punch and hammer), use of word division, and other characteristics 
mcluding, letter forins and archac paragraphing: Group | (65659) = Dri-a; Transitional = Dr3; Group H 
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Fic. 228, Dri, Fragment C 


the far right where, rather than rising to follow the lower edge of the projecting 
band (and of line 1), it runs straight to the right edge of A. The ten letters of ra are 
inscribed in considerably smaller letters between the lower edge of the projecting 
band and line >. Lines 3 and 4 follow the meandering course of 2. 

The letters of the four full lines are similar in size, and to the left of line ra the 
four lines fill the height of the stone. The mason seems to have calculated the 
height of the letters bv dividing the height of the surface by four. Indentation of 
the first line of an inscription is rare, but if the mason had begun line 1 at the right 
edge of the stone, he would have had to use very small letters in order to fit them 
onto the projecting band, which becomes narrower toward the right edge ot the 
stone. Thus the lengthy indentation very likely stems from a desire to maintain a 


consistent size of lettering. 
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As noted above, the mason wrote line 2 from the left just below line :, but he 
seems to have followed the lower edge of 1a when he came to it. In view of the 
mason's tendency to follow the course of the line above in his placement of the 
next line, this suggests that 2 was completed after ra had already been inscribed. 
We believe that the mason omitted 1a when he began to inscribe the text. He 
caught the omission before he completed 2, and inscribed 1a as close às he could 
to the start of the text before completing 2, writing it in smaller letters so as not to 
upset his lavout. 

We present the Greek text in the order the lines appear on the stone but in our 
translation we begin with line 1a. 


1 — d éfaàe | móc | ered xa xoopenoes, | déxa Fercov rov a- 
1a — Atos. odoro 
= a a e , a D > ` ^ ^ 
2 — Frov pr) Kooper: at 8€ Kkogunote, one dixanore | dFróv ómiAev | «Ai | 
,- ` 
Ka^Tol 
= axpnoror | myer’ | ds 8001, | KOTL Koopyate | pendev | nen. Vac. 


4 — X oporar d€ | xoapos | xot apor | xoc (xat | of ras 7oA[to]s. 


1a God. oloton? 

173 Thus has the polis decided: when someone has been kosmos the same person is not to 
be kosmos (again) for ten years. But if he should serve as kosmos, whenever he should give 
judgment, he is to owe double, and he is to be without rights as long as he lives, and 
whatever he should do as kosmos is to be void. 

4 The oath-swearers (are) the kosmos and the damioi and the twenty of the polis. 


1a @.ós- oÀovor: Demargne and van Effenterre 1937b: 343 construe this as a single word 
0100óÀowor ‘cursed’ (otherwise unattested), and insert it towards the end of 2: .. .ómjAev 
| &vmAet, (dFror) 861006A0i0v (pev) | xaFrov... ‘he will owe double, he will be cursed, and 
he... `). Guarducci 1941: 20-3 preferred biòs 6 Aotov, ‘God is good!" (biòs 0 Awiwv = hes 
aya8os ); for Geos aya0ds at the beginning of public inscriptions from Hellenistic Hier- 
apvtna and Itanos in east Crete, see e.g. [C 3.3.4; 3.4.8; 3.4.9. Buck 1955: 116 suggested 
bios GAct öv ‘may god destroy him/it', and inserted the phrase in line 2: deme? | «aFrov 
biòs ìor Gv axpyarov | ev She shall owe double penalty and himself—god destroy 
him—be without function’). Pounder 1984: 243-5 followed Buck’s reading, but put the 
imprecation at the beginning of the text. 

2 Koopjate... duxaxace: Much about these forms is uncertain. Both are aor. opt., the latter 
apparently resulting from attraction to the former. The final vowel is probably short, and 
so we have followed G's accentuation of a similar form Fépxoev (G78.7, see G's n. ad 
loc.); K, however, makes the forms paroxytone. See further Bile 234-7. 

¿me ‘when’: see Bile 363. The pi faces left (against the direction of the line); contrast the f? 
in óz7Aev, which faces the correct way. 

3 "]uev ... T): for the two forms, see Dialect 20. 

6óo = Com (Dialect 11). 

4 The ‘hourglass’ symbol and the break in the boustrophedon pattern mark 4 as a separate 
though related section. Sec Introd. 312. 
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opor is Otherwise attested only in the late grammarian Cheognostis Can 45s, but «f 
opoporas “CO swearer” (2) (4.3, Ley), and also perhaps [éplgoporas (CB 0 f. wath 
note). Gallavotti 1977: 145 suggested epobrac (fut. ind. à s), the [the dasmar] will swear’, 
CONTA Gagarin i986: 84 n. 23, and K 417 n. 28. 
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This is the longest and syntactically the most complex of the laws from Dreros. 
Apart from ra (an invocation? ), the text presents an enactment clause (“Thus has the 
polis decided’), a law (1-3), followed by a list of the parties who swear an oath (4). 
The law prohibits individuals from holding the office of kosmos more than once in 
ten vears and specifies the consequences of noncompliance: fines, loss ot rights, and 
annulment of the offender’s decisions qua kosmos. 

Although we do not know the exact composition of the polis at this time (sec 
below on line 4 and Introd. 4A1), a prima facie reading of the text suggests that the 
Drerian community, in some sense, is imposing its authority on an important official 
in the city, the kosmos, a position that was probably held primarily it not exclusively 
bv a member of the elite. However, a recent trend among historians to emphasize 
the role of elite competition in the early history of the polis has led to the view that 
the law was the work of elites regulating their own competition for office. R We sec 
several difficulties with this view, which, as K notes (1993: 334-5), assumes that an 
aristocracy had sole control of public atfairs while the people (‘Volk’) had no say 
until the rise of democracy. It does not explain why the elites would have the law 
approved by a wider community, why they would display it in public rather than just 
regulating themselves, or why they would impose such a severe penalty on 
offenders, especially since any potential violation would almost certainly be per- 
ceived and prevented before any violator took office. Thus, we take the law to mean 
what it appears to mean, that the wider community is regulating its important 
officials (so K 1993: 335). This suggests that some abuse of the office had recently 
occurred or been threatened, and because the law first addresses penalties for 
judgments handed down by the kosmos, it seems likely that a primary motive tor 
the law was to curb abuse of judicial authority by the kosmos (Gagarin 1986: 84-6; 
2008a: 76-9). Others have seen it as limiting the possibilities of using the office as a 
stepping stone to tyranny (Demargne and van Effenterre 1937b; Guarducei 1941: 
20-1; cf. K) or to bolster the power of an individual family (Ehrenberg 1943: 17). 

Seelentag (20093) proposes that the law does not seek to prohibit a recent 
kosmos trom holding the office of kosmos but rather from issuing judgments in 
disputes that would be brought to him for judgment because of his prestige 


380 eg. Osborne 2009: 174-8: "the purpose [ot the Dreros law |... was not to control the powers of the 
élite with regard to the people, nor to restrict the arbitrariness of those with authority, but to control the 
distribution of powers within the élite. This is élite self-regulation, motivated not by any sense of over- 
whelming injustice but by a concern over which individuals have power” (176). 
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(attained when he formerly served as kosmos). This is unlikely for several reasons, 
two in particular. First, kosmen in line 1 and everywhere else in our texts (notably 
in G14p—g2) means ‘serve as kosmos , and it seems impossible that without warning 
it could take on a different meaning in the middle of a sentence. Second, informal 
dispute resolution bv family members, friends, and others was common in Athens 
and almost certainly everywhere else (as it continues to be today); it would be 
pointless (and impossible) to prevent two people from talking about their dispute 
to a third party, whether or not he was a former kosmos, and from listening to any 
resolution he might propose.??! 

1a "God": this translates the first four letters of the line (thos); the meaning of 
the rest ( oJošon) is unclear. See n. ad 1a above and the introductory n. 

í "Thus has the polis decided" (lit. ‘these things were pleasing (eade) to the 
polis’); cf. the common Athenian enactment formula, ‘it seemed (best) to the 
demos’ (edoxe tõi demoi). We do not know the process bv which the polis 
demonstrated its approval of the law. A fitth-century decree trom Gortyn was 
approved (the verb, ewade, is the same as here) by ‘the Gortynians voting’ 
(G78.1), the verb used there ( psapidonsi) indicating voting by ‘pebble’ or ballot, 
but the explicit mention of voting there may indicate that this was exceptional and 
it seems more likely that at this early date the Drerian polis votes bv acclamation. 
In any case, it is extraordinary that what may be the earliest surviving Greek law 
forcefully asserts the power of civic authority, and that the thrust of the law is to 
control onc of the community's most important officials by limiting office-holding 
to at most onc term every ten years. For the composition of the polis, i.e. assembly 
(Willetts 1955: 168—9) ora smaller body such as a council (Ehrenberg 1943: 14), see 
on 4 below (‘the twenty of the polis’) and Introd. 4A:. 

‘Has been kosmos: the verb kosmen (‘be kosmos , ‘hold the office of kosmos ) is 
widespread in Cretan laws, as is the noun kosmos, which designates the most 
important official in many, perhaps all, Cretan cities. There is much we do not 
know about the kosmos including how he was chosen and how long his term of 
office was. The common assumption is one year but we have no solid evidence of 
this. See Introd. 4C. ie. 

1-2 Ít is unclear why the period of ten vears was chosen; the interval at Gortyn 
i$ just three years for the kosmos, five for the ksentos, and ten for the gnomones 
(Gi4.p-9 i. The fact that an individual (or several individuals if there were several 
kosmot) was removed from the pool of candidates for ten vears may suggest that 
the pool was larger than we tend to imagine. 

1-3 ‘If he should serve as kosmos: the consequences of non-compliance are 
scverce: fines, loss of nghts, and nullification of all that he does as kosmos. The fines 
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and nullification may only apply to the actions of the kosmos while holding the 
office illegally, not to his previous term in office. 

These penalties suggest a particular concern with abuse of the office tor personal 
ends. But since violations of the law would have been immediately evident to 
anyone who could count to ten, it seems unlikely that violations would have been 
allowed to occur. And if an individual and his supporters were powerful enough to 
assume the office in violation of the law, then he would presumably be too 
powerful to be punished by the community. The publication of the rule limiting 
office-holding and the prescription of severe penalties for violators, therefore, may 
have served an ‘expressive’ or ‘symbolic’ function in articulating what the com- 
munity considered acceptable and unacceptable behavior. For the ‘expressive’ 
function of even rarely enforced Athenian laws in altering behavior, see Lanni 
(forthcoming). 

2 ‘Whenever he should give judgment, he is to owe double’: reference to the 
kosmos giving judgment suggests that this was a particularly important or prom- 
inent function of the office; it may also suggest that the process of judging was 
particularly prone to abuse. For the kosmos as judge, see also Dar, Eltr, and 
Introd. 4Cic). It was fairly common in early Greece to impose a fine on officials 
for not carrying out their duties. For a double fine, see e.g. G78.7-8. 

y ‘He is to be without rights’ ( akrestos, lit. *useless'): we cannot be certain of the 
implications of the term in this context. Suggestions range from the loss of all 
rights comparable to the extreme form of Athenian atimia (Demargne and van 
Effenterre 1937b: 343-5), to loss of certain civic rights only, e.g. the right to serve 
again as kosmos (Ehrenberg 1943: 16), to public recognition of the akrestos as an 
object of scorn without (necessarily) anv loss of civic rights (Tnantaphvllopoulos 
1964: 907-8). 

‘Whatever he should do as kosmos is to be void’: the expression implies that he 
exercised functions in addition to judging. To enforce this penalty would require, 
first, remembering everything the kosmos had done—a mnamon (*rememberer') 
would help, if there was one at Dreros (Introd. 4C3)—and then reversing court 
judgments and other acts that may have occurred as much as nine vears earlier. 
[his is another reason tor thinking that the penalties are primarily an expression of 
community sentiment (see above on 2-3). 

4 Fhe last line is doubly marked as à separate (though presumably related) 
provision, by the break in the boustrophedon pattern and by the unusual punc- 
tuation mark, 

‘Oath: swearers’: references to oath-taking are common in the laws of Crete, 
most notably in the case of judges who often swear an oath betore deciding a case 
(Introd. 10D2). Laws usually specify the occasion when an oath is to be sworn and 
identity the oath-takers; as a rule they do not provide the details of the oath itself 
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(cf. Gsr, G72.3.5—9), but the general thrust of the oath can usually be interred 
from the context. Here, no contest is specified, so we are forced to speculate, 

The provision is included as part of the inscription but is also set off from the law 
proper bv punctuation, archaic paragraphing, and the change in syntax to à simple 
declarative in line 4 (‘The oath-swearers (are)... ). This suggests that these oaths 
were sworn when the law was enacted. The swearers presumably promise to 
uphold the law and its provisions for punishing violators. We would expect the 
kosmos to be one of the oath-swearers on such an occasion; the other two groups 
presumably represent the community and confirm its support for the law. De- 
margne and van Effenterre (1937b: 346-7) proposed that the officials whom the 
law most directly concerned (i.e. the kosmos and others) swore to observe the law 
on the occasion of its enactment and speculated that their successors would do so 
upon taking office. 

The oath-sweanng clause suggests that the legislative process at Dreros was 
seen as a joint action, involving the community as a whole, its chief official, and 
other representative groups. DarAi—> suggests a similar procedure: the Dataleis 
decided and a group consisting of five men from each of the tribes as representa- 
tives of the polis promised (the verb probably implies that an oath was sworn) to 
comply with their decision. 

"The kosmos: the singular has been variously interpreted as a collective singular 
referring to a board of kosmot (Demargne and van Effenterre 1937b: 346; 
Ehrenberg 1943: 17; M&L 2; VER L.81), or as a reference to a protokosmos or 
chairman of the board who took the oath on its behalf (Beattie 1975: 14). However, 
the term protokosmos is only attested in Hellenistic inscriptions from a few Cretan 
cities (Arkades, Gortyn, Itanos, Lyktos, Milatos, Priansos, Praisos), and the evi- 
dence for more than one kosmos or specialist kosmoi is inconclusive (Introd. 4C1a). 
Moreover, the contrast with the plural damioi that follows suggests that if more 
than one kosmos were present, the plural would have been used. Thus, although we 
cannot absolutely rule out the presence of more than one kosmos at Dreros, we see 
no reason to interpret kosmos here as anything but a single official. 

"The damıot and the twenty of the polis’: neither group is attested elsewhere; 
their identity and function remain obscure. The original editors suggested that 
these were the officials with a direct interest in the law, and that they functioned as 
watchdogs and debt collectors (Demargne and van Effenterre 1937b: 346-7). 
Later, however, van Effenterre (1985, cf. VER 1.308) suggested that the damiot 
were powerful Jandowners residing in the agricultural hinterland or damos (for 
damos in the sense of ‘agricultural land’, see Chantraine 1980: s.v. 9240s) and ‘the 
twenty of the polis’ were representatives of the urban dwellers (taking polis in the 
sense of ‘urban center’). The swearers, then, were the kosmos, potentially rich 
landowners residing in the country, and a group representing those who resided in 
the city. We think this unlikely for two reasons. 
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Hirst, there is very little evidence for dispersed habitation in the agricultural 
hinterlands of the early archaic communities of Crete and nonc at all tor Dreres. 
The seventh-century pattern appears instead to favor aggregation (Introd. A sb, 
2C). A passage in G72 mentions town houses and country houses (Caya. g.i s), 
but G72 dates to the fifth century, by which time there is greater evidence tor 
dispersed settlement and intensive agriculture at least in the Western Mesara 
(Watrous and Hadzi-Valianou 2004a; 313-14, 318-25). In seventh century 
Dreros, however, we should imagine that landowners lived primarily in the 
urban center, making the distinction between urbanites and country dwellers 
difficult to accept. Second, polis is unlikely to be used in a diflerent sense here 
and in line 1, where it clearly means ‘political community’. Where ditlerent senses 
of polis are found in the same law (e.g. G79.9-10, 16) the meaning is clear from the 
context. Most scholars, however, identify *the twenty of the polis! as a council of 
some kind (Ehrenberg 1943: 17; J-MD 1970: 129; Beattie 1975: 14) ora committee 
of the council ( Demargne and van Effenterre 1937b: 347) or of the assembly 
(Willetts 1955: 168). More likely, ‘the twenty of the polis’ is a representative 
group selected out of all the members of the political class comparable to the 
‘five from each tribe’ in Dar and selected for à similar reason; the ritual of swearing 
an oath (or pouring a libation at Datala) was important for the entire. political 
community, but it would be impractical for all members to participate directly in 
the ceremony. Thus a smaller group swore the oath on behalf of all. The identity 
of the Zamto: remains for us obscure. 


Dra (van Effenterre 1946a: 588-90, no. 1; Bile 3o, no. 3; VER I.66). 
Enactment of an action initiated by the Prepsidai and the 
Milatioi. c.65o-60o. Current location unknown.?"* Fic. 23 


Two lines inscribed on the two joining fragments of a limestone block. The text 
began at the right and continued below in boustrophedon from the left, ?*? 
Several letters are missing from the beginning of line 1, and a space above the 
beginning of the line suggests that it is probably the first line of the text. The vacat 
in line 2 indicates that the end of the text is preserved. Van Effenterre notes the 
similarity between the letters here and those in Dri. 


| [éFa]8e: de of Hperatdat | xoc Midatio d- — 
2 prouv., Pac. D 


It was decided (2): as the Prepsidai and the Milatioi initiated. 


2 VER report that the blocks bearing Dra were lost during World War H. 
983 See van Effenterre 19462: pl. XXX. 3. The direction of the text is reversed in his drawing on p. $89; this 
error is repeated by VER, who think the lines are the end ota text that began on another block i presumably 


the one above this one). 


Fic. 23. Dr: 
(drawing after JP} 
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1 [££a ]àe: van Effenterre. The space to the right of the initial delta appears to be just right 
for these three letters. VER tentativelv reject both this and simple óé in favor of the suffix 


-óe, indicating direction towards); but if the text begins with this line, then é£a8e seems 
most likely, despite the absence of a dative qualiher. We are maybe meant to understand 
zoAc With &£a$e (Introd. 10B). 

a ‘as’, the most common sense of this term (Bile 262). The indicative mood of dpxoar rules 
out the conditional a. 

|: The vertical dividing line is recorded in the drawing and visible in the photo in van 
Effenterre 19462, but is omitted in the text he publishes and in VER. 

172 dpxcav: there is no parallel for this use of the verb or for a procedure of initiating a 
piece of legislation; elsewhere in Cretan laws apxo occurs in the sense of initiating a law 
suit (apxor tas ikas, G42B4; 72.11.51) or beginning a fight (apxoet pakas, Elta.2). 


If the text as restored is complete, as seems likely, it immediately raises the 
question: What was enacted and bv whom? Since the text has no meaning without 
an answer to the first question, this information was probably supplied by some 
other text, now lost, that would have been displaved above or in the vicinity of this 
text. The enacting body is most likely the polis, which enacts Dri and 5. Only this 
body might not need to be mentioned explicitly in an enactment formula, if it was 
assumed that any publicly displayed enactment was the work of the polis. Cf. Drs, 
which in our view is similar in this regard. 

1 ‘The Prepsidai and the Milatioi': Milatos was located on the coast nine km. 
northwest of Dreros. For the location, see Nowicki 2000: 170-1, who notes the 
easv communication between Milatos and the Neapolis valley to the south; for its 
history, see Perlman zoo4b: 1178. The Milatioi are mentioned in a (possibly 
archaic) text embedded in the Hellenistic Drerian oath of the agelaor that 
describes them as having waged a war for territory against Dreros (JC 1.9.1, 
lines 137-64). During the Archaic period the territory of Milatos most likely shared 
a border with Dreros. The name Prepsidai is not otherwise attested. The patro- 
nymic suffix -idari suggests a community that defined itself on the basis of personal 
affiliation and descent from a common ancestor; it is the only example of such a 
name from Crete. Faure 1959: 202 identifies the community as a village descended 
from a single ancestor rather than a state; VER suggest a tribal or familial group. 
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The location of the group is unknown; one possibility is the setrlement on 
Vrachassi Anavlochos, a high ridge six km. northwest of Dreros (see Nowicki 
2000: 171—3). 

i~2 ‘Initiated’: there is no parallel in Crete for this use of the verb, which 
elsewhere is used for initiating a law suit or beginning a fight (see note on í 2 
above), but it would not be difficult to extend this sense to initiating legislation. 
The two groups were probably political dependencies (so VER) or allies of 
Dreros; they may have acted singly or together. Beyond this, we can only guess 
at the procedure involved. 


Dr3 (SEG 23.530; van Effenterre 1946a: $97—600, no. 3; Bile 30, no. ¢; 
K 92; VER I.68 and II.89). Law concerning the etaireiai. ¢.650—600. 
Archaeological Collection of Neapolis (Inv. no. 906). Fics. 24, 14, 26 


Two lines of text on a single block which was intact at the time of its discovery 
but was subsequently broken into at least three pieces. The band of uneven 
width worked with a punch and hammer along the upper edge of the inscribed 
face was probably associated with the construction of the temple. The right end 
of the block with the first four letters of line 1 is lost; what survives consists of 
two joining fragments. The text begins at the lower right and continues above in 
boustrophedon, a highly unusual order. Line : was inscribed on a relatively 
smooth band along the lower edge of the block. Line > was inscribed on a 
protruding but also relatively smooth surface above this. This surface dips down 
and interrupts the surface of line 1 about two-thirds of the way toward the left 
edge. A single letter, or a word-divider, inscribed on this dip appears to belong 
to line 1 (Fic. 26). The circular and curved letters (omicron, heads ot beta and 
rho, iota) were produced with a punch and hammer, the others with a straight 
chisel. 

Van Effenterre first published Drs in 1946, and then published a slightly 
different text with a substantially different interpretation in 1961. The two texts 
agree on the last five letters of line 1 (rô dze-) and all of line 2. Since then, scholars 
have adopted one or the other of these versions, and VER include both as separate 
texts. We have decided to adopt van Effenterre’s first version of the text but with a 
different understanding of what it means (Drs). We then give van Effenterre's 
second version (Dr3A), followed by a new version that combines these two 
(Dr3B). 


2 pBoco | pe1vos | ev inant | ópor jer. Pac. — 

I! etapar | ¿Faóe ò% dyéAao, TÒ vme- — 

Concerning @ctairciai, it was decided, as much as for ggelai, the twentieth of Hvperboios is 
to be (the) limit. 
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1 Van Effenterre 19463: $97 suggested that 3-4 letters may have been lost to the right 
of the initial epsilon. His photograph suggests thar enough of the inscribed surtace 
survives to the right of the epsilon that traces of the upper part ota letter would probably 
have been preserved, but the possibility ot missing letters cannot be completely ruled 


out. 
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esapipar | Fade 60 QyéAaoc W our understanding, érapruie is a genitive ob retescice used 
at the beginning of a provision to state its subject (see note on Giga. 4), Lam x used 
impersonally Cit was decided’), and 62! = aa Cas many as") has the sense of ‘pist as. The 
construction ofthe dative dyeAaacis understood from what follows: just as t iso for the 
agelat, the twentieth. o£ Flyperboios is the limit (for the etadrégady'. Van. Effenterre 
understands erapyide as a genitive (of the erireiar ), but its precise function in the 
sentence is not clear. He then understands éFaóc as impersonal, as we do, and C dye Acer 
together with what follows: ‘tor everything that concerns the selai’. 

r The 1946a photograph and drawing show only the vertical stroke, which reaches up to 
the lower edge of the protruding band above it. 

érapijetr (= éraipgiav) gen. pl, though the form could also be acc. sing. This spelling is 
otherwise unattested, but cf. the epic variant érapos/érapn. 

éFade: most other examples at Dreros are construed with a dative, but there is apparently 
no dative in Drz.i; we are probably meant to understand the polis as the cnacting body. 
Scclentag 2009b: 152 suggests that móde originally stood at the beginning of line : 
because an absolute usage would be without parallel, but Dra provides a parallel, and 
(as he admits) the separation of éFade from its dative complement would be unusual. 

ayédaat: although the dotted gamma, inscribed on the dip in the surface bearing line z, 
was later interpreted as a vertical dividing line (n. ad Dr3A.1), the hook at the top of the 
vertical line is clear (Fic. 26). The letter could also be pr. Before this, there is a clear space 
with room for one letter. It is puzzling that the mason did not inscribe the gamma (it 
that is what it is) in this space rather than in the protruding dip. 

1—2 TO UmepBolo usos év («ái ópov Sev: the meaning is unproblematic (lit. ‘the limit is to 
be on the twentieth of Hyperboios’), but there is no indication of what was being 
limited. Another law before or after this one may have made this clear. 


Although Drs was completely preserved at the time of its discovery and the Greek 
of the main provision is transparent (*the twentieth of Hvperboios is to be the 
limit’), the sense of the whole law is far from certain. 

1 These are the earliest references from Crete to the betaireta and the agelat 
(Introd. 6A and 6B); neither is otherwise attested at Dreros. The provisions tor 
adoption at Gortyn imply that every Gortynian was a member of a betatreia 
(G72.10.37-9). The agela (‘band’ of youths) is attested for Sparta and Crete by 
later writers; the inscribed ‘oath of the 180 agcelaoí from Dreros proves the 
existence there of the institution of the agela in the Hellenistic period (LC 
1.9.1). For the agelaot, see also Elta.7. 

1-2 The month name Hyperboios is not otherwise known, but a festival called 
the Hyperboia is attested on Crete in the Hellenistic period at Hierapytna, Malla, 
and Priansos. This annual festival appears to have served as the occasion tor the 
renewal of treaties and for the graduation of the agelaor (see Willetts 1962: 239; 
Trümpv 1997: 191, 227; Sporn 2002: 320). Van Effenterre 1946a identified the 
twentieth day of Hyperboios as the day of the ceremony when the youths ot 
Dreros were inducted into the age/a, current members graduated from it, or both, 
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this is not impossible (though the supporting arguments are based on much later 
evidence), but it does not explain why the text speaks of a ‘limit’ rather than 
specifying ‘on the twentieth’. 


Dr3A. Law regulating hunting (SEG 23.530; van Effenterre 1961: 
547-52; K 92; VER II.89) 


2 pBoto | unos | év ixads | òpor ñuev. vac. = 

í € | dpmar | €Fade ofa: vac. | Ada: r0 òme- — 

In the event that they should hunt it was decided how much (they would hunt). For 
driving (prev?) the twentieth of Hyperboios is to be the limit. 


1 The two crucial paleographic changes in the 1961 text are to read the second sign and the 
eighteenth sign as word-dividers instead of 7 and y respectively. The second change is 
difficult (see above note on Dr3.1). Moreover, the gap just before this also suggests 
word division here, making the word divider redundant. There is no other example in 
Crete of a dividing line and a gap together in the middle of a text (but cf. G14p-gz). 

é: ‘when’; see n. ad G72.6.1. 

apriav: van Effenterre 1961: $47 takes this as an optative (= apecav, from ačpw/deipw, in the 
sense of ‘to take up and carry off"), though there is no other example of this form of the 
optative in archaic and classical Crete (for a full discussion of optative forms, see Bile 
233-8). The construction of £ with the optative is also unattested. But an optative cannot 
be entirely ruled out, and there is no evident reason why é could not be construed with 
an optative. More difficult is the meaning ‘hunt’, which van Effenterre 1961: 548-9 infers 
bv presuming a method of hunting in which beaters flush game towards the hunters who 
then ‘catch and carry off? the animals. He compares Odyssey 21.18, which involves 
robbery not hunting. K accepts this text but understands the verb to mean “take up, 
begin’, with a reference to hunting understood from ¿dda in the following clause: ‘when 
thev should begin (the hunt)’. 

€Fabe: sec n. ad Dr3.1. 

àaou Van Effenterre takes this as dat. sing. from Aaa ‘driving’, which is not elsewhere 
uscd of hunting. 


The advantage of Dr3A is that the gap in line í occurs between clauses, not in the 
middle of the word agelast, as in Dr3.1. The difficulties are first the meanings of 
artian and elasi, neither of which normally has anything to do with hunting, and 
second the interpretation of the cighteenth sign in line í as a word divider (not a 
gamma). The presence of a word divider right after an initial conjunction would 
also be unusual, as would a word divider together with a gap. 

1-2 would regulate hunting at Dreros by prescribing some sort of limit. 
Although no other Cretan law concerns hunting, we may presume that hunting 
was common on the island, If we assume that Hyperboios was a month in the 
autumn the regulation would prescribe an end to the hunting season, presumably 
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to prevent the complete disappearance of game (so van Effenterre 1961: 5601). 
But the idea of restricting hunting for this purpose is not only unknown but 
difficult to imagine in antiquity (K ad loc.). 


Dr3B 


Another possible version of this law would be to combine parts of Dr3 and Dr3A as 
follows. This version would have some of the advantages and disadvantages of cach. 


1 poto | uxvos | êv i«dài | dpov Sev. pac. — 

[64 | appar | &Fa8e- 0C dyéAaat ró ùne- — 

When they hunt it was decided: whatever concerns the age/ai the twentieth of Hyperboios 
is to be (the) limit. 


Dr4 (van Effenterre 1946a: 600-2, no. 4; Bile 30-1, no. 6 K 93; VER 
I.27). Law concerning ritual? ¢.650—600. Archaeological Collection 
of Neapolis (Inv. no. 360). FIGS. 27, 28, 29 


Three lines of text on a single block, which is broken in two, with some of the 
inscribed surface lost at the join. The text appears complete with an enactment 
clause marking the beginning and a noticeable space below line 3. The mason 
began all three lines at the right (but the last two letters of 2 curl below and back to 
the right). The significance of the direction of writing is uncertain. Jeftery (1990: 
47-8) suggests that perhaps the mason was left-handed. The mason took care to 
avoid areas with an irregular surface. He used a punch and hammer throughout; 
his gamma, lambda, and upsilon are later forms different from those in the other 
Drerian laws (see Fic. 3: P2, 42, Y 3). Thus, Dr4 is probably one of the later laws 
from Dreros. 


1 €Faóe roi| oļi 00rao-. — 
2 Os perv xa ĝo prcBov — 
y Aaykávev . Y EI. vac. — 


The thystai decided: whoever gives a wage, is to receive [c.5 ]. 


1 Oúoraoc van Eftenterre, K; see Hesychius s.v. Quotas: 6 iepeùs mapa Kpyot. Ct. rots 
tÜvrráo, (Credresseurs’):; VER trom (0vvev (Attic eó05vew); but the letter they read as 
nu is clearly san. 

2 juotlór VER; van Eflenterre 19462 recorded . igo ., suggesting p or san before the «and , 
after the o, but no trace of an cat the end of the line survives. Duhoux 1982: 29 suggested 
| F |ceo| e] (ct. J-MD 1970: 141; K p. 342), but z and 0 are legible. 

y Following the second na there isa vertical stroke then the left oblique of Y. Van Effenterre 
and JP record the vertical stroke then OE H. These letters appear to be the end of the text 
as there is a space below line 3 and the final letters of line 2 would prevent 3 trom 
continuing to the left. This appears, then, to be a case of pér solitarium. 
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The law concerns the payment of a wage (misthos), but uncertainty about the last 
few letters prevents us from saying morc. The particle men in the relative clause 
without an answering de is unusual. 

| "The tbysta?: Hesychius (fifth century cb?) identifies thytas as a Cretan word 
for priest; the term is not otherwise attested. As the enactors of this law, it is likely 
that the thystai were a specific group of priests. The term derives from yä, ‘to 
sacrifice’, and the law may concern sacrificial procedure (so van Effenterre 1946; 
K; VER); but insofar as sacrifice was performed in connection with many if not 
most cults and public festivals, it is also possible that the thystai were associated 
with a specific cult and that the law concerns some other aspect of that cult 
(Introd. 9C, 9E). 

2 ‘Wage’: the term smusthos is attested in several other Cretan laws (As.i1, 
Dai1A:1:, G79.8-9) where it refers to wages paid by a polis to its employees 
(Perlman 2004a: 112-17). Here, however, it is not the polis but an individual, 
perhaps one of the thystai, who gives the wages. 

3 ‘Is to receive’: the object cannot be made out. If the wage was payment for the 
pertormance of a sacrifice, it is likely that the person who paid received in return a 
portion of the meat. 


Drs (van Effenterre 1946a: 590-7, no. 3; Bile 30, no. 4; K 91; VER I.64). 
Law concerning the agretas? c.650-600. Archaeological Collection of 
Neapolis (fragment from left: Inv. no. 358). Fics. 30, 31 


Two lines of text written boustrophedon from the right on a single limestone 
block, which was broken in two. The right fragment is lost; we know of no 
photograph of it. The text begins near the top right corner and continues 
irregularly to the lett, dipping lower to avoid irregularities in the stone; line 2 
follows the course traced by í. The mason used a punch and hammer throughout. 


1 mó €Fade àaÀe(oao, mvAáar | darts rpo- — 


2 moÀéFgee uy rO |[[r]]|eoña (O ror aypérav. vacat — 


The polis decided, with the tribes assembled (2): whoever ministers, the agretas is not to 
punish (him). 


1 GuaAecoaoi van Etlenterre aor. pass. part. of àceiéo (aor. pass. didAnv)? Van Eflenterre 
transcribes » rather than ei but notes (p. 592) that ec is possible. We think « is almost 
certain: the H in line 2 and those in other Drerian inscriptions are ditlerent; the feminine 
participle of daje should be diaesa; and the preceding epsilon is similarly connected 
to the letter that follows (delta). The meaning ot àceéc, which otherwise occurs only in 
Plutarch, Moralia 1039€ in the sense ‘unroll’, is uncertain, but if à«aAecoaot is a form ot 
dietAéw, it should probably be connected with kareiAéc, which occurs several times at 
Gortyn with the meaning ‘assembled’ (G72.10.35, 11.13, G80. 14-713). Van Effenterre 
(p. $92) was reluctant to claim the same meaning tor the compound with da, and 
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suggested instead ‘consult’ (so K), and VER also suggest ‘disperse’; but in compound 
verbs both ií and «ara frequently denote completion of the action of the verb stem 
(Smyth 1956: 81648). dcecAdw, then, could be taken to mean much the same thing as 
karedeo. C1. Bile 13s n. 245, 197 n. 172 and Genevrois 2012: 286 who question the form, 
derivation, and meaning. For the construction, see commentary. 

Van Effenterre’s drawing records what appear to be traces of a letter at the left edge of the 
stone, but we do not see them and if they are accurately recorded we cannot suggest to 
what letter(s) they might belong. 

> Fihe upper oblique stroke of the digamma is legible. 

g the right half of the san is legible. 

1-2 mpomoAéfgeie: aor. opt. from mponoAeóo, “attend to’ or ‘Minister to’, not otherwise 
attested on Crete. The word is used of individuals who minister to the gods, e.g. eats 
rayon (2) mponoÀevew (IK Knidos. 1.131; SEG 53.1225, fourth century). lt may be worth 
noting that G9o* preserves mpozo . | — ]. The traces of the letter following the omicron 
(the lower part of a vertical stroke) are consistent with Zaonbda (as well as other letters). 
Gg also has two occurrences of dypyiov, a cognate of aypérzas (see below). 

2 tif [7 | eau, ij: the mason intended zéieoffac ‘to punish’, but inserted a tan where he 
should not have and inscribed a tan rather than an éofa at the end of the infinitive. The 
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drawing in van Effenterre suggests that the future infinitive régeafia!/c) is possible, but rhe 
future infinitive is not used to express the imperative anywhere on Crete (although the 
future indicative may be used in this way); sec Bile 264. 

aypérar may be derived from the dyecpo (gather, cause to assemble’) and is attested in the 
sense of ‘military leader’ (Aesch. Persians 1002 dypérac arparov; Hesychius s.v. dype rav. 
nyenóva, Gedy; cf. Xen. LP 4.3; Hell. 3.3.9 for the irmaypérac at Sparta). Van Eflenrerre 
suggested that the agretas of Dreros was a military or political official, perhaps a herald, 
and K thinks a military role is most likely, but priest/ess is also possible (Hesychius s.v. 
dypetat: rapa Kaos évréa kópar kar! éiavróv aipovpevae mpós Üepamecar ris Abyvas, cf. 


Sokolowsky 1969: no. 156). 


—— e 


If Drs is completely preserved, as we believe it is, it prevents the punishment of 
someone who serves (a god?) by an official, the agretas. But the many difficulties 
involved in interpreting the text make any reconstruction uncertain. 

1 “Tribes? ( py/az) are otherwise given a formal role in public matters on Crete only 
in DarAi-2, where the polis, represented by five men trom each of the tribes 
promised its compliance with the agreement enacted by the citizens (the Datalcis`). 
The names of two of the tribes of Dreros, Aithaleis and Dymanes, are known from 
later inscriptions ( Aithaleis: Demargne and van Effenterre 1937a: 29-323 IC 1.9.1; 
Dymanes: Marinatos 1936: 280-5). The role of the tribes is uncertain (Introd. 4B; ); 
it appears likely that they are coextensive with the polis but the relationship between 
the two remains unclear. Elsewhere, a formal role for the py/ai in the enactment of 
decrees is attested only at Mylasa, Caria, where three mid-fourth-century decrees 
were decided by the Mylaseis at a sovereign meeting ofthe assembly, and ratified by 
the three tribes ( IK Mylasa 1-3). In those texts the membership of the three tribes is 
certainly coextensive with the citizen population of the polis. 

1 ‘With the tribes assembled": if ‘assembled’ is the correct meaning of Zialezsasi 
(see note), the implications of the phrase ‘with the tribes assembled’ are uncertain. 
The expression could mean that the tribes assembled and then a separate body, i.c. 
the polis, decided, and thus that the tribes had onlv an advisorv role; but it is not 
clear that à dative participial phrase can be construed in this absolute wav, which 
would normally require the genitive. Thus, it is more likely that the participial 
phrase stands in apposition to polis (also in the dative)—‘it was pleasing to the 
polis, that is, to the tribes assembled'—indicating that, at least for the purpose of 
ratification, the assembled tribes comprised the polis. This mav suggest that when 
the whole polis met, it assembled by tribe, and that the polis was thus roughly 
equivalent to all those who belonged to one of the tribes. 

1-2 “Whoever ministers’: if the text is correct, the context is probably that of 
ministering to a god. 

2 ‘Is not to punish (him)*: if correct, compare this provision granting immunity 
to anvone who ‘ministers’ with provisions in. several. Cretan laws that grant 
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immunity for various actions; the phrase commonly used was apates eimen (IS to 


be without penalty’). See Bile 126. 
The agretas may be a military, political, or religious official (see note. 


Dr6 (van Effenterre 1946a: 603-4, no. 6; Bile 31, no. 8). Law concerning 
sacrifices. (650-600. Current location unknown. FIGS. 32, 33 


Two lines of text on a single block, with another three letters carved in a slight 
depression at the bottom with an empty space above them. Our text assumes that 
the orginal block was broken and that what survives is the left-hand portion. 
Some of the inscribed surface from the left edge of the extant fragment also 
appears to have broken off. The upper and lower edges of the inscribed surface 
are very irregular. The text begins from the right and continues boustrophedon. 
The letters were inscribed with a punch and hammer; van Effenterre notes their 
similanty to the letters in Dr. 


—— 


' [—] ér re Merio | zef rze — | 
2 {—| er Ay] o ]pacos | papos P|—] — 
3 [—1NOI[— C1] = 
[—] in the Pyrhion five (2) [—] in the Agoraion thighs |— | 


Fio. 33. Dré 
drawing aħer 
JP; 


Per re. van Eflenterre also suggest» [7 flere; an infinitree in er is pussibile, rhe untikety 

E: as in Dra i, the vertical dividing line is clear in the deawing amd photo in van F Renterre 
but is omitted in the ext there. a similar divider n hne à i printed m bis test 

rare [van Etlenterrc also suggests yod f. He records averta at strike following r amd 
possibly traces ot a ferter at the feft edge of the inseribed surface 

2 Van Eflenterre reads the fast letter as J but both his drag and dus photo indic ate! thé 
rounded head ot P. 


a — Am — —À — ——! eee — ——À— M A Á—À € —Ó a... s... c cator e pt mA to, Á... . sb d Lr we Ar e mte s. -: 


What survives of this text indicates that it concerns sacrifice, and morc specifically 
is a type of tsacrificial calendar’; cf. Gs, which similarly has the form of a list, ad 
Introd. 9A, 10C. 

172 Pythios and Agoraios are also attested at Dreros in the Hellenistic period, as 
oath gods (1€ 1.9.1, lines 17 218, 24), and elsewhere on Crete as epithets of Apollo 
and Zeus respectively (Sporn 2002: 420, 321), but always together with the name of 
the god. However, the neuter singular, Pythion, is attested alone as a name for the 
temple or sanctuary of Apollo Pythios (€. 3.4.7, lines às, 43, third century, 
IC, 4.182, linc 19, second century). Thus, the text more likely refers to the temples 
or sanctuaries of the two gods, probably as the locations of sacrifices. No material 
remains have been associated with a temple or sanctuary of Zeus Agoraios at Dreros, 
but it Was presumably in the vicinity of the agora, See D'Acunto 2002-3: ry- 4; $07 4. 
The temple in the saddle is usually identified as the Delphinion because Apollo 
Delphinios is mentioned in the Hellenistic inscription commemorating the comple - 
tion of the cistern, which lies just east of the temple ( Demargne and van Effenterre 
19374: 29-32). But some scholars prefer to identify the temple in the saddle as 
the Pythion and the temple on the west acropolis as the Delphinion. For a detailed 
review of the identification ofthe temples and the nature of the cults, sec D'Acunto 
(2002-3), who associates the temple in the saddle with Apollo Delphinios and the 
temple on the west acropolis with a warrior goddess, possibly Athena lPoliouchos. 


Dr (SEG 15.564; van Effenterre 1946a: 602-5, no. s; Duhoux 1983: 113-18; 
Bile 31, no. 7; VER IIL.1o). Law concerning oaths. ¢.650—600. 
Archaeological Museum of Heraklion (fragment from left, Inv. no. ?). 
FIGS. 34, 5$ 


Three lines of text on a single block, now broken in two pieces, the right one of 
which was lost shortly after its discovery. Apart from the left-hand piece, we depend 
for our knowledge of the text on drawings (van Effenterre and JD) and à photograph 
taken by van Effenterre but published in Duhoux 1982 (pl. 29). The drawings and 
photograph suggest that some of the inscribed surface is lost along the right edge; 
furthermore, it is also possible that the block is broken at the right. The boustro- 
phedon text begins at the upper right and follows the irregular surface of the stone. 
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Xo 


| | 
EPEwop KOSS! 


“10g AS 


. "D " - 
i | ID | i Uae) pyplota, opo- — 
- u E] > , : 

2 rab Ó ATED EV opkcouat, a| — ] — 


3 |—| Kala por yévorro. Pacat — 


[—] the femurs (?), they will swear just as in (the) oaths, [if (2) —] it should be pure. 


1 There is room for s letters to the right of the first preserved letter, but we cannot be 
certain that the stone did not originally extend further to the right. 

r= ta Ure without «ad is not attested in the epichoric inscriptions from Crete). 

Pme) puypi: attested only on Crete; cf. SEG 41.743 (Eleutherna, fourth-third century). 

172 ópórrac cf. pogai VER, but the letters are clear in the photographs in McDonald 1956 
(pl. 273) and Duhoux 1982 (pl. 29). 

ITEP er pk (Out: ef. FC 3.4.7, lines 10713, third century, e£opialovro) aQUTOUS ... TOS QUTOÍIN 
Ope lots HITEN opena Toi émioujuot, ‘let the officials swear them to the same oaths as the 
residents swore’. 

2 a| — |: possiblv ale | if there is a relatively short space between lines í and 2. 

2-4 ÓH relatively few Jetters (4-5?) are missing trom the right, one possibility would be 
al: TO typen |, "if the sacrificial vietin’ (cf. IC 4.145, line 4, pua kalapa, fifth—tourth 


century 


ll t 1s 


There is no room on the stone as it survives for an enactment clause (ct, Dré), but 
it may be that a piece of the original block has broken off at the right, 

| "Femurs! (Ayperméridia): the word is also attested at Eleutherna in a Hellen 
istic inscription. (SEG. 41.743) that. preserves the text of an oath. There the 
reference occurs before the oath, perhaps in the description of the sacrifice that 
was to accompany the oath ceremony. Thigh bones were the quintessential 
sacrificial offering, and the femur is onc of the bones most frequently found in 
sacrificial contexts; see Berthiaume 1982 48-9; Reese 2005. 

1-3 The rule that ‘they will swear’ is apparently premised on the purity of 
something, most likely the sacrificial offering. Thus understood, the law concerns 
an oath ceremony, describing the sacrifice that must precede or accompany the 
oath and emphasizing the requirement to recite the oath faithfully. There is no 
indication of the occasion or the content of the oath or the identity of the 
individuals involved. 


ELEUTHERNA 
Site 


The polis-town of ancient Eleutherna was located twenty-five kilometers south- 
east of Rethymno in the foothills of Mt. Psiloritis (ancient Mt. Ida) at an altitude 
of almost 400 m. The ancient remains occupy two parallel ridges running roughly 
north-south, Pyrgi (Prines Hill) to the east and Nisi (Eleutherna Hill) to the 
west (Fic. 36). Excavations undertaken by The University of Crete at Eleutherna 
since 1985 have greatly increased our knowledge of its settlement history and 
topography .**4 
Archaeological remains attest human presence in the area during the Early and 
Late Bronze Age,*®” but the earliest secure evidence of occupation dates to the 
early ninth century. Early Iron Age Eleutherna (ninth to seventh centuries) 
appears to have been settled as several small nuclei, with traces thus far identified 
on the east slope ( Katsivelos) and on top of Pyrgi, the east slope of Nisi (Xeniana), 
and possibly on top of Nisi.**° Pyrgi appears to have been the center of the early 
settlement. A large possibly public building (c.s m by rs m), dubbed the ‘Geo- 
mctric-Archaic megaron’, was located on the east slope of Pyrgi at Katsivelos;?57 a 
second seventh-century building of comparable size (c.6.5 m by 11 m) on top of 
Pyrgi has been identified as a temple (Kalpaxis 2004: 110-13). Concentrations of 
votive offerings (terracotta figurines) dating to the eighth and seventh centuries 
attest the location of a second early sanctuary on Pyrgi and another on Nisi 
(Stampolidis 20042: 94; Kalpaxis 2004: 107-11). A significant cemetery was located 
on the west slope of Pyrgi at Orthi Petra, 20-40 m above the stream Chalopota 
(Stampolidis 1993, 1994, 1996, 2004b: 117-38; Kotsonas 2008). The area was used 
as a cemetery from the early ninth century until at least the early sixth. Pottery 
dating to the period :.600-400 found in the upper levels of the cemetery may mark 
the location of disturbed tombs of the Archaic and Classical periods (Erickson 


20104: 4$—6). 


T l ies l . ; 
For the topography and history of Eleuthema and the archacological remains of the polis: town, see 
Stampx idis 25642. 
255, T . "T š 
Stampohdis (20542: 82-3) suggests the possibility of a settlement there, although no Bronze Age 
architectural remains have been identified. Kalpaxis (2004: 106-7) reports the discovery of a significant 
quantity A Bronze Age pottery on Pyr, including LM HIC, but he does not think there was a settlement, 
cating the emall size of the arca where LM HIC sherds were found (so m? ) and the absence of contemporary 
tombs i0 tbe vicsuty. CF Nowicki 2090. 192 -3 no. go. 
Sid. " . 2 Wege 
Starnpohdi 20044: 8s, Lobo 117; Kalpaxis 1004: 197: 10. Stampolidis proposes that cach small 
nucleus had its cwn nccecopolis, although the only carly cemetery thus far located is the one at Orthi Petra. 
AN7 = * ES o - . E ` . 
Jlernchbs 2092. 24 p, 2004) 48 y Ceramic material associated with the foundations dates to the 


cghth and «cventhi centuries 
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The inscribed blocks, nonc of them discovered in situ, comprise the only 
evidence for the presence of monumental structures until the end of the fifth 
century. At the end of the fifth century (0.400?) a large enclosure ( peribolos) 
(35 m. by so m.) with à monumental gateway was built on Nisi in the location of 
the earlier sanctuary (Stampolidis 2004a: 94; Kalpaxis 1991, 2004: 107-11). Van 
Eftenterre (1991b: 28-30) identifies the peribolos as the sanctuary of Apollo Wilk- 
onios and the meeting place of the Cretan koinon, an ephemeral federation of 
Cretan poleis that is certain to have existed only during the Hellenistic penod at a 
time when Nisi was largely residential ( Kalpaxis, Furtwängler, and Schnapp 1994). 
The town commanded the coastal plain extending east from Rethymno to the 
coastal Kouloukounas range. This plain served as a major east-west artery in 
antiquity as it does today. The Amari valley, a principal north-south route linking 
the western Mesara and the north coast of Crete, intersects the coastal plain 


= Stampolidis 20043: 914; Kalpaxis 2004: 112-14. Of course, the walls could have been built long betore 
the texts were inseribed on them. 
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thirteen kilometers due west of the polis-town. Mt. Psiloritis occupied much of 
the hinterland of Eleutherna and no doubt served as the frontier. between 
Eleutherna and Axos to the east, and the poleis of Phaistos and Gortyn to the 
south. To the north, Eleutherna may have controlled the territory all the way to the 


coast (see Eleuthernai ). 


Texts 


We include thirteen of the nineteen epichoric inscriptions published in JC 2 
(Ele3-6, 8—9, 11, 13-18) and five inscriptions that were discovered after its 
publication ( Eleuthernai-5 ). We omit IC 2.12.1-2, 10, 12, and 19 and a number 
of verv fragmentary texts published after IC > that are likely laws but which 
preserve no obviously legal language. ^^? 

All but one of our inscriptions of known provenance were found either on or in 
the vicinity of Pvrgi, the eastern ndge and acropolis of Eleutherna, or to the east of 
Pvrgi at Katsivelos; none was found in its original context." "? It seems likely that 
the majority of these texts were originally inscnbed on the walls of one or more 
public buildings, or, in the cases of Ele18 and Eleuthernar and 3 inscribed on 
stelae and displayed in the vicinity of public buildings located on Pyrgi. 

The inscnptions that consist of more than one line are written boustrophedon. 
The upper edges of seven are preserved (Ele3-6, 14A, 16Aa, Eleutherna4). The 
first lines of four of these begin at the left (Ele4, 14A, 16Aa, Eleutherna4).??! 
Morcover, all sotas face to the right regardless of the direction of the line of text in 
five (Eles, 7, 8, 13, 15A+B.1-4), suggesting that the masons of Eleutherna not 
only began writing from the left, bur also conceived of writing as a rightward 
motion. The occurrence of successive lines beginning at the left in several texts 
( Eles, 9, 14, 15, Eleuthernag, s) represents the same system of paragraphing as is 
found elsewhere on Crete. An uninscribed band appears to have been left between 
the paragraphs in three of these (Ele14A, 14B, Eleutherna4). 

Word-division is rare. A single vertical line occurs in JC 2.12.1, 10, and possibly 
Ele18.4, and two dots, onc above the other, are used in Eler3 and 1$ (Introd. 
311). The use of dots seems to be similar to that of the vertical line in the laws 


5 ecc SEL, 59.956. 957, 41.747 751, Kalpaxis 2004: 112 hg. 8; Stampolides and [konomaki 2009: 105-10; 
Jaopouks zo. 106 2. ni. 5, Kotsonas forthcoming. 

*^ Bley 8 were reuscd in Roman and carly Byzantine walls near the church of Agia Irini on the eastern 
sopr A Porgy Eleg. 14A, 14B, 158, and 5 come from the walls of private homes in the village of Prines. 
Elcutherna: and s come trom Arca Fon top ol Pyrg). Eleié was reused in à Christian tomb near the chapel 
of Aga Anna ! Pyr; Eleuthernas i reported to have come from Nisi. Eleri, 15, 17, Eleutherna4 and $ 


appear to be of unknown provenance 
^7 inume cascs (Eleg, ç. and 6) the first bne is nor preserved. 
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inscribed on the Pythion at Gortyn. More common than word-division is the use 
of horizontal guidelines ( Ele3-4, 16-18, and Eleutherna1—4). 

Establishing a relative chronology tor these inscriptions, let alone an absolute date 
tor any of them, is not possible (cf. Ikonomaki 2010: 229-31). Guarducci (1939: 146) 
saw no reason to consider any of the inscriptions trom Eleutherna published in /C 2 
to be earlier than the sixth century and suggested that some might even belong in the 
fifth. Jeffery (1990: 314, 316 nos. 26, 27) dated all of them to the period c.52$-500, 
identifying the two-bar epsilon, which occurs in Ele3-$, 7, 9, 11, 13-16, 18, 
Eleuthernar, 3A, 4-5, as a late archaic shorthand form of the letter. Other notable 
letter forms in the epichonc inscriptions from Eleutherna are: a straight (rather than a 
crooked or curvy) iota (Elex6Aa, 18, Eleutherna3A) and angular forms of beta, 
theta, omicron/ omega, and rho that are used in several inscriptions (Ele3, 14A 1—4, 
16Ab, 16Ac, Eleuthernai) and may be the work of a single mason. The possibly 
earlier three-bar epsilon is used in just one inscription ( IC 2.12.1), which uses other 
forms (curvy zota and legless rho) unique to this text. References to staters (Eler3, 
Eleutherna4) and tnobols (Ele4?, 9), probably referring to coins, support a date no 
carlier than the late sixth century for these inscriptions (Introd. 7D), 


Ele; (K 109 [no text]; VER I.10). Law concerning a/lopoliatai. Sixth 
to fifth century. Archaeological Museum of Rethymno (Inv. no. E21) 


Seven lines of text inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the left on a limestone 
block with a preserved upper edge; all other edges are broken. The text begins 
above line 1 (traces); it continues to the left and the right, but we cannot 
determine if it continues below line 7. The difficulty in making sense of this 
inscription suggests that a good deal of text has been lost on each side. For the 
distinctive hand that forms all letters with straight lines, see also Eler4A1-4. 


traces 
[—]do: [7]ois aMoro trais —] — — to the a/lopoltatai — 
[—] K` OpKO' TiOe per TOW [—]| — the [—] is to make an oath — 
[—Jo rar apar finely — ] — the curse is to be included — 
| — ]nuvgcer pire pior [— ] — ? neither a beast — 

s [—]ra &rarov huer o7ro[— ] — is to be immune — 
|I— at Òe il r` ¿]miBaÀol emo[ — | — but if he neither imposes E 


| — ]zo«el P sie) . 6. [—] 


Unless otherwise indicated: 


H = Halbherr notebook 4, p. 87; Comparetti and Halbherr 1388: 161-1 no. x; Halbherr ap. 
Comparetti 1893: 419-21 DO. 194. 
C = Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 161-1 no. 2; Comparetü 1393: 419-21 no. 194. 
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| c the bottom stroke is visible. [-— 7po]86: C; [— 471086; VER. 

À: the lower tip of the vertical stroke is visible. 

2 v: the right two strokes and lower bit of a third stroke are visible (san and gua are also 
possible ). 

a | ror dé dpa jar G. 

4 [unre Zea oļrw Seer (= odu Gea) "neither Zeus rain for hin’ C. 

i: the left stroke is visible. 

s [ror 8' óuócar]ra C, but many other restorations are possible. 

ó^zo| —] = 6 abros, ofros, Or ocrws. 

6 1: upper part of oblique stroke; other letters are epigraphically possible (c, p, x, v), but less 
likely at the end of a sentence. 

[é]= Bado: H records a stroke (no longer visible) to the nght of what we take to be the 
upper stroke of an iota. He interprets these two strokes as belonging to a single letter 
(kappa, nu, upsilon). pyr é}eBadoe C; pyle’ ey Bardo. VER; 2]v8áAo. SGDI 4954. The 
drawing in Halbherr notebook 4 is not consistent with the upper part of K (the tip of the 
vertical leans towards the right). We suggest the horizontal stroke of pr. 

ero: could be ez' 6{—] or ézo[— ]. 

7 nope: possibly [neu ]voue| ro —] ‘plaintiff? Elsewhere in Ele; the vertical and upper 
oblique strokes of the epsilon do not touch as they clearly do here, perhaps, then, v is also 
possible, e.g. [a |o | — ]. 

[—]. o . |—]: the upper tips of two oblique strokes are visible on either side of san; [— ]go 
[—] Guarducci 1967: 190. 


1 Allopoliatas is otherwise attested at Lyktos (LyktosrA:-2). G understands it to 
mean ‘citizen ( poltatas) from elsewhere (allo-)’, similar to the Athenian metic or 
resident alien. Van Effenterre and van Effenterre 1985: 186-8 and VER think an 
allopoliatas is an ex-patnot (e.g. émigré, colonist, exile, or captive seized in war or 
bv pirates), but the use of poliatas ‘citizen’ in G83 supports G’s view. Cf. eks allopolias 
‘trom another city?’ (G72.6.46-50). Perlman 2004a: 126-7 proposes that the term was 
coined to distinguish this from other categories of non-citizen (Introd. 5As). 
Whether these allopoltatai were resident in Eleutherna or simply visitors there cannot 
be determined. 

2-3 preserve the terms orkos ‘oath’ and ava ‘curse’. For oaths in the archaic and 
classical laws, see Introd. 1012. C, followed by G, restored line 3 to read ‘the curse is 
to be included fin the oath |’. The link between an oath and a curse is attested in 
G72.2.36—41, where someone who is accused of seizing an adulterer by subterfuge is 
to swear (presumably that this is not the case) and to invoke a curse against himself: 

4 C suggested that line 4 preserves part of the curse referred to in line 3. The 
construction is consistent with the syntax of curses in Hellenistic civic and treaty 
oaths, which are expressed as conditions (e.g. 1C 3.3.5, lines 11-26). The apodosis 
expresses a wish, c.g. ‘If we foreswear, may our land and trees not bear fruit, etc.’ 
Here, line 4 probably begins with the infinitive of an unknown verb and then 
continues with a new subject, therion (‘beast’). C understood therton to mean 


Vu s. 0, 


‘livestock’, but domesticated animals fall well outside the meaning of this term. 
Perhaps Eles preserves part of the wish that in keeping the oath ‘het not a predator 
(therion) attack my livestock’. 

ç For legal immunity, sce Elerr.s. 


Ele4 (K 110; VER 1.83). Sixth to fifth century. Archaeological Museum 
of Rethymno (Inv. no. Erg) 


Six lines of text inscribed on a limestone block. The upper edge of the block may 
have been re-cut for use in a later structure; all other edges are broken. Lines 1-5 
are inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the left between horizontal guidelines, 
Lines s and 6 both begin at the left, indicating that line 6 begins a new unit of text. 


[—] TEL dal u Joa —| ed [—] and not public [—] 

[ — Jor rov afrov ul —] [—] the same [—1 

[—]i ò éypamev rpiov [— ] [ — | he wrote for (2) three [— | 

[—]ov pýre 76 koev[— ] [—] neither of the foreign(er ?) [— | 
s [—énr]ióauq. ai dé xa[—] — [—] be at home. But if | — | 

— ga 


Unless otherwise indicated: 

H = Halbherr notebook 4, p. 91; Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 163 no. 3; Halbherr ap. 
Comparetti 1893: 421-2 no. 195. 

C = Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 163 no. 3; Comparetti 1893: 421-2 no. 195. 

| g: the lower tip of the left stroke is visible. óa[p ]oo[ 1]: a form of the adjective dapdatos 
‘public’; the noun dayos (VER) is also possible. 

2 w: first three strokes and the upper tip of the fourth (VER 1.83). San is also possible: 
aFróvs (C), aFror ol — ] (G). 

y : a short oblique stroke high in the letter space is visible. H suggests tota or mu; tota is 
more likely in this position (at the end ofa word followed bv a word beginning with delta). 

[d]. Š' éypdmev: cf. G72.11.19-20 di rade za ypáppar éypamae. d€ ypámev (pres. int.) is also 
possible (VER; G notes it). 

i: faint trace of the left oblique stroke; perhaps rpiôr [^eréov] ‘tor three years’? C suggests ó 
and restores rp.d6[ edor], for which see Eleg.;. 

4 ró: 70 is also possible. 
xaer[—]: perhaps a form of kaércos (sc. kóopos?). See Introd. 4C ib. 

s c: middle oblique stroke is visible at the left edge of the stone (lower oblique of a kappa is 
also possible). 

[er ]idaune: C suggests [£]óapu ‘away from home’, but G observes that the spelling 
éydauye would be more likely and Bile 337 notes that in the Hellenistic period amóŠanos, 
not éy8apos, served as the antonym of ériðapos ‘at home’ (ct. G72.8.37—-8). 

a: left oblique stroke is legible. 
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The archaic paragraphing in line 6 indicates that Ele4 consists of at least two units 
of text: lines 1-4 and line 6. It is not possible to determine how much text has been 
lost, but judging from the difficulty in determining the subject of this enactment 
the loss is likely to be considerable. G suggests that Ele4 like Ele3 concerned 
foreigners. VER propose instead that Eleg concerns iteration, noting some shared 
language with G14 (‘the same’ in line + and *toreign(er)' in line 4), but line 3 has 


nothing to do with iteration. 
Eles. Sixth to fifth century. Current location unknown 


Six (or seven?) lines of text inscribed boustrophedon (lines 2-5) beginning at the left 
on a limestone block with preserved left, nght, and upper edges. Halbherr's drawing 
( Halbherr notebook 4, p. 89) indicates what appear to be traces of letters in the band 
along the upper edge of the block, to the immediate right of the omicron in line 1, and 
all along the lower edge ofthe band between lines 1 and 2. He raises the possibility that 
a band co.10 m. along the right edge of the stone may have been left uninscribed. 


traces? 

[—] . of—] 

traces 

[—]r[ .. ]o«o «apzóv ov[[—] — — fruit — 
[— ]a rov drep «aray| — J — just as — 


[— ].pors 7pazod —] 


s [— z]àr àmA otav —] — (pay) the two-fold (fine) — 


Unless otherwise indicated: 

H = Halbherr notebook 4, p. 89; Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 164 no. 4; Halbherr ap. 
Comparctti 1893: 422—3 no. 196. 

C = Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 164 no. 4; Comparetti 1893: 422-3 no. 196. 

> z: all drawings record the left vertical and faintly the upper tip of the right vertical. 

q: the drawings of H and G record the vertical and a very short horizontal stroke; the 
author (possibly De Sanctis) of notebook $4 (Scuola Archeologica Italiana di Atene, 
undated and without pagination), records only the vertical stroke. 

[ajal ob Juize? ‘sold’. 

3 r: H notes that the first z could also be A. 

tay: H records as faint traces. 

Ainep Katay| éyparras | “just as recorded? Cf. SEG 41.744, line 23 (sacrificial calendar from 
Elcutherna, sccond century BCE) 7 «aray| éyparra]). 

42: H faintly records the first i. 

| «a spots: €, but other restorations are possible, e.g. [arera ]époss, [Q0 lipous. 

c Halbherr notes that the final 20a is ‘multo dubbio’. 

7pán«o perhaps zpéd«« ‘raise, nounsh’. 


——————————————!—'"o—-—-————-———""-C«"«""———— n ("n A 
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The subject of Eles cannot be determined, but karpos (line 2) also occurs in Eler 4, 
a Jaw. that seems to concern produce that is disputed, perhaps concerning, its 
ownership. In addition, Eleg and Eler3 both refer to ‘the two fold (penalty) 
and Eles may preserve part of the phrase ‘just as is recorded’, comparable to the 
phrase ‘in accordance with what is written’ in Eler3. The letters in Bles and 13 are 
the same size, their shapes appear to be similar, and the zotas in both face right 
regardless of the direction. of the line. On the basis of these observations, 
G suggested that Eles and 13 may belong to the same text. 
For karpos, sce Introd. 7A. 


Ele6 and 8. Sixth to fifth century. Current location unknown 


Two small fragments of limestone blocks that, with a third similar fragment ( [C 
2.12.7), Fabricius 1885: 94 associated on the basis of similarities in the stone (thick- 
ness) and the inscription (forms and size of the letters; rightward facing totas), We 
take no position on this. Each preserves a word or phrase that occurs in other laws; 
otherwise, too little survives to make any suggestions about their contents. 


Eleé 


Small fragment of a limestone block with preserved left and upper edges. Halb- 
herr's drawing (notebook 4, p. 89) indicates that the mason left uninscribed bands 
between lines 1 and 2, lines 4 and 5, and lines 6 and 7. Lines 4 and 5 both read left 
to right (archaic paragraphing), suggesting that line $ begins a new section of the 
text or possibly a new text. G's line numbers are slightly different. 


[—]al —] 
vacat? 
[—]Ja[—] 
[— |resavo[—] = 
wraa [—] — 
pacat ? 
s [—] damoódjo[|— | —  — sell (?) give back (?) — 
[— loe«ev[ —] — 
vacat 
[—1eeA— ] 


1-4 following Halbherr (notebook 4, p. 89), who records the letters very faintly, noting for 
line 3 in particular ‘tutto dubbio’. 

[— ]re«av à[ —]: Comparetti and Halbherr 1883: 164-5 no. s; Comparetti 1893; 423 no. 197. 

s aroói6o| —]: see n. ad G41.4.7-8. 

6 [— ]s ¿xev [— ]: Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 164-5 no. 5; Comparetti 1893: 423 no. 197. 

7 À: upper part of the letter is legible; e is also possible. 
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Eleg 
Small fragment of a limestone block with preserved left and upper edges. 
—  — witness — 


[— nlaro — ] 


| —]o «nt rol —] — — and — 


PAC. 


Eles (VER I.25). Law concerning a cloak maker. Sixth to fifth century. 
Archaeological Museum of Rethymno (Inv. E203) 


Seven lines of text inscribed on a limestone block that was re-cut into the shape of 
an arch and reused above a door ot a house in the village Prines. We follow the line 
numbering of G. We do not know if the text began above the traces preserved at 
the top of the block or if it continued below line 6, or how many letters are lost to 


the right and the left. 


traces 
[—] -howrvatar revon | — ] zs. PRIM Dionvsian =o 

[—»«]ai Tipapxos éxdaptoy [—| —  —and Timarkos were kosmoi — 

[—] evovporowi 7piotcAor rol — ] —  — (to?) the cloak maker, a tnobol — 
[—5]pc7véso kpiBá|v]. ad 8€ dtan[—] — — ofa hemiekteon of barley. But if — 


— without pay [—] cloak — 


5 [—] apacDet [ PE TT ova |upar z[—] — 
[— ]JaAao] ....... CAG Gar: ]. [—] — 


Unless otherwise indicated: 
C = Comparctti and Halbherr 1888: 165-70 no. 8; Comparetti 1893: 425—30 no. 200. 


) Junrvaiar ‘Dionysian’; the gen. pl. is also possible. For the spelling (-vv-), see Bile 154 n. 334. 
p: traces consistent with u are visible at three spots low in the letter space; G noted that san 


is also possible. 
Juovvvatav vevog| yéav] VER ‘Dionysian new moon’ (i.c. first day of the month Dionysios); 


they propose an ‘interversion’ of consonants for later Cretan vepovnia (= Attic veounvia/ 
rovpasvca ). This is perhaps possible, but normal consonantal shift in Crete is the assimi- 


lajon of consonants, e.g. vóvapai = óúvapaı (Dialect 9). As an alternative to restoring 


vevou| (aa |, we suggest c.g. the pf. of vépopai ‘distribute’ (IC 3.4.10, lines 56, 64-5 
vevoxinpe vii ecqaav; for the form, see Bile 323) or of vopitw. The month name Dionysios 
is attested at Praisos (JC 3.6.7, third century). ‘Dionysian’ may stand alone or modify a 
noun that preceded, perhaps ‘priest’ or ‘sacrifice’. 

2-3 Both lines read from the left indicating that 3 begins a new unit of text. 

3 g: all drawings record the lower part of the right oblique stroke. 

ovpn nom. pl. is also possible. 


Tjibbe. Attic TpuPioAÀov. 


Flo £141 


We read no traces following 7o where JP records the tip of a horizontal stroke towards the 
middle of the letter space at the right edge of the block and G suggests a circular letter, 
Neither is consistent with the reading ro«[56? -- | of VER or with C's suggestion that 
lines 3-4 wrap around yielding ro [7 |ljuroé iro erà. 

4 [9 |peerudicro: gen. sing. = Attic sjuekréov, *onc-halfof one-sixth’ ofa medimnos, scc Bile 146. 

pilla| v]: epilla(£) C; epiflaé Cr, JP, VER. The space following the alpha is damaged. The 
earliest drawings (Fabricius 1885: 92; Halbherr notebook 65 p. 75) and autopsy do not 
confirm the reading of zota. We propose restoring »1 and reading the gen. pl. 

s apiobei: adv., cf. audaros (Ar.7); sec Bile 214. 

v: the upper tip of the right stroke is visible. 

p: the head of the rho is visible (beta is also possible). 

| oro ]ópav: the gen. pl. is also possible. 

$-6 Both lines read from the left indicating that 6 begins a new unit of text. 

6 o: all four strokes of san are visible, but mu is also possible. 

The upper part of a vertical stroke is legible to the left of the dotted iota. 

£ upper stroke ts visible. 


The use of archaic paragraphing suggests that this text consists of three units: lines 
1-2, 3-5, and 6. The three sections may be related (pace VER), but we cannot 
identify any connection between them. 

1-2 perhaps preserve parts of one or possibly two temporal expressions: the 
month Dionysios (see note), and the names of Timarkos and at least one other 
individual who were kosmot (ekosmion). Hellenistic treaties from Crete (e.g. IC 
1.16.5, lines 1—4; IC 1.16.4, lines 4-9) and consular dedications (e.g. IC 1.16.29) 
date their enactment by the name of the month, sometimes with the day of the 
month specified, and the name (and tribe) of the eponymous kosmos. Although it 
is tempting to interpret lines 1-2 as part of a dating formula of this kind, neither 
the naming of at least two kosmot nor the accusative case of the adjective Dionny- 
stan, which in temporal constructions expresses duration rather than a particular 
point in time, support this. VER suggest the supplement Dionnystan nenom| cia], 
which they take to mean ‘on the first day of the month Dionysios’, but this is 
linguistically and syntactically very unlikely. It is not possible to determine 
whether Timarkos and his colleague(s) were kosmost at the time of the enactment 
of Eleg, as is the case in G72.5.5-6 ‘when the startos Aithaleus, Kyllos and his 
colleagues, were kosmor, or in a prior vear. 

3-5 concern a specialist craftsman, the sisvroporos, a maker of goat's-hair cloaks 
(sira line s). See also Eleutherna3A tor leather-working at Eleutherna and 
Chaniotis 1995 for evidence otf animal husbandrv in the economv of Eleutherna 
and other communities of interior Crete. References to "triobol, a ‘measure of 
barley’, and ‘without pay’ suggest that the provision has to do with wages tor the 
sisyropotos, but further details elude us. For other laws with provisions concerning 


wages, see Introd. 7C. 


AP FtLAVITPIUINGNS 


Í “Cloak maker’: the noun could also be plural. In either case, the verb is missing 
and the construction of the two nouns is thus obscure. If as we suggest szevropozos 
Is the indirect and triobol the direct object, the subject of the sentence is missing. 
For a discussion of the economic implications of this provision, see Introd. zC and 
Perlman 2004a: 104-7. 

The term triobol could refer to silver bullion or a unit of weight or worth, e.g. 
‘[pay ] to the sisvropotos a triobol weight or worth of some commodity’ (Stefanakis 
1999: 249-50), but there is no a priori reason to exclude the possibility that triobol 
here refers to (probably Aiginetan) coins (VER), which were introduced to Crete 
before 500 (Introd. 7D). 

All editors have construed the letters that follow the term triobol (zo[— ]) as 
the definite article. If thev are right, this weakens the likelihood that the use of 
triobol here is metrological. With one possible exception (G63.2), all other 
expressions of the weight, volume, or value of a commodity in the epichoric 
inscriptions of Crete refer to the commodity without the definite article (e.g. 
Ele15.5; G79.3-5). On the other hand, to- could be the first two letters of a 
longer word. 

4 À hemickteon is a volumetnc measure for dry goods, especially grain, equal to 
shghtly under 4.5 liters. The term is not otherwise attested on Crete. VER assert, 
without discussion, that the cloak-maker received a triobol and the hemiekteon of 
barley was compensation for his assistant (e.g. miston to hemituekto krithan ‘a 
wage of a bemiekteon of barley’). One bemiekteon of barley represented roughly 
70% of the daily caloric requirements of an average family, defined as a male head 
of household, his wife, an elderly woman, and three children (Perlman 20042: 
105). If not compensation, the triobol and the bemiekteon of barley might be 
understood as legal penalties owed to or by the cloak-maker. 

s The circumstances of non-payment (amusthe1) cannot be determined here. 
Was non-pavment justified, e.g. in the case of poor fabrication or untimely 
compleuon (VER), or unjustified and so subject to a penalty? For another case 
of ‘working without pav’, see À1.6—7. 


Eler: (K 112 [no text]; VER 1.14). Sixth to fifth century. Archaeological 
Museum of Rethymno (Inv. no. E42) 


Six lines of text inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the left between incised 
horizontal guidelines on a rectangular block of limestone. The right, upper, and 
lower edges appear to be original. The block is broken at the left. The inscribed 
surface is damaged at the right with the loss of four to six letters at the right in lines 
1-4 and one (or none?) in line s. Only the upper part of the letters in line 6 are 
preserved, suggesting that the lower parts of the letters were inscribed on the block 
below. We cannot determine if the text continued onto additional blocks to the left 
or nght, or i£ n began on a block higher up the wall or continued after line 6. 
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[-—. al rely mépar&e mAéoc 5) Duapos s . |-—] * 
|— Jos Sirdani xacvioFriró| s — | 
|—- jomos. ad tes Tuvo mrotvika| Kate ? — | 
[~-= 7 lówv yor Otxalovtas, ras ¿| — | 
s |—-|]|maros ner. at ðe kapróoaro | -— | 
|—7-9—Jav |. dm do o oro ES devo] 
—. [f someone satls abroad, cither a £biaros or — 
— should be away (?) in the sixth year (2) — 
—. If someone serves as writer for him — 
— those who do not decide the case for him, the — 
ç — arc to be immune. But if he should harvest — 


í s: the lower tip of the right oblique stroke is legible. 
p: the lower tip of the vertical is legible. 

(vapós = Attic 8ecpós (Dialect 3). 

A vertical stroke is preserved at the right edge of the inscribed surface. 

2 [— 7 aA(A) Jos *or otherwise’ VER. 

SiaAacy (Or diadar m 2): both the form and the meaning of éc:aAaiy are obscure. G suggested 
that the term belongs to the family dAdopat (also aAatvo)), ‘to wander’, ‘to be an exile’. If 
the term is a verbal form (aor. opt.?), the preverb d:a- emphasizes the sense of separation 
(Bile 275). VER assert that the context requires the sense of ‘distance’ or ‘absence’, but 
do not suggest a derivation. Van Effenterre 1946a: 592 associated the term with (AAw/ 
*ciAw ‘assembly /assemble’ (see Ar.8-9; Drg). 

éxoevioFriro[s ]: EKS évcoFriro[ — ] G, who Suggests that ércoFriros, attested only here and 
Ele15.2,1s an adjective meaning ‘of/for a vear’ (cf. Attic éxtavatos). Bile (per ep.) objects 
that the change from /au/ to /ou/ is unparalled in Cretan. We adopt G's suggestion 
but follow VER in preferring the compound ékoevioFrcrós (€xs = &£) ‘in the sixth year’. 
Ct. IC 2.12.12, line 2, uy éxoe| voFrcro (2) — ]. 

3 VER [eéxr]lomos ‘absent’ or [év7 ]omos ‘at home’, but éxrózios more commonly means 
‘foreign’ and évromos ‘local’. 

at tus: asyndeton suggesting the beginning of a new but related provision. 

rowv = dat. sing. masc./neuter of the ÀArcado- Cyprian demonstrative pronoun ¿vu ( Dialect 
35). On Crete óru appears to look back to someone or something previously mentioned 
like Attic oðros, rather than forward like Attic ôe. See J-MD 133-4. Alternatively, the 
use of the dat. may be adverbial, e.g. *here' or ‘thus’. 

mourka[«xate?}: we think a verb is more likely here than the noun zrowixaoras (Beattie 1975: 
29); for both see Dar. VER restores zowikd[ kovras] to achieve symmetry with [7 owe 47 
Sixdforras in line 4. Also possible is wowixafor/mowmdxoas ‘(If someone) serving“ 
having served as poinikastas. 

4 Perhaps ros Z[ajtovras] ‘those who assess a fine’, but elsewhere in Crete (Ar. G80) the 
verb has the form 8au«oo. Whatever it is, the term could be either the subject (with an 
infinitive) in the apodosis, or the object of the participle àuacorras. 

s amdros: the acc. pl. is attested only here. More common is the impersonal acc. sing. 
áraror With Ayer, “there is to be immunity". The recipientis) of immunity either is not 
expressed. (Ga41.5.477; G72.4.17; G72B4-8) or is indicated in the. dative. (Elti.4; 
Ga43Bi:1-14; G45Bbi-4; G46B7—; G72.1.56-2.2; Gr3Ai-3). Mraror appears to be 


used personally in G+sCëé-- and impersonally with an acc. pl. in G8o.11-12. Those 
receiving immunity here might be those mentioned in line 4, in which case we must 
presume that relatively few letters are lost at the left edge of the stone. 


Uncertainty about the amount of text that is missing impedes our interpretation 
of Elei1. If relatively little has been lost to the right and left, the surviving text 
probably consists of two provisions: lines 1-3 and 5-5. See note on line 3, at tis. 

1-3 We are inclined to agree with VER, who suggest that this provision 
concerns the legal status of those who have been abroad (line 1) for an extended 
penod of time (line 2). But this view is based on two words in line 2 (those rendered 
as ‘should be away’ and ‘in the sixth year’) that are otherwise unattested and not 
securely understood, and a third at the beginning of line 3 that is partly restored. 

1 At least two different categories of travelers were specified, although only the 
first survives. Thraroscan be the title of local officials, a general term for sightseer, a 
sacred envoy sent out as an official representative of a city to a distant festival, an 
oracular consultant, or someone sent abroad to announce the dates of the sacred 
truce for a festival celebrated at home (Dimitrova 2008: 10-13). This is the sole 
occurrence of the term in the inscriptions from Crete and one of the earliest 
occurrences anywhere. The context (sailing abroad) makes it unlikely that the 
term here refers to a local official of Eleutherna, and we do not know of any 
Elcuthernian festivals that the thraros might be announcing abroad. Most likely, in 
our view, the thiaros was a sacred envoy sent either to consult an oracle or to 
represent Eleutherna at a distant festival, though evidence for the participation of 
the Cretan poleis in international festivals is largely Hellenistic.°?7 

2-3 ‘Should be away’ (dialate): the Greek is more than likely a verb meaning 
something like ‘wander apart’. We prefer to read the compound adjective ekse- 
ntoutito ‘in the sixth yeas’, rather than the prepositional phrase eks entoutito ‘from 
the annual’. If relatively little is missing at the right edge, line 2 may continue the 
protasis of the condition; and if so, all that survives of the apodosis are the final five 
letters (-optos) of a nominal form (line 3). The form could be either masc. nom. s. 
or acc. pl. We take it as a nom. s. agreeing with the subject of the protasis, tis. 
Thus, the condition stated, ‘If someone sails abroad, cither (serving as) a thiaros or 
[ — ] is away, in the sixth year he is [— ]optos'. The string of letters -opzos does not 
otherwise occur in the inscriptions from Crete and is found only in proper names 
(personal, month, tribal) in inscriptions from elsewhere. VER suggest restoring 
ekiopios meaning ‘absent’, but see note. [n the sixth year the individual's absence 


^^ Delphi included Fleutherna in the itinerary of the sacred envoys it sent Out to announce the 
celebratum of the Pytlus and the Saena (SEG 16.624, col. 4.106, 6230 220), and at least one Cretan 
pedis, bytes, sent ts own official deleganon of thearat io represcnt it at Delphi (IC 2.13.1 A, second century, 
Pediman reedi i7) A Hellenitn agrecinept from cast Crete nplhies similar embassies sent out from cast 


Cretan pedes to Obwmypia and to Delphi (IC. 3.6.71, lines 11 asi 
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becomes official. This sounds like a rule establishing the period of time after which 
the absent individual is presumed dead. 

3—6 Two rules, both in the form of conditions, are preserved from the second 
provision: lines 3—5 and 5-6. 

3-5 The first rule appears to offer immunity (line s) to officials, perhaps judges, 
perhaps in cases concerning the person who is absent, since *him' (lines 3 and 4), 
probably refers to someone previously mentioned. 

3 ‘Serves as writer’: the Greek could be either a noun or (as we read) a verb; 
both are attested in Dar, where the writer Spensithios is appointed by the polis to 
write and remember. Dai does not further specify what Spensithios ts to write, but 
as Gagarin 2008a: 120-1 observes, while laws were written, there is no evidence for 
any other public writing in Crete. It is difficult to imagine, however, what role a 
writer of laws may have played in rules concerning absent individuals. Perhaps, 
then, Ele11 attests the use of writing in judicial procedure, or perhaps the verb (or 
noun) in Elerx subsumes both writing and remembering as does the noun in Dar. 
If so, the writer may be assigned to a legal action concerning the absent individual 
perhaps as his representative or as a witness of earlier actions. 

s Those (plural) receiving immunity cannot be the singular subject ‘someone’ 
(line 3). They may be the ones who do not decide the case or those recorded at the 
end of line 4, where the only surviving letter may be part of a noun meaning ‘those 
who assess the fine’. 

s—6 If he should harvest’: this may concern the right to harvest the produce of 
property belonging to the absent person, either before or after he has been 
recognized as officially absent. 


Ele15. Law concerning produce (Ki13). Sixth to fifth century. 
Archaeological Museum of Rethymno (Inv. no. E59) 


Seven lines of text inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the lett. The upper and 
right faces are preserved, but the block is damaged along the upper edge ot the 
inscribed surface. The text must have continued onto a contiguous block (or 
blocks) to the right. All jotas face to the right regardless of the direction ot the line; 
two dots, one above the other, are used for word-division. Both features are also 
tound in Eleis. For similarities between Eleg and Elei3, see comm. ad Eles. 


| — 3e |«a : [je ]Bcgwos : &pib[ av — ] — 
| — né |vre ora rjpos : ómjA[ ev — | 
| — ] &apmó : rar àcrAocar oln [Me v]. ac df —] 
| — i Jeurvpagévo : mépor maporro : 8[— ] 
s |— 9€ lxa peði pvos amori] « ]v [—] 
| — péði]u(rjov ò al vikaBecy rarag| raced — | 


` x ; * «^ r 
|— rlòr rapràr war’ à ye ypanr|a« — | 
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— ten? medimnor ot barley — 
— he is to owe five? staters — 
— he is to owe twice (the value of) the produce. But if — 
— with (NX) being witness and present he should take — 
sç — he is to pav ten? medimnoi — 
— But it he is convicted, he shall pay a medimnos — 
— the produce in accordance with what is written — 


ECRIRE RM TNR DER RESI NER ERR TREE ee RN 

1 <: lower oblique is visible. 

3 €: lower tip of the vertical is visible. 

a: lower portion of the right vertical stroke is visible. 

4 p ]aczvpagievo: the verb ‘testify’, ‘bear witness to’ is not otherwise attested in the epichoric 
inscriptions from Crete, but Bile's attempt (351 n. 105) to avoid a verbal form (uaérvpa 
pev 0?) vields no sense. The genitive may be absolute, either personal (‘with X being a 
witness’), as we translate above, or impersonal (‘testimony being given’). 

zaporTo: We take this genitive too as absolute, but the construction is not clear. 

s 1: upper part of the left oblique stroke is visible. 

6 ir): the mason inscribed mx. 

g: two nght strokes are legible; «arag[rácac is also possible. «araó[«xaó8éro] or 
«acaó| aóóe8o] G, but the angle formed bv the two oblique strokes is too acute for delta. 


- xarayéypamT|ai] is also possible. 


The rule seems to establish penalties for wrongs that involve agricultural produce 
( karpos). The penalties include measures ( »edimnos/ medimnot) of barley (lines 1, 
s), weights or units of silver or coin (staters, line 2), and a double fine (tan 
diplotan calculated on the value of the produce (line 3). If the fines in lines 1—2 
represent alternative methods of payment (‘he shall owe ten? medimnoz ot barley 
(or) five? staters’) it is worth pointing out that the same ratio of silver to grain 
(one-half unit of silver (one-half stater) to one unit of grain (medimnos) occurs in 
Eleg (one-half medimnos of barley or one-quarter stater). If so, a bushel of barley 
in archaic Eleutherna was worth about 6 gm. of silver (Perlman 2004a: 106-7). 

It is not possible to determine the precise nature of the dispute. Possibilities 
include produce that was wrongfully taken (line 4), damages to crops, or produce 


that was owed as taxes. 


Ele: 4 (VER 1.46). Sixth to fifth century. Frag. A: Archaeological Museum 
of Rethymno (Inv. no. E167); Frag. B: current location unknown 


] wo fragments of limestone blocks (A, B) found reused in two private homes in 
the village of Prines. G suggested that they belong to the same block. 
The upper edge of A may be original; all its other sides are broken away, as are 


all thc sides of B. 


ElL.bkbr4 &47 


Eler4A preserves seven lines from two texts (ines 124, lines ç 2) inscribed 
boustrophedon by two masons. An uninscribed band c.0.06-0.07 m wide separates 
the two. The letters in 1-4 resemble those in Elea; the letters in 5-7 resemble 
those in B. 

B preserves six lines from two texts (lines i—4, lines 5-6); the beginning of the 
second text is marked by a narrow uninscribed band framed by two horizonral 
lines and a break in the boustrophedon (Fic. 37). 


A 
| — opacro[ — | RN 
| — ]u«eo89. [— | 
[— |Aacov[ — | 
[—Jos paad —] 
vacat 
elesben = ss 
[—« Joopo[ — ] ee — kosmo| s| — 
[— lel . ]el —] 
B 
[— ]aro£[ — ] 
[—|yndarov . [— ] = | | 
[—] ofk €d0KE [—] = — did not give — l 
[— Jai ra rp [— | — — the one and one-halt — 
racat 
5 [—-] : axatro[— | = 


[-5e9]os cede 


Fic. 37. Elei4, Fragment B 
(drawing after Halbherr, 
notebook 65: 79) 
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A 


2 x: the lower oblique stroke is legible. 

( — «eot perhaps | 3p ]keatz from óptico tbe sworn’, 

|[— Maior: [é Mawr G. VER. The Cretan god [ TaA]Aacor ts also possible. 

4 paci— 1: G hesitantly suggests páois = pois? 

s An oblique stroke and the upper part of a second oblique where it connects with the top 
of the first are visible at the right edge of the stone; A, pa, r, san are possible. 

^ o: upper curve is visible. 

g: upper part ts visible. 


B 

1 The direction of the line is uncertain; ¿ora is also possible, but less likely (cf. the 
uninscnbed space above the break in boustrophedon at line 5). 

[—]5»9a7ov: da7op[ evo] G and VER, but drawings, including G’s own, record a clear v. 
Halbherr's drawing records three strokes to the left of nu consistent with v, u, or san 
(Fics. 37). 

3 «€: upper part of the vertical and the upper oblique stroke are visible. 

s An oblique stroke is visible at the left edge of the stone. 

6 The upper curve of an omicron followed by the upper tips of three letters arc visible along 


is 


the lower edge of the stone in G’s drawing. 


Elers (VER I.46). Sixth to fifth century. Archaeological Museum 
of Rethymno (A: Inv. no. Es4; C: Inv. no. E206); current location 
of B & D unknown 


Four fragments of limestone blocks (A+B, C+D). G suggested associating A+B 
and C+D on the basis of the size and appearance of the letters. The lower edge of 
the block with A+B is preserved. C may preserve an original lower edge with the 
lower parts of the letters in C.s inscribed on a joining block below. The letters on 
A+B and C are inscribed between lightly incised horizontal guidelines. All zotas 
face to the nght. Two dots, one above the other, are used for word division in 
A«B.4-5; vacats appear to be used as word division in A+B.6 and C. 

C+D preserve only one complete word (apo, line 4), and so we omit it here. 

Frags. A+B. Six lines of text all written left to right except line 2; there are traces 
of another line (4a) between lines 4 and 5. G suggests that the line had been 
crased, but in that case the stone would be concave, as it does not appear to be. We 
suggest instead that the letters of 4a were laid out on the stone with light incising, 
but for some reason were never fully cur. Alternatively, the entire surface of the 
stone may have been cut back before Elers was inscribed, leaving traces of an 
earlier text in the band that was not reinscribed, though in that case we would 
expect to see traces of the earlier text elsewhere on the stone. 


traces 

| o Y fart ep] - -| 

|- e |e rén eriaFrfivoe. . c4.. [do cati ---| ‘ 
|— | iov : vacat s 
| --- |Aav 2 €Aoe : dmroflamadquievov : 55 o| — | 


ga | — ]ovo| — |epeyaoFoucrova . | — | 


s [7 ]kauc : 7 kàmov ty avitavs 1 py geÀop| évo — | v 
| — Jorrov vac. képaov vac. tpia Féria vac. xep — | TON 
pacat 


— within | the year? — 

— go to court. 

— he should seize . . . having been immersed? or — 
ç — cither a garden or fig-trees not being bidden — 

— barren land for three vears — 


2 G reads e at the right edge of the stone. 

F: lower two-thirds of both oblique strokes are visible. 

r; lower tip of the vertical is visible. 

évioFr[ eros |: ‘annual’, cf. Ele11.2; for the phrase é|v TOL évioFr[ iron, Cf. êv ro éviavrài 
(G72.1.47). 

There is the lower tip of a vertical stroke between the omicron and the iota. 

3 [—] poder: compounds (e.g. ajdiuoMv, aropoMv, ériioMv) are also possible. 

4 amoBamoduevov: gen. pl. is also possible. 

7: the conjunction, as in line 6 (so G), or the adverb 7 (‘when’, *where' ). 

y: G records the two oblique strokes of a tnangular letter (a, £, ó are also possible ). 

G records a vertical line between a and p. 

s u: left oblique stroke is visible. 

xeAop| évo} could be restored differently, but the verb appears only in this phrase in the 
early laws from Crete. See Bile 261. 

6 [—]orrovr «épcov: [—]ov róv xépoov (gen. pl.) ‘of the barren lands’, is also possible, 


although xépoov seldom appears in the plural. 


The direction of writing may indicate four separate provisions: lines 1—3, 4, 5, and 
6. It is not clear if thev are all connected. The use ot racats as word division in 6 
rather than two dots in 1-5 suggests that a different mason inscribed this line; on 
the other hand, 5 (‘garden’, ‘hg trees’) and 6 (‘barren land’) both concern 
agricultural land and they may be connected. 

3 ‘Go to court’ (molen). Outside of Gortyn, this only occurs here in our texts. 

4 The topic is uncertain. Bapto (*dip' or immerse’) could apply to tempering 
metal or dying cloth, but no agricultural applications are known. Eleg indicates 
the production of goat’s-hair cloaks (sisvra) at Eleutherna and these could have 
been dyed, but there is no obvious connection between textile production and 
regulations concerning agricultural lands. [t is, however, worth noting that the 
settlement of Eleutherna occupied two long, narrow ridges formed by three 
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streams of the Mr. Psiloritis watershed that flow between and around the ridges, 
converging to their north. The slopes of both ridges are extensively terraced and 
were clearly farmed in antiquity; land farmed at the foot of the slopes may have 
been subject to flooding. The cognate verb baptizo, which is used in the same 
sense as bapto tor dipping something into a liquid, also occurs in the sense of ‘to 
flood* (c.g. Aristophanes 13 K.-A.). Perhaps bapto in the middle /passive voice as 
here could mean land immersed in water or ‘flooded’, although we can cite no 
parallel for this use. š If so, the provision might refer to cultivable land carried off 
(clo bv the flood-waters. 

s The phrase me kelomeno ‘not being bidder is possibly part of a defense against 
culpability (Ga41.5.7-83; G72.6.52). 

6 Land that is barren for three years is probably agricultural land that has been 
left fallow. For fallowing practices in antiquity, including the practice of leaving 
land unculuvated for three years, see Gallant 1991: 52-6. 


Ele16 (K 114 [Aa and Ac], 115 [Ab]; VER II.67 [Aa, Ac], I.26 [Ab]). Sixth 
to fifth century. Archaeological Museum of Rethymno (Inv. no. E18) 


Ar least tour texts (Aa, Ab, Ac, Ba) are inscribed by at least three different masons 
on two adjacent faces (A and B) of a rectangular limestone block from the corner 
of a wall. Aa, Ab, and Ba are inscnbed between horizontal guidelines that are 
0.026 m. apart from one another. Ac is inscribed in a rasura on A. 

The upper and left edges of A are preserved; the block is broken at the bottom 
and nght. The texts are complete at the left; it is not possible to determine how 
much text has been lost at the nght or at the bottom. 

The upper, left, and nght edges of B are preserved, but it is considerably more 
weathered than A. Ba is complete at the right, but it is not possible to determine if 
the text of Ba is complete at the left or if it continued onto a contiguous block. 
The mason who inscribed Ba appears to have made a conscious decision to align 
Ba: with Abr. It is, however, clear that Ba was not inscribed by the same mason as 
Ab. Not a single word of Ba can be retrieved and we omit it here. 

Face A. The texts of at least three and possibly four inscriptions are preserved. 
Aa is inscribed at the top of the block, Ab at the bottom. The central portion was 
erased presumably in order to accommodate Ac. The size and spacing of the traces 
of letters from the under-text of Ac appear to be similar to the letters in Aa. The 
under-text of Ac is possibly a continuation of Aa or a fourth text. There is no 
question that different masons were responsible for inscribing Aa, Ab, and Ac. 


3 I ; - die 
"* For evidence of attempts in antiquity to control the flow of the stream Chalopota, see Stampolidis 


Loo4à 91-i 


ET1Ef$6 Las 


The beginning of Ab is preserved, as is perhaps the beginning of Aa. The first 
preserved letters of Aa (omicron, san, and perhaps tau) arc the same as the first 
letters of Ab. Both texts may thus have begun with the same construction. 

Our lettering system indicates the likely order of inscribing. 

Aaz-11 are inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the left. An uninscribed band 
follows Aa::. If the under-text of Ac is the continuation of Aa, Aa consisted of 
approximately eighteen lines organized into at least two provisions. 

Ab consists of seven lines inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the left. Ac 
consists of six lines of text inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the left. Asyn- 
deton at the beginning of both texts indicates the beginning of a new provision. 


Aa 
dot| ts — | ! Whoever — 
| — ]e 7A6as a- — 1-3 — should sell more — 
ro8oíro [—] 
[—]v dpyupo- 4-5 — the money where — 
ç vw dian .[—] 
[—] xpêoba: ué- 6-7 — use the pledges — 


v rois évek| Upow — | 
— but is not to prevent? it. 


But the — are to be — 
— all concerning 
the things not purchased — 


[— «oA? ]¥ecBar dé un. 
pev ôe ra [—] 

10 [—Jsa was repli} 
rampiata é[—] 


vacat 


I 7: lower tip of the vertical stroke is visible. 
2 mÀ(as = mAe(ovas acc. pl. 
5 ve = of adv. ‘whither’ or ‘where’ (Bile 214). 
The lower tip of a vertical stroke is visible at the nght edge of the stone. 
8 v: left oblique stroke is visible. 
9 rà|v — ] is also possible. 
10 dzas: G; elsewhere possibly in A2z.3. 
11 ramptata = rà ampara; the adjective occurs in archaic poetry in reference to women 
captured by force (e.g. I. 1.99; P. Ceres 132; Pi, Fr. 1693.8). rà pia ra (G) is also possible, 


but the adjective is otherwise unattested. 


Ab 
date(s) «i| 0 ]apio vas «[—] z> l Anv harpist who — 
| — | i tv amanta p- 2-3 — notin the apama nor in the city — 
[]8^ iv módi màvpir[— ] 
[—] Fixornpas ép- 4-5. — are to be initiated in? — 


ç Feobai xe[—] 
[ — Jovrator 


os PAC. ul— | 
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1 doriis) VER, suggested already by G, who however reads os 7. We prefer not to clarify an 
obscure construction by suggesting mason's error, but there are parallels in the early 
laws for a conditional indefinite relative clause with dors without «a, but none tor és 


without xa. 

«iBapiovas: acc. pl. is also possible. 

2 w: the right oblique and in G's drawing the upper bit of the connecting stroke are visible; 
nu and san (arapíais G) are also possible. 

2—3 dapat ul 5]ó : the term azapia (= adana) occurs in a later text; it may be associated 
with ddaptwras; see commentary below. 

3 7Àvpir| —]: VER associate this partially preserved term with zAevpa, ‘side’ or ‘flank’. 

4 Fucornpas acc. pl., a hapax legomenon of uncertain meaning (Bile 113 n. 162). Perhaps 
related to i«érys ‘suppliant’ or ‘exile’. 

4—5 €u/co0a trom ép )pvéw, ‘to be initiated in’. The final letter in line 4 is clearly mz, ruling 
out (du )ec@ac ‘undress’ ( Petrulakis 1914: 226) and évy|feaGa: from évvupe, ‘to wear’ (VER). 

6 omar: cither dav ‘smoke-hole’ (G46B2) or 6 maior ‘the one who strikes’ (VER) are 
possible (so G); or perhaps a reference to the paian ([7]6 matdvos), though the Attic- 


Ionic form (with omicron) is unexpected. 
7 o: the upper right curve of the omicron is visible; G reads an oblique stroke and an iota to 


the left of the mu. 


Ac 
évéxupa uù mrépev d[—] 
{i—] . QAVOE.. eo[ o. LATS.. ]poao 
. ercae| c.2-3 Ja . UPKO . . €GK 
| — Jav rov évexvpov vem 
5 ead — ] 
traces 


— One shall not take security — 


— of the security — 


1-3 All letters as read from G's drawing. 

4 a: two oblique strokes are visible; delta is possible. 

7óv évexvpov: the plural is more likely in view of évékvpa in line 1, but the nom./acc. s. is 
possible. 

z: lower tip of the sota is visible. 

T]: could be €. 

VER mistakenly insert a tau between évexópov and vix. 

s g: lower part of the right stroke of the sas is visible. 

4-5 venga —]? The letters yield no recognizable form of veo, which in these laws 
commonly refers to winning (or losing) a case. Probably either our reading is wrong or 


thc mason made a mistake. 


Aa and Ac appear to concern commercial transactions. 
Aa2- 3 refer to the sale of goods (apodotto); Aa4—s mention money (argyron = 


silver), whether silver bullion or coined silver cannot be determined (Introd. 7D); 
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Aa6-7 concern the usc of goods pledged as security (kresthas tois enekyross), and 
Aairo-11 probably refer to goods that have not been purchased (ta apriata), 
perhaps in the sense of seized. 

Ac also refers to goods pledged as security, prohibiting the taking of goods 
pledged as security (line +) and perhaps regulating the disposition of goods 
pledged as security following a decision at law (lines 4-5, n. ad loc.). 

Aa and Ac may have been inscribed together, and it is possible that Ac 
superseded the part of Aa that was erased in order to accommodate it. 

Ab appears to be unrelated to Aa and Ac, since nothing in what survives 
suggests that it concerns commercial transactions. VER propose that Ab preserves 
the terms of a contract between harpists and Eleutherna. We tentatively propose 
instead that Ab regulates festivals; the provision concerning harpists being but one 
of several rules. 

Abi The first provision may concern harpists or someone who engages harpists. 
It is worth noting that ancient tradition associated Eleutherna with several 
legendary harpists: Eleuther, the eponymous founder of the polis, Linos, and 
Ametor. See Perlman 20044: 112. 

2—3 Apamia occurs in just one other inscription, a Hellenistic treaty from 
Crete with a description of the border of the east Cretan polis of Lato (SEG 
26.1049, 71—2 ‘straight ahead to the summit of the ancient barren land that 
borders on the aphamia ot Exakon’). The term may identify lands farmed by 
ap(b)amiotat (‘men without renown’ Chantraine s.v.), a Cretan term for a 
category of dependent people that is not found in the epichonc texts ( Athenaeus 
6.263f; Hesychius s.v.; see Perlman 2004a: 103). The aphamia of Exakon was 
located in the hinterland of Lato some distance away from its urban center. 
Here apamia is juxtaposed with polis, which in this case probably refers to the 
polis-town of Eleutherna. VER assume that lines 1-3 belong to a single provi- 
sion and propose that it concerns where a harpist may (not) reside; they also 
suggest that the partially preserved term p/vrit[ — ] refers to the residential area 
of the polis-town on the slopes of Pyrgi (n. ad loc.). It is quite possible, 
however, that lines 2-3 belong to a ditlerent provision and are not connected 
with harpists. 

4-6 The phrase wikoteras emwestbai may mean 'suppliants are to be initiated’, 
if so, the possible reference to the paian, a hymn to Apollo (n. ad loc.), 
suggests that the focus of these lines may be religious ntual, but this is very 
uncertain. 

4 The term miboteras may be a form of Attic Atketes ‘suppliant’, though this is 
quite uncertain. Hikeres was used of (among others) individuals who sought cures 
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at sanctuaries of Apollo and his son Asklepios (e.g. IG IV^r 121, line 4 and passim, 
from the sanctuary of Apollo and Asklepios at Epidaurus).? ^ 

6 It a term associated with the patan is read here (n. ad loc.), it is worth noting 
that these hymns to Apollo were sung to the accompaniment of the kithara. 


Eler-. Sixth to fifth century. Archaeological Museum of Rethymno 
(Inv. no. E26) 


Eight lines of text inscribed on a fragment of a limestone block that is broken 
along all edges; 2—7 are inscribed boustrophedon between horizontal guidelines. 


[—Jo .[—] 
[—]eror[—] = 
[— ]oaue| — ] 
[—]: àvou[ — | 

ç [— Boc af [é —] —. But if — 
[— ro |v Kpovor' {—] — the time — 
[— a ]pyvpov ó[— ] — monev — 
traces 


2» three oblique strokes (san and mu are also possible). 
4 anon | — ]: from dróuvvpe G. 
s ô: both oblique strokes are visible. 


If lines 6—7 are part of the same provision, ‘the time’ may refer to the (re)payment 
of monev (linc 7). 

Ele18$. Sixth to fifth century. Current location unknown 
Five lines of text inscribed boustrophedon on a fragment of a limestone stele 


(0.07 m. thick) that is broken at all edges. The opposite face of the stone is also 
inscribed in very similar letters that closely resemble those of Ele18. G associated 


another small fragment (JC 2.12.18bis) with Ele18. 


[| — Joevef — | -= 
[—I<upa| —] 
[—]jyorao|— | 
— . M —] 

traces 


2 Perhaps évékvpa Or a form of the verb évexupalew G. 
4 A vertical line is visible between omicron and mu, possibly a rare example from 


Elcutherna of the use of the vertical hne for word division, 


— M a —— — 9 nó o e eae 


_ — T 


5^ «cc Perlman 20542: 111: y dor Apollo's association with the medicinal plant Styrax at Eleutherna. 
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Eleutherna: (SEG 41.739; van Effenterre 1991a (VE); VER 1I.98; Lupu 1004: 
323—$). Law concerning the consumption of wine. Late sixth century. 
Archaeological Museum of Rethymno 
(Inv. no. Era$). Fic. 38 


Twelve lines of text inscribed boustrophedon from the left between horizontal 
guidelines on a small limestone stele broken above and below with preserved right 
and left edges. An empty space at the top of the stone suggests that line 1 is the 
beginning of the law. 


" 2 w T Orais N^ ` * 
. J e "e. "TN ` = +g fie. th d Ex. SE. + 
"zai ü x €» Pe T "ur x 7 W 
Oo op AR LE 
UP ATEAMAC Pi ` MG a oV o Y sh 


Ero. 38. Eleuthernai. 


MY 58, 
PI c Sur st aru. 


t 


8 . wv ^. PN toa E 
TERALA dS AEA Ar 
2 ` + * d à “i lb %“>, 0: e d 
, p s d E i , £ š V . N | . s A ^ 
: : ; e n A ` ' $ 


uù Liey: al. | 
|. ] . pe 8pouéa (i) o- 
s diov Akpov a- 
vranmmivovra 
$ Tüvev. vacat 

tapéa àé py at Ò- 
tapofFou rot b- 
LOL al pp) [vu]? rex[v]- 
[9]Forer dpxat- 

lO ov €or. óoori| s] 
[x 3-4... ]ripas 7 [+ | 
[... $6... Jamel s 
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lines 1-5: Excessive drinking is prohibited; [—] an adult at Dios Akron may 
drink his fill in the company of others. 

lines 6-10: But a priest may not (drink excessively) if he is sacrificing for the 
god except where it is traditional to do so (?). Whoever— 


| mUPev = eumvew ‘drink one’s fill’. 

2 The lower part of an oblique stroke is legible at the beginning of the line compatible with 
a, 5, e OF San. 

pelr) VE; VER. 

o: the first three strokes are legible; r is also possible, and is tempting as it yields ópouéavs 
acc. pl. But this creates problems with both the toponym in the acc. without a prepos- 
iton and ewarztvorra in the acc. s., although the difference in number between the 
participle and its antecedent might be possible. The construction of 4rov A«pov is more 
difficult; VE suggests ópouéa (i)o|s with (f)as/(i)s = eis. For the geminated form (os, 
cf. &apó^^oi (lines 6-7) and ócori[s] (line 10); see Dialect 10, 14. 

3 Jio Acpov: ‘divine promontory/peak’ or ‘Zeus’ promontory/peak'. If dios is used here 
as the adjective of ‘Zeus’, this is likely the earliest such use. 

6 ó.apo**o may be the 3rd sing. opt. of the hapax legomenon diiepevdw ‘sacrifice’. 

VE prefers punctuating in line 6 after 45 followed by the beginning of a condition: ¿apéa 
Še uý- a« Ò | tapoF For, ‘But not a priest; and if he performs cult for the god...” We think 
the sense is better taking ¿apéa 5€ uý as the apodosis and ai 9iapóFFoi ró. Ode as the 
protasis of a condition. 

8 r right vertical stroke and the lower tip of the left vertical stroke are visible. 

ai us; fut: cf. at un [ F]c(v) or atp[ar |e (VE; VER). 

[v]: see n. ad EleséAa;. 

8—9 rex| vo ]Fazev: VE. and VER print rexv[é]Forev and postulate the otherwise unattested 
verb *reyvovoréw, meaning ‘perform’, of which this may be the infinitive. 

10 c the upper stroke of the sota is visible. 

11 |— ]rýjpas: VE suggests x«parnpas or apvrýpas; orarñnpas is also possible. 

The upper tip of a vertical stroke and possibly the upper tip of a connecting 
oblique stroke are visible at the right edge of the stone. Possibly e. 


Eleuthernas consists of two provisions: 1-5 regulating drinking is fairly straight- 
forward; 6-12, regulating the activities of a priest, is less clear. 

1—5 The text begins with a general prohibition of excessive drinking and then 
apparently specifies an exception to the general rule (lines 1-5): an adult male 
(dromeus) may drink (excessively?) in the company of others at a particular place, 
Dion Akron (*Zeus's promontory /peak’ or ‘divine promontory /peak’). VE identi- 
fies Dion Akron with a cape on the north coast at the frontier of Eleutherna and Axos 
that is menooned by Ptolemy, Geogr. 1.15.5. The context for communal drinking at 
a remote location is perhaps more likely to be religious than either a private gathering 
Of civic ceremony. VE suggests that the men were stationed at Dion Akron on guard 
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duty, although it seems unlikely that a community would specifically permit its 
sentries to drink heavily. The general rule may be intended to restrict the consump- 
tion of wine in other contexts such as the symposium and the andreion. For a 
possible reference to drinking in the andreton, sce G4.4. H. and M. van Effenterre 
1995: 337 draw attention to a passage from the pseudo-Platonic dialogue Minos that 
attributes to the mythical king of Crete a law ( nomos) forbidding intoxication when 
drinking in a communal setting." VER cite Laws 666a-b, which is more complex: 
no wine before age 18, no heavy drinking or intoxication before age so. 

6—10 À vacat extending more than half of line 5 marks the end of the first 
provision. The text continues on the next line, without, however, breaking the 
boustrophedon pattern. Drinking is not mentioned in 6-10, but it is probably 
understood as the context for the new provision, which may record a second 
exception to the general rule against excessive drinking for a priest who is 
performing cult for the god if he is at a location where it has long been permissible 
to do so. If we are right in restoring ‘there where’ ( 4i) in 8 (see note), the second 
provision, like the first, regulates both the context (not while sacrificing) and the 
place where drinking is permissible. 

8-9 "Traditional to do so (?)': arkaion (‘old’) likely implies ‘established’ and 
thus traditional. Teknowsten is otherwise unattested but may mean ‘to perform’. 

10-12 A new sentence begins, possibly a condition with an indefinite relative 
clause as the protasis. The letters in line 11 could be restored to yield ‘staters’ 


(perhaps a reference to the fine imposed on someone who engages in unlawful 
drinking), ‘kraters’, or ‘ladles’ (see note). 


Eleuthernaz (SEG 54.839; Tzifopoulos 2004: 155). ¢.500. Archaeological 
Museum of Rethymno (Inv. no. E67). Fic. 39 


Five lines of text inscribed boustrophedon between horizontal guidelines on a 
limestone block that is broken across the top. The text continued to the left and 
probably to the right. There is an empty space above line 1, but we cannot 
determine if there was more text above this or if the inscapüon continued below. 


vacat 


| — a |rmipoàio eval — ] — — (if someone?) should dispute about — 
[| — lor ròr por) eA00v7a [—] — the one who does not come — 
| — iorri orqióam[ — | 

vacat 

| VERE |jeororpene| —] ens 


s |[—I raca? 


39: ` . , a z ` Ed Ua : s7 o] . om d ` : 
: | Plato] Minos 203: év Apyry de «(v ob roy eure Tcr dw FORE, OUN Mines erin, M) Deperrivea 
dAArAois ets jc Are, 
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Fic. 39 
Eleutherna2 


3 [— Adore: probably a dat. sing. participle or 3rd pers. pl. ind./subj. Possibilities include: 
[1o]ACovr: ‘litigate’, or a compound with avre, dvm-, dzo-; [<a |M ov, ‘summon’; 
{ re | ori ‘pay’. 

otimdan: Tzifopoulos: ¿ru (O è àn[—] ‘but for whomever’, 

4 Tzifopoulos: uoror could be read as: [—Juo róv or [—]zo70v, restored as [a7 ]uorov 
‘oath of denial’ or [éri |uorov ‘sworn’. 


pp: m v[— ] Or ui — ]. 


The text apparently consists of two provisions: 1-3 and 4-5. There may have been 
more above or below or both. 

The law may regulate procedure: disputing is certain in line r; 2 may refer to 
appcanng in court; a form of kaleo (‘summon’) may have stood in 3; and some sort 
of oath may have becn mentioned in 4. For details, see notes. 


Eleutherna; (SEG 41.740; van Effenterre 1991c: [VE]). Law concerning 
leather workers or leather products. Sixth to fifth century. Archaeological 
Museum of Rethymno (Inv. no. E122). FIGS. 40, 41 


Fragment of an opisthographic limestone stele broken on all sides. The well- 
preserved Face A (Fic. 45) has seven lines of text, the poorly preserved Face 
B (Fic. 41) has five. Both are inscribed boustrophedon between horizontal 
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guidelines. The letter forms on both faces are similar, and both texts may have 


been inscribed by the same mason, but we cannot determine if they belong to a 
single document. 


A [—]u.e-—] 
[ —]y &v9(8)o| —] EN 


[— rv axvréa | — | 


— give back (?) / sell (2) — 
— leather worker — 


[— lev DOTIS [—] — whoever — 
$ [ = ]ra ra pomÀ[ Eco | 
|— lores £e — ] — whoever — 


[— lvrel —] 


Fic. 40. Eleutherna3A 


1 AA: oblique strokes of the two lambdas are visible; VE records oA. 

e: lower tip of the vertical stroke and the lower oblique stroke are visible. 

The lower tip of a vertical stroke is visible between À and e. 

2 (6): there is no indication of the bottom stroke of the delta, but rather a stroke that 
resembles the oblique cross-bar of an alpha, but H AITOAO seems an unlikely sequence 
of letters. 

àmo(8)o[ —]: probably trom dz0df3wyt, possibly with [u ]9q. See on G41.4.7-8. 

3 oxuréa: acc. sing., Chaniotis 1995: 51. VE reads axirea neuter pl. ‘leather objects’. 

s r: left portion ot the horizontal stroke is visible. 

À: right oblique stroke is preserved. 


ZO EFELEUTMER NA 


raporA| — }: VE suggests a reference to armaments (074a). The only attested compound of 
órÀor With map- is waporA lw ‘disarm’. Or perhaps a form of é6mAeua "debt. 

6 a: left oblique stroke is visible. 

ce[—]: VE suggests Cel vy-] "belt /" harness? or Ce[py-] = Sepp- "skin; the latter is very 
unlikely, since although wta may appear as delta in Cretan (dees, G72.4.49, Ch Coos, 
G 13), the reverse never occurs. 

~ p: upper part of the vertical stroke and the upper part of the head of the rpo are visible; z is 
epigraphically possible, but unlikely following 7. 


Eleutherna3A seems to concern tanned leather, either tanned leather products or 
leather workers (n. ad line 3). VE’s suggestion that it concerns revenues from the 
skins of animals killed for sacrifice is less likely. The disposition of such skins is 
often addressed in laws concerning sacrifice, but in such case the normal term is 
derma, an untanned hide, not skytos, see e.g. SEG 28.750, a Hellenistic or Roman 
law from Lissos, Crete. For craft production at Eleutherna, particularly craft 
production from animal products (cf. Eleg), see Chaniotis 1995: 49-51; Perlman 


10042: 103-8. 


Fic. 41. Eleutherna3B 


B [—)..9.-[~] 
[— Jooper] -—] = 
[—] afl. duel] 
[—] «^ue —] 

s [—]. patel | 


Nossa: : , r ka 
Y. | erhaps DLITNPS 


Ord form of the Participle 


-— Tem noA EP 


A . 
va PUA a— <, APUN 


bs 
hernag 


Eleutherna4 (SEG 23.571; Manganaro 1965: 304; Bile 41, no. 33; VER IL.15). 
€.500-450. Archaeological Museum of Rethymno (Inv. no. E183). FIG. 42 


Four lines of text with traces of a fifth inscribed on a limestone block with preserved 

upper, lower, left and possibly right edges. The text continued to the left and right 

and perhaps below. An uninscribed band between lines 2 and 5 indicates separate 

provisions, both inscribed boustrophedon between horizontal guidelines. An un- 

inscribed band at the top roughly the same width as the distance between hon- 

zontal guidelines (0.0.03 m.) may indicate that we have the first line of this text. 
vacat 


[— ]8a: éx (o) ouv 3 —] 


—  —he swears an oath of denial — 
[— 7:5 xaraoraca: . [—] — is to pay — 
vacat 
[—]|wo.[ .. 4-5... Jar aè py) u[—] — unless — 
[— Ja orary| pavs ¢.2 ]ecol — ] — staters — 
s traces 


í ex(a)ogevtye only here. Elsewhere (Axos, Gortyn) the verb is amopreju. 
y: lower tip of the right vertical and the lower oblique strokes are visible (epsilon is also 
possible). 


3 


[— =s: if not the indefinite pronoun, perhaps an adverb in -is, e.g. adres (Bile 215-16). 
The lower tip of a vertical stroke is visible at the lett edge of the stone. 


sg FEL J FyX E Jt N À 


3 Ain obligaue stroke consistent with rrianggular letters and vn, 5314, and san is visible xo the 
rghit Of the omscrorn. £ — aro ç J Manganaro. 
4a. Faces Of the cross-har are visible; perhaps the end of a numeral, e.g. [rpi ja, VSS «Ya? 
ec apper ap of the vertical and upper oblique strokes are visible. 
o- traces Of the right halt of the curve are visible. 


The two provisions appear to concern judicial procedure: an oath of denial, 
pasz7iecnt of the penalty; and probably staters. 


Z<. 43. 


Ad cLutÉcryS ç 


(MEG 25.471; Manganaro 196s: 303). Fifth century. 
1/ Museum of Rethymno (Inv. no. Ess), FG. 43 


b. 


lack, broken on all sides, preserving six lines 0 
ests that several provisions may be represe 


al race? — 


- i 


ELEUTHERNAS 295 


| The lower tip of an oblique stroke is visible to the left of omicron. 

2 X: lower part of the right oblique stroke is visible. 

3 [ele 8pópo F([—Y: possibly [2lv8pouoF| —| from évôpopéw ‘run into? The noun is not 
otherwise attested in our texts. 


3 ‘On the race-track’ is also possible (LSJ s.v. 8pópos II), but Tzifopoulos 1998 
observes that not only is ‘race’ the primary meaning of dromos, but the more 
specialized meaning ‘foot-race’ is associated with Crete in particular. 


ELTYNIA 
Site 


Ancient Eltvnia was located near the modern village of Kounavi about 14 km. SE 
of Heraklion in the ferule Pediadha plain of north-central Crete. Although a 
systematic archacological survey of Kounavi and the surrounding agricultural 
land has not been conducted and the location of the urban center has not been 
clearly defined, small-scale excavations in the vicinity of the village and chance 
finds from the area have revealed artifacts dating from the Protogeometric 
through the Roman penods. Remains of the Archaic period include a mid sixth- 
century sculpted grave stele ( Lebessi 1976: 175 pl. 42:b), the inscriptions Eltz and 
Eltynia: and a dedicatory inscription (JC 1.10.1) that was found together with 
Eltz, several uninscnbed architectural blocks, and a limestone Doric capital 
( Xanthoudides 1920). Xanthoudides 1920: 75-7 concluded that the block bearing 
Eltz and the capital came from an archaic Donc temple. Elta contributes further 
information concerning the ancient town (see below). For a useful account of 
what is currently known about the ancient settlement, see Kritzas 2010: 3—6. 


Texts 


Eltz (K 94; VER II.8o). Law concerning assault, ¢.500. Archaeological 
Museum of Heraklion (Inv. no. 210) 


Eleven lines of text inscribed on a very large limestone block (w: 2.40 m.; h: 0.46 
m.; th: o.21 m.), in one piece at the time of its discovery in 1918; the block was 
sawn in two to facilitate its transport to Heraklion. The nature of the monument 
from which the block comes (e.g. altar, wall of a building) cannot be deter- 
mined.*”° The original edges are preserved at the top, bottom, and left; the 
block is broken at the right. Lines 2-11 are written boustrophedon beginning at 
the nght; line 1, also beginning at the right, is written on a molding along the 
upper edge. The inscription continued to the right and the left, and perhaps 
below; it seems likely that a considerable amount of text has been lost at both 
sides. The upper surface of the block indicates that there was at least one block 
above, but the molding strongly suggests that the inscription did not start higher 
up on the monument. 

We record the sign e together with o; the former is often (but not always) used 
as it is at Lyktos for o, a diphthong, a glide, or a contraction. 


y, š : ` 
V^ ( omparctt 1927: 246 observes that the relatively small size of the letters (0.02-0.03 m.) suggests that 


the biak was situatcd at absent eve bevel 


ELV2 245 
|—J| . Jo | al dé «a | mpi | tpodcer | ámor| e Joet | névre | Bapkv|as]- | — 
at d€ xq) (s) pwos | afpa puni | — | 


| —— | rots '"EArvvievat. | al ° aproci uákas | ámoreiaei | éra dapKvas | — 


L LL ` 
OTE K apKae| t —| 


[—] dpepav | dc x? dveeian | Pavepov 8€ ph: | «óopov 8€ mpábev | rav és — 
modu | tysav. | orepos [— | 

[— +r]əv Fepnuevov | Fov Feurov: | al 8é ° dAexaóopevos [rajini | dvarov 
71er | Tôi dAekoo| wévor — | 

[— reps lav (2) | «arvorápev | rov rpooo[áv]vrov- | [ai] 8é x a[v13p | rov 
miaxov rain. | wn [—] 

[—Jrov | 3v avdpyioe | qv ay[é]àa[.] | (v) ow[ BloAntpac | 5j "mi «opo: | 
jm [.. ]ol....1 | a[—] 

[—] at 8é x ayé[A]a[os] | rov nrnčorov | Svy[rac (?)] à Hypatac | aè és 
Katpov n[—] 

[— rovs] | «éapos | y[t]yvdonev | óuvvvras | tov émi mdAcos | rov 

rT a[—] 

[— rpo}ó[ ae]: (?) | dmoreiaet | mévre 9apkvàs | òf re v tv «a raise. | 
ali] «a ([— ] 

[—] 9 | matoec amoredo]et | [né]vre 8apxvas | 69a[««]s [ka 7]acoe[«l | 9| —] 


[—]s | vévre 8apkvas | [.... 7-8.... Je 8é | 6 za0ov | ravoa[— | 


— but if he should wound with his hand he shall pay five drachmas; and if blood 


should flow from the nose — 


— to the Eltynians. If he should start a fight he shall pay ten drachmas whenever he 


should start — 

— within X] days from when he should proclaim (it), but not later; and a kosmos 
is to exact the fine for the city. Whichever — 

— (?). But if he should strike defending, himself there is to be no fine for the one 
defending himself — 

— the person wounding is to pay the fine (?); and if à man should strike the pésskos, let 
(him?) not — 

— or in the andreion, or in the agela, or in the synboletra, or at the dancing 
ground, or at — 

— and if an agelaos (2) the petskos what is written, if timely, — 

— the kosmoi are to swear an oath and decide, the one for the polis and the 
one — 

— he should wound (?) he shall pav five drachmas whenever he should strike him. 
Itf — 

— or he should strike, he shall pay five drachmas for each time he should strike — 

— five drachmas [ .... 7-8 .... ] but the victim all (2) — 


I K1ptc = yepi. 

«)(s) = xa éxs (Dialect 14) cf. Gs1.12. Bile 1997: 115 suggests x7]pwos. 

i For EArumoda: instead of 'EArviievoi, see Bile 111. 

Comparetti 1927: 248-9 and others restore an enactment tormula: [hioi ra8` é ase] rois 
'EArvvioDo:. H this is correct, line 2 might be the beginning of the text (so VER). But 
the collective ethnic need not belong to an enactment formula (e.g. Gortyns.2-3). 
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óze usually means ‘where’ but sometimes means ‘when’ (better whenever’), as it must 
in Dri .:. Bile 263 argues for the latter, but Bile 1997: 115 retracts this view in favor 
of ‘where’ (so too VER). In our view, ‘where’ makes little sense either here or in line 
9. ‘Whenever’ (i.e. ‘no matter when’) is preferable; wherever? (ie. ^no matter 
where’) would also be possible (so K), and the sense would be almost the same. 
3 duepav was probably preceded by a number, indicating the number of davs within 
which something had to be done. 

di: “deputis que! ( Bile 262). 

dveecane: for the omission of the digamma, sce Bile 1997: 115, 120-1. Cf. Feror (line 4). 

zpaóev rar és rodir riiai: this phrase is not otherwise attested. At Gortyn the usual 
expression is Geyer (vel sim.) módi (G41.3.17; G78.8; G79.15-16 & 21; G84.2). 

4 [7]er (6v G) ^epyperor For Fecrov. The sense is unclear. If, as seems likely, Feczov is à 
participle and Fepyjevor comes from epo ‘speak’, then we might translate ‘saying 
that the [ ... } that was mentioned is his own (Fory. Along these lines, K translates 
‘as he expresses his assertion’ (‘indemn er setne Behauptung ausspricht ); VER suggest 
‘declaring his own the one who has been denounced’, but this is an unparalleled 
sense of épw. Bile 1997: 116 compares the clause with G72.1.19-20. 

drazor (from aza) "without fine’ is not otherwise attested; elsewhere immunity is 
expressed by dzarov (c.g. G41.5.6; Ele3). 

s [rep lav is likely with <arorduev (cf. line 3), but [ar ]dv or [8vrAe( ]dv are possible. 

7Or rpooo| áv ror: gen. pl. part. with -o- instead of -o- is also possible, but it is hard to 
imagine what sense it might make. 

alr ýp: dryp G, K, VER, but no drawing records any trace of the dotted nu. There 
appears to be room for two letters between alpha and eta, but Halbherr 1910: 64 
indicates that the stone immediately to the nght of alpha may have been damaged 
leaving space for one letter. 

At Gortyn aner almost always designates either a father or a husband (comm. ad 
G41.7.12). Thus, the sense here could be “if a father strikes his child’. 

myioKos (also in 7) is probably a diminutive of raís, though its precise meaning is obscure. 

6 Tv = ew (cf. DarBo; Bile 93 n. 83). 

wiv). For the ‘non-notation de la nasale’, see Bile 1997: 117. 

aw|f JeAxrpa is not otherwise attested and is the only example from Crete of a noun 
with the rare fem. suffix -rpa denoting place. Most scholars have associated the term 
with cuuBaAAw (‘to meet (in combat)/to contribute’) and oupBodAyn (‘combat’), 
suggesting that it means either ‘exercise ground’ or ‘refectory? (place where pot- 
lucks are held). Bile 179 suggests ‘place where contracts are made’ (from ovpBodov, 
‘contract’), but Bile i997: 116 prefers ‘exercise ground’. A connection. with 
suppovay ‘deliberation’ is also possible ‘place where deliberation occurs’. Sec also 
Mandalaki 2010: 17. 

yom... jol.... Enni s... |G, K, VER, but no drawing records traces of letters 
between zota and omicron. V vyo- is correct, the term possibly has something to do with 
youths ( neo- J. 

7 vn Ka J: Óvr| Tal | (2) ‘dishonor/blame’ ( Hesychius S.V, GVOTUL: aryLacec, néuera.). 
ovy| 67. | ©, G, K, VER, Mandalaki 2010: 28-9, who understand this as a shortened 
form of dveilw ‘to insult’. Bile 1997: 118 rejects this on linguistic grounds, 


suggesting instead Zv y|... |. 


tld. R87 


Wh | nala] G. 

8 yli|yeooker Occurs nowhere else in our inscriptions, though yroporay (meaning, 
uncertain) occurs In G14p-g2. Borh ytyrwarew and MUAYIYVOHIKEL are used in 
Draco's homicide law in the sense of ‘decide’. 

r'a|— |: 7 del 7] G, but no other editor records any traces atter the alpha. Bile 1997: 
119 with n. 39 suggests 7? dv (= re avd), Comparetti 1927: 247 Suggests rov r' 

a] vópréc Kat Tov àyeAar |. The two appositives might be understood in conjunction 
with órepos (sc. xóopos) in line 3 to indicate that there were two kosmoi at Eltynia, 
but this is just a guess. za[— |, the beginning of a longer word, is also possible. 

9 [vpo]o| ae le: [7po]o[ o |yc Gi, but we see no trace of the eta; ct. rpoðoe in linc i. 

| i |év: Bile 1997: 119 notes that if correctly restored, this is the only attestation of this 
Doric pronoun, which elsewhere in our inscriptions is always aóróv. 

10 ó0á| ejs = 0odxis. 

11 Óapkvas | [7-8 lc dupKvas | [ôo |o«[ 1 ]- | at G, tollowed by K VER. We are unable to 
make out any letters between the word division and the jota. Bile 1997: 119 notes 
that [rei ]oefi] is also possible. The drawing of Halbherr ap. Comparetti 1927 
records -om-. 


This is the only early Cretan law concerning assault and personal injury. Like the 
section of laws on rape and adultery at Gortyn (G72.2.2—45 ), it contains a senes of 
provisions imposing fines in monetary terms for particular situations (lines 1, 2, 9, 
ro, and 11); here, however, because the text is fragmentary, it is more difficult to 
discern any organizing principle (but see below on line s). The rules appear to 
distinguish between wounding and striking, between instigating a fight and 
striking in self-defense, among categories of perpetrator and victim, among 
locations, and possibly between wounding with one's hand and wounding with 
an object, and among types of wound. Several provisions concern procedure, with 
the kosmos both adjudicating and exacting fines. Finally, a number of words are not 
found elsewhere on Crete (Bile 1997). 

For a recent discussion of Elta in light ofthe ancient literary record, see Mandalaki 
2010. 

1-2 ‘To the Eltynians’. Most scholars conclude that this phrase at the start of 2 is 
part of an enactment formula (‘it was pleasing to the Eltynioi’) and that this is the 
beginning of the text. Line 1, on this view, was mistakenly omitted trom some- 
where within the text (VER inserts it after line 2), and when the mistake was 
detected the line was inscribed immediately above line í on the molding. See 
further our n. above. 

The significance ofthe direction of lines : and 2 is not clear. If line r is the first line 
of this inscription then the fact that the first two lines read in the same direcnon 
should be understood as archaic paragraphing with line 1 recording a separate but 
related provision. If line 1 was written after line 2, its direction might reflect the fact 
that writers at Eltynia were conditioned to begin from the right and continued 
boustrophedon from the left only it the length of the text required it. 

ı ‘With his hand’ implies a distinction between injuries caused with one’s hand 
and those caused with a weapon (or other object). Athenian law incorporated the 
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same principle with its category of ‘intentional wounding’, which apparently 
required the use of a weapon (see Lysias 3). 

2 ‘Whenever’. VER and Bile 1997: 115 translate where" and argue that the 
Perpetrator is to pav the fine at the place where the fight began. In our view, this 
makes little sense. We understand this as an indefinite relative clause similar to 
Dri? (whenever he judges’): the person who starts a fight is culpable regardless 
of when (or where) the fight takes place. Thus ‘wherever’ (K) is also possible. 

Note that the fine for starting a fight (ten drachmas) is twice as much as the fines 
in lines 1, 9, 10, and 11. 

3 ‘Proclaim’: the verb (anerpon) is not otherwise attested in Cretan inscriptions. 
The provision may limit the number of days that may pass between a proclamation 
(e.g. alleging a wrong occurred) and some other step in the judicial process. 

Fines are also paid to the city at Gortyn (for references, see n.). 

‘Whichever’ (of two). We punctuate this as the beginning of a new sentence (so 
K, VER), perhaps ‘whichever of the two disputants’; but it might also continue 
the sentence (so Comparetti 1927, G), perhaps with the sense ‘whichever kosmos. 
For two (or more) kosmot, sce line 8. 

4 The meaning of the words at the beginning of the line is unclear (see n.). 

This is the only certain example from the Cretan laws of immunity from 
prosecution for someone acting in self-defense, though G41.2.16-17 may pertain 
to self-defense against the attack of dogs. 

$—7 Priskos (s, 7), agelaos (7), and ‘man’ (s) probably refer to age divisions, 
roughly equivalent to child, adolescent, and adult, although agelaos (‘member of 
an agela’) is probably also a civic and social status term. Because ‘man’ (aner) at 
Gortyn almost always designates a father or husband (comm. ad G41.7.12), line 5 
might refer to a father striking his child (see below). The term for ‘child’ (pezskos) 
is not otherwise attested and its etymology is uncertain (see n.), but all scholars 
probably rightly understand it to mean ‘child’. Agelaos occurs in the Hellenistic 
*oath of the agelaor from Dreros (JC 1.9.1A, line 11). For recent discussions of the 
ages these terms designate, see Mandalaki 2010: 14-16; Kennell 2013: 52 and 
passim; Introd. 5Az. 

s The first part of s probably makes the individual who wounds another liable 
for paying the penalty. This suggests some special circumstance concerning the 
parucs or the wrong has been lost, otherwise the rule would seem to be unneces- 
sary (cf. linc ç, where the wounder probably also pays). 

‘Aman... the child’: the same construction occurs in line 7 where ‘an agelaos is 
the perpetrator and ‘the pesskos is again the victim. Bile 1997: 117 n. 21 observes 
that the use of the definite article with peiskos may be ‘generic’ (as it is several times 
in G72.2.2-28), but it could also be possessive (this child’) in both places. There 
may have been a cluster of provisions here concerning injuries caused to a peiskos 


by different categories of perpetrator. 


ELT i$9 
6 All scholars assume that the five (or possibly six) places linked with ‘Sor’ are 
locations where an assault of some kind is envisaged as occurring. The first three-— 
"men's hall (andreion), agela, and synboletra—tollow the preposition ‘in’ (en); the 
latter two— dancing ground’ (koros) and another location of which only one 
letter survives—follow ‘ar (epi). Because the ‘men’s hall’ was a structure, whereas 
the ‘dancing ground’ was probably an open space, the two prepositions might 
distinguish between places with structures ‘in which’ and open spaces ‘at which’ 
something occurred. If so, agela and synboletra may also have been structures. 

Andreion (Introd. 6C); for ‘in the andreton’, see G4 and Ar. 

Agela elsewhere in inscriptions and literary sources concerning Crete designates a 
cohort of young men or sub-adult boys (Introd. 6B ); only here is it a place where they 
reside or perform an activity closely associated with it (if it occurs in Drs, its sense 
there is obscure). This double sense can be paralleled, however, in e.g. the term choros, 
which refers both to a group of dancers and to the place where they danced. 

Synboletra is not otherwise attested. Previous scholars have suggested that it 
means ‘exercise ground’, ‘refectory’, or ‘place where contracts are made’; it might 
also mean ‘place where deliberation occurs’ (see n.). 

‘Dancing ground’ (koros) is attested in several interstate agreements that are not 
included in our texts, first in the mid fifth-century agreement of Knossos, Tylissos, 
and Argos (M&L 42B 36-8), although in this case it 15 not clear that the dancing 
ground here is Cretan, and then in a Hellenistic treaty in a clause inviting the treaty 
partners to attend one-another’s dances and footraces (IC 3.4.1, lines 68-73). 
Pausanias 3.11.9 notes that the Spartans call their agora ‘choros; the term, then, 
possibly denotes more generally an area within the polis-town for public 
gatherings. 

7 We suggest restoring One| tat] *dishonor/blame' (see n.). If the meaning is 
‘dishonor’, the implications of the term here are unclear. If the meaning is ‘blame’, 
the provision possibly concerns an agelaos who claims that the pziskos is at fault, 
possibly to counter an accusation that he has harmed the peiskos. 

‘What is written’ (cf. ‘whatever is written’, G7gD4) presumably refers, as 
elsewhere in early Crete to a law, either this very law or one written somewhere 
else. 

"If timely" is oddly vague if it refers to a procedural time limit, but it is dificult to 
imagine its referring to anything else. Most scholars restore ‘to be’ at the end ot 
the line: ‘what is written, if timely, is to be’ sc. authoritative. 

8 This provision specifies at least two kosmot, ‘the one for the polis and the 
one ... *.?7 Note that in line 3, kosmos occurs in the singular, but ‘whichever’ (of 
two) at the end of the line may imply there were at least two kosmos at Eltynia. 


Comparetti 1927: 252-3 suggests that the kosmos tor the polis was the chairman of the baswoə), but 
there is no evidence tor this. 
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Polis here might designate the urban center, which would imply that anothei 
kasmas was responsible for oversecing rural affairs; but it seems more likely that 
polis designates the city as a political unit, in which case this Fosmos may judge 
matters involving citizens with another kosmos judging those of foreigners. For the 
office of foreigners? kosmos at Gortyn (e.g. G78.4), see Introd. 4Cib 

To swear an oath and decide’. This expression, with a different verb tor ‘decide 
(krinen rather than gignósken), occurs only here and at Gortyn, where it is 
common in G72 (Introd. 10D1:). Evidently, at Eltynia the kosmoi adjudicated 


disputes as did the kosmos at Dreros (Dra) and (perhaps) at Datala (DaiB7-11) 
lt is unclear whether the £ossmot here decide a matter related to the dispute in line 


7, and if so, what matter that might be. 
ro "Or he should strike’: a verb may have preceded ("If someone [does X] or he 


should strikc...`). 
Eltynia: (Kritzas 2010 = Kr). ¢.600-525. Archaeological Museum of 


Heraklion (Inv. no. 423). Fic. 44 


Six lines of text inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the right on a block of 
conchiferous hard limestone. The block is broken at the right and the left. The 
upper and lower edges are preserved. The text continued to the right and the left. 
We cannot determine if line í is the first line of the text. There does not appear to 
be any writing in the wide band below line 6, suggesting that this is probably the 


final line. 


Fic. 44. EItvnia: 


» 


2. 
p; 


Pet Lx fee Vapeur D 
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Letter forms (esp. theta and pi) and phonology (e.g. zeta instead of the later 


double delta, sce Dialect 11) suggest that this inscription may be slightly earlier 
than ZC 1.10.1 and Elta (Ikonomaki 2010; Kr). All totas face left. 


5 


[-—-|. m. oven | decd ev | -- 
|— ra| mowa | raðe| à & |---| 
[— |» | «a por) ovvmpamua| — | 
[—]e |. anf... Jes | a n py ap — | 
|— 7198€ | o | k«aréxoe | [— | 


[—]...4]| 0 xa |... fae | raph | ro — | 


| e c has been bought he is to judge 
— these writings which 

—- whatever are not --- 

— whatever are not --- 

— this which he shall occupy ~~ 
— to whom (?) it belongs — 


— —— F. —— — 


| y the bottom horizontal stroke and the lower tips of the verticals arc visible. 
o, 8: the circles are complete, but it is not possible to determine if there are central dots 


or crossbars. 


v: san is also possible (dexalea| Par]? ). 


1—2 Oixalev [— Kara ra] Towns Tae Kr; this assumes that only a few letters have 


been lost at the left edge. 


2 r: the curved ‘head’ of the pi is visible. 
K: the vertical stroke is visible. 
A vertical stroke is visible at the nght edge of the stone. 


3 aovenpacia|— |: Kr suggests that Tpao,a[— ] derives from né puny ‘sell’, yielding either the 


phrase adv pac [—] or an otherwise unattested compound, which could be either a 
noun ovvrpaata ‘joint sale’ (for the form, cf. raynpaaia ‘general sell-off’; ampaoca ‘no 
sale’; for the sense, ch ovpmpá ra: joint purchasers’) or less likely a verb ovemrpácia[v] (= 
Opt. cvripaaeial[v |; see Bile 234—5, 263), but words connected with ‘selling’ with the root 
mpa- only appear late in Cretan inscriptions (Bile 328-9). Another possibility is mpac:a 
‘yarden-plov. 


_am[... Jes: we see no trace of the tota that Kr reads to the left ot the alpha. The 
string JATI would be difficult. 


The second word division is very faint. 
x: the vertical stroke is visible. 
s r]óóe: 7]o óé and [7 ]oóe are also possible. 


ó | <aréxoeu Oy karéxaec Kr, who reads a dotted gamma facing the wrong direction. 


The assimilation v > y at this early date would be unusual (cf. ovezpaoda| — ] in line 
3). We think that what Kr reads as the oblique stroke of the gamma is damage to 
the stone (there is a longer gash in line 4 just to the left of and parallel to the stroke 


that Kr attributed to the gamma). We can see only (part of) a vertical stroke that 
may belong to a word-division line. 


«aréxaei (kalee). Kr suggests that the active may have a middle sense ‘to have one in 


his power’, and proposes for óy xeréxae ‘the one whom he will possess’. But this 
seems unlikely, and even if óy is correct, it could refer to a thing or place. 


6 xa [ ... Jac: possibly &' a[AA Jac or xa with another adverb ending in -ae 


dc ka mapi Occurs in G41.5.4-5, where it refers to the master of an indentured person. 


< w" < & K. & 98 au RA. 


1—3 It is not possible to determine the subject of this law, but the terms *has been 
purchased’ (line 1) and possibly synprasta ‘joint sale’ (line 3, see n. ad loc.) suggest 
that it may concern buying and selling (Kr). 

2 This is the earliest attestation of poinikéia, ‘writings’ (from phoinix in one of 
its two senses, ‘Phoenician’ or ‘red-purple’), and its only occurrence on Crete. See 
comm. ad DarAs (cf. Elex1.3). Kr is surely right that poiniketa ‘writings’ is 
svnonymous with ta eqrammena (‘things written’), used elsewhere in Cretan 
laws to refer to wntten law (cf. Eltz.7 a égratat and Gagarin 2008a: 110-11). We 
note that poimské1a and related terms occur in texts dating to ¢.600 (Dar, Elerr, 
Eltynia: ), whereas ta egrammena and related terms do not appear before the fifth 
century; but the difficulties in dating, the verv small sample, and the possibility of 
local variation in vocabulary make it unwise to conclude that this was a diachronic 
development. 

s—6 Kr proposes that these lines concern someone who is being held, possibly by 
force (5), and someone who is indentured or otherwise belongs to another (6). 
The first proposal seems impossible (see n.) and the second is only one of many 


possibilities. 


GORTYN 
Site 


Gortyn is situated in south-central Crete, at the northern edge of the Mesara plain, 
the largest and most fertile plain in Crete. The Mesara stretches west from Gortyn 
some 20 km. to the coast and about the same distance to the cast. A small river, the 
Mitropolianos (ancient Lethaios), flows down out of the hills north of the city. 

In the Catalogue of Ships, Homer describes the Cretan contingent under the 
leadership of Idomeneus as inhabiting seven cities, including ‘walled Gortyn’ 
( Gortyna teichioessan, Iliad 2.646). If historical, this presumably refers to the hill 
Agios Ioannis (the so-called acropolis) west of the gorge formed bv the Mitropo- 
lianos, which shows traces of habitation in late Minoan times continuing into the 
Sub-Minoan, Protogeometric, and Geometric periods (c.1200-700)."^^ During 
the Protogeometric period settlements formed on hilltops to the east of the gorge, 
Armi and Prophitis Elias. A temple identified with the goddess Athena was built 
on Agios Ioannis in the eighth or seventh century (Prent 2005: 272), but already in 
the ninth century and continuing into the eighth, the inhabitants gradually moved 
down from the hills to the plain below (see Introd. 2A3a, b). No trace of defensive 
walls has been found in the plain. Perhaps in the second halt of the seventh centurv 
a temple of Apollo Pythios was built to the south of the modern road (Prent 2005: 
274), on which the earliest texts were inscribed (z.6oo—sso). The temple’s walls are 
not ideal surfaces for the inscriptions they contain, and it seems clear that the 
temple was not built with the idea of inscribing laws on it.2?? 

The temple of Apollo was used for the display of laws until around the end of 
the sixth century, when a new public area was created some $oo m. to the north- 
west, which later became the site of a Roman Odeon. Most of the laws from the 
Classical period, including the Great Code (G72), were displayed in this area. *9? 
The exact lavout of buildings and (presumablv) the civic center in the Classical 
period is difficult to determine because of the manv Hellenistic and Roman 
buildings on the site, but many scholars think that the curved wall with the 
Great Code would have formed one side ot à public building (e.g. Di Vita 2005: 
13-21), as would the straight Northern (murum septemtrionalis) and Eastern 
(murum orientalis) walls, on which are inscribed G41-51. 

From the ninth through the sixth centuries Gortvn seems to have expanded its 
influence over other small communities in the Mesara. To the west Gortvn would 


398 Soe Coutsinas 2013: 214-15, 424-6 no. 29 for the identification of walls on Agios loannis with the 


detensive walls mentioned in the fad 2.646. 
59" Eor a thorough study of the architecture and architectural history of the Pythion, sec Ricciardi 1991. 
399 Eor the location of structures used for the display of public inscripnons in archaic and classical Gorn, 


sce Perlman 20003: 60-2; Marginesu 2014. 
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Fic. 4s. Plan of Gortvn 
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have run up against Phaistos, a far more powerful site in the Minoan period which 
conanued to be inhabited as an independent polis into the Classical period 
( Phaistos Site). The evidence of Homer, Odyssey 3.293-6 (discussed Introd. 2C) 
implies that Gortyn controlled the southern part of the western Mesara, while 
Phaistos presumably controlled the northern part. On current evidence, the 
physical remains. of Gortyn suggest that it was the more important city in 
the Archaic and Classical periods, but it must be noted that archaeologists have 
not located the civic center of archaic and classical Phaistos and the topography 
and monuments of the city are largely unknown.??! 


Texts 


The inscnbed laws from Gortyn, in particular the Great Code (G72) provide more 
evidence for the legal system of this city than we have for any other Greck city besides 


WI For more on the early history of Gortyn as a polis, sec Introd. 2€ and Perlman 2090, 2004b: 1161-5. 


TEXTS 2658 
Athens. The kind of evidence we have from the two cities is largely different. 
torensic speeches from Athens, the texts of laws from Gortyn— but on many 
points the two cities can be compared or contrasted. Because. many readers 
of this text will be familiar with Athenian law, we have referred far more often 
to Athenian practices than to those of any other city. The resulting Atheno-centric 
bias is perhaps misleading, but seems to us unavoidable. Archaic laws from other 
Greek cities can be found in Koerner 1993 and van Effenterre and Ruzé 1994-4. 
With regard to dotted letters and other details of the Greek texts we generally 
tollow Guarducci unless otherwise indicated. 


G1-40 are generally agreed to be the earliest texts from Gortyn. Guarducci (1950: 
40) dates them to the mid-seventh to the late sixth centuries, but Jeffery’s date 
(1990: 311—13, 315) of c.600-525 is probably more accurate. They were probably all 
inscribed on the walls of the temple of Apollo Pythios (see above). Undoubtedly 
the purpose of inscribing them on the temple was in part to invoke the support of 
the god for this legislation, but the temple may also have been the only public 
structure at that time with surfaces suitable for inscription. Inscribing the laws on 
these walls would not only have made them accessible to the local inhabitants but 
would have advertised them (so to speak) to the inhabitants of other settlements 
around the plain who might visit the temple. 

There were two sorts of surfaces available for inscribing: tall orthostate blocks 
(about twice as tall as they are wide) placed side by side to form a wall, and short 
but wide blocks placed end to end; G8-17 are inscribed on these wide blocks. On 
the tall blocks the inscribed texts normally begin at the right top and run to the left 
across several blocks, in some cases returning again from the left (boustrophedon 
stvle). Other laws were regularly added on the tall blocks, one below the other, 
each beginning anew from the right. In most cases, texts inscribed together on the 
same set of stones appear to treat related subjects. The short blocks onlv had room 
for one or two lines of writing, so texts are either a single line, usually right to left, 
or two lines, with the top line usually running right to lett and a second line 
returning under it, boustrophedon. The texts generally remain within a single row 
of blocks, whether tall or short, and do not continue on a block below, though 
G2 may be an exception (see further on G12 and G13). Very rarely (G22, G23) 
we find vertical writing. 

Most of these texts are written in large, often rather crude letters. All are 
fragmentary and rarely do more than à few continuous words survive. Even so, 
It is evident that these early laws covered a wide range ot topics. 

All the penalties or fines prescribed in Gr-40 are stated as objects of value— 
usually some number of cauldrons, but à tripod in G8 and an obol or metal spit 
(apparently) in Gas and G26. It is uncertain whether these were to be actual 
objects or (more likely) they represented units of weight or value (Introd. 7D). 


266 GORTYN 
Gu (VER 2.22, K 116). ¢.600-525. Figs. 46, 47 


Five lines of text, all running right to left, on six orthostate blocks. We follow G in 
designating the blocks a-f, corresponding to C's 1-6. Blocks a-c contain five lines, 
d and f have only four lines, and e has only two lines. There is a large space below 
the bottom line on all the blocks. Blocks a and b join, as do d and e, and the last 
two lines on d-f can easily be restored on the assumption that the lacuna between 
e and f was nwo letters. We maintain the traditional order of the blocks, noting that 
blocks d-f have fewer lines and thus probably come after a—c; c could come before 
a—b, however, and the amount of space separating a-b from c and c from d-f (or 
a-b from d-t if c came first) is unknown. 


Fiu. 46. Gi (drawing after 8. 
Comparett 1893: 17-18) 
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ze ape restoration of this text has been influenced by H's drawing 
( Fic. “produced in € ‘tti T . I 
46), reproduced in Comparetti 1893 and in G, which shows the six blocks 


Gt 162 


separated in two rows. This led Blass and all editors since to conclude that lines 3 and 4 
on blocks d and f and the two lines on block e were continuations of lines 3 and 4 in 
blocks a-c. However when the six blocks are all aligned in the same row (Fic. 47) it is 
clear that lines 3 and 4 in d-f are continuations of lines 4 and 5 in a-c.*? 

The resulting arrangement also seems preferable with respect to content. 


1 1 
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Ba q31314 31 
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Fic. 47. Gr (drawing with all blocks on the same line) 


1 a-b [—]ovðe | oa maOm | poder | [— ] 

c [—]6« | rivecbar [—] 

d-f [—]w | y«atxa otov v[c. P | mévre A€Bnt| as —] 
2 a-b [—]ae: 65Aea | ró du[ vor (2) —] 

c [— ]o« | pexra[—] 

d-f [—h | zg«apov[ 7a c.12 |per | Ata ó[é uý — ] 


3 a-b [—] cies xépoevos | [— 
C [— kha | at Féd[ta (?) — ] 

4 a-b [— av6p (?)]omos | evéßaàe | [—] 
[—] dpoós | xa[—] 
[— eu ]BáAo: | €xaróv [Aé ]Bgras | /[exaor — ] 

s a-b— [—]xpmov râs Fouxd[voas (?) —] 
[— ]ras «at ro[ —] 
[— xaraor (?)]ácac | af 8€ pù éorecoa[, | a}ras | aFrov [— ] 


1 — of these (?) whatever harm he suffers, let him contend (in court) — pay a fine — a 


woman, of sheep (2) — five cauldrons — 
2 — female, to the lamb (?) — thirty [c.15] but not more — 
3 — the sheep and of a male — if personally (?) — 


"2 Comparetti first published all six blocks together, concluding that they belunged to the same 
inscription and that the blocks with two or four lines would come later than those with five lines (1891: 
21-2). Blass (& 4962) first printed a continuous text, which is followed bv G, who prints drawings of a-x and 

d-f'on separate pages (1950: 4273) so that the alignment of the lines of test is not evident. Only when all ux 
blocks are placed on one line is it apparent that it is line 4 (not line s) that stops betore blocks 4-7 
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4 — a person (2) attacked — a leader — should attack, [he is to pay (2)] one hundred 


cauldrons each (?) — 
s — debts (?) of the female inhabitant (2) — is to pay (?), but if he does not fully pay the 


fines, he himself — 


1 7]óvàe C. 
poder is the general verb for ‘participate in litigation’, whether as plaintiff or defendant. 
ywaixa = yvraixa The vowel shift from upsilon to iota is unparalleled in Cretan, and so Bile 
89 divides the letters -yo ač «a. The word division marker betore gamma, however, 
which is clear in Fic. 46 (the stone is lost), makes this explanation impossible, and 
(in correspondence) Bile now has no solution to offer. 
dior: gen. pl. The accent is uncertain; for discussion, see Bile 106-7. 
2 apf prò: (Att. duro): VER, who cite Gés.5. 
p` €xza|vev C. is very unlikely; é «7a[ vac would be better, though the verb is unattested in 
Cretan inscriptions. 
4 arp jonas (if correct) and dpoós could both also be acc. pl. rather than nom. sing. 
s 7ór x gqiór C. For «pgis = Att. ypéws (‘debt’), cf. Lé.5 (see Bile 105). 
ras oiio] voas could also be acc. pl. (ras Fowi[voas). 


éorecoa|.« from éorirw (exrivw) ‘pay in full. 


There appear to be links among the five texts. Lines 1-2 and 4-5 mention fines; 
1, 2, and 4 mention a specific number (of cauldrons in 1 and 4) in ascending 
order—five, thirty, one hundred; the last of these would be a severe penalty. In 
addition, 1-3 mention sheep, 1 talks of a woman, 2 of a female, 3 of a male and $ 
(probably) of a female inhabitant. Thus, although the five lines were probably five 
different laws (sec below), it seems likely that they were placed together because 
they address aspects or stages of the same general subject, perhaps damages 
involving animals and humans. 

It is unclear how close in time to one another the five texts were inscribed. At 
first glance, the lines may appear to have been written in different hands, since 
several letters are quite obviously written in different forms in different lines. But 
masons at this time may have been relatively inexperienced and variations in letter 
forms bv the same hand may have been fairly common. In fact, on this and several 
other carly inscriptions there are clear variations in letter forms within the same 
line, which was presumably inscribed by the same mason. There are different 
forms of nu, for example, in line í and also line 2. Thus, we cannot rule out the 
possibility that the same person wrote all five lines (Perlman 2002: 193-4), and that 
the five provisions were enacted at about the same time and inscribed together. 
But since cach begins from the nght, they were still apparently considered separate 
provisions. 

4 ‘leader’: cf. G75 B8, where an arkos (= archon?) is the leader of an andreton. 


v. LUJ 


G3. Sacrificial calendar. ¢.600—424 


Six lines of text on four orthostate blocks. Blocks P and ¢ join, and the text of a-r 
lines 2-4 can be restored on the assumption of a lacuna of eight letters between 4 
and b. Block a breaks off after line 5, and d has only the first two lines, for which 
reason it is placed after a-c. But there are traces of writing below line 2 on Z and so 
it is not impossible that d might precede a~r. 


| ac  [— la]pa | rereàņnpé| va... 6.6... ] ve | rc [F]eAxave[ oe — | 


d | — Jai | ev rae mévmrra[« — | 
2 amc —  [—]v | réAgov | wat atya | êy [rae &xra« (?)| dey OnreleJav | roe Arf éàddovi — | 
d [—]eol . . Js | zraF6pos | o .|—] 


a-c — [~] rae “Hpac | oes | 05[A]ef ia | rae dap larp | des | &nérex[ s — | 
a-c —  [—] al uév óóo | 65Ae[a:, ot dé 8v ]o épaeves | xai tpl ayos (?) —| 


ye [—]Al Ne ] ol TEM PES Jampoguvat «a [—] 


GN ^ de > 


b-c — [— ]a ç | ot oF rot ov[—] 
1 (These) sacred rites have been performed — in the month Welkanios — on the fitth day — 
and a goat on (the sixth day?), a ewe to Apollo — a bull — 


2 — à grown 
y — to Hera a ewe, to Demeter a ewe about to give birth — 
4 — two females and two males and a goat (?) — 

6 — these — 


I rereÀqué|va: perf. pass. part. from reAéo. 

2 ev [rác €kra«] Blass (# 4963), accepted by G; but other numbers (e.g. &z70:) are possible. 

s [— ]ampocvva: xa: Bile (in correspondence) suggests perhaps ač «a, but in that case it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to see what might be made of Jarpogur. 

6 ofroi = oro: (cf. Ele3.5). The position of the article is irregular and Bile (personal 
correspondence) wonders if the word division mark before oc could be the bottom 
stroke of a tau, yielding rorofroi. The stone is lost, but the drawing in G (taken from 
Comparetti 1893: 19-20) clearly shows the divider extending well below the bottom of 
the line of letters; thus a tan seems impossible. 


The first four lines contain a list of sacrifices of male and female animals to at least 
three different gods, on different days of the month. As in Gi, the lines may 
appear to be in different hands, but here too it is possible that one person inscribed 
the whole text (Perlman 2002: 193-4). In any case, these provisions were very likely 
inscribed together to torm a list of sacrifices (cf. Dré). A similar list of sacntices is 
tound in Gés, where two gods are named ( Zeus and Helios) and other factors are 
also mentioned (priest, neighbors, additional sacrifices). For more on sacrificial 
calendars, see Gagarin zorr. 

| The letters of line : on block a (‘sacred rites have been pertormed’) are slightly 
larger and more deeply incised than in the other lines; this suggested to 
Comparetti (1893: 21) that these words were a kind of title for this group of 
provisions. But variations in the size of letters in different lines are not uncommon, 
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and since all the letters in line 1 appear to be slightly larger than the rest, the 
variation is probably not significant. 

‘Have been performed": the perfect participle (tetel@mena) seems to indicate 
that we have a list of completed sacrifices; presumably this was inscribed and 
displayed in order to serve as a guide for sacrifices in the future. It is also possible 
that the participle simply means ‘perfect (*pertected"), and that the first words 
thus prescribe ‘perfect victims’ for the following sacrifices. 

G4 (VER 2.61, K 117). €.600—525 


Four lines of text, all reading right to left, on two orthostate blocks which join in 
line 3. Line 1 appears to be the top line, and the space below line 4 is empty. 


1 — [—] ozep of ààoi | un npiaof balı | ur) apeFóoaoba: | 0Co[« —] 
— |—]zrvrw | 66 Qoipo[: |] réropes | kai Faprv [—] 

— [— ro]: dpopdrar | an amopnfnuév | noxa [—] 

[...] ev àvópsicos mi| ver (2) —] 


2 
' 
4 —[—lr...am..r. 


1 — just like the others, not to buy, not to exchange, those (which) — 


2 — and four more pigs and a sheep — 
— for the co-swearer, not to refuse (2) ever (2) — 


— in the andreion to drink (?) — 


1 
4 


1 aueFúocaoÜae = apevoadla: = duccjaola:. 

óLo|« = cao; Dialect 13. 

2 Truruë from viros ‘penalty’? (Bile 89) 

y amoprjÉnaev: a form of 4moFe(mev, it may mean ‘refuse, deny’ or ‘speak out’ (see n. ad 


G72.9.37-8). 
noxa = mute (Bile 216); see above Dialect 33. 
4 m|vev VER. The restoration is tempting but uncertain. 


No connecoon between the four lines is evident in these scanty remains. It is hard 
to make much of this text. Line 1 seems to be a commercial regulation; in 2 the 
animals may be for a sacrifice or a penalry; 3 may be concerned with legal 
procedure; and 4 may regulate drinking in the andreton. 

3 Omomotat (*co-swearers') occurs only here and in Ls.:3 (without context); 


cf. omotai in Dri 4. 
4 This is the carliest mention of the andreton on Crete; sec also A1.8, 15; 


DasB; i; Eltz.6; G76 87-9; Introd. 6C. 
Gs (VER 2.91). c.600-$25 


Only the bottom of this text remains, with two lines of text at the top of one block, 
a single line at the top of a second block, and on both a large empty space below. 


G6, 67 171 


An unknown amount of space separated the two blocks, either of which could 
have stood first. 


p |— ]vs entra | rás Fovoob| opias — | 
2 + [— ia dvidlabae órevo| — p]oàv pyeoacey ékaróv AéBnr [ac — | 
1 — seven — of the building — 


2 — to redistribute to whom (?) — they might break the flow (?), one hundred cauldrons — 


1 ForQod[outas: Bile (p.c.) notes that Forood|opjacros (tact of building’) is not impossible. 
Neither word is attested elsewhere in Crete. 


2 avoalafar = avaóaooaoa,. 


f loav C, accepted with doubt by VER. 


2 Blass (#4965) first interpreted réksaten (line 2) as an optative with roan, which is 
used of the flow of a river in G43Bbz. But it is not clear just what “break the flow’ 
might mean here. The heavy fine suggests a serious public harm, perhaps the 
permanent diversion of a stream rather than a temporary interruption. 


G6. c. 600-525 


Two blocks with two lines of text at the bottom running right to left, with an 
unknown amount of space between the two. Block A has an additional line above 
the lines common to both blocks; this line, commonly designated a, is written in 


very different lettering and is followed by a vac., indicating the end of a (probably 
unrelated) provision. 


d — [—]popve peya PAC. 

1 — [—] | unóé A€Bynros [— loov | Forgnage [—] 
2 — [—]ra: | ru [—] rolo: | vaotar | [—] 

a — great — vrac. 

1 — nor of a cauldron — to appropriate (2) — 
2 — for the temples — 


a The first letter might be Poppa rather than rho. Neither letter makes à recognizable word 
but it is tempting to suppose that some form of drupe lurks here, (e.g. “swears a great oath’). 

1 C, followed bv G, takes Forčnače as a form of ofkeaZew (make one's own’), but Bile 146 
n. 295 doubts this is phonologically possible. 


t This is the only example of ‘cauldron’ (dees) in the singular; elsewhere we hind only 
multiples of five (Introd. 7D). Perhaps the law specified something worth one cauldron. 


G>. (.600-$2$ 


The supplements, all from C, are very uncertain. 


G8-19 are all inscribed on long blocks with either one line (G8-12) or two TNR 


(G13-17) of writing. 
G8 (VER 2.11, K 118). c.600-525 


Fifteen blocks with a single line of text. The joins between a-b, c-4, and e-f 
are certain, those between b~, d~, and g- are likely; otherwise the order 
is uncertain. We follow Blass (#4969) in joining  (Qouóras |ë) directly to g 


(xaror | zac). 


i, a-f [— édploopéras | éxaróv | wowds | «aravorápev | tpimoda | va | 8[e]«a Aefrjrov | 
eroporor | huler — ] 

g-h [—]ara | 65A«av | 8vóBexa[Fév«o (?)] 

k [—Japaris | d —] 

i: llevan fate =) 

m [— oper | macg[iv (2) —] 

n [—]opa: | duaro[—] 

o [—]Ja: | 7 BaÀev [—] 

P [—hks | zpeyvol—] 

i, a-f — oath-swearers, one hundred, as blood-money (he) is to pay one tripod sworn to 
be (worth?) ten cauldrons —. 

g-h {—] female twelvel -year-old (?)] — 

m — children (?) — 


o — Of to throw — 


1, a-f Blass (#4969), followed by VER, joined Ọopóras | è on block i with xazov | zo. on 
block a; the join is attractive, but uncertain. It is not accepted by G or K (who only gives 
the text of a—d). 

xatavoraper: an archaic form; elsewhere the second alpha is elided (Bile 148). 

éroporov Ought to mean ‘sworn in accord with! or ‘sworn in addition to’; cf. éwpoopevwy 
in [C 4.184B22-5 (perhaps carly 2nd century Bcr), Bile 352. 

g-h évóbexa| Féria (Blass, VER) seems likely, but other restorations are possible; see 
commentary. 

k ¿zz juporis Blass, VER. This is very unlikely, since this would be the only occurrence in 
Crete of this Donc word for ‘heiress’ (from raga, náparos, the Doric word for *prop- 
eny’; cf. éxikAnpos). The Cretan word is rarpoiokos (passim in G72.7.15—9.24 also also 
twice in G44 and perhaps also in G74) and it would be very surprising if two words 
existed for the same institution. Moreover, the occurrence of dyarol in n suggests that 
we may have an entirely different (and unknown) word here. 

| favor l = dover) ‘homicide’ VER. 

o faAcv; the present infinitive (with single lambda) is perhaps most likely, but the letters 
may represent other forms of the verb. 

p vpil vj yvo| vac “before he knows’ G. VER. 
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The expression ‘is to pay as blood-money ( potne)' indicates that this law concerns, 
and probably sets fixed payments for, homicide (perhaps mentioned in 1), perhaps 
specifically for killing children. 

1, a-f Even if the join proposed by Blass is correct, the sense is not clear. One 
hundred seems an improbably large number of oath-swearers, whatever their 
capacity, so perhaps the number qualified a noun that is now missing. 

g-h Other restorations are possible, e.g. ‘twelve pigs’, ‘twelve medimnor. 

Payment of a tripod may mean an actual tripod, not its equivalent value, since 
otherwise the law could simply have specified ten cauldrons. The equivalence of a 
tripod with ten cauldrons is plausible: the prizes in Jiad 23 include a tripod worth 
twelve oxen (702-3) and a cauldron worth one ox (885-6). 

Poina should be the blood-price for a homicide (Bile 326), but one tripod, even 
an expensive one, seems far too small an amount. Possibly this is compensation for 
an accidental homicide. 


The restorations proposed for the remaining lines (see notes above ) are very uncertain. 
Gg (VER 2.78, K 119). ¢.600-525 


Thirteen blocks from a row of stones on one side of the Pythion, all connected (a-n), and 
fourteen from another side, of which the first eleven (a*-1*) appear to be connected. It 
appears that all the blocks were inscribed but only a few bits of text are now legible. On 
both sides all the letters are at the top of the blocks, except for m, where the letters (u? 
afr[à| Fo«£x) are written lower down on the stone; it may be that the original letters at 
the top of m were erased (none are legible today) and the correct text was written below. 


a-m [— 7]ô &ypitvo | [— hos | dyer | [—] movéoe: | š av] [ez | š dFr9(s] 


«ara |... Jye [—]eAes | ov | eA9]v | pn [—] Aev | ró aypjio | [—]e m0v[ . cov un 
áFr[à] Foxy — ] 


m*-—o* [—]eoeu[c.3] . nra [—] dpoor | 5 e[ — ]v odoi | ñ mporor[ —] 


a—m — of the gathering place — is to lead — he should kill, either to judge the 
case or he himselt (is to pav?) — seizing is not to — of the gathering place — 
says, not these their own (?) — 


m*—o* — oath or — should plead or declare beforehand (2) — 


a-m moróaet from moroqc (Att. dovevo) is probably aor. subj. 

8 k| av] is restored as plural (d¢«[as]) by G, followed bv K, VER. 

«ara| Baj C; oddly, G (followed by VER) does not print the last two letters (50, 
though they are clearly visible in C's (i.e. H's) drawing, which she reproduces. 

| — ]e morl] € (Attic gwréw, ‘speak’); G omits the preceding epsilon, though it ts clearly 
shown in her drawing. The simple verb is used of statements by litigants, as opposed to 
dmomovér, used of the testimony of witnesses; see G2.1.14 and 19 (with notes). 

Foity| —]: see above on G6.1 

[| — ]ópQo:: more likely dat. sing. than nom. pl.| —| 

m*-—o* mpomor| — |: à trace of the bottom ofa vertical is visible, which we read as un, mu, 
sigma, rho, and other letters are also possible. 


This text mav set procedures to be followed in a homicide case, including perhaps 
a provision that the judge either decide the case or pay a fine himself. It is possible 
that G8 and G9 are complementary in that the first sets fines for homicide and 
the second specifies procedures. 

a-m The agréion or gathering place (mentioned twice) is probably not the same 
place as the agora, which is mentioned in a contemporaneous text (G13h-g2) but 
a separate public area, perhaps for smaller gatherings (so G, citing van Effenterre 
19462: $96). If the context of this law is homicide procedure, the agrézon may be 
where homicide trials were held. Cf. agretas in Drs.». 

‘Judge the case’: in G72 dtkazein is regularly used of a judicial ruling that is 
determined bv law, but here (and in Gi3g-hi and G21.7-8) it appears to refer 
more generally (as in Homer) to judging or deciding by any means. The plural 
(‘cases’) could also be restored, but the law is more likely requiring a judge to 
decide a specific case (or else face a penalty) rather than cases more generally. 

m*—o* These lines appear to continue the procedural focus of a-m: molot 
( molen) is the general verb for pleading a case or contending at law, and propon- 
( proponen), if that is correct, may be a variant of prowezpen, which has a judicial 


sense (e.g. G72.2.28). 


Gio. 6.600-§25 


Forty-four blocks with a single line of text running perhaps around all four sides of 
the Pythion. The large letters (0.17—0.25 m.) occupy nearly the entire space on the 


blocks. Only a few of the blocks can be joined. 
On three blocks ( p*—r* ) the text is written over an earlier text (G1oa) in smaller 


letters; no attempt was made to erase the earlier letters. 
We do not give a text for blocks for which no useful text can be restored. 


b [— x Jarco| ra —] b — pay — 
Cc—c [— wart Jordyrov | Kat Tov óevópe| OV —] ce — let them pay, and for the 
trees — 

f-h [—] karia| rávro ]v | meEVTNOOVTU f-h — let them pay (?) fifty 
A[fyras — | cauldrons — 

i Í—] Q¢opo]—] i — kosmos — 

k- [— A ]nra« | FékaoTor [—] k-l — cauldrons each — 

m-n  |--à]efyras | Fens vov[ — ] m-n — cauldrons, six — 

n-p [—] i al x. €ob€woerat | [—] O-p — if he should receive 

g-r {—- | . ov | LALU | zavro| — | q-r — double — 

s—t |— Fí Juana A Byras Hi] s-t — twenty cauldrons — 

U {— «ario GC) ravrov |è. | — ] u — let them pay (?) — 

V | .—- ]ov À' és me|--- | v 

x-y [— Popr (2 fura [-- | x—y — Gortynian (2) — 

Z [— ]ve | kariarára | |->] Z — let him pay — 

a*-b* [--x«ariarávr (? )|or | nevryourta | -]. a*-b* -— Jet them pay (?) fifty — 


GI. GIL 174 
p* [= dap |-—]| g* — of the people (?) — 
|—-|s | oç cla — | h* 


— whoever — 
k“ |—| | Auyal—] k* — release (2) — 
o* |ie dFrav | [—| o*  — herself (itself?) — 
p* [—ls Aésra | ri- |] p* — cauldron — 


q* |— ls DAOL | [—] q* — the people i 


-h «rol rávro]v or karco[ tapë |v Blass (8 4968). 
v mol Ao C. 


g* ?]«uo C (followed by G), who notes an apparent space after the omicron, the noun must 
thus be a gen. sing. 
k* Aayal—] probably a form of Aayatw; see Bile 228 (cf. on G78.4). 


x—y If the proposed supplement is correct, this would be a unique example of either the 
feminine or the neuter plural of a city collective. 


The subject of this text is not clear, but it appears to set fines for several different 
offenses. Note in particular the occurrence of damos (*people") in q* (and g*?) and 


perhaps also *Gortynian' in x-y (cf. G23.8b). Precisely whom either of these terms 
would designate at this time is not certain, 


G 10a. c.600-525$ 


Three blocks with one line of small letters over which was written the text of Gro 
(see above). 


p* | — lepervos | karta r[—] 
q* [—lepper | uú noxa 3[—] q* 


— never — 
r* [— 0Jasaro | —] 


— death (2) — 


r* 


r* 0 avaro Blass (84968) wrongly read a theta at the end of q* and proposed joining q* and r* 
G11. £.600—525 


Nine blocks, the last of which (i) is a corner with writing on two contiguous sides 


a-b [—JB] | un ForSna | rol —] a-b 
cd [—Jues | jyévra | &[—] c-d 
h-i [—JÀo | Fikarı A€Byt [as —] h-i 


— not their own (2) — 
— being mixed — 

— twenty cauldrons — 
a-b FowCya: sce above on G6.1. 


G12. £.600-5§25 


Eighteen blocks with similar handwriting but only two joins. The writing on a-h 
runs right to left, but left to right on i-s. G. takes this as a single text written 
boustrophedon on two courses of stone. But the blocks are of ditlerent heights 
(the tops of many are broken) and i-s may be a separate inscnpnon. We may even 
have more than two texts here. If i-s are separate, the single line ot text running 
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left to right would be unique in this period at Gortyn; but since some two-line 
texts (such as G13 ) apparently begin from the right, it is not impossible that a one- 


line text might. 


a-b [—] u} orare [—] a-b — not to dig — 
c [—] afras [—] c — of herself (itself?) — 
m [—]e ayes TOV [—] l-m — leads the — 


G13 (VER I.1, K 120). Judicial procedure. c.6oo—s25 


Twelve long blocks with two lines of writing on each (K gives only line 2). Only 
one join is likely. The direction of the writing is unusual: the top line runs left to 
right and the second line continues boustrophedon to the left. C (followed by 
G and VER) thus suggests that the first line of the inscription was on a block above 
these and ran night to left. But many of these blocks have a substantial space above 
the first line of text, which would be odd if there were a line of text above. 

The top line is carved in much larger letters than the bottom line. It appears that 
the mason did not leave enough room and thus had to make the second line 
smaller to fit on the stone. Perhaps he did not realize he would reach the end of 
the available blocks and have to continue with a second line; or (more likely) line 2 
may have been added later. 

The two lines may be in different hands; in particular the pz in kı is quite 
different from the prs in l2, iz, ez (3x) and c>. But cf. above on Gr and G3. 


a! Í— dvri ]uoAos | atp|—] al — opposing litigant — 

bi [ — dvr ]uioAca« | a[| — ] bi — litigation — 

c [ewer |j] ci 

di | — 4 ]eA^n | xa[—] di — pleads, wins — 

ci [—] | 79: 5€ £oo[1 — ] C1 — for the one living — 

fi | — €]»cxaoae yal— ] fi — he won — 

ghi [—]2 | à pol Morri] édixuge g-hi — what he judged for the pleader, or 

I9 un d—] that onc not — 

T [—JAe 17 4l» --] T — or not — 

ki [— Jas | mal — ] ki 

li [—] 5 &af | — | hi -— or was defeated — 

mi [— fher | kai és hos | aic ó[e —] mi — and to others, but otherwise — 

mz  |—] bonim wat koavÜay | — | mz — should pay a penalty (?), and of 
the blond — 

j; [— ]iow | o Gn 6m t| — | l2 — and as many as against — 

ki | -- HT ZA PUT T al T£ Zt (2) T | k: -— for the household (?) or the house 
Q)— 

I | —] “ë aros bor |- | i2 — he himself (is to pay?) double — 


| — An Faartar oixav | € rat h-gz -- he should obtain a citizen's trial in 


dy fopis mui d in | — | the agora and the trial — 
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I |—Joeo | ó rc ris e dydynlt-—] tz — whatever someone seizes — 

ez [—].| ród návoa: npá[LeoÜai—] ez— exact a penalty (?) for the entire city — 

d2 [—]a« ras rerdFos [—] dz — of the fine — 

c2 [—]ewv kai mapa [— ] cz — and — 

bz [-—a]ipeUs ró, koevoðóf Qor —] bz — [if (2) | he should be taken for (by?) 
the host — 

a2 [— u]? Ao. vac. az — should not release (him). rac. 


g, h, i VER are probably correct to reject Blass's (#4976) joining of h and i, accepted by G, 
K, et al., since the letters in line 1 do not align correctly; but all editors agree that g can be 
joined with h on the assumption of a lacuna of 6-7 letters between them. 

m Blass (44977) doubted that m, a corner block on which the top line is written on two 
sides, was part of the same text, but the size of its letters and the placement of its lines on 
the stone fit well with the others in this text, and so G, VER, and K al! include it. The 
missing second line on one side of m appears to have been chiseled out, perhaps for 
architectural reasons. 

at avti ]uoAos: auri Juodos (‘the object of litigation’) is also possible (cf. G72.10.27—8). 

aip[ e? For the form, see above Dialect 5o. 

b: avr |iwoAcar (dat. sing.) is a hapax, see Bile 551. 

i1 oo |Aev? 

mr uo |Aev? 

m2 Boaú(ot: perhaps an optative associated with 0.7 ‘penalty’; see Bile 229 n. 306. 

l2 o£oc: see on G4.1 

kz Foi ]kéa: 7) o[réya, C, VER; G is perhaps right to be doubtful. 

ex mpa| ¿eoña, C, VER; G is doubtful. 

dz rcrÜFos: gen. sing. of rierús (Bile 327). 

bz a ]ipe8nc see above on ar. 

a2 The line ends with a vertical rectangle ([]) marking end of the line (and the text) less than 

half way across the stone. 


Despite the fragmentary nature of this text, it yields important information about 
the city and the judicial process in archaic Gortyn. The fragments of line 1 suggest 
that we have rules concerning litigation: note molen (contend, litigate, plead in 
court’) and its compounds in a, b, d, g-h, and perhaps at the beginning of i and m, 
nikan (win, defeat’ in court) in d, f, and l, and dikazen (*judge', see below) in g-h. 

The text is most interesting as an early indication of a growing sense of civic 
community. In line h-g2, mention of a 'citizen's trial (wastian dikan) suggests 
that the inhabitants of the town (asty) were recognized as à civic group that was 
apparently treated differently with regard to judicial procedure than were those 
who lived in other places. The phrase pansa polis (‘entire city’) in ez also may have 
à civic sense (see further below on e2), especially in view of the absence ot any 
evidence of farmsteads or villages in the countryside around Gortyn. If everyone 
lived in the urban center, then there would be little need to use pansa polis to 
designate the ‘whole urban area’, Both expressions thus suggest that the inhab- 
Itants of Gortyn were already in the sixth century beginning to see themselves as a 
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civic unit, elsewhere referred to as ‘the Gortynians’ (e.g. G23.8b), as distinguished 

trom those trom other cities (foreigners). 

ai VER consistently translate antrmolos ‘detendant’, but it strictly means ‘adver- 

sary’ and can be used of either litigant (Bile 351). Similarly in g—hi 750/fonti is 
*pleader` (not "plaintif") and can designate either litigant. 

g-hi For dikaserm in the general sense of ‘judge, decide’, see on Goa-m. 

h-g: VER (p. 29) insist that wastian dikan is ‘a citizen’s justice’ (‘droit de 
[‘astos”), not ‘mal’, but in Athens dikén /ankbanein is the standard expression for 
obtaining a trial (i.e. bringing suit), and in any case, to ‘obtain justice’ in the agora 
would mean essentially to obtain a trial there; c£, however, G64.4. The agora is 
the traditional civic space or meeting place where trials were held (e.g. Homer, 
Iliad 18.497-508). The expression indicates that already in the sixth century those 
living in the town (asty) were recognized as a civic group that apparently received 
different treatment in the judicial process than foreigners did. Cf. kseneta dika 
( ‘foreigners’ trial") in G8o.8 and the comm. on the Asenzos (foreigners! [official |") 
in Gi4p-g». See also Introd. 4Cib, $A4-5. 

fz The verb ‘seize’ (agen) here, together with airen (‘take’) in bz (and perhaps 
a1) raise the possibility that this text has something to do with the issue of illegal 
seizure, Which is the subject of G72.1.2-2.2. 

ez The expression polt pansai (‘to/tor the entire city’) is striking (cf. ‘all Gortyn’ 
in G64.2). If we accept VER's suggestion that it was followed by some form of 
prazestbas, it is possible that the law concerns a fine paid to the city (‘is to exact 
[payment] for the city’), but other syntactical constructions are also possible. 

We do not know just what is meant by the word polis at this time (cf. on Dr1) or 
how it is related to asty, but it must indicate a significant degree of communal self- 
awareness and organization. Scholars debate whether the construction of the 
temple or the inscribing of laws is the more important step toward the creation 
of the polis (sce Marginesu 2005a: 29-33, with n. 1); both are certainly important, 
but the presence of this phrase in one of the earliest inscriptions suggests that 
Gortyn was acting as and calling itself a polis before it began inscribing laws. 


Gig (VER 1.82, K 121). Laws concerning officials and non iteration. 
t.600—$2$ 


Eighteen blocks with two lines of writing on twelve of them (g-s) and one line on 
the remaining six (a-f). The writing is boustrophedon with line í running right to 
left as usual. Line 2 ends at the beginning of g with a simple mark of word division. 
All editors join g-p, with short lacunas between h and i and m and n. Koerner 


gives only g-p. 


dj j roe U T ut dd ! 
bi [— p (L00 (V n] "E | 
C1 | ere Ja | Tar nal iow | 


di Í s |: Aaa "p a| E J 


veteg 7/77 


ci | — |s rav maapal-—] 

T | — Jovougog| — | 

pp! | —| TEVTYOOVTA. dé By| ras Flexaoro karaaráaoat. Onapos 0 émaras | at p 
éare(aavro, üfr [óv ò |mjAev | kai roy rérav | at py 'arecoucro +| —- | 

qi. | —Jael—] 

no [Jor | ros|—] 

SI [— |]ev almep 76 avd[ pos —| 

S> [— | rov dvnBov rol —] 

r2  [—Irasóo[—] 

qz | — |«at ro[—] 

p-gz | — ] A€Bnras Kal 7 Jaeráca: Féxaarov. | rio |v Fertov rov aFrov pr) Qooper, | 
8é«a pev yvópovas, | névre [Šé xa]evíos | vac. 

bi — uninitiated (?) — 

di — to release — 

el — the sand (?) — 

fi — kosmos (?) — 

g-pr — he is to pay fifty cauldrons in each case. The kosmos in charge, if he does not 

exact payment, is to owe it himself, and the titas, if he does not exact payment, — 

SI — in which the man's — 

$2 — the boy — 

p-gz — each is to pay — cauldrons, The same person is not to serve as kosmos again tor 
three years, as 4nomones for ten years, and as the foreigners’ official for five years. 
vac. 

b: aj,boTov = (apparently) avyrov, but the vocalic shift is not easy to explain (Bile 98 
n. 102). 

CI T o| apa G (cf. e1). 

C1 modal (perhaps also in cı and q2) is presumably #dauun, a rare form of páppos 
(‘sand’). VER suggest that sand may have something to do with initiation (see bi ). 

Fi [—]ovoa Qoo| uo (?). 

g-pı éoreíaarro from €orivw (éxrivo) ‘pay in full, and in the middle ‘exact full payment’. 
r[av óàvrAéav Blass, G, VER. Ct. G78.--8 and G79.16-2o, both of which impose 
double fines. 

q — mo[|aga G (ct. e1). 

p-g: xo]ewos is written here with an epsilon but in Gs3A2-3 it is written with an 


eta, indicating that the lengthening is recent (see Bile 95 on the orthographic 
problems). The restoration is accepted by all editors. If the word is strictly parallel 
to yroporas, it should be plural, but because every other non-fragmentary occur- 
rence of ksentos is singular, we (like G, K, VER) take it as a singular here and assume 
à change of construction to the nominative. 


The restrictions on holding office in p-gz are often compared to the law from 


Dreros (Dri), which requires a ten-year interval before one can be kosmos again 


and imposes penalties on the kosmos who violates this restriction. Here the 


requisite interval is only three years and no penalties are stated, but restrictions 
are also imposed on holding the office of gnomon and ksenios. The purpose of such 
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restrictions was presumably to ensure greater rotation of office among individuals; 
rotation among tribes, which would probably impose the same interval for all 
offices, may have come later (see Introd. 4Cie). Longer waiting periods may be 
imposed on the lower offices because more candidates would be qualified for these 
than tor the position of kosmos. 

The rules in g-p: have drawn less attention. They address the common problem 
in archaic communities (and later) of enforcing verdicts. The method followed here 
(and often in other cities)" is to hold the officials responsible for collecting the fines 
and make them pav the fine themselves (or perhaps double the finc) if they do not, 

g-p: ‘The kosmos in charge": the expression may suggest that there were more 
than one kosmos at Gortyn at this time, but the details of how many kosmoi 
there were and how this office was structured remain uncertain. See further 
below on p-gz and Introd. 4C1a. 

The titar are mentioned in G78.5-8 and G79.16-20; in both texts they collect 
fines and are responsible for paving the fines if thev do not collect them. We don't 
know what other duties (if any) they may have had. Cf. also G1sa—bz. 

sı ‘In which’: the antecedent may perhaps be the agora, but this is only one of 
manv possibilities. 

p-g2 ‘The same person’: the syntax of this elliptical sentence is not entirely 
clear. We have given a literal (elliptical) translation above; a fuller version would 
perhaps be ‘the same person is not to serve as kosmos again for three years, (the 
same people are not to serve as) gnomones for ten years, and (the same person is 
not to serve as) the foreigners’ official for five years.” G and others understand the 
infinitive kosmen (‘to serve as kosmos ) as governing the other two nouns, with the 
implication that the gnomones and the ksenios were also kosmoi, but Willetts (1955: 
107) doubts that this was the case, and it is certainly easy to supply the sense ‘to 
serve as qnomones (or ksentosy instead. Moreover, if all these officials were kosmot, 
then one might expect them to have the same restrictions on serving, again. 

Another difficulty is the grouping of a singular kosmos and ksenios with a plural 
group of gnomonces. lt is hard to explain the variation except by assuming that 
there was only one kosmos and one ksenios but several gnomones. 

The gnomones (*knowers’ or ‘deciders’) are not mentioned elsewhere in Crete, 
and although they could not have had the same duties as at Athens, where the 
gnomones were inspectors of the sacred olive trees, they are likely to be investiga- 
tors of some sort. Some think they are identical to the mnamones (‘rememberers’, 
mentioned in G72 and elsewhere), but there is no good reason why they would 
have a different name in this inscription. Ruzé (1988: 8s—9) makes the interesting 

suggestion that they are similar to the carly Athenian thesmothetai, who 
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GIS, 0.160 38 
according, to Ath. Pol. (3.4) wrote down thesmia tor usc in future decisions (on 
which see Gagarin 20084; 144-16); but in archaic and classical legislation at Gortyn 
there is no evidence for or mention of written texts except for laws, On the other 
hand, since gignoskein can mean ‘judge’, as in Bita.8 (though this sense is much 
more commonly conveyed by diagignóskein), the gnomones may possibly have 
been judges. 

The ksenios (official for foreigners’) is also mentioned. in Gs3ÀA2-3, G72 
11.1617, G79.15 (= [C 4.144), G89.7, and G98. It is often suggested that he is 
the same person as the ksenios kosmos mentioned in G30.4 and G78.4, and it does 
seem unlikely that two officials would exist side-by-side with these nearly identical 
titles. The most likely explanation is that the official known as the ksenios had the 
rank of kosmos (either originally or at a later date), so that he could be known as the 
ksenios or the ksentos kosmos. See Introd. 4Cib, where we compare the (archon) 


basileus at Athens. For the duties of the ksenios (kosmos), see Perlman 20042: 
109-11. For the singular number, see n. above ad loc. 


Gig (VER II.23). c.6007$2$ 


Three blocks with two lines of writing boustrophedon. Blocks a-b join; c might go 
either before or after. 


ibi |— d |riráAvas prev exanofac{[—] a-bı — foster father (?) is to give up (?) — 
a—b2  |— | river xai ritas òs ka [—] a-bi — to pay, and the titas who — 

C1 | —| ritoFroy A —] €i — liable to a fine (2) — 

C2 | —|vros | TOV n|— | 


a-bi à |r«ráAras must be related to àrcraAec, ‘to raise’ (a child); someone who raises a 
child may be a foster father, or a relative, or even an official in charge of the education of 
certain youth. 

éxojo0ac there is no satisfactory explanation for the form. Bile 152 takes it as the future 
middle infinitive of ¿xo, but future infinitives are very rare in these laws. Others (see 
G ad loc.) connect it with e£, which seems more likely, but the eta cannot be 
explained in this case. 


Ci rcroFróés is probably related to rivew (‘pay a fine’) and riras (for which see on Gi4g-pi 5; 
cf. Ga3d» and Bile 327. 


a-bi If the two words in this line are understood correctly, this law may have to do 
with a foster parent giving up a child (for adoption?). 


G16 (VER II.24). ¢.600-525 


One block with two lines of text boustrophedon. There is nothing above line 1. 


1 [—] kai ác ddot{ pios —] 1. — and if another's — 


| — lov | 1) ¿oñuo[duero —] 2 — or undressed — 


2 


2 éoóvo| apero- is almost certainly from the same verb ( Att. éKÓU) as eddva| aero | in 
G72.6.46, but the meaning of this term is disputed (see ad loc.). 


2 Esdusameno- may have the meaning of ‘strip off, undress’; if so, the context may 
be that of ritual initiation. But other meanings and contexts are conceivable; see 
notes on 72.6.46. 

G17 (VER II.52). ¢.600-525 
One block with two lines of text boustrophedon; the first line runs left to right 
(cf. G13). There is a large space below line 2. 
1 Í—Jje | ds <a éxe &8vo|v —] 1 — whoever from (?) the bridal gifts — 


2 [— r]ó àvópos | [| —] 2 — of the husband — 


This is the only mention of bridal gifts (bedna, Homeric eedna) in Crete; other 
texts speak of the wife's own property (Gz72.2.45-8, etc.; cf. ‘mother’s property’ in 
G2o.4). The law here may be protecting a woman's marriage gifts from appropri- 
ation or abuse by others; or it may concern the division of property in a divorce or 
an inheritance. 


G18. c.600-$2$ 
One block with three lines of text boustrophedon; almost nothing remains of line 1. 


2 [— xarae (?)}rdom | at é [—] + — he pays (2); but if — 
3 [—]r é[«]va 7| — ] 3 — children — 


2 xatao (?)}raon: the supplement is by no means certain. 
G19. 6.600—525 


One block with three lines of text boustrophedon. 


1 [— ]oba | ¿o . [— ] 1 — as many as — 

2 [—]s ó üT€pos | jio] —] 2 — but another — 

3 {—]« ésmaáls —] 3 — from the tribe — 

C s eR S as Y ES ayasa iy S L ee uz EE ss 


| óe = cou, cf. G4. 
2 pug|65s C.. 


3 nvàjjs = Quays. 
i a a Ee PE EAEE S A A EA eee 


3 If the supplement is correct, this is one of the earliest mentions of a tribe I! 
Crete; sec Introd. 4B3. 


Gro (VER 11.37, K 122). Law on inheritance? z.6oo-çzç 


Two blocks with four lines of text boustrophedon. The writing continued to the 
right of A, but the left edge of B appears to mark the end of the lines. The space 
berween the two blocks is unknown. 


¿611 283 


pp |ppeow | karov | at de [— Fliefo- 1-2. garden,butif-— an equal part — the natural 
2 popl 0v —] | ot yva | órepol —-| children, the other — 


y |-— ¿pa |eva | àvaipeatlLac. . . 0 |7Àe- 3-4 male is to take up (an inheritance ?) - - 


4 iu || ja | kai rà parpoun | |—| female — and the maternal estate -~ 


172. F\raFopocp| ov: could also be FlFónoip os (or other torms, including feminine). 
3 avarpecOar (‘take up for oneself’) is used of receiving an inheritance in G72.5.24-5 and 
may have that meaning here. 


The mention of natural children suggests that the context is inheritance. where 
there are both natural and (perhaps) adopted children, a subject also treated in 
G72.10.48—11.10, where wiswomotron (‘equal part’) designates an adopted son's 
share of the estate. The garden mentioned in line 1 may be part of the father’s 
estate. The mention of matroia in line 4 suggests that already at this time (as in 
the Code) women had their own property, both males and females could inherit, 
and adopted sons could inherit something even it there were natural children. Not 
enough remains here to know what relationship existed between the rules here 
and those in the Code. 

4 The word matrota (‘maternal estate’) occurs only here, in G72, and in Phr.4 


(without context). Where the context is clear, it is always inheritance. See further 
on G72.4.44. 


G21 (VER 11.58, K 123). Law on family property. c.600—525 


The text is inscribed on two orthostate blocks from the front of the Pythion. Most 
of the text is written on one block, with :—; letters at the nght inscribed on the 
joining block that formed the northeast corner of the temple. The corner stone 
also contains G22 to the right of G21 and G78 around the corner to the nght (on 
the north wall of the Pvthion). The writing on G21 continued to the lett on at 
least one more stone. It appears that the top edge of the original block is 
preserved, so that the first words of line 1 are probably the beginning ot the law 
(Perlman 2002: 190). Among the early inscriptions from Gortyn ( G1—-40) only here 
and in G22 (and perhaps in G3) do the first words survive. 

Eight lines of writing are visible. Each of the first four runs right to lett, 
indicating that each begins à new provision, but 5-8 continue boustrophedon, 
indicating that lines 4-8 were a single continuous text. The writing ends well 
before the bottom of the stone. 


1 — [ro]e | podl iorra — ] 
— datis | pela . |.. ] to | [—] 


~ ° - , > , 
1 *— TOL AVTAVTOL fA oer avejo| Atay —| 


tw 


4+ — OfLOTATYP an orn Kat OL Og d r1p a[— | 
$—6 


yar > 3 ` a - > o4 ` ^ » ` 3 , - * € 
[— at dé r’ ò uler marpóia poii, à Ò` addi, al K` ürmorepos Corrs ot peat repel s — | 
Tg 


| — wa ]£e| v] ddA) roy eratpye | mévre Aéyras | varaorâgu, ac 8€ xa podl ri] r|—] 


| The pleader — 

2 Whoever, in the middle (2) — 

y For the adopted son there is not to be a suit against the family (2) — 

4 A woman who has the same father and the same mother — 

$—6 — if one person contends that it is (part of?) the paternal estate and another (contends) 
otherwise, if there are witnesses on both sides — 

7-8 — (if?) he chooses to judge (2) (the case) himself, the penalty is to be five cauldrons; 
but if he (the accused?) contends (in court) — 


t 70] | noA[£orza: or perhaps +ó] | poA[couevov (‘matters in dispute’). It is unusual for a 
word-division mark to come between an article and its noun/participle but there is only 
room on the stone at the right for at most two letters. 


2 pefarlos} for C, VER; pela [uo JAcor Blass # 4972 (though he may have meant yf wA]/or, 


since there is no trace of the letter before io, but a bit of the bottom of a vertical line is 
visible after pega). 


3 arnarrô: Cf. drravow (G72.10.33). 

ar«ejo| car. Blass: on the model of Homeric dyyxéuaxos (‘fighting at close quarters’), this 
mav designate litigation concerning a close relative (Bile 351). 

4 H thought there was a trace of a letter, perhaps gamma or lambda, before éuonarnp (see 


G ad loc.), but there is no room for a complete letter here, and so whatever scratches are 
now visible must all be incidental. 


6 astrote pus (= dpdotepws, ‘on both sides’), G, VER, K. 
Torti = Ewa = wor, present subjunctive of ed. 

7 dima tef v} (if restored correctly) probably has the general sense of judge, decide’; see on 
Gga-m. 

ài7)ros: the mason appears to have written a lambda by mistake for the second letter. 

eap: the denvanon is uncertain. If from ézaípo (¿raei pw), ‘rouse up, persuade’, it could 
mean ‘if he persuades (others) that he should judge’; or it could be from ézatpéo 


{edutpéos), a rare verb that in the middle can mean ‘choose’ but perhaps is used in the 
active in this sense. The verb also occurs in Da1A8. 


These provisions are generally thought to concern the property of an adopted son 
who dies without leaving a direct descendant (cf. G72.11.6-10: ‘If the adopted son 
dies without leaving natural children, the property reverts to the adopter's next- 
of-kin.”). But we do better to treat it as a set of provisions concerning litigation 
(aspects of which are mentioned in every line except 2 and 4), with specific regard 
to litigation concerning an inheritance. These rules would then complement the 
rules on inheritance (and perhaps also adoption) in G72, which say very little 
about procedure. 

1 The words could also be restored as a passive participle in the genitive (*of/ 
concerning things being disputed’). If these are the first words of the inscription, 
they arc likely to give an indication of the subject of the law (see below on G47). It 
is possible that the specific area of pleading was specified in the next few words: 
e.g. ‘the pleader concerning his father's property’. 


Ke ¿OS 


2 The word most often restored in this line is mezatos, allegedly meaning 
something like ‘arbitrator’ or ‘arbitration’ (mesos = middle), but the restoration 
is problematic, and the term is unparalleled. 

s—6 This is the earliest mention of witnesses ( »aityres), who appear commonly 
in the Gortyn laws but otherwise only in Ls.10. 

7—8 There are clear echoes of Gga—m, where (apparently) someone is supposed 
to decide the case himself or pay something. At first glance, the text here scems to 
mean that someone has to pay a penalty if he decides to judge a case himself; but it 
is hard to see the purpose of such a rule. Koerner calls the payment a fee ( Gebühr) 
rather than a penalty (Szrafz), but elsewhere katastasai always designates the 
payment of a court-imposed penalty, and in any case, this would not resolve the 
difficulty. If dzkazen is correctly restored, the text may mean that if someone 
chooses to judge the case, a convicted litigant will have to pay five cauldrons, but it 
may be better to assume that a mé (“not”) originally stood in the gap before 
dikazen, ‘if he chooses not to judge the case himself’. 


G22 (VER 1I.84, K 124). ¢.600—525 


The text is written vertically on a tall, narrow strip of the comer stone to the nght of 
G21 (4.v.). The inscription has two lines of text beginning at the bottom left corner 
and running up, then bending honzontally to the nght for perhaps four letters, and 
then bending downward along the nght edge. Thus, the two lines face each other (so 
to speak) and must each be read from a different angle. As usually restored, the last tour 
letters are missing, and there does not appear to be room for additional text after this. 
Thus, the text appears to be complete, and all the missing letters can easily be restored. 

C suggested that this text might be an amendment to a law now represented by 
a few traces of an early text that are visible above the text of G78 (see G's drawing 
of G78), which she numbers 22A (numbenng this text 22B). But it is very unlikely 
that an amendment would be written around the corner from the main law with 
no evident physical connection to it, and in any case, this text may be able stand on 
its own (depending on the meaning of protbestn). 


mpoÜeau | jor al 0 ]|óxa Zac | por’ anopļ ósa]. 
There is to be no release trom a time limit (2) by means of a court judgment or an oath of 


denial. 


a] mo |Š dad: aorist inf. We retain G's supplement, although this compound occurs only 
here in Crete (Bile 349) and its sense is uncertain, The gap occurs at a bend in the test, 
and so its width is not precisely determinable, but it must have been 1-3 letters. Other 


restorations (e.g. ale], e| va]-, a| em ]-, al vro]- are thus possible. 


The meaning of these lines depends entirely on the sense of the first word, 
prothesin, which scholars have suggested could reter to (0) the ‘having out (Attic 
prothests) of a corpse tor viewing (VER; Garland 1989: 10711; Engels 1998: si), (2) 
4 prescript or rule of law (K), or (3) à time limit (Attic prothesmia) tor bringing a 


28G GORTYN 


case or a time-limit in general (G: Frisone 1995: $9—60, 2000: 38-40). We find (3) 
the least objectionable. 

(1) This presumes that there was a law requiring the laying out of a corpse and 
that a family member might tv to avoid this requirement by obtaining à court 
judgment or bv swearing an oath. But it is hard to imagine whv the city would 
require the display of the corpse (as distinct from its burial), why a family member 
would want to avoid this, or how a judgment or an oath could invalidate the 
requirement. 

(2) This presumes that (like the US Supreme Court) a judge could invalidate a 
law by a court judgment or by an oath, which seems very unlikely. In addition, it is 
not clear how the word prothesis might come to mean a law or rule. 

(3) Some mss. of the Suda give prothesmia, the term for a time limit for bringing 
lingation in Athens, as one meaning of prothests (m>443—44); if a time limit was 
imposed on certain kinds of litigation at Gortyn, a litigant might try to avoid it by 
obtaining a court ruling or by swearing an oath. 


G23 (VER II.25, K 125). ¢.600—-525 


A single block of stone, broken diagonally, with eight lines of text, the first five 
lines right to left and the next three boustrophedon. The left edge of the text is 
partially preserved, indicating that it (like G21) consists of four one-line provisions 
followed bv a longer provision in lines 5—8a. The inscription has several peculiar- 
ities, however. Line 8 is written in two parts: on the left, 8a runs left to right for 
about six letters followed by a short gap of about one letter. Then comes the end 
of 8b running nght to left. Below this at the right edge are two letters running 
right to left followed by a blank space (9), and lower down on the left are traces of 
three more letters, also running right to left (10). Finally, what is apparently 
another text (11) runs vertically downwards at the left edge of the stone beginning 
at the end of line s. 

This unusual arrangement has prompted some rather far-fetched speculation. 
C suggested that after lines 1-5, 7-8a were written next, followed by either 6 or 11 
together with gb—io. VER suggest that line 4, followed by line 11, may be the 
beginning of G22 (also written vertically). But there is no way to position G23 in 
such a way that these lines could be near the beginning of G22. More likely, 1—8a 
were inscribed first, with $-8a stopping short of the left edge because of a flaw in 
the stone’s surface. 8b was then inscribed in the space to the right of 8a, and 11 was 
squeezed in later along the left edge. 9 and 10 remain a puzzle. 

The arrangement may suggest that good space for inscribing on the temple may 
have been in short supply, so that shorter provisions were being inscribed on 
empty spaces in longer texts. 


(,2 4 Ln 


i | des Feral ri -~ | 6 I ~~ twenty 

] | a|forar, vac. = 2 — herself rac 

|---| ró Founpes | E] id: n — of the sert 

4 |— |v eoBoAar nule |f- + 4 - - there is to be a removal (?) 

$ [— |rea04« |. ovo . o| — | ess 

6 [ . Jac rò Fó drodépev | |— | — 6 — to give back his own --- 

7-8à  |—] al jx Q' Omvarui uy |é]vFowév . vac. 7-84 — if (they) should not five 
together in marriage 

RD [—] TOV D|o]ervvécov Bl — of the Gortynians 

9 [Te 

í. |—Hh8l—] 

ll as ĝe Ka [—] L1 Whoever — 


3 Foios: genitive of Fouceús (cf. G72.2.8 and passim). 

4 €oBoAáv (= ¿<BoÀmv) could also be és Bodar (i.e. ets BovAny); this possibility has generally 
been rejected (G; Bile 156 n. 356), in part on the ground that the word boue does not 
otherwise occur at Gortyn before the first century CE (also because one would expect a 
verb of motion with és). However, rav BoAav occurs in Ag.13 from the sixth century and 
the word may now occur in Gortyn3.6 ( 4.v.). 

6 «Jat C, xai VER. The restoration is possible, but there is no trace of a letter on the stone. 

7 omvorui: C's explanation that this is an adverb related to the verb for marriage (dude) 
has been accepted by most editors since, but more likely it is the dative of ózvaorix, 
‘marriage’ (so Bile 178). 

8a The trace of a letter after [¿ |vFoucëv is usually taken as an epsilon; but if this is the end of a 
sentence, as it appears, no sense can be made of this or any other single letter. Perhaps we 
have instead the traces of a punctuation mark similar to the X found in Dri and G72.9.24 
and 9.43. Or perhaps the text continued somehow on the line below. 

8b róv I'lo]pgrvvtov is usually taken as accusative sing. but the plural is tar more common 
and seems to us more likely here. In the only other use of the singular asa noun (G63) it 
is part of a pair (with “the Lebenian’). These words may have stood alone, signitving 
perhaps *[an enactment] of the Gortynians’, or may have been preceded by words to the 
right. 

9 VER suggest that these two letters (ri) standing alone at the right edge may be the letters 
missing at the end of line 1 (Féxa[ ri), but this sort of puzzle seems very unlikely. 


Little can be said about the content of this inscription, which is of interest tor the 
peculiar positioning of its texts as much as for their content. The overall subject, if 
there was one, may have been the marriage (or cohabitation) of a free woman and 
a sert; cf. G72.7.1-10. 

3 This is the earliest mention of the serf ( noikeus) at Gortyn. For discussion of 
the status and rights of serfs at Gortyn, see Introd. $À7. 

8b This is the earliest certain occurrence of the collective noun *Gortynians’ 
(but cf. Giox-v), an important sign of the growing self-awareness of Gortyn as a 
political community; see above on G13. 


G25. c.600-52$ 


Twenty-five small pieces of stone with a few letters each, all found in the vicinity of 
the Pvthion. G collects them under one number, but they may come from several 
different inscriptions. Most pieces vield no significant sense. 


s |—]1ooeu—] s — kosmos — 
u [— o]ëeÀos | Pjàea [—] u — obol, female — 
u o]8eAos = ófloAos 


u For the obol as a monetary unit, see Introd. 7D and the introduction to G1-40o 
above; this and the two examples in G26 are the onlv occurrences of the word at 


Gortvn before the fifth century. 
G26. c.600-$2$ 


Sixtecn small pieces of stone with only a few letters or traces visible on each; many 
may come from the same inscription. Most yield no significant sense. First 


published by De Sanctis (1907). 


az [—] . os | 96635 . [—] az — obol — 

ax [—]eos | Qoípo à . | —] a} — ofa pig — 

b [— ¿]ëeÀos b —obol — 

c [— dlexa c —]ten (?)— 

d  [—??]o8e«a d — twelve (?) — 
£ [—]r OTEpOS [—] B — whichever — 


a3 Quipo | 6 De Sanctis, G; but there is only a small scratch between the two omicrons— 
quite different from the clear heavy dividing mark earlier in the line. 


d 6]oéóexa De Sanctis 
g G reads ó]mórepos, but Bile maintains (p.c., cf. Bile 205, n. 194) that this is not a Cretan 


form. Perhaps é |>” órépos. 


Perhaps regulations about sacrificing (thus the pig in as); or perhaps a series of fines. 
a2, b For the obol as a monetary unit, see G25. 


G27, £.600-525 


One block with three lines of writing, all retrograde, probably originally from the 


Pythion. 

I [—1.:2a.]—] 

2 | — leo | ul ie[ — | L. oe where — 
5 | —]epeva voy e| ws J j — now? — 


2 vi is adverbial; sec n. ad Bles6Aas. 
y voy (G) is found nowhere else in Crete, but no other reading seems more likely. 


G28 (VER ILI.12). c.6oo—ç16 


One block found (in three pieces) on the acropolis of Gortyn with four lines of 
writing, boustrophedon. The stone is lost and we must rely on the photo and 
drawing in G. It is possible that we have the beginning of line 1, and perhaps also 
the end, if it continues boustrophedon in linc 2 (but see note below on 1-2), but 
lines 2-3 must have continued to the right and 5-4 to the left. Line 4 ends 2-3 
letters before the right edge, and there is a large space between it and the bottom 
of the stone. 


[ ot Ka u) amo| — | | — whoever — not — 
2 [— ]uooerv € orp| — ] 2 — swear (2) or — 
3 |— Le icroo| — | 


4 |—h népev. vac. 4 — to carry — 


1-2 It is tempting to join these lines, producing amopooev, but the singular verb with a 
plural subject is grammatically impossible, so that one would have to presume scribal 
error (of for és). 3-4 must have continued to the left, and 1-2 almost certainly did 
too. 

2—3 Similarly, it is tempting to join these to produce orp[ólvev (‘rouse up’), but there is no 
room on the stone in either line for an spsilon, and it seems unlikely that a single letter 
would have been written to the night. The verb is unattested in Cretan laws, moreover, 
and it is hard to imagine what sense it might have here. 


VER suggest that both edges of the stone are nearly the original edges and that 
the text is thus almost complete except perhaps for some text above. Thev 
restore it as follows: of ka pn amópooev é órp|v]vev Kiros [£]krépev, which they 
translate: ‘those who do not swear their innocence or who push, mav they go to 
the devil" (lit. ‘the monster is to carry them off"). The law, they suggest, targets 
those who would push stones down the slope of the steep hill. Aside from the 
questionable sense of such a law, their suggestion is grammatically impossible 
(see on r-2 above) and epigraphically very unlikely: (1) although 1-2 fit together 
smoothly, putting together » and 3 or 3 and 4 would in each case require an 
additional letter at the end of one line or beginning of the next, so that the 
column edge would have been noticeably uneven; and (z) the traces visible at 
the beginning of line 4 cannot fit a kappa as it is written in this inscription (lines 
| and 3). VER also make the unlikely assumptions that £itos is a Cretan torm of 
kétos (Swhale’), which is phonologically dithcult, and that the impossible gram- 
mar is the work of a foreign worker who did not know Greek well; but it is 
inconceivable that à person with limited Greek would be allowed to compose or 
inscribe an official text concerning à communal and probably sacred space. In 
short, VER's suggestion is impossible; we reproduce it only as à. potential 
stimulus tor new ideas. 


LFO AAA ETS 
G9. c.600—-$15$ 
A fragment with a few letters visible from three lines; only one word can be 


restored with some likelihood. 


3 [— ọ]óapo «[—] — to the Kosmos (or kosmot) ? — 


3 o]éouo«: G. If the restoration is secure, this could be either dative singular or 
nominative plural. But the reading could also be, e.g., | — los porgļl iov — ]. 


G30 (VER II.68, K 126). ¢.600-525 


One block with four lines of text found built into a stable in the nearby town of 
Agii Deka. The text certainly continued to the left and right and perhaps above 


and below as well. 

— three-footed — 

— to impose (a fine?) [of X ?] 
medimnot — 

— to pay (a penalty) to the one who 


1. [—]e ugraviov tpinedov [—] 1 


t» 


2 | — ]apior enota ie! uro— ] 


3 [— xarao]raca: ora ka karaÜ(ovr|. —] 3 
has indentured — 


4 [—] «eéwvov 9oono[v — ] 4 — the kosmos tor foreigners — 


1 pnramor: The fifth letter could also be a Jambda but probably not a rho, as VER claim 
(sce G). The word is unknown, nor can we make sense bv dividing it. 

3 ora: We would expect the form 6for, as in G4.1, Gr3l2, Gr9.1. 

4 xaévor Qóopo|v: probably acc. sing., though the gen. pl. cannot be excluded. 


Although several expressions in this text are interesting, we cannot determine the 


subject. 
1 The three-footed object (tripedon) is apparently not a tripod (tripodos, cf. G8). 


2 À medimnosis a dry measure of grain a bit larger than a bushel. 
y This is the earliest mention of the practice of pledging or mortgaging a person 
(sometimes oneself ), which is a common subject in later laws at Gortyn (e.g. 


G41.5-6, G47). 
4 The ksentos kosmos may be the same official as the simple Asenzos, see comm. on 


Gi4p-gz. 
G4o. ¢.600-525 
A tiny fragment with two lines of text. 
I [— jis O€ ca l--] — ten — 
G41-140 

These texts arc gencrally dated to the fifth century, though 62—4 may be from the 
late sixth. Jeffery (1990: 31$) follows G in tentatively dividing the texts into four 
groups, and suggests dates for them as follows: 62—4 c.$25-$00?, 41-61 and 6$—71 
£.500-450?, 72 (the Code) mid-fifth century, and 73-140 ¢.450-400. But even the 


relative datings are uncertain. 


G41 191 


Most of these inscriptions (including the Code) were found (and may have 
originally stood) in the area of the later Roman Odeion. Some were inscribed on 
the walls of buildings; others may have been free-standing. 


G4i-g1 


These texts are inscribed on stones that were discovered built into two walls, 
usually designated Northern (murum septemtrionalis) and Eastern (murum or- 
ientalis), that formed part of a rectilinear Hellenistic building. The stones were 
placed in random order, with no regard to the texts inscribed on them (sec 
drawing in Guarducci 1950: p. 88). We do not know where these laws were 
displayed in the Classical period. Several of the blocks show traces of earlier 
writing that appears to have been lightly erased, but no continuous sense can be 
made of these letters (see G48). 

The texts are generally longer and most are shaped into columns that are 
considerably narrower than the long lines of most earlier inscriptions. Several 
texts have more than one column. The writing runs boustrophedon from the 
top; the first line may begin in either direction (cf. G43Ba and Bb), though most 
often it begins from the right. Fines are regularly expressed in staters (= two 
drachmas) and drachmas (= six obols). 

In general these texts are written in smaller, neater letters and straighter lines 
than Gi—4o. Sometimes faint ruling lines are visible. The letter shapes are similar 
to Gi1-4o, except that zeta is missing, koppa occurs only once (G64), and eta is 
used in G41—$8, but not consistently."* Dividing lines between words are gone, 
except for G62, where the line has become two small circles, one above the other. 
Elsewhere, gaps between words sometimes indicate the ends of sentences. 


G41 (VER II.65, K 127-138). ‘Little Code’. ¢.500—450? 


Sometimes called the ‘Little Code’, this is the longest of the surviving fifth- 
century texts after the Great Code (G72). Three adjacent blocks from the 
North wall are preserved. They contain about 17 lines of text from each of seven 
columns. It is generally accepted that we have the bottom of each column. Not 
only do most columns run to the bottom of the stone, but the surest sign that 
these are column bottoms is that in most cases (5 out of 7) the last line ends with à 
complete word (only about one-third of the other lines end thus). Masons were 
often reluctant to divide a word between the bottom of one column and the top of 
the next. The end of column 7 (for the text, see below) is especially notable since 
the bottom line ends in mid sentence with the word kai (‘and’) about six letters 


** See G. p. 87 for a list of the places where an epsilon is used rather than an eta. 


eye ASA. aN 4 3 4 ` 


before the end of the line, leaving a relatively large gap. The top of the next 
column no longer survives, but we mav assume that the first word (or the phrase of 
which it was part) was too long to fit in this gap at the bottom of column 7; note 
also the end of column 3 (with the note on 3.17). The same principle is found in 
G72 (see head note there). 

An unknown amount of text is missing above these lines. If as much is missing 
as is preserved, then the columns would each have about two-thirds as many lines 
as in the Great Code (whose lines are on average about one-third longer than 
those of G41). Since a few letters are visible to the right of column 1, and column 7 
ends in the middle of a sentence, there must have been at least one more column 
on either side, perhaps more. All in all, then, the Little Code may have had one- 
quarter to one-half as much text as the Great Code (or more), an impressive 
document in its own nght. 

The preserved columns treat injunes to animals (1-3) and other transactions 
involving animals (3), the fugitive serf (4), litigation involving an indentured 
servant (5—6),and purchase (7). It is not clear whether these subjects were thought 
of as loosely related—many, at least, concern persons or things owned or con- 
trolled by someone clse—but as in the Great Code, the connections among 
different provisions were probably fairly loose. 

For a more detailed study of the organization of provisions in this inscription, 
including the use of asyndeton and gaps, see Gagarin 20082: 128—34. K treats this 
text in two parts, first columns 1-4.1-5 (#127), then the rest of column 4 and 


columns 5-7 (#128). 


i —ANIMAIS INJURING ANIMALS 


| — “m 25] — — It is to be in the hands of 
L dburÉe voi Tiu the injured party if he wishes 
[a£ | «a Ame ro F ov] avr- to give his own and take that 
9 Onur TG ÒE KTVO €- of the other party. If he does 
$ wer. al wa ^oi py AT not wish to take it for him- 
óewanÜUa., ro nào- self, he will be paid the simple 
v Ttigryraa. PAL. al 0€ value. vac. And if he does not 
«a py EMO mua To T lead his wounded animal (to 
«pullév 7, us; €meAev- the offending animal's 
I2 Gé TG TEWAKOY TJ ju owner), or docs not bring, his 
óeinaec da Cyiiip/ajvra:, dead animal, or does not dis- 
pé Evinin T oues VAC. ad play it as is written, there is 
be na ovx xaptaino not to be a legal action. vac. 
i" re poet 7 KUTOG0K€- And if a pig wounds Or kills 
IS VIk TeV TE Uv ENI TiN an ox, the pig shall be in the 
máaora pw Ó € Wer hands of the owner of the ox, 
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6—7 àmÀóv = dmÀóov. At Gortyn this word is normally written with double omicron (three 
times in this inscription) and G (followed by VER, K) assumes a mason's error and 
supplies a second omicron; but Bile 199 considers the variation acceptable, and the single 
omicron also occurs in 5.2-3 below (also ‘corrected’ by G and others). 

8—9 mapoÜUév: ‘maimed, wounded’ (Att. aypow). 

9—10 émeAevae«: aorist subj. of émeAeóU8c,, a verb found only at Gortyn and only in the future 
or aorist (Bile 281, etc.). It means ‘bring something/someone (acc.) for presentation to 
someone (dative)! (cf. Hesychius? gloss ¿meÀeuoo : otaw), and is used (in G41.1.9—-10, 
2.15, 7.3—4) Of presenting a dead animal in order to receive compensation and (in 
G72.3.45, 3.52, 3.53, 4.7-8, 4.10, 4.15—16) Of presenting a baby born out of wedlock to 
its father or father's master. The contrast here with émdinza:, used when the animal is 
able to walk by itself, is clear. Note that éweAedoe: is an aorist subjunctive here, but a 
future indicative in G72.4.15-16 (Bile 232 n. 311). 


tı éyfelp(a)rrac: the mason mistakenly omitted the alpha and squeezed in an iota that does 
not belong. 


12 (i) nv: the mason mistakenly omitted the mu. 


14—15 karackévq (which occurs only here) is a variant of Att. karaxrteivw; see Bile 278 
n. 77. Like wapéger it is an aor. subj. 


Column 1 addresses three aspects, separated bv gaps in the text, of the general 
subject of one animal killed or injured by another: (1) the compensation to be 
received by the victim's owner; (2) the proper procedure for demonstrating the 
injury or death to the owner of the offending animal; and (3) compensauon for the 
owner of an ox that is injured by a pig. Rules (1) and (2) are clear and reasonable; 
they give the person whose animal is injured certain rights and responsibilities, as well 
as two options for receiving compensation. The specification in (5) of an ox injured 
by a pig may suggest that (1) and (2) also applied to specific kinds of animals; or (1) 
and (2) may apply to animals in general while (3) concerns an exceptional situation 
(see below). 

1 Epi with the dative, ‘in the hands of’ (also below, col. 7.12), is fairly common 
in the Code; see on G72.4.37 and for a full discussion, Gagarin 2008b: 10-16. 

4 "That of the other party’ may designate the actual animal that caused the 
injury or may mean an animal equivalent to the one injured. 

7-11 In order to confirm the nature and extent of the animal's injunes, three 
possible acts are envisaged: leading a wounded animal to the person, carrying or 
bringing the dead animal, perhaps in a wagon, or displaying it, presumably by 
summoning the person to come and view the corpse, which may not be easily 
transportable. The rules for summoning someone in such cases are given in the 
next column (2.6-12). 

8 "Itf he does not lead": the verb epidiomat occurs only in this inscription, where 
It appears seven times. Here the sense is clearly to "lead? an animal. For a tull 
discussion, see Bile 2000 (and for Math’s very diflerent interpretation, see the 
comm. ad 4.6—7 below). 

t1 As is written" (and similar expressions) are the common torm of cross- 
reference in the fifth-century laws at Gortyn. Gagarin (20082: 142-3) argues that 
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such cross-referencing indicates that legislators had a sense that their laws formed 
a unified whole. Here, the cross-reference implies that specific rules for bringing 
the injured animal or showing it to the person responsible can be found in an 
earlier part of this inscription, perhaps in the top part of column 1: that is now lost. 

t2 The expression ‘there is (is not) to be legal action’ ((me) endikon Emën) also 
occurs below (col. 3.3-4) and is common in fifth-century laws from Gortyn. It 
points up the procedural orientation of many of these laws. 

12-17 The specification here of a pig wounding or killing an ox, together with 
the mention of other kinds of animals in columns 2-3, suggests that the provisions 
in lines 1-12 either applied to another specific kind of animal (perhaps an ox 
wounding or killing another ox), or perhaps applied to any case where the animals 
in question were the same species. Here the two animals are of unequal value, so 
there cannot be an equal exchange. 


2—ANIMALS INJURING ANIMALS (CONT.) 


[—]d ...] — —-heshall pay an equal amount. 
rai, ro FioFov katao- rac. If possible, a horse or a 
rage. vac. immor 66 c | n ]u- mule or an ass is to be led (to 
do]vor <` Gvor ro uév the offending animal's owner) 
$ wuwarov éridc eai as is written. But if it is dead or 

dı € yparraa- ai Òé xa cannot be led, then (the injured 
T€TVAOX TJ T] B.T) vuv- animal's owner) is to summon 
atov ñ ink €mibceffai, (the other) in the presence of 
«aÀY avri pairUp- two witnesses within five days in 

IO ov Óvov év rais nér- order to display it, wherever it 
Te Åi Óeikoei om x` is; and the summoner and his 
Ht.” ópsioTepov NUN- witnesses are to be the ones who 
b QUTOV xai TOVS ua- swear as to whether he led or 
(rupars al eneDier- brought it or summoned him so 

I$ ^n émjAevae 7 exáAm as to display it. vac. Somcone 
beixaiíov. PAC. xvvavs who wards off the attack of 
&nagmaiójevo| — | dogs — 


$ vvvaTóy = Att. óvvazór (Dialect 9). 

11 À, indicates purpose (Bile 262), a meaning found only here; elsewhere (c.g. in line 6 
above ) it commonly means ‘as’, but see on G4aB:. 

16 órocov. the future participle is very rare in Cretan texts—only here and possibly in 
Elt2.4, in both cases expressing purpose (Bile 273 n. 48). 


17 (mapa ue vel s (or amaymaiopevo| y) = UT UVETIALOLEVOS ‘warding off with blows’. 


Column 2 primarily addresses procedures for demonstrating the nature and extent 
of injunes to a horse, mule, or ass. Injuries to these animals were probably the 
subject of the partially preserved provision that ends in line 4. At the end of the 
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column the subject changes to attacks by dogs. Columns 1-2 together show that 
the legislator spelled out the rules about injuries to animals by animals in at least 
four categories (perhaps more) depending on what kind of animals are involved: 
oxen?, pig and ox, horses/mules/asses, dogs. 

s, 8, 14-15 For epidiomai (‘lead’), see above on 1.8. 

6 ‘as is written" probably refers to the same rules as the same expression in 1.11. 

6-12 The standard rules for summoning someone at Gortyn include the 
requirement of a certain number of witnesses (sometimes qualified as adult or 
free), and a time limit, as here. 

12 For orkioteron (‘the one who swears’), see on G72.2.15. Witnesses (with 
others) are also said to be orkioteros in G72.3.49-50, 4.6—7; cf. G43B5-6, and 
G45B 5-4. See further Gagarin zo10b: 130-2. 

16—17 By putting the word ‘dogs’ first, the legislator highlights a new subject. 


Dogs commonly attack in groups, and the plural suggests that a group attack is his 
concern here. 


3— TRANSACTIONS INVOLVING ANIMALS 


[— ai pev x’ aro ]- — —(If both) the different 
Tepot ¿rov[ rat] ot dà- ones are following, there is 
oto, ulh} €évóuxov Ñu- to be no legal action; but if 
nv, at d€ xa |h] aumór- both are not, he (the 
ç epoi ò [ c.5 ]evos ra- attacking dog's owner?) 
v amrAdoy r [ua ]v kara- shall pay the simple value. 
crao|ei ]. vac. at xa rer- vac. It someone has used or 
patos 1j ór [  ]Ba rap- for some other reason 
«ara|« ]uévo: Ñ Kpr- received an animal or bird 
10 odpevos 1) [aA ]Aa: ĝe- and is not able to give it 
«caje| vo ]s HT) vvvar- back to the person who 
ds et aùr [ór a}rodop- entrusted it to him, he shall 
nv, Tò a[7A]óov karao- pav the simple value. But if 
raaet. al ó[é «^ é]mi rat while contending in court 
15 dtwat [zo] ov ekoa- he denies (having received 
výoertar, Od 7A lei xar- it?), he shall pay double and 
aorâoļai Kat ép qu ró is to give to the city — 


Column 3 straddles two separate blocks with a small space between them, so that letters are 
missing from the middle of all the lines. 


| [ad pèr x’ apró ]repo, is restored by all editors. 

6 amAdor: see above on 1.6-7. 

7-14 Although the general sense of this sentence is clear, the translation poses dithiculties; 
Metzger 1973: 97-9 has a good discussion. We understand zetrapos and onnitba as 
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objects of the dat. participle parakatathemenot (‘to the one who entrusted’), which is the 
indirect object of apodomén. 

7-8 rezpazos: neuter acc. sing. (Bile 184), as is órv[:]8a (= oprida). 

8-9 rapraraé|e]uéroc: cf. Attic rapakarathjky, the act of entrusting something or someone 
ro the care of another; VER suggest that the loan may be for breeding purposes. 

15-16 éxcarryoerai = eLaprnoera (subjunctive); cf. G72.3.6; IC 4.141.12; Bile 121, 232. 

17 (cung (Béu): aorist infinitive of (qua. 

The last eleven letters of this line are noticeably smaller than the others in this column, 
resulting in a line of i9 letters vs. 15-16 for the rest of the column. It appears that the 
mason wanted to squeeze in the full word pol; at the end of the column. 


Column ; has two parts: the first seems to continue the subject of attacks, 
presumably by animals and perhaps by dogs (see above 2.16-17), but in line 7 
the subject changes to transactions involving animals, which mav be continued at 
the beginning of column 4. 

1—7 The sense of this sentence is uncertain. Most editors assume that relatively 
few lines are missing from the top of column 3 (VER actually supply the three lines 
preceding 5.1), and that the subject continues to be dogs, as in 2.16—17, specifically 
dogs hunting (epomai ‘follow’ can be used of dogs chasing their prey). This is 
perhaps not impossible, but we urge caution. First, 2.16-17 seem to concern a 
person who is defending himself (or another person or animal) against an attack 
bv dogs, and it scems unlikely that this would often happen during a hunt. 
Second, all the columns were very likely the same length, and the gaps between 
some other columns (e.g. 3 and 4) are very likely longer than three lines. Third, it 
is hard to see how it could matter in a hunt if both dogs are following (the prey?). 
Perhaps the provision refers to an attack by two dogs belonging to different 
owners, one of which is injured as a result; the other owner is not liable for the 
injuries if the two dogs attacked together, but he is liable if his dog alone attacks 
and the other is somehow injured. One must bear in mind, however, that as 
preserved, these ljnes make no mention of dogs, and the subject may be some- 
thing quite different. 

2-3 Almas ‘otherwise, different’: it is not at all clear in what sense the two are 
different (different owners? different kinds of dogs? different kinds of animals? ). 

7-17 Whatever we make of 1-7, 7-17 certainly present a new subject marked off 
by a gap and asyndeton (sce Introd. 3D 3-4), though the general subject of litigation 
involving animals continues. The first provision (7-14) is relatively clear: whoever 
fails to return someone else's animal or bird must pay a fine. 14-17 then impose a 
double penalty on someone who denies something in court: he probably denies 
having received the animal. Cf. G47.26-51, where, after the death or disappearance 
of a slave, the person responsible must pay the simple value; but if the case goes 
to court and hc is convicted, then he must pay double. Here nothing is said of 
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à conviction, but it is surely implicit that a double penalty is only assessed after à 
conviction. 


[—|zeporel—] 
dovTe TerpamÀet. PAC. 
" Ld , 3 ` 
OTt ÒE KA TIS GUTOV 


3 - 4 ` 
aTodat goueÀ€s, TO d- 


4—THE FUGITIVE SERF 


— [give back? | fourfold. pac. 
But for whatever someone 
returns safe and sound, he shall 
pay the simple value. vac. The 


ç TÀdjov KaTacTtagei. PAC. fugitive serf is not to be sold 


when he has taken refuge in a 
temple nor during the vear 
when he has run away. If thc 
fugitive belongs to someone 
who is kosmos, he is not to be 
sold while he is kosmos nor 
during the year when he has 
run away. But if he is sold 
before this time, let [the one 
who sells him ] be convicted. 
Concerning the time, after 
swearing an oath [the judge is 
to decide | — 


TOv Ôe Fotxéa Tov ém- 

Ld * > , 
ttOjLevov pn àmo9o- 
00a. pýTe vaevovra 

E 5 F 3 3 , a 3 
nr 7) K areAOn ró év- 
IO  tauTÓO. al ÒE Ka KOOI- 
^ > 3 , 
ovTOs He 0 ETLOLOLE- 
` 3 / T 
vos, pù) àroóó0a4 ds K- 
^ ° + > 9 / 
a Kooune yO Ù K ané- 
Anc TO éviavTO. at ò- 
IS € ka TpO TÓ kpóvo ano- 
SoTa, vuci0o- dumi 
x ` + 5 , 
Òe TOV kpóvov Op vv- 


, ` # 
[vra cp(vev Tóv Guaocráv] 


1 No convincing restoration has been suggested for these letters. 

1—2 aro ļĝovri ? 

9—10 7 (often ñ xa) is the common conjunction ‘when’; see Willetts on G72.6.1. The sense 
here is clearly ‘for one year after he has run away”. 


(18) The supplement, which is a common expression in G72 and elsewhere (e.g. 5.8-10 
below), is widely accepted. 


1—5 These lines may continue the subject of animals on loan begun in 5.7 (K), but 
this is quite uncertain, and they may more likely be the conclusion of a different 
subject; or they may perhaps be connected with what follows. 

2 Cohen 1983: 66-7 (cited by K) suggests that the distinction here between a 
tourtold fine and the simple fine may result from the same assumptions as are 
found in Exodus 22 (where the fines are fivefold and double), namely that when an 
animal is returned, it might have found its wav into a neighbor's flock by mistake, 
whereas once the animal (in Exodus) is slaughtered and sold, it was clearly stolen 
intentionally and thus deserves the higher penalty. 

6—17 The subject of these provisions, the woskeus (sert), is placed at the 
beginning of the sentence to indicate the subject matter (cf. G47.1). Whatever 
the meaning of eptdtomenon (see below), the serf is envisaged as taking retuge in à 
temple, trom where he is not to be returned (or sold—see on 7-3 below). This 
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clearly implies that a serf not taking refuge in a temple could be returned. For the 
difficult question of what difference (if any) there is between à serf and a slave 
(dalos), see Introd. sA7> and more fully Gagarin 20102. 

6— Epidiomenon: the participle is generally translated ‘fleeing, fugitive’, but 

Lévy 1997: 32-3 suggests It designates a serf ‘poursuivi en justice’—the serf is being 
pursued because he owes money, and the law gives him a year to carn the money 
to pav his debt before he can be sold in order to pay it. Bile 2000: esp. 170-3 insists 
that it should have the sense of ‘lead’ that it has in columns 1-2. She suggests that 
the serf is taking refuge in the temple because he has stolen property from his 
master (could he be leading off one of the master's animals?), and that although 
(in ber view) serfs are not normally sold, here the sale (if that is the meaning of 
apodotbthat—see below) is intended to provide compensation for the master for 
what the serf has taken. Thus the serf is protected from his master and the master is 
compensated for his loss. Maffi (2003b: 41-55), following a suggestion by Blass, 
argues improbably that epidiomenon means ‘being healed’ (curato), here from 
wounds inflicted by the master. 

Certainly it is difficult to reconcile the meaning ‘fugitive’ with the clear meaning 
"lead" that epidiomai has in columns 1 and 2. But it is a mystery why a serf who was 
leading something (perhaps his animal, since serfs could own livestock—see 
G72.4.35-6) would want to take refuge in a temple. And if the verb is passive 
here (‘a serf being led’), the mysterv remains. It seems that we must have an 
idiomatic use of the verb that would have been evident to Gortvnian readers, in 
which case ‘fugitive’ is perhaps more likely than other suggestions. 

It this is the meaning, however, it is still not easy to understand the passage. If 
the serf seeks refuge to avoid being sold, as may be implied, he may be hoping that 
his master, perhaps burdened bv financial difficulties, will sell a different slave 
instead. If so, this would seem to suggest that serfs, like slaves, could be sold apart 
from land ‘cf. Introd. 5A7, with n. 225). But much remains uncertain both about 
this passage and about the condition of serfs in general. 

7-8 Apodoththas (also in 12, 15—16): for the double theta, see Dialect 11. Apodi- 
domi in the middle normally means ‘sell’, whereas the active means ‘give back’ (e.g. 
in hne 4 above). Here the verb in each case could be middle —‘(one) is not to sel'— 
or passive—the serf ‘is not to be sold? or ‘is not to be given back’. But ‘sell’ is the 
more likely meaning (whether middle or passive). The time interval, up to a year, 
would be intended to allow the serf?s master time to persuade the serf to return to 
his service; if he could not, then the serf would be sold. Whether other serfs could be 
sold or only fugitive serfs, is uncertain; see further Gagarin 20102: 25-6. 

8-9 The two conditions are perhaps more likely meant to be combined—he is 
protected for one year while he is taking refuge—rather than alternatives—he is 
protected either when he has taken refuge (for however long) or for one year 
(whether or not he is taking refuge ). Cf. G72.1.39-49, where a slave (dolos) taking 
refuge in a temple need not be given back to his true master for one year. 
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10-14. For a similar provision protecting a kosmos while he is in office but not 
thercafter, sec G32.1.51—-5. 

12—14 [f the serf belongs to a kosmos, he is not to be returned while his owner is 
kosmos and not for a year. Maff (2003b) argues that these conditions are sequen: 
tial—that is, not while he is kosmos and not for a year after the end of his term. But 
the Greek, which says ‘the year when [i.e. from when] he has run away’, clearly 
implies that the year is counted from the time the serf became a fugitive, Thus the 
conditions are probably alternatives: not while he is kosmos and not for one year 
from the time the serf ran off, whichever is longer. This would scem to imply that 
the term of a kosmos could be longer than a year; but the owner might not become 
kosmos until after the slave has run away and taken refuge in a temple, in which case 
the immunity would last until the end of his (one-year) term. 


$—LITIGATION INVOLVING AN INDENTURED PERSON 


[—]: -toa , [. Jv. ale dé] = — And if he does not swear, he shall 
ka T ÒLÓGEL, TO ATÀ- pay the simple fine. vac. And if on 
ÒV karaGraOet. VAC, the orders of the one to whom he 
at d€ ka KeAopevo ó- belongs (i.e. his temporary master) 
$ xa raphe Fepyadd- he (the indentured person) has 
NTL TÉPNI, ATATOV done or taken something, he is not 
unr. at S€ T0vcot p- liable. But if (the temporary master) 
7) keAop.évo, TOV Óuk- should affirm that hc did not so 
QOOTGY Oj.vuvTa K- order, the judge is to swear an oath 
IO pivev, at pÈ atroTrov- and decide, unless a witness testifies. 
(ou paitups. vac, adAdo- pac. And if the indentured person 
rpiov Ó` at Ti K` dôi- wrongs another, then he himself is 
€O€l 0 KATAKELper- to be liable. And if he does not have 
os, avtov arma. at the means to pay, the person who 
15 Ó€ «a pe €t Oro KaTa- won his case and the temporary 
cTaGeí, 0 vikácavs master [will arrange for payment? | 


K à karaBéuevos[ — ] e 


2-3 àmÀóv: for the single omicron, see on 1.6-7 above. 

4-5 KeAopevo ài Ka mapie: òi is the dative relative pronoun (@) with the verb raph: (“belong 
to’), and the entire clause is then the subject of the genitive (absolute) participle 
KeAopervo. 

8—9 6.xacorav: The double san also occurs in G42B12. 

15 oma: see on G72.5.25. 


Columns 5-6 address litigation involving an indentured person—that is, a tree 
man who is temporarily under the control of another person in order to work otf a 
debt (Introd. sA6). The indentured man is free in some respects (see 6.7-8 below) 
but not in others. He is liable for wrongs he does on his own but not it he 
acts on his temporary master's orders. But it seems that if the wrong is especially 
serious (lines 11-17), he is liable regardless. Column 6 addresses cases where the 
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indenturcd man is the victim. Thesc rules should be compared to those regarding 
the indentured slave in G47. 

1-3 The preceding text (now lost) very likely allowed one party to swear an 
exculpatory oath: if he does not swear it, he must pav the fine; cf. the similar 
provision in G47.25-6. The provision that follows (5.4-11) almost certainly con- 
cems an indentured man, and since the word katakeimenos first occurs in 13-14, 
the provision that ends in lines 1-3 must have had something to do with the 
indentured man; otherwise the subject of lines 4-11 would be unclear. 

VER think the rules in column 5 may also apply to the wotkens, who was the 
subject of column 4, but similar rules concerning an indentured do/os are given in 
G47, and these rules (not those here on column s) must also have applied to a 
wotkeus, since like a dolos but unlike a free man, he would also have a permanent 
master (his owner) as well as a temporarv master to whom he has been given by his 
owner in order to pay off a debt. 

7-11 The distinction between ponen, ‘athrm’, used of the statements by liti- 
gants, and apoponen, ‘testify’, used of testimony by witnesses, is consistently 
maintained at Gortyn. See note on G72.1.14. 

10-11 In Gortynian law witnesses could be formal—called to observe a legal act 
and if necessary to testify about the act later in court (as in 2.6-16 above)—or 
accidental —called to testify in court about something they happened to have 
observed. Some have thought that all witnesses at Gortyn were formal, but here 
the witness must bc accidental (since a master would surely not summon a formal 
witness to observe his giving an order to the indentured person to do something 
wrong). See Gagarin 1989: esp. 35-7. 

14-17 It is not certain how the wrong addressed in these lines differs from the 
wrong in the preceding provision, but it seems that the wrong here is more 
serious. Perhaps 4-11 addressed crimes against property whereas 11-17 concern 
crimes against à person. 

13-17 Katakeimenvs, katathemenos lit. ‘the one who lies under (an obligation)’, 
‘the one who has put (someone) under (an obligation) to himself’. These are the 
standard terms for the indentured person and the person to whom he is inden- 
tured for a specific period of time (see Bile 330). The terms can also apply to a 
slave temporarily put in the service of another person in order to pay a debt (see 
G47; G72.10.25-32), in which case one must distinguish between the temporary 
master and the permanent master who has temporarily indentured the slave and 
thus does not have control over him. See Bile 344-5. Katatithémi can also be 
used of someone who receives a piece of land as security (e.g. G43Ba4-5). 

14-17 Hf the indentured person is convicted but cannot pay the fine, his 
temporary master will probably arrange to pay it (or perhaps stand surety for it) 
and then arrange for the indentured person to pay the fine later or remain 


indentured for a longer time. 


Gail 


6—LITIGATION INVOLVING AN INDENTURED PERSON (CONT. ) 


| — leo] c4 mài] 
ai C. F) 
08 Ó€ uý. VAC. at ÒE Tis 
r lov karakxeí pev- 
rye , , 
ov GOLKNOEL, O KUT- 
, 
ç aÜéyevos podnoe- 
i KG MpaKkonrat T- 
` ‘ 
as Tiysavs di eÀeu0é- 
° w 3 9 7 
po, K` OTL K éünpaka- 
` » 
erat 7àvv Ņuivav €- 
[4 
IO KEY TOV KATAKELH- 
` ` ^ 
€vOV, TAV O€ TOV KAT- 
, $ , > y 
aÜéyevov. at 6é x’ ò Ka- 
Ld ` ^ 
rabépevos ur) Aj 


pLoAnv, 7) K’ amo0ddt TO ð- 


— but not (more). vac. But 
if someone wrongs the 
indentured person, the 
temporary master shall bring 
suit and shall exact the pen- 
alties as for a free person, 
and whatever penalty he 
exacts, the indentured per- 
son is to have one half and 
the temporary master the 
other (half); and if the tem- 
porary master does not wish 
to bring suit, let him (the 
indentured person) bring 
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suit himself when he has 
discharged his debt; and if 
[ uevos— | the indentured person — 


15  m7Aoua avTOS poAy- 


? , , 3 3 , 
TO. at O€ Ti K 0 KATAKEL- 


1-2 TAC Joð 8€ uý (“but not more’) C, a common expression in G72 (1.38, etc.). 

2-4 The conditional clause is missing the particle <a (Attic av) that regularly accompanies 
the subjunctive in conditional clauses; perhaps a scribal error. Cf. G43Ba8-9. 

7-8 du eAevO€ po: ‘in the (same) way as (Attic #) in the case of a free person'—a recognition 
of the person’s underlying status as tree. 

9-11 tráv ... rav: for the variation, see Dialect 10, 11. 


These provisions address procedural issues that would arise if the indentured 
person is injured. The temporary master is granted the nght to bring suit if he 
wishes and to keep half of the fine. Otherwise, the indentured person can bring 
suit himself when his indentureship is completed; cf. the arrangement postponing 
transactions involving a kosmos until his term in office is ended (4.10—14 above). 

16—17 The missing text at the end of this column may have contained turther 
specifies concerning the outcome of the later suit by the indentured person 
himself, perhaps something to the effect that any fine levied at this later date is 
to be retroactive (as in G72.1.55-5). 


-—PURCHASE 


[—hco]rac w- = 
— having led or brought 
property to a temple or— 


para émi raòr émi- 
Ouper| ov] 7 émeAMevo- 
avra » 0[c.6]ora| . | 
s [. [Ao[ e.273]a[ c.223] menata, — to have acquired him (?) — 
robrov | c.5 hal. .] 


$4. UUARIYN 


. vel c3]. ai [rò] npp- — the buver is to pav the fine 
€ror | rors peun Jo[ ue ]- to those who lay claim to (?) 
[rois vor} Kpnparor Tav the property, as It is Written in 

ro årar xat[ilaoral s ]y d- each case; and the man him- 
[e] *e«aoro €yparrai- K- self is to be in the hands of 
ai Tor dvóp' avTOv em those who have a claim on 
rois lu ]eumopevoss 7- the property (?) if he does 
OV «prnudror 7v, al K- not terminate (the purchase) 

15 Q u) Tepoio0€t ñ xa ampia- within thirty days after he 
Tat ÈV rais rpiakorT! Aué- buvs (it). But if they agree 
pais. at ÔE ka auiyrórrit T- within ten days not to ter- 
Gu Óéx^ auepav Ly) mepaióa- minate it, — the security 
[n], dvdoxar 8€ xat [—] and — 


2-4 emdioper| or] 5 ézeAevoavra: the same verbs are paired in columns 1 and 2; see on 
1.9—10. 

s reraDa« perfect infinitive from * ropa: ‘acquire’. 

6 rovTov: could also be rovrov. 

8—9 [rots peun ]o| névois rov]: C's supplement (peur ]o[uévois = Att. peudopar), based on 
13-14, Is accepted by G, K, and VER, despite the fact that only a trace of one letter 
( omicron) is visible. We print it with serious reservations. 

1$—19 mTepniógti.. . mepaióg| 5]v at Gortyn this verb, probably related to Attic zepatvw 
(‘bring to an end"), is found only here (twice) and in G72.7.11-12, where the context 
is also that of purchasing; see Bile 278. For the meaning here, sec below on 15. 

17-19 The mason has squeezed the lines together at the bottom of this column, resulting in 
two extra lines. It mav be that he was nearing the end of this set of laws and hoped to 
avoid beginning another column. On the other hand, there is a large space after kaz 
(‘and’) at the end of this column. It seems that when he finally realized that he could not 
squeeze in another line, he followed his regular practice (see above in the heading to 
G41) Of ending a column with a complete word, even if that meant leaving a longer than 
usual gap (cf. column 2). 

19 àvóoxüv is generally taken as = dvaóoyyjv ‘surety’; see further G72.9.24-40, where this 
noun and the related verb ávaóéyoua: are discussed (notes on 9.245). 


The better preserved part of this passage (lines 7-18) concerns a purchase, though 
there is much disagreement about just what it means (see below). Lines $-6 
probably belong to the same provision, but 2-3 probably address a different subject. 

1-4 In our translation of this fragmentary sentence, we have made property 
(krémata) the direct object of the two participles, but it is possible that the 
construction was quite different. In view of the strong echoes of columns í and 
2, it is likely that whatever is being led or brought to the temple has been damaged 
and that the law specifies a procedural step required in order to assert a claim for 
damages. It is not clear, however, what kind of property (or whatever) is in 
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question. Epidiomenon (‘leading’) implies an animate object, but the law has 
already addressed the matter of injured animals. Perhaps the subject is an injured 
slave, though it is unlikely that krémata would have been used just to designate 
slaves (since other, more precise words were available). This passage could also 
concern animals not covered in columns 1—2, but in that case it is odd that these 
regulations were not placed closer to those earlier ones. If the property is a slave, 
the temple might offer him some refuge. But all this is uncertain. 

s—6 Use of the verb pepasthai, ‘acquire’, indicates a broader context than simply 
purchase; it likely includes inheritance and perhaps gift. 

7-18 This passage is usually interpreted together with a short provision in the 
Code (G72.7.10-15) where the verb perazoset (see below on 15) also occurs. That 
provision addresses the specific issue of liability for a slave who does some wrong 
around the time that he is sold; it gives the buyer of a slave sixty days to terminate 
the agreement if the slave has wronged someone. As most scholars understand it, 
this passage here allows thirty days to cancel the sale of a slave. The passage in the 
Code is thus seen as a revision of the rule here (e.g. Davies 1996: 46—7). If this is 
true, the provision would be important for those who follow Pringsheim in the 
view that a sale in Greece was concluded at the time of the transfer of propertv and 
the (simultaneous) payment of the purchase price, and thus it was not possible 
that a sale might only be concluded some time after the transter of property 
(Pringsheim 1950: 451-3). 

A different interpretation has been proposed by Jakab 1989 (followed by 
Kristensen 2004: 76-7), who proposes that peraiosei means ‘transter, deliver’ 
(herausgeben, sc. the property), a sense that may be possible here, but is very 
unlikely in G72.7.11—12 (see n. ad loc.). Assuming a close connection between the 
provision in the Code and this passage, Jakab suggests that an animal belonging to 
a slave has injured someone else's animal; the injured animal's owner demands 
compensation; someone then buys the slave together with his property, including 
the offending animal; the buver can then either pav the damages or deliver the 
offending animal to the claimant, and it he does not, the claimant takes possession 
of the slave. Thus, in her view, this is a law about responsibility for the damage, not 
a law about sale. Though this is perhaps not impossible, there are serious obstacles 
to this view (see Math 1990). 

Math himself has recently proposed a different interpretation (Math p.c.), that 
the property in question is an estate whose owner has recently died, but who 
agreed to a sale of some of the estate, including a slave, before he died. The 
purchaser wants to make certain that those who inherit the estate ( tois mempome- 
nois ton krematon) will conclude (perasoset) the sale fairly quickly (within thirty 
days). The slave has committed some otlense and the offended party has claimed 
compensation from the heirs to the estate; thus the buyer is required to pay the 
fine before the sale can be concluded. In some ways this is an attractive 
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interpretation, but it rests on many assumptions that are purely speculative, and 
the sense ‘conclude’ tor perazases, though possible here, seems very dithcult, if not 
impossible, in G72.7.10-15. 

In our view, the passage has nothing to do with the sale of a slave (see below on 
line 12), and thus it has no connection with G72.7.10-15. Rather, the law may 
concern the purchase of propertv which is claimed by someone other than the 
seller; the buver is apparently penalized and the seller must put himself in the 
hands of the true owners if he does not terminate the sale; or thev can agree to go 
ahead with the sale, with the sale price presumably going to the true owner. But 
even if this suggestion is correct (and we claim no certainty), many questions 
remain. 

7-11 The buver is to pay a fine concerning some property, presumably property 
that he has bought. If C's suggested restoration of 8-9 is correct (see above), the 
fine is paid to those who have a claim to or are bringing suit concerning the 
propertv. This would suggest that someone has bought property belonging to 
someone else, a situation also envisioned in G72.6.2-46 (where the seller of the 
property is heavily penalized). Perhaps this represents an earlier stage in the law in 
which the buver is also penalized. 

8—9 Mempboma: (‘blame’), in a legal context means ‘complain, accuse’, and the 
participle thus designates ‘plaintiff’ (see also line 13 below; G72.9.54; G78.8; and 
G82.8-9). Here (if the restoration is correct) it seems to mean ‘those who lay claim 
to`; it is not clear whether they have actually brought suit. But there is consider- 
able doubt about the restoration. 

10-11 ‘As it is written in each case’ may refer to the different ways of acquiring 
propertv or ( more likely) different sorts of property. 

12 Most editors, undoubtedly influenced by G72.7.10-15, take ‘the man’ here 
to refer to a slave who has been purchased. But the use of aner to mean ‘a slave’ 
instead of the normal antropos (e.g. G72.10.25) would be unprecedented. Aner 
occurs sixteen times in G72, always in the context of a family (slave or free), 
where it designates a husband or (less often) a father. The same meaning is very 
likely in G17.2 (in Gi4si there is no context). Outside Gortyn aner occurs only 
in Elt2.5, where a law regulating fighting specifies punishment ‘if a man strikes 
the child’. It thus seems impossible that ton andra here could designate a slave. 
The syntax and structure of the sentence, moreover, suggest that andra is the 
unexpressed subject of peraiosei in the conditional clause that follows (*if he does 
not terminate ...”). In short, nothing in this column indicates that it treats the 
purchase of a slave. It thus seems much more likely that the aner is the seller (less 
likely the buyer), who himself will be ‘in the hands of" the true owner if he does 

not terminate the sale within thirty days or reach some other agreement about 
the sale. 
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12-13 Epi with the dative, ‘in the hands of’, does not usually indicate ownership 
but rather temporary control. In G72.6.46-51 a person who is ransomed is ‘in the 
hands of" his ransomer until he has reimbursed him for the ransom moncv. Sce 
further on G72.4.37, and for a full discussion, Gagarin 2008b: 10-16. 

“Those who have a claim’: the normal meaning of tois mempomenois would be 
‘the plaintiffs’ (e.g. G72.9.54), but it is not clear here whether a suit has been filed. 

15 ‘Terminate’: peratoset (see above, note on 15-19) means ‘bring to an end’, 
and thus could either designate the completion of a sale or (much more likely in 
this context) its termination. For the views of Jakab and Maff, see on 7-18 above. 

15—17 If the buyer has thirty days to terminate the purchase ‘after he buys’ the 
property, it would seem reasonable that any claims on the property should be 
made before this time limit, but nothing is said of this in the preserved text. 

17 The subject of ‘they agree’ (syngnonti) is probably not the buyer and the 
seller, because they arranged the purchase in the first place and so must have 
agreed. The subject must, therefore, be those who claim the property together 
with the buyer or the seller (or both). 

19 Andokan is usually understood to mean ‘security’, though it is unclear what 
the role of security might be in the transaction; perhaps the buver had provided 
security instead of the purchase price. Math 1983: 150-1 makes the interesting 
proposal that andokan means ‘admission, confession’; he connects it with syng- 
nontt (line 17), which he understands as ‘admit’, not ‘agree’, as most scholars take 
it. On this view, however, it is hard to find a suitable meaning for peraioset. 


G42 (VER II.5, K 129). Procedural rules in a boundary dispute. ¢.500—450? 


One block with parts of two columns of text; both columns continue a text that 
originally began on astone above. No coherent sense can be obtained trom Column 
A (on the right side). It probably has parts of three texts: 3—4 letters are preserved 
from lines 1-7, but only 6—7 produce a significant word. Below these after an empty 
space of about four lines are six lines of writing with s—6 letters preserved trom each; 
8—10 run boustrophedon beginning from the left, but then 11 runs lett to nght (like 
10) with 12-13 continuing boustrophedon. Moreover, in 8-10 the letters are about 
the same size as 1—7, but in 11-13 they are significantly smaller. Clearly the mason 
Was squeezing this third text into the remaining space, though he managed to leave 
a small space at the end before the bottom of the stone. 

Column B, on the lett, has fourteen complete lines, written boustrophedon 
beginning from the right. There is a space at the lett edge marking the edge ot the 
column. À space at the bottom indicates the end of this text, and the last line ends 
well betore the lett edge of the column, leaving a space of about tour letters. The 
last three words of line 3 (a? rovéoc mevrexacóüex ) are written in a shallow inden- 
tation, where some earlier letters have apparently been erased. 

Several words from lines 13-14 are repeated in Gortyni; see that test. tor 
discussion of the overlap. 
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VER and K give only Column B. 


A 6 [—]dixa- " 6-7 — ofa case, pleads (?) — 
c. vac, 
par. ; 
8 at xa ó[—] 8 x p ] 
š [5] iral. g-10 — is fined (or should pledge?) 
10. ôr «ar| —] 
i: «np Be{ xv — ] 13 — skillful (or worked by hand?) — 


12 [— ]uevor 


13 émxata[—] 


B 
. govt: [c.4]o[ c.4]o ev rais mevrexat- — — (he is to judge?) in fifteen days 
dew” üuépais d, axprat drépa ya nop- where the other's land ends with ref- 
Ti Ta podopeva. ai Toviot mEvTEKALOEK erence to the pleadings. If the initiator 
ayi€ paws duneànàcvbev ò ápkov Tds of the suit should affirm that fifteen 
$ dias, ópióTepor nunv Tor bixaor- days have passed, the judge and the 
ar «ai Top urapova. ai Ô€ Ka uè opoo- rememberer are the ones who swear. 
orri xeAouevo, xara ra avra mpade- And if they do not swear after a sum- 
Bas ró se óu.ocavros dimep ai xa ur] À- mons, the same penalty is to be 
wy Š:edxga.. Pac. ai dapdotov Ti koÀva- imposed on the one who does not 
JO at Ù Odvatos olos diaxodvoei, pndat- swear as if he were unwilling to judge. 
éplo)vs ravrais <araBÀdneña,, vac. pac. If a public matter should prevent 
rot Ó- it or a death of some sort prevents it, 
€ Tay €raipmiay Óacarái K’ Os xa T- neither of them is to be hurt by these. 
ôr évexúpov Sixadye, al avrape pu ĝi- vac. But for the judge of the etazreiai 
«ax Ga. T €s TAY abpiov dmarov um. and whoever judges in cases of 
vac. pledges, if they judge on the same day 


or the next, there is to be immunity. 


A 6-7 [6 ápxov ras | $í xas C; cf. col. Ba-s. 

ara could also be «larabi. 

11 «npibe[xvos] = yeiporexvixos (with metathesis of the aspiration, Bile 139); also in 
G75B4-;. If masculine, the meaning would probably be ‘skillful’; if neuter, ‘worked by 
hand’. 

B 1 [wed Jol pé lo: VER (cf. line B7). 

2 ds: the usual meaning is ‘as’ (see on G41.2.11), but in this passage (not mentioned by Bile 
262) it scems it must mean ‘where’ (so K, VER). 

dxpuu: the only occurrence of this verb (dxpiaw), which must be related to à«pos ‘farthest’. 

7 «eAogévo: the middle used in an active sense (cf. G72.9.53): ‘he (the plaintiff) having 
summoned (them)’. 

g-1G xudvon...diuxvdvod: the combination of an aorist optative and a future 
indicative is very curious, and the difference in meaning (if any) between the two 

words is unclear. 


— 


B This law specifics certain duties of judicial officials in a case involving a property 
boundary, together with penalties if they do not carry out their duties. Certain 
exemptions arc provided, however. 


G41 yo? 


1—3 ‘With reference to the pleadings’: This expression occurs only here outside 
G72, where it occurs in 5.44, 6.54—5, and i1.30-1; in each case it qualifies the 
prescription that the judge should ‘swear an oath and decide’ (omnynta krinen). 
A similar prescription almost certainly preceded the preserved text: first, it is hard 
to imagine any other action occurring ‘with reference to the pleadings’ (for the 
meaning of this expression, see comm. ad G72.5.44), and second, this entire law 
provides rules for those who judge cases and the reference in 7-9 to ‘the same 
penalty as if he were unwilling to judge’ implies that a rule requiring someone to 
judge preceded. True, the separation of the prescription that the judge decide 
from the phrase in question at the end of the sentence would be somewhat 
awkward but perfectly comprehensible. We conclude that the law directed the 
judge to decide where a piece of land ends with reference to the pleadings within 
fifteen days. 

There is no obvious way to restore the opening words of line : to achieve this 
sense. C suggested dikaddeto, but H saw traces of another omicron in the middle 
of the line, which would preclude this (see G's note). But the verb may have come 
in the preceding line. VER's suggestion, [ bel]o[ men]o (‘being summoned") is 
unlikely, since judges are not summoned to give judgment. 

3 ‘Should affirm’: for the use of ponen, see note on G41.5.7-11. 

4—5 The ‘initiator of the suit’ is also mentioned in G72.11.51, another passage 
where the judge and the rememberer are paired. The plaintiff can complain if his 
case drags on, but the judge and the rememberer can swear an oath to the contrary 
and thus have the upper hand. It is not clear whv the judge might need fifteen davs 
to decide after listening to the pleadings, but perhaps he might wish to inspect the 
land in question or talk to neighbors. 

$—6 For orkioteron (‘the one who swears’), see on G72.2.15. 

6 The ‘rememberer’ ( nnamon) at this time is an official who assists judges and 
other officials. He attended trials and other proceedings and could later testify 
about what he remembered (see further on G72.9.24-37 and Introd. 4C3.). 

6—9 For the imposition of penalties on otficials in connection with litigation see 
e.g. Gi4g-pi. The cross-reference (‘the same as’) to penalties tor those unwilling 
to judge implies that these rules were written elsewhere—cither earlier in this same 
inscription or in another one, such às perhaps G9a-m. 

9—11 ‘Neither of them' probably refers to the judge and the rememberer; but 
cf. G82.1-3, where special circumstances also prevent punishment. 

11-14 There were several kinds of specialized judges at Gortyn (e.g. orphan- 
judges in G72.12.7). Judges of the betaireiai and of pledges are not mentioned 
elsewhere; we do not know whether thev were specialists who onlv judged these 
types of cases or whether the provision applies to ordinary judges when they were 
judging these tvpes of cases. 


‘drawing after 
( omparctu )Rə;i: 
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13 Securit or ‘pledges’ ccnckura) of all sorts Were widely used all over C CECE, 
Cases involving security might most likely arise when someone was accused of 


defaulting on an obligation for which he had provided security (sce comm. ad 


G43Ba--8). 
G43 (VER I.47, II.7o, K 130-3). Various laws. ¢.500-450? FIG. 48 


4 single block with nwo columns of text, cach divided into two separate texts. The 
four texts are separated from one another by clear vertical and horizontal spaces, 
and all four may be complete (see Fic. 48). Column B on the left is approximately 
tice as wide as column A. The writing runs right up to the edge on each side, and 
there is a small space above the two columns. The writing in Bb begins at the left; 
the other three begin at the right, as is normal. A few traces of earlier letters are 
visible in the empty horizontal spaces in both columns, indicating that the stone 
had been erased and was being reused. 
At the bottom, Bb ends 4-5 lines betore the edge of the stone, but the last line 
of Ab goes right to the bottom edge and most of the word at the end of Abi 
(which mav be the last word of Ab) must have been inscribed on the stone below, 


(D 
GEERT ET: UM WAT2O2O AAMO” KY 
ANEMWCATAS CY TARSANEE SKOM! EM E ie 
A 2 AAV ITVIMZ10) AMAOS AHMM uU a 
STSMTAVTANCPSASTOHKA APCOMEN i 
D12A91:431TA3Hw2 TU IGAT O T AWA n A 
[s C P f A WENOS TAIN Ay 1a à WEN E K V P OM 
3334 Hw M3d YA Wy 3 JALI MATM ANITA 
V PABDENASIWNEC SHET WZTA FEKAATOE 


¥ 


Z igi, MaA? T PE 2 SATA 
DR di mm 4 Z | 22, NE sa ofl yr A By: m, 
HWO4OA AN: 


0840 d SKAKATATO 
⁄MHQ2H@2@uAO ASKAKATATC MATIS 
TATOFONAVTOOSÓEWENOSA neta 
?31MAOQ3AUATWuMHMOTAD2 HFEAYVAESHACY P 
EWOTTONKATEKESA EC AQ OPA Pipe si tala "y 
MTA 
MAANO2IMNOZ 1DHAIV IIA? 735 632A323 ^ 


EV@EPOSE ? 
Sao as A 

nossa, Weta 

AT? A»: 

A AMA c E PZOO š: t: 
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even though the last two preserved lines of Ab (11-11) arc a letter longer than the 
rest of the lines in A, and the last five lines appear to be squeezed together more 
closcly than the rest. It seems that the mason was trying to finish Ab on this one 
stone but ran out of room and had to continue on the stone below (or possibly to 
the right). This suggests that column B was inscribed first, and later Aa and Ab 
were inscribed in the narrower space remaining, but could not quite fit on the 
stone. With some hesitation, we have taken up this suggestion and present the 
texts in that order, column B first, rather than the traditional order beginning with 
column A. 

VER treat Ba as a scparate text (1.47), but then they print it together with the 
other three in II.70; K treats the four as separate texts. See also Davies 1996: $0- 1. 
We will first discuss each text on its own and then consider possible relationships 
among the four. 


Ba—PUBLIC LAND 


hioi. ràv é[v] Knoxopac xai — Gods. The polis have given the farmland 

rav êp [dda rutadayv éllel- at Keskora and Pala tor growing. If 

doKav d TOAS TUTEDGAL. a- someone should buy it or give a mort- 

i TIS TAÚTAV TpialTo T) Ka- gage on it, the purchase is not to be valid 
s rtaGeli]ro, n xarékeÜat rô- for the purchaser nor the mortgage (for 

L mpiapévoi rà[v o]vàv unô- the mortgager). And a person cannot 

€ | rà |p kal ra |8eow. und €vex- accept a pledge unless he calculates the 

vpadder at uù emp lerp[ He} rà- revenue (it will produce ). 


, , 
v err .Kapruiav. Pac. 


s karékeÜa. (karéxeaÓa.): "prevail, be valid’. 

7-8 évexupaddev = Alt. évexvpaLew. 

8—9 For the absence of «a, see above on G41.6.2-4. 

9 As in Aag (see note), faint traces of letters are visible in the rest of this line and below it; 
C tried to restore these lines so as to continue the sense of Ba, but G argues that (as in 
Aag) these belonged to an earlier inscription that was erased. Here too the sense is 
complete as it is. 


The first sentence states that the polis has made land that is presumably public 
available for growing. This is commonly taken to mean that the land is now owned 
bv the recipients, though it cannot be sold or mortgaged; but the root sense ot 
pytalion is ‘grow, produce’ (phy), and it seems more likely that this designates land 
that a person may use for growing but does not own. In this case, the city is 
protecting its own interest by further prohibiting the grower from selling or obtain- 
ing a mortgage on the land, though he ts allowed to obtain a loan based on the 
revenue the land will produce. (Koerner 1987 examines this together with regula- 
tions from other cities concerning the distribution of land, and concludes that Greek 
cities employed various means to protect the land of new property owners.) 
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1 ‘Gods’: the invocation here and at the beginning of Bb mav suggest that these 
two texts were insenbed first. 

1-2 The locations of Keskora ( Keschora?) and Pala (Phala?) are unknown. But 
cf. on G64.s tor public land at Gortyn. 

2—3 The use of a plural verb ( edokan) with the singular noun polis indicates that 
the polis is here thought of as a collective entity: *the members of the polis have 
given; ct. IC 4.146.6. 

3—7 The prohibition on selling or mortgaging this land implies that ordinarily 
land could be sold or mortgaged. 

4-5 The basic meaning of the verb katatithesthar (middle) is ‘put someone under 
an obligation to oneself? (see above on G41.5.13-17). Here, applied to land, it 
Means ‘accept a piece of land as a mortgage’, that is lend someone money with the 
land as secuntty. If the landowner does not repay the loan, he will lose the land. 

=—9 Cataudella 1976 argues that this last clause is part of the preceding sentence, 
and that the conditional clause at the end thus qualifies the whole sentence 
(beginning in line 3), so that a purchase or a mortgage would be valid as long as 
one calculates the amount of revenue the land will produce. But this would make 
little sense, at least for purchase, and VER and K both reject it, probably correctly. 

7-8 Enekvrazo means to receive a pledge or security (enekyron, see on G42B13 
above) from someone. It also occurs in Aa2-3 and Ab; below and in G45A5-6, 
G81.14, G8s5.2—3 and Axos1.7-8 (see Bile 330). It is not found in G72. It appears 
to differ from katatithesthai (see above on 4-5) in being used of short-term loans 
for which something (but not usually land) is given as security. Here the sense is 
that a person cannot obtain a loan secured by the produce he plans to harvest 
without first calculating the revenue the harvest will bring. 

8-9 ‘The revenue’: the Greek is epikarpia, which we distinguish from karpos, 


‘produce’; see further on G72.7.32-3. 


Bb—A RIVER'S WATER 


bioi. TG morapo at ka xard TÓ — Gods. If someone diverts the river’s 
péTTOv Tav poav bbi yv [ <- | water at its middle point to flow over 
ata 79 Fov aura, ÜiÜeuévoi à- one's own land, he is not to be penalized 
natov "uv. Tav 6€ poav Àe(m- for the diversion. But he is to leave the 

çS €v ÖTTOV KaTEKEL eT ayopá- flow as large as the bridge by the agora 
v Opa 7) TAL oY, uetov b€ pý. contains or more, but not less. 


2 840 = Tiu. The change from active to middle (line 3) does not appear significant. 
s oórrov = 6000v/ boo (Dialect 13). 

«arékei encompasses: here active (cf. Bas). 

6 óémvpa = Cédupa (Dialect 11). 


This is the least problematic of the four texts of G43. The river is probably the 
modern Mitropolianos which ran through Gortyn. Water regulation was naturally 


(41 tfi 
important in the dry climate of Crete; two later laws (Ga, G3) also treat the 


subject. | 
|, x ‘Ar its middle point" probably refers to the middle part of the river between 


as source in the hills around the acropolis and the center of town (so G, followed 
bv K and VER). In order to Irrigate rheir fields people would naturally want to 
take water from a relatively high point in its course. 

«-6 The location of the bridge in the agora is unknown. 


Aa---A THRESHING FLOOR AS SECURITY 


e- If someone has 
unjustly taken thresh 
ing floors as a pledge 


ať K? aÀov a0- 

, , 

HON EVE «| np- | 

| x [oars TONS 
and does not harvest 


(thresh?) the produce, 
he shall pay the value 
of the pledged prod- 
ucts as is written for 


aprogert[at, r- | 
` ^ 
ç ay TIAS TÔ- 
, " 
M €PeKUDO K- 
7 
a TG UTOOEL Ue 
, LÀ 
Fewaaro €ypr 


ATTA, each casc. 


1 ados: All editors take this as Att. dAws (acc. pl.), ‘threshing floors’; Bile (p.c.), however, 
suggests it may instead = aAdos, ‘another’ (for the variation between single and double 
consonants, see Dialect ri). But it is hard to see any reason to write a£ x! dàns instead of 
at. ké Tis. See further comment below. 

2-3 ever| upar ]aavs: see above, note on Baz-8. 

3-4 kaprrovet | at: (Blass #5000) is aor. subj. The drawings of C and H (reproduced in G) show 
the trace of an oblique stroke at the end of the line, more suitable to a mu, nu, or san than a 
tau, but VER and K follow G in adopting Blass's reading. 

9 A few faint traces of letters are visible in the rest of this line and below it, but G argues that 
these belonged to an earlier inscription that was erased, and nothing more is needed 


here to complete the sense. Cf. note on Bao. 


The meaning of this provision remains uncertain. It appears that one person lends 
another money (seed grain?) with a threshing floor pledged as security; but if the 
lender refuses to thresh his produce (presumably paving for the use of the thresh- 
ing floor), then he must pay the borrower the value of the produce he does not 
thresh there. But all this is not easily obtained from the Greek. 

ı ‘Threshing floors’ (2/05): this is the traditional interpretation of alos. Bile (scc 
note above) interprets it as alos (‘another’); but it is hard to see why a legislator 
would begin a provision with ‘if another’ rather than the more normal ‘if some- 
one’. “Threshing floors’ is also supported bv the verb ‘harvest’ in 3-4 (see below ). 
On the other hand, the plural is puzzling, as few if any landowners would have had 
more than one threshing floor. Therefore, 'threshing floors' are somctimes 
understood as the product of threshing, namelv grain, which mav seem to be 
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more suitable as security (G, VER, K), though the use of as tor threshed 
products is rare and late (see LSJ s.v.). 

1-2 The word order implies that ‘unjustly’ (adios) goes with the verb exekyr- 
akset, ‘obtained as a pledge’. Strictly speaking, this means that only someone who 
both obtains the pledge unjustly and fails to harvest produce is penalized; a person 
could, in other words, unjustly obtain the pledge without penalty as long as he 
harvested the produce. Another possibilitv is to take ‘unjustly’ with ‘fails to 
harvest', though this is not the natural way to read the sentence. In this case, 
the law is targeting only the crime of failing to harvest ‘unjustly’. But it is then hard 
to sec the force of ‘unjustly’ (could he fail to harvest justly? ). 

Just how someone may have obtained something as a pledge unjustly is not 
certain, but since the same expression occurs in Ab: below, it must have been 


evident that one could do so. 

2-3 Enekyraso means to receive a pledge or security; see above on Ba7-8. 

3—4 Karposetai (also in Ele11.5, without context) normally means ‘harvest’, but 
if the context is threshing floors (see above on line 1), it may imply ‘harvest and 


thresh’. 
4—7 Presumably the fine is paid to the debtor. 
s—6 ‘The pledged products’: this seems more likely to mean the product of 


threshing (see above on 1) than the threshing floors. 
7—9 ‘As is written for each case’ may refer to an official list of values for different 


sorts of produce. See Introd. 7A. 
Ab—MISTREATMENT OF SLAVES 


— If someone unjustly 
obtains a male or 
female slave as a pledge 
or strips him/her (of 
clothing) or removes 
(his/her footwear? ), he 
shall pay half as much as 
is written for a free 
person and triple the 
value of the clothing 
and footwear, just as (is 
written?) for a free 


a| 1] «a db6A0v ý} 
ddAav aði ros 
€vekvpa«oaet 
7 edvoe 7) án|oA]- 
$  UOtTüi, EKS IT 
(vas x«aTaOTa- 
gei € da Tin €A- 
ev poi €y pa- 
TTi, Ta HE Tpi- 
JO Tpu ral «] Fha- 
$ xni TAS ruemuom- 
uus inep | 7] € 


| Aevté pra (? )]. person (?). 


3-5 fvexupixoe T ddoe 7) án|oA]Uoerac The three verbs are all aorist subjunctives and 
indicate thrcc separate acts (so K). G and VER take the second and third verbs as 
dependent on the first: f someone wrongly obtains and either strips or takes’; this is 


tempting, but very difficult syntactically. 


G4 3 D 


7 €: Att. jj, used in comparisons; for the variation between Z and 5 (in lines í and 4), see 
above Introd. to 41-61, with n, 404. 

11-12 dvmópia occurs only at Gortyn (here, G72.s.4o and Go4B3 -4); it is always paired 
with Fpa ( Att. ecqua)). It is probably derived from appi + Ge pias, lit. "around the E dy’. 
For the meaning, sec below on 11-12. 

I2 demep |r m el Àcvllé poi Blass #5000, tollowcd by G, K, VER. But deep | e e| yparTTnut "as 
is written for him’ (C) scems also possible (for io: see G72.8.8). 


This provision is aimed at preventing abuse of a slave who is cither received as 
security, again perhaps for a debt, or stripped of clothing or shoes. Someone who 
abuses a slave in these ways must pay half the amount as is specified tor abusing a 
free person, but three times the value of anything taken from him, the last of these 
being the same value as in the case of a free person. 

2 ‘Unjustly’ raises some of the same difficulties as in the preceding law; see on 
Aa1-2. Here it must modify the first verb, ‘obtain as a pledge’, but probably does 
not modify ‘strips’ and ‘removes’, which would be illegal acts regardless. 

9—10 Scholars disagree about whether ta tritra means ‘one-third’ (G et al.), 
‘triple’ (K et al.), or even two-thirds (VER II p. 48). Elsewhere the word only 
occurs in G72.1.37, where ‘triple’ makes the best sense; here either one-third or 
triple is possible, but ‘one-third’ seems unlikely, since this would allow someone 
to steal clothes from a slave and if caught, pav much less than the value of the 
stolen clothes, thus making a profit from the crime. 

11-12 Anpidéma, lit. ‘around the body’ occurs only at Gortyn (see note above). 
It is translated ‘jewelry’ by G, VER, and K, though it strikes some commentators 
as odd that a slave would have jewelry. We follow Bile 189 n. 157, who translates 
‘footwear’ (as in LSJ), comparing Attic /ypodema. VER suggest that ‘jewelry’ 
might refer to a slave’s chains, but it is hard to see why someone would steal the 
chains from a slave (and we have no evidence that slaves were normally chained). 

12 The supplement eleutherot (‘tor a tree person’) is widely accepted and seems 
very likely (but not certain). The words ‘is written” may also have followed. If 
elentherot is correct, however, the expression aiper tot eleutheros (‘just as tor the 
free person’) should not be translated in the same wav as the earlier expression 
‘half as much as is written tor a free person” (5-8). The syntax here ts different: 
there is no comparative (e) to suggest a difference, and aiper (‘just as’) in fact 
implies similaritv (cf. G72.10.50). 


Although the substantive relationship among the four texts is problematic, there 
are certainly verbal links among them. Ba and Bb both begin with the invocation 
thot (‘gods’) followed by a noun that conveys the subject of the provision, which 
in both cases is a public resource (public land, à river). Aa and Ab both begin with 
nearly identical language, dittering only in what was obtained bv pledge, thev 
impose fines relative to the value of an object, and refer to something written 
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elsewhere. And Ba, Aa, and Ab, all regulate pledges. VER treat Aa and Ab as a 
pair, both concerned with ownership bv pledge and the resulting damages, but 
thev treat Ba and Bb separately from them and from one another. K treats all four 
texts separately, while acknowledging that the first two have some relationship. 
Davies (1996: 50-3) concedes that the two texts in each column might somehow 
belong together, but argues that the tour are more likely to be separate enact- 
ments that were inscribed together, and that the similarity in subject matter of the 
first two texts is mere chance. G speculates that the two texts in A might be 
additamenta, or texts added on to texts now lost to the right of A, which seems to 
us less likely. 

We have suggested a connection between Ba and Aa, but since each text is 
short and selt-contained and addresses one specific situation, it is possible that 
each was a response to a specific issue for which the legislator found a remedy. 
These four laws would then be an example of Hólkeskamp's theory (1999) that all 
early legislation consisted of one-off enactments addressing specific issues (see also 
Davies 1996). But bv creating verbal connections among the four, the legislator 
also suggested that there were more substantive connections among them, which 
would account for their being inscribed together. 

On the other hand, the verbal similanties, especially between the texts in 
column A, are also curiously misleading. Despite similar wording, for instance, 
the svntax in Aar-4 and Abr-s are quite different (‘If someone, having obtained 
[participle] as a pledge, fails [subjunctive]... vs. ‘If someone obtains [subjunct- 
ive] as a pledge or...?). The fine in Aa is the full value, ‘as is written’ [specifica- 
tion], whercas in Ab it is half as much “as is written. for a free person' 
[comparison]. These echoes cannot be accidental; perhaps someone wanted to 
make the four texts appear more closely related than they actually are. 


G44 (VER II.5o, K 134). Marriage of an heiress. c.soo—4$o2 


One block from the north wall; only scattered letters are visible. 


— 2  — the girl [ past puberty (?)] > 


[— ]v rar 9| Biovoar (2 )] 


2 
3 | — ] marror dàñov [—] y — of all others — 

4 [— orjureblo — j 4  — let her be married — 

6 [—] onvéhlo — J 6  — let her be married — 

= [— | ami za| jól — JoAcal — ] 7 TY concerning == 

y |— njatpmoko| . ]o|— | 9 — heiress — 

ii |— rjarpoe ico of —] 11 — heiress — 

s2 [—J. ry py ety |— | 12 — should not be — 

13 |— ajor] .. luo és o aoro ral zpos —] | 13. — brother (2) from the same father — 


2 trav T| Béovoav: G, VER; cf. G52.7.41-2, 53. 
4 on Ju [| o here and in fine 6 could also be ¿z|o Of ac. 
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ral e] Afreen loAta[ v, G, VER. 1t this supplement is correct, it would mean `¿oncerring 
family litigation! (see on Gz. above), which is consistent with the general sense ot the 
other lines; but the partial delta G records in this line (and quite visible in her drawing) 
does not allow it. H this letter was alpha, morcover, then d[ eripi JoAra| e, "litigation? 
(cf. Gagbr), seems more likely. 

i3 There is room for two letters in the lacuna; VER suggest d loend âi |o 0) nephew’). 
But this word occurs nowhere else in Cretan texts, and ‘nephew from the same father’ 
makes little sense. The expression ‘brother from the same father’, which also occurs in 
G51.12-13 and G72.8.41-2 (also in connection with an heiress), would make better 
sense, though it is more difficult to restore this word. 


— EE 


Despite the condition of the text, the occurrence of the words patrotokos ‘heiress’ 
(i.c. a girl without brothers whose father dies) and opuiethai ‘marry’ (twice each) 
confirms that the subject is the marriage of an heiress, which is treated at length in 
the slightly later G72.7.15-9.1. We cannot say whether the provisions here repre- 


sent an earlier version of a regulation found there, or whether they treat an aspect 
of the subject not treated there. 


G4s (VER II.69, K 135). Procedural rules about pledges. ¿.soo—4$o2 


A single long block from the north wall with two columns of writing. The text 
originally extended above and to either side of the stone, and perhaps below as 


well. About twice as much is preserved of B (on the left) as of A; B is also in better 
condition, 


K gives only column B. 


one who accepted a pledge is to be 
the one who swears — 
L duxaarar, vocac tov T éve| xvpáxoaavra $-6 vac. And if they should not swear 
==] in tront of the judge, both the onc 
who accepted a pledge [and — | arc 
to lose the case — 
7 — to accept a pledge — 


[—]a. vac. ai 8é uù ónóaotev map Tò- 


A A 

1 [— at d]é «a 70v kvn- — 1-2 — If he should obtain some of the 
1 viov [Alanne 7 I—] (?) or — 

s [—] rov évekvpa- 5-6  — the one who accepted a pledge — 
6  xcavra...id—] 

7 [—]« én orépeña[, —] 7;  . — still deprived of — 

B B 

1 [—]. ag és moAW m... €. . yar — 1—2 — to the polis — having been (?) 
2 [.]av«e éypvppév[a] vac. at zç [—] vac. If someone — 

3 [— di] €ypara: Fexdoro, óprióre- 3-4 — as is written for cach case, the 
4 pov Hunv Tov évexvpákoavr a —| 

$ 

6 


7 [—]. popatos & évexupader 0[— | 
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I  — H 

The editio princeps (Comparetti 1916-29: 193-6) is worth consulting. 

A 1-2 wrpríor: no plausible meaning (or emendation) has been suggested tor this word, 
which occurs nowhere else. 

Bz eypopperfa]: éypuuuév[ar C, who understands it as modifying yar in Bi; he cites 
Hesvehius (s.v. yperaror) in support of his understanding that the participle is from 
yptT 7c), "become bent’, and that it refers to an earthquake. For G, however, this is very 
uncertain. 

4 In view of the plural 9uócaier in line 5, line 4 may have continued with «a followed by 
another person. 

6 rawa): pres. pass. inf. (Bile 243). 

rov r` ére[xvpdxcarza: the restoration of this or some other form of the verb (Attic 
éveyupagw) here is very likely in view of the fact that it occurs in three other places in 
this text ( 5-6, By, B-). 

7 [—].poparos: G's drawing shows a y, which could be supplemented aypóuaros (some- 
thing to do with hunting), but she cites Halbherr's observation that a (apój«aros) is also 


possible. 


These lines regulate litigation somehow involving pledges or security (for enekyr- 
aden, see above on G435Ba7-8). Otherwise the sense is unclear, in part because we 
do not know the meaning of knénton (À1-2) or eqrummena (B2). 

B 3-6 For orkioteron (‘is the one who swears’), see on G72.2.15. Lines 5-6 may 
refer to the oath sworn by the person who accepted a pledge in 3—4. In this case, at 
least, if the person who has preference in the oath does not swear, he will lose the 
case. The plural verb omosaien in s suggests that there were at least two oath- 
swearers, and the connective fe in line 6 indicates that more than one person 
would lose the case if the oath was not sworn. A possible scenario is that someone 
who accepted a pledge as security is now suing to gain ownership of the property 
that was pledged because (he alleges) the conditions of the agreement have not 
been fulfilled. As a first step he, together with a witness, are required to swear that 
he did receive such a pledge; otherwise he cannot proceed with the case. But this 
still leaves uncertain who else might lose the case together with the person who 
took a pledge. 


G46 (VER II.85, K 136-7). Transport of a corpse. ¢.500—450? 


A block from the north wall with two columns of text. B on the left is complete on 
both sides, but only a few letters are preserved from column A, of which only the left 
side is preserved; it must have continued on a block to the right. The writing almost 
certainly began above and continued below as well, and there may have been other 
columns to the nght and left. An unusual border, about the size of a line of writing, 
was later chiseled into the stone along the top, bottom, and left edge, and a little bit 
of the right edge at the top. K treats Bi-5 and 6-14 as separate laws. 


9 Í| de plaho ç 9-to an oath before witnesses (P) 
po dert pel acrópor (?)- | 
TEM EMIT, 11:32 —c Or himself 
i2 Op Meg || 
B B 
pos ékaoaat 7] Aafa ‘ 1-5 (If someone?) should push out 
kon vj orator dopa or break through () or the 
Tos Ó€ xa oTraTypav- smoke hole of a house, he shall 
ç karacraaet al a- pay ten staters, if a witness 
$ mromovio(t) pacrups. Pac. should testify, vac. 
at quy) eir 9apoata o- 6-14. If there should not be a public 
dos, ÔL aMoórpior Ko- road, there is to be immunity for 
prov PÉKUV TÉ pov a- those who Carry 4 corpsc through 
E amarov DITE al ÔE another person’s land; and if 
IO KoAvot TIS, OC ka O- anyone should prevent it, he 


TATIPS KUTAOTA- 
- > OF FF LÀ ^ 
get: at O taTTas 000 


/ Ú 
Ouare poter Ol Ka0- 


shall pay ten staters. But if there 
is a road and the relatives should 
carry (a corpse) through — 


| eorai — | 


A 10 avri ul aerúpov: G. 

12 ea |— |: Bile 349, with n. 95, says that the Cretan dialect abandoned the Homeric word 
éa, but she cites a gloss of Hesychius 8euioaéror: naareyosro, voporeheírw. This 
suggests a possible restoration bepf (ev, he himself ‘is to enact a law’, though it is hard 
to suggest an appropriate context for such a phrase, and y could also be nu or san. 

B 1-2 G suggests that éxoooa: and d:afaxoar are aorist optatives (from é£o «iv. and 
*Scayvuvac respectively), presumably in a conditional clause (G). 

7-8 xop(or = xcpuov. 

12 tárras = Att. ovens (Bile 243). 


13-14 xaó| eara: Brause. 


D consists of two separate but perhaps related provisions separated by a gap at the 
end of line 5 and asyndeton at the beginning of 6. 6-14 establishes a public right- 
of-way for carrying a corpse for burial through someone else's property if no road 
leads there. The sense of 1-5 is unclear. On the assumption that the two provisions 
are connected, G (followed by VER) suggests that 1-5 may have authonzed 
passage across a neighbor's roof, though any damage would have to be paid for. 
But it is hard to see any reason for establishing a right-ot-way across a neighbor's 
roof. Further discussion in Frisone 2000: 25-30. 

1—2 It appears from the second ‘or’ (ê) that the preceding text contained 
another direct object for the two verbs; this might have clarified the meanings 
of the verbs. 
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4—s For qpopontot, scc note on G72.1.14. This is likely to be an accidental (not 
formal) witness; see above on G41.5.10-11. 

6-14 This provision raises questions about archaic and classical burials at Gor- 
tvn, where archaeologists have not vet discovered any burials from this period. 10 
This provision mav help explain why, for it indicates that at least some burials took 
place in rural areas, probably in à communal burial ground, since, as Erickson 
observes (20102: 254), ‘If the inhabitants of the Gortynian countryside buried on 
their estates, they would not have needed to cross a neighbor's land to convey the 
corpse to a public road. Thus, the state's role in guaranteeing access to public 
roads implies the existence of formal burial grounds.’ Since we have very little 
evidence for habitation outside the urban area of Gortyn, there may also have been 
verv few roads; thus most of these burial grounds would not have been served by 
anv road, and access across someone's property was required. For discussion, sec 
Marginesu 2005b: 68-9, and see Introd. 2A1 for more on Cretan burial practices. 

6—9 As long as there is no public access, the property owner must allow a funeral 
processions to cross his land. Reluctance to do so may have been caused by fears of 
pollution ( Frisone 1995: 6072), but it may more likely have been a normal reaction 
to groups of other people crossing through one's fields. 

6—7 Damosta odos this, the only evidence we have for public roads in Gortyn, is 
an important indication of the level of organization of the community (damos). 
No archaeological evidence for roads in the country around Gortyn has been 
found from this period, but presumably there were roads to neighboring com- 
munities and there may have been roads to shrines in the countryside. But most of 
the chora must have consisted of fields with simple footpaths made over time by 
the owners of the land. 

13-14 The kadestai may be the relatives, who have an obligation to do some- 
thing (here to bury the deceased); see on G72.2.18 and Introd. $C 5. 


G47 (VER II.26, K 138). Litigation involving indentured slaves. c.500—45$0? 


A stone from the east wall with one and one-half columns of neatly inscribed, well- 

preserved, continuous text. There is a narrow margin between the right edge of 
column A and the edge of the stone; on the narrower column B, the writing runs 
right up to the left edge of the stone but is complete there. A small rectangle, three 
lines high and about 2-3 letters wide, is cut out of the top right corner of the 
stone. Traces of older writing can be seen on the blank surfaces of the stone below 


this text. 


Os Q I . as . x š . Louie 3s 
^ IC 4.71 (fifth century), with the single name *Sotimos’, was found near a grave site but its original 
location may have been elsewhere fsee G. ad loc. ). JC 4.348, a stele with a funcral scene and the letters Zens 


and ele. .., is dated by G. to the late fourth or carly third centuries. 
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Most scholars think more text is missing at the beginning (see below on line 1), 


but we think the text is complete, with at most a letter or two missing at the 
beginning. First, the text makes good sense as it is, with no need tor further 
provisions. And second, the physical layout of the text indicates that it is probably 
complete. Because the text in B follows directly from A, there cannot have been 
additional text on the stone above. And the careful way in which À and B are 
positioned—with a very small space between the right edge of column A and the 
edge of the stone, and the width of B adjusted to fit on the one stone-- makes it 
unlikely that there was originally another column (or more) to the right. 


1$ 


20 


25 


30 


> , » 3 J / 
|?'] xarakecpevos at r dðuch- 
- f 
gei 8oÀoç 1) 602a, OTi pév «la xa]- 
t , , , 
[ra |Qejévo xeAojévo ápgáprg- 
a / ` é 
i ror karaÜeuévoi rav Ó( Kav 
M W ` % * ` ` 
Tum, ore be <` auros mpo Fiavr- 
Ò TÒL dpkacot NAOTUL TAV ŠL K- 
D ^ ` , 
av nny rot ÀE karafleuévoi p- 
, y Ç ⁄ ^ Ld , > 
ý. al d€ ka vikaf' o kallévs, án- 
+ a , v ? 
o00T0 TH karaley.évoc OTL K 
> ld , ld ` D 
om. PAC. at ÕE ka TOV KATAKEL- 
j.evov auae GÀÀos, at uév 
° 3 , , , 
K’ üvmórepot uoÀcovres viKa- 
A ? , ? 
aovTt, Tav Tu vav Fekárepo- 
, , , L4 ? > wv 
ç €xatovre al Óé K’ Ó aTepos u- 
` - > ww , wv 
7) Apt, 0 àrepos uoAcov at Ka vi- 
, , ` , - * # > 9? 
KAGE AUTOS KOEL. al ÔE K a- 
“ ? , 
TOANTaL Ó KaTaKEipevos, ÓuK- 
, > 4 ` , 
axaáro Opooa Tov kxaraÜéue- 
! » A w » , 
vov UMÝT’ avTOv aítrtor € yv UNT- 
, ? 9 ¢ 
€ aov adda, pnt €n qÀÀo, Fioaun- 
* , > 9? , , 
v. at d€ x’ aroÜavq, 9ewocaro 
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(A) Ifan indentured male or temale 

slave wrongs (someone ), in that he 

does wrong on the orders of his 

current master, the case is to be 

brought against the current master, 

but in that he himself (does wrong) 

on his own, the case is to be brought 
against his old master and not his 
current master. And if the one who 
indentured him (his old master) loses the 
case, he is to give to the current master 
what he owes. vac. But if someone else 
wrongs the indentured (slave ), if both 
(masters) bring suit and win, they shall 
each have half (of the penalty). And if one 
of them does not wish (to bring suit), if 
the other brings suit and wins, he shall 
have (the penalty) himself. And if thc 
indentured (slave) disappears, let (the 
judge) rule that the current master is to 
swear that he is not to blame himself nor 
with someone else nor does he know 
(that the slave is) with someone else. And 
if (the slave) dies, let (the current master) 
show (him to the old master) (B) before 
two witnesses. And if he does not swear 
as is written or does not show him, he 
shall pay the simple value (of the slave). 
And if (the old master) accuses him (the 
current master) in fact of selling or hiding 
away (the slave), if he (the accused) loses 
the case, he shall pay double the simple 
value. And if (the slave) takes refuge in a 
temple, he is to show him clearly (to the 
old master). 
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1 Got]? 

8—9 aroóóro: for the active meaning "give back’, see comm. ad G41 .4.7--8. 
10 An insenbed sign (V) fills this gap; ct. G22.9.24. 

11713 Adin TE! ..ri&dgorzo both aor. subj. 

14 exocorre: ird pl. tut. ind. (Dialect 5, 7, 24) from exo (éco). 

20-1 Soup: inf. from (oan à Doric torm of o£3a. 


32 camara: masc. acc. sing. (= Eudary). 


The provisions as thev stand are a complete text: the first half ( 1—16) gives rules for 
lingation involving an indentured slave who in effect has two masters, his old 
master (0 arkaios pastas) and the master to whom he is temporarily indentured 
(Introd. sA6). The second half (16-53) then regulates situations in which the 
temporary master loses possession of the indentured slave either because the slave 
disappears or dies or takes refuge in a temple, or because the temporary master 
sells or hides him from his old master. This pattern of organization—the main 
rules followed bv several rules addressing additional contingencies—is similar to 
that in G72.1.2-2.2 and elsewhere at Gortyn. 

1-16 These rules are very similar in both content and structure to those 
regarding the indentured free person in columns 5-6 of G41; for the terminology 
of indentureship, see the notes to G41.5.13-17. In both places the law addresses 
first wrongs done bv the indentured person and then wrongs done to him. In 
both, the current, temporarv master is responsible for anv actions he ordered, but 
not for those he did not order, for which here the slave's old master is liable, 
not the slave himself.*^? If the indentured slave is injured, either the old master or 
the temporary master, or both, may bring suit; in G41 the free person's temporary 
master mav choose whether or not to bring suit. In both texts, the rules appear 
both fair and reasonable. 

1 G (followed bv K, VER) assumes that the first word kataketmenos (‘inden- 
tured’) is the end of a sentence that originally began on a stone to the right, but it 
Is not easy to imagine what such a sentence might have said or why it would end in 
the nominative participle. It is thus more likely that the inscription 1s complete as it 
is—so Halbherr 1901b: 294 (‘un capitolo intero"). The first sentence can. be 
satisfactorily understood as we have it, if we assume that katakeimenos was taken 
out of the conditional clause and put first in the sentence in order to make the 
topic of this law clear at the beginning. This feature is found elsewhere at Gortyn 
(e.g. G43Bb and G72.2.11, 3.37, 4.8-9, 8.30), and is evidently intended to help 
readers immediately see the subject of the law. Even if kataketmenos were the last 
word of a preceding sentence, it would have to be understood with dolos/dola. 


44, : reer š , ! . . : 
In Greek law generally, liability for the actions of a slave rests with his master (for Athens, sec 


Hypcerides 3 í Atbenogenes) 22), but there may be exceptions at Gortyn; sec Cragarin 20103: 29—30. 


gh, Geet ane 


LU the text is complete, what originally stood in the space before katakremenan 
We suggest three possibilities. (1) Nothing may have stood there, though iden 
tation of the first line would be unparalleled at Gortyn. (2) Che article (a) may have 
preceded the participle, though this would still leave a somewhat smaller inden: 
tation. (3) Perhaps most likely, the word thini (*gods!) may have stood first as it 
does in several other laws (e.g. Ga43Ba, Bb; G72). Thioi would require space tor 
four letters, whereas only three are missing, from lines 2 and 4. But 9101 would 
take about as much space as these missing letters—in G64 the word ¿io at the 
beginning takes up exactly the same amount of space as the three letters in linc 2 ot 
that text (NM A)—and a slight protrusion to the right in the first line, such as 
occurs in G72.1.1 (also thiot), would not be impossible. 

16-33 There is nothing like these rules in what survives of Gas, but similar 
provisions may originally have stood in parts of that inscription that are now lost. 

16-31 The law requires that the temporary master be allowed to swear an 
exculpatory oath (16-21), but then it also allows a suit to be brought if there is 
an accusation (presumably by the old master) that the temporary master sold or 
hid the slave away. This indicates that here, at least, an exculpatory oath would not 
be automatically decisive, but a suit could still be brought against someone even 
after he had sworn the oath. By setting the penalty for not swearing—-in effect for 
admitting guilt—as the simple value but making it double if someone denies the 
accusation and is then convicted in court, the law exerts some pressure on those 
who arc guilty to admit their crime. 

16—21 This is the only example at Gortyn outside the Code (see on G72.3.5-9) 
where a exculpatory oath is required of a defendant. 


G48. ¢.500-450? 


Under this number G collects the traces of earlier letters that can be seen on 
several of the blocks from the east wall, including G47. From all these, only two 
significant words can be read. 


A [—] o [—] — A — gods — 
C [—]méps|—] — C — cames — 


A The letters forming the word ‘gods’ are at the bottom of the stone in the middle 
with writing above it and on both sides. The word could possibly be at the 
beginning of a new text that was continued on the stone below, but the letters 
might also belong to other words. 


Gs1 (VER II.15, K 139). Swearing oaths. c.500-450? 


This inscription, on a block from the east wall, preserves most of a column ot 
writing. The top line is probably not the first line of text (see note on line í), which 
may have begun above or in a column to the right, but the bottom line may be 


jhe UCIRTIN 


the end of it, since there is a small space below it. On the right one or two letters 
are missing from most lines and on the left about 8—9 letters were probably written 
on a separate block. Whether the text extended in one or more columns to the 
night or left is uncertain. G and others note that the writing and layout of this text 
resemble that of G42; it is possible that the two were originally part of a single set 


of procedural laws. 


Adi, dprdpny ĝe Stxan{ oai tov Zj-]  — — to the god, and (the judge) is to rule 
ra «at ror (:)] MméAAora rai rar Abav- that (a litigant) swear [bv Zeus (?) and] 
Apollo and Athena and Hermes [:.11] 
let him [not] swear by any other god. In 
$ 0. ró dexacratnpo kai mÀ([oros .. ..] a matter of ten staters or more [7.14], 

EET Jer «^ viivs of <` nBtovri and the sons who are past puberty and 
are active as citizens and [their sons 


a(ar «ai tov " Epuaov, or| ........ ] 


[...unëéva | dààor Mov órvpawéz - 


«ai Troia Tevorri xai r| ovrov vtv- | 
vs ot x^ Blo (3)]vr« opi Up mavravs who are past puberty] (?) are all to 
[FJwavrdse Féxacror énapió| pevor ñ pav} swear, each invoking a curse on 

JO «axcaToi (?)] óAérpot éxoóM Bas. ro[v-) himself to die [the worst (?)] death (if 
[s] pratTupar's avTOv Fékaa| TOV Kal ró- | he perjures himself). The witnesses, 

vs adeAm (2) Jovs of <` ABlovre «js 76 a[v-] each one himself, and [the brothers (?)] 
[ 7]o rarpos t ovri k ddaitni[ ........ ] who are of age and are from the same 
Iz alas 82 Jpovs abrov Fékaorolv —] father, and without division [ 0.20] each 
himself — 


1 Bo. could be dative singular or nominative plural, but G argues, correctly we think, that 
the presence of a connecting particle (de) after the next word means that it is part of the 
preceding clause, not the common invocation ‘gods’. 

opvvp qv 6€ dcxan cac the first infinitive is dependent on the second (cf. G72.3.6-7). VER 
translate ‘pour juger, (il faut) jurer’; but this sense cannot be obtained from the Greek. 

1—2 rov Z iva: the restoration was first suggested by Brause 1914: 105. Given the promin- 
ence of Zeus on Crete and the difficulty of fitting a longer name into the space available, 
the restoration is likely, but not certain. G notes that an oath to Zeus, Apollo, and 
Athena is mentioned in a Hellenistic inscription from Ceos, but this is no reason to add 
Zeus here. 

$—6 rA([ovos «ai adrov ónvop ]ev: Brause 1914: 107; this is rejected by G (who restores only 
u Jev in line 6) on the ground that the infinitive should end in -uy (as in line 8). But VER 
rightly note that epsilon and eta are often interchanged at this time. 

7-8 xai r| ovrov vivvs of i ŅBio)vri G, K, VER; the visible letters are written in a space that 
was crased; so too, presumably, were the missing letters in each line. 

9 Parallels (c.g. G72.2.4o and others cited by G) confirm the supplements proposed for this 
line, but «amor (10) remains uncertain. 

F]wavrài = Fiv avrov; cf. G72.2.40. 

12 ddcAm [|óvc = Att. á6eAdoss. G, followed by VER, K, writes ddeum ]ovc, but although the 
word is sometimes spelled with an upsilon (G72.5.18), the J/ambda spelling is more 
common (Bile 126). 

«js = xai es (Dialect 14). 


(14 P. yA 4 


14 adaty “without division’? “The precise sense is uncertain; G understands "without 
distinction, VER suggest it refers either to an undivided inheritance (of Ko "unge 
trennt’), or means ‘without exception (which is how they translate it). 


a M —  —"—— A— - — 


————— ah 


=. n nam —— — MÀ -.. M— e 


The law specifies the gods one must swear by (1-5), the identity of the swearers 
and the content of their oath (5-10), and the identity of witnesses, who may also 
have been required to swear oaths (10-14). All those mentioned are close relatives 
(sons, grandsons, brothers), suggesting that the law concerns a dispute over the 
division of the estate (sce G72.4.23-48). The dire nature of the oath to be sworn 
suggests a very serious matter, though this seems at odds with the limitation to 
cases where the penalty might be as small as ten staters. 

1 The connecting particle (de) implies that a clause preceded the preserved text 
and that the first word is thus not the invocation ‘gods’. An initial clause might 
provide a context for the rules that follow. 

1—3 As restored, the list of authorized gods does not include Artemis, to whom 
à woman must swear in a divorce case in the roughly contemporary G72.3.7-8, or 
several of the gods to whom sacrifices are given in G3 and Gég. It is possible that 
some god other than Zeus should be supplied in the lacuna in 1-2, but it would 
not be so easy to fit a longer name in the available space. 

6 ‘Past puberty" (also in 8): the provisions in the Code concerning heiresses 
seem to require that #btonti designate someone past puberty but perhaps not yet at 
the age of majority, and scholars generally accept this conclusion (for references, 
see commentary on G72.7.29-30); but this sense is difficult here because of the 
implication that one could fulfill one's civic duties but not be an adult. Nonethe- 
less, we think this is what it must mean. VER and K both translate the term here as 
‘adult? (majeurs, erwachsen). 


7 ‘Active as citizens’ ( poltateuontti): see on G72.9.33. 
Gs2 (VER II.9o, K 140). Law about water. ¢.500-—450? 


Part of a stone with remnants of two columns of text. The shape and size of the 
letters and columns resemble G46. More remains of the left column than the 
right; the latter apparently contains two provisions separated by a horizontal gap 
of about one line. Text is missing on all four sides; G’s restorations assume that 6-8 
letters are missing trom the left of column B. The three texts may all be related. 


A A 
3 [— da ]pb- 3-4 — flows — 
4 WL 
Pac. 
s at|—]| 
6 [— de aMórp (?) ror 6-7 — through another’s land (2) — 


7 Kopt| or — | 


— ^ asa * À"* 


' [— a $é] «dul eA]ia àa- 1—6 — [If someone] negligently (?) 
2 yalnt, rev] e 9apivas] releases (water?), he 

3 [drzore]ograi kar" shall pay five [drachmas 

4 dyépav órr [áxw xa] (?)) per day as often as he 

s [Aayarn}:. at 86 <` ox- should [release it (2)]. But if, 

6 «có lórros [¢.5-6] when there is a conduit [¢.5—6] 
^ Íce--8]ros dvdy- 78 [c7-8] bring back — 

8 ev &|—] 


A6—- For the restoration cf. G46B7-8. 

B: ai 6€] <` au[eA]éa: G. 

2—5: G's restorations are based in large part on G73A4-6. 
4 oórraxw = ó0d«is (Bile 215, 263). 


$—6 Ox€rO = Oxerov. 


Water is the subject of the first part of A, probably of B, and perhaps of the second 
part of A as well. B mav concern captured water which is inadvertently released 
onto a neighbor’s property. The use and misuse of water was naturally a concern 
at Gortyn (sec G43Bb; G73A), as it was elsewhere (for Athens, see e.g. Dem. ss). 


G53. €.500-450? 


One block with three columns of text very close to one another. About five letters 
are visible per line in the right column (A) and only one per line in C on the left. 
Originally there was more writing on all four sides. 


A A 
1 [—] é€mcxaf—] 
i [— «]owo- 1-3 — foreigners’ — 
y say —] 
4 |[—]r: «2o- 4-5  — kosmos — 
$ pos 9| —] 
B B 
| — Journ bé ra biva g- i-2 — sacred things, just as before. vac. 
iwep mTpólla. PAC. 
ai xa Tpo VEIO T 3-6 If betore the distribution (?) or 
niàcdl jus JAA 6'4n- compression of wool (someone dis- 
$ epu’ ul áAÀot vé usv- tributes?) 
r. —] diflerently from the way in which the 


others distribute — 


Bi npóbu = Att. npóatiev, for the variation npóf0o, see Dialect 11. 
3 G suggests that veuýw may be a noun (genitive singular) from the verb vépw ‘distribute’: 
sec Bile 123. 


964,595 FES 


4 mAdaos gen. Of miAwots = maus (*compression', used, among other things, of com 
pressing wool). 


— — A LO gee Hm € E 


A2-3 For ksénios ‘foreigners”’ (official?), see above on Gira4p-gz. Ksentos almost 
certainly does not go together with kosmosin 4—5, since too many letters must have 
intervened (even if column A was not as wide as B). But kosmos may cither have 
originally stood before ksēnios in line 2 or ks@nios alone may mean ksentos kosmos 
(see Gi4p-g2, with comm.). 

B contains two laws (separated by a gap of about four letters and asyndeton); 
the first has something to do with sacred matters, the second probably with wool. 
Neither preserves enough text for us to know what its purpose is. 

4 Wool was commonly pressed or compressed to make it into a kind of felt cloth. 

G takes ‘differently’ (alle) in the sense of ‘from a different place’. 


G54. c.500—4$0? 


A small block with the remains of two columns; no sense can be recovered from 
the right column. 


B 
1 [—]oacer 1—2 — or from — 
2 Tes ora[—] 
[—]owv 7? è- 3-4 — or from — 
s «pavp[ —] 


[_—]tovra é- 5-6  — hundred — 


GN wA doo 


«aróv [—] 


1 The first letter could also be a gamma. 
4 xpavp[ could be the noun xpaópa (a fever in pigs and cattle), or the adjective «patpos 
(‘brittle’). C, assuming the former, suggested azro@av Jorer in line 3. 


Gss (VER II.21, K 141). c.500—450? 


A damaged block with the lett side of one column of text. 


4 [—]r xa yer- 4-5 becomes [— if — ] 

$ nra. [| — | 

6 [— dpooa|ro py p- 6-7 [— let him swear (?)] that venly he is not — 
` àr See [—] 

8 [— dodo ère- 8-9  — ofa wounded slave (?) — 

9 pynpér[— ] 

io [— 7]ácorar 10-11. — master, verily not to — 


I perp pàr tol —] 


6 óocd |ro (C) is likely but not certain. 
8—9 €repypqucer| possibly = évepyypev| o (from erpyyveta), ‘broken’ (Bechtel 1923: 708). 


The Greek expression më man (‘verily not’) in 6-7 and 11 indicates that these are the 
Words of an oath, perhaps something to do with a master’s treatment of his slave. 


G56. c.soo—-4ço2 


A small block with scattered remains of eight lines. 


2 [—]7«2A2e.[—] 2 — to those — 

4 [—] pa ()]rroc. rac. 4 — (as is) written (2). vac. 

s [—] 58w1(—] ç — is of age — 

6 [— ë=] jBaÀn [—] 6 — claims [an heiress (2)] — 
> [l—éypit)erravi[—] > —[asis] written (2) — 


2 The surviving trace of the letter after epstlon could be an alpha or san, but not an iota, 


thus precluding the restoration roid Ae| (ovo. 


The words in lines 5—6 suggest that this law may have concerned the marriage of 
an heiress (so C, G; cf. G72.7.15—9.24). But epibalri (line 6) might also refer simply 


to claiming an inheritance. 


G57 (K 142). c.500-450? 
A small fragment with remains of ten lines. 


[—]vres A[—] 
[—]a Š,rÀm, x[—] — double — 
[—Ja +ë: éAe[v8€poi (?) —] — for the free person (?) — 


[— ara? ]zpavs ot ôe [—] — staters, but the — 


s [— az lodcpero: [—] ç — selling — 
[—] äras ro A1 —] — fines — 
[— Jara: àroó| — ] — sell (?) — 
|—h ANODONTO [—] e thev sell — 
[—] avmipodos [—] — lingant(s) — 


[—] ós 26[— ] 


2 «[araorage: C. 
3 [— n] de 7&1 éAe[v0épo: &yparra«: Blass (85001), comparing G43Ab7-9. 


5 àm]oóóuevo: (nom. pl.) could also be dz ]oóouévo: (dative sing. ). 
Gs8 (VER I.15, K 143). c.500-450? 


A small piece of stone with six lines of text from the left side of a column. There isa 
small space between the left edge of the column and the edge of the stone, and a 
smaller space at the top, perhaps indicating the top of the column (but not the 
beginning of the text). 

I they show — 


óeix aovrri aiy|— | 
— [swearing (?)] ten staters — 


(óu (2) ]eaavras 6€xa o- 1-3 
TATTpas TAS [ —] 
[—]v raid Aarooin- 4-5 — Is to assign to the Latosians — 
$ S KATUĴOUNV saj — ] 
6 -— but if not — 


(— Java. [a |; 56 py conl —] 


— — € —R oaa ee eee s. w VU do ton. avt m TR LLL — 9. F 


— 


2 òp (2) |éoarras (Baunack and Baunack) is possible, but not certain. 


ee eC ee REN " 


4-s The Latosians were apparently a group of people who had settled in Gortyn; 


sce note on G78.2. 
Gs9 (VER I.3). c.$00-4$0? FIG. 49 


Seven lines with 1—6 letters each are visible in the drawing of this small fragment; 


the stone is now lost. 


FIG. 49° G59 
jef (drawing 
after Pernicr 

1925-6: 18. 
no. 8); right 
(drawing 
after G) 


[—]e dpo[ peùs — ] 2 — adult — 

[—]: vá[v]ea[« —] 3 — for the whole — 
[—]xovs 7 a[—] 

[—]vra } «[— ] 


w d Ww Ww 


3 19A]: | za[v ]ea[ : VER, based on the drawing in G, which she says is Pernier’s (1925—6: 18, 
no. 8), though her drawing is significantly different. Both words conflict with Pernier’s 
drawing, though his drawing, which shows pzayoa, cannot be correct; moreover, the 
word-division mark VER restore is not found in any other fifth-century text at Gortyn. It 
is not clear that anyone has seen the stone since. G herself prints no text for this line. 


3 [f VER's restoration is correct—they call it ‘not impossible’, but there are 
significant difficulties with it (see above note)—mention of ‘the whole city’ (poli 
pansai, ct. G13e2) would be significant. 


G60. c.soo—4çso2 
A small, more or less rectangular block with three lines of text. 


í [—J]o di &ypa| rrai —] | — as is written — 
2 [—]ros <pmÀo[—] 


3 [—] Fexácar| —| 1— each — 
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G61. ¢.500-450? 
A large block with parts of five lines visible in the upper right-hand corner and 
large spaces to the left and below; the lines represent the lower left corner of a 
column of text. 


' [—Jrodarqal—] 


2 [— xard (?)]rapnr 2-3 — to pay (2) and — 
3 xdi «o[ —] 
4 [—Jar rar 4-5 — [he will pay (?)] the fine — 
s drar «[araozaoei (?)] 
pac. ac. 


G62-4 are probably the oldest texts in the group G41—-71 (see above). G63 and 
G64 are written in long lines on blocks that in their original state were perhaps two 
meters or more long; G62 mav originally have been similar, though only a small 
piece has survived. There is no sign in any of the three inscriptions that the text 
was formed into columns or that gaps were used to separate provisions. 


G62 (VER II.5, K 144). Law concerning status? ¢.525—500? 


A single block, discovered near Mitropolis, about o.5 m. wide and 0.660 m. tall 
with nine lines of text that continued to the left on the same stone and to the right 
on a separate stone, and probably began above and continued below too. In five 
places word-division is indicated, not by vertical lines as in G1—40, but by a pair of 
small circles, one above the other (Introd. 3D1)—a practice found in other archaic 
laws such as a sixth-century law from Chios (M&L 8; VER I.62; K 61). 


[—]vao[—] 
[—] oè Fol prov (?) —] — the Gortynians (?) — 
[— éhe] bepo . [—] — free — 
[— at óje rts óoA[o —] — but if someone a slave — 
s [— xoo|uíov 8 é d[Ados (2) —] 5 — being kosmos, or another (2) — 
| — A]ayaiev a[—] — they should release — 
[—] ra biva £e. [—] — divine matters — 
[— 8 al 6€ pè Ael dor (2) —] — but if he should not wish (?) — 
[—]o £ niver g +[— J — to drink — 


1—9 The restorations are taken from Halbherr 1897: 166-7. 
8 Ae[ £u: Ae| Covre fpl.) is also possible. 


Despite its scantiness, this fragment is of interest not only for the plausible 
restoration of ‘the Gortynians’ in line 2 (cf. G23 and perhaps Grox-y), but also 
for the apparent occurrence of ‘free’ and ‘slave’ in 3-4, which led H (followed by 
G and, uncertainly, by VER) to think the subject may be manumission, an action 


416 1 11949 


not otherwise mentioned in Cretan inscriptions until che FHellenistie period (et LC 
4.231-6). More likely, we think, is a connection with the first column ot the Cade, 
which not only concerns free and slave but also uses the same verb lagain, 
‘release’ (in. 22.1.6, ete.), as here (line 6). Moreover, the words in [line < 
(assuming they arc correctly restored) echo the wording of Gya.t.giey "ifa 
kosmos seizes (someone) or another (seizes someone) belonging to a kosmos (at 
de ka kosmion aget e kosmiontos allos). We must bear in mind, however, that the 
lines in this text may originally have been quite long, so that words that happen to 


be positioned one above the other on the stone, could have been separated by a 
large amount of intervening text. 


7 For thina, sec on G72.10.42-4, Introd. 9A. 


G63 (VER I.59). Gortyn and Leben. c.514-$00? 


One long block of stone with five lines of writing and part of a sixth. A rectangular 
border chiseled into the stone (probably so that it could be reused in a later 
building) has removed some of the original writing. There appears to be a small 
space above line 1, suggesting that this may have been the first line of the 


inscription. The stone is lost and is only known trom a photograph by 
H (reproduced in G). 


| — ]vava . . mépev exoppuoxeadr| ... la[ —] 
|— ly [xpi ]@av pediépvovs 8vó8exa [—] 
[— o Aeflevatos (?) x lara ro l'opruví(o xara è ro AeBeva|to] 9 Fl apréves (2) —] 
[— hof . . | roe AeBevaioe k«aprepós paiz[ vs —] 
s [—a(?) ]prov kar’ áuépav mévre ararepav|s] at [—] 
[— lyal . ]|vd —] 
— to carry — 
— twelve medimnoi of barley — 
— (the Lebenian (?)] against the Gortynian and against the Lebenian [the Gortynian (2) | — 
— for the Lebenian the witness [is to (?)] prevail — 
— bread (?), five staters per day if — 


1 zépev = Att. óépew. The remaining letters are a puzzle; it is tempting to see xopp:o as some 
form of «óepos, but this variant is not otherwise found at Gortyn betore the third 
century BCE ( [C 4.165, 171). 

2 rá]y G; but as Perlman notes (20044: ros, with n. 54) this would be the only example of 
the article with a genitive in expressions of weight, volume, or value in archaic Crete. 

y G’s restorations are very plausible. 

4 KapTepos: for the comparative, see on «aprovavs, (72.1.16. 

s à]prov G; VER are doubtful. 


crarépav[s «Jai [ —] G, VER, but there does not appear to be enough space in the gap for a 
kappa. 


1330 GORTYN 
This fragment is evidentlv from an agreement between Gortyn and Leben, on the 
south coast of Crete, which served as a port for Gortyn. The agreement may 
concern transportation between the two places (cf. line 1, ‘carry’). It is uncertain 
how independent Leben was from Gortvn at this time, but this text appears to 
treat the nwo on equal terms. See Perlman 2004b: 1174. 

3-4 The agreement apparently regulates litigation involving a Lebenian and a 
Gortvnian, and under some conditions (now lost) gives priority to a witness 
testifving on behalf of a Lebenian. This may be a concession on the part of Gortyn, 


made in exchange for other benefits. 
s As G notes, the five staters per day may be a fine or a payment for services. 


G64 (VER I.8). Decree honoring Dionysios. ¢.525—500? 


Two long blocks with six lines of text. Line 6 ends half wav across the stone, 
marking the end of the text, which starts ar the beginning of line 1 with an 
invocation to the gods. The text is complete on the left; on the right, five letters 
or more have been lost where the stone is damaged, but a few letters are visible to 
the right of this in lines 1—3. The text must then have continued on a block to the 
right, but perhaps for no great distance, if ‘all Gortyn and those living in Aulon’ 


(2-3) are the subject of the verb ‘gave’ (1). 


or. Guxdyaba. dopiav €doxav Auovvo| ioi ró], Ko[—] 

[| — ]oAcl 5-6 é]Fepyeaías évexa T ópruvs ém(mavoa 

Q' of êv AFàóvi Furxiovres dréÀeiuav [mávrov a ]|Fro[ i —] 

[— *a Joríar (gar kai Fourtav ev AFAou è- 

vôos [uvpyo xai Foucómeóov €xaor yav «[—] 

[ — ]«ov gai y| v ]aoto. vac. 

Gods. With good fortune. All Gortyn and those living in Aulon gave as a gift to 
Dionysios the son of (?) Ko[ — J because of his good work exemption from taxation 


[in all matters? ] for himself — 
— a citizcn's justice and a house in Aulon inside of Pyrgos and a plot other than 


(agricultural? j lands — 
6 — and of the gymnasium. vac. 


! veiu) = Att. roxy (with metathesis of the aspiration, Bile 139); cf. note on G42AÀ11 
«yp bel vos. 

76): Ko|: the name could be a patronymic or an ethnic designation. 

2 dperás ey m]oÀe| poi xai é |Fepyeoias: C's supplement is followed by all later editors, but it 
is quite uncertain, especially as we do not know how much text is missing at the end of 


line í and beginning of >. 

3 € [Fe pyeaias = € Ue pre atas. 

C, followed by G, VER, wnrtes à|Fro| wai éeyóvois (Att. éxyóvois); but éoyóvos docs not 
occur elsewhere in Crete before the Hellenistic period. We suggest instead a |Fz6[, «a? 
yevu, which occurs in DasA3. The supplement is by no means certain, however, and 


the text may not have mentioned Dionysius’ descendants. 


GO$ $514 


4 Fouccar: usually translated ‘house’, but Brixhe 1999; 88 suggests here it means "Tot for a 
housc^—-i.e. a piece of land on which Dionysius can build a house. 

4-5 érños: ‘de accentu nihil constat, Cr. 

s roo (AU, £o) is usually taken to mean ‘outside’ but it can also mean ‘except for, other 
than’ (see e.g. Herodotus 5.46 and refs. in LS] s.». HT). Sce commentary below. 

yar: with G, VER we read this as a genitive plural with éxao though it could also be an 
accusative in apposition to Fouoemebov. Brixhe 1999: 1:2 cites G42B2, where ga is private 
land, and G45Ba, where the city has given land for planting. 

6 re |kov C, rejected by G, VER. Note that there must be at least 25-30 letters missing 
between the end of line s and the beginning of line 6, so that it is very unlikely that 
y| vv Jaco goes with é«oo:, as Ferruti 2004 seems to think. 


This decree conferring honors on a certain Dionysios is interesting In several 
respects. It is comparable in some ways to the honors conferred on Spensithios 
and his descendants (Dar), but at least in the preserved text, Dionysios (unlike 
Spensithios) has no reciprocal obligations to the city but is simply being rewarded 
for past actions. We know nothing of the good work (ewergesia) that prompted 
these honors, but it appears that Dionvsios is not a native Gortynian, since he is 
being given certain citizen rights (line 4). 

It is notable that the honors are awarded by ‘all Gortyn and those living in Aulon’. 
This is the only occurrence of the toponym ‘Gortyn’; whether it differs from ‘the 
Gortynians’, and if so how, is unclear. The qualification ‘all’ must be for emphasis, 
since ‘Gortyn’ alone would presumably designate the whole city (i.e. all free adult 
males), perhaps added to show the honoree that the decree was approved unani- 
mously; cf. ‘the whole city’ ( pansai poli) in G13e2 (and see on 4 below). As for ‘those 
living in Aulon’, Perlman (1996: 266—8) suggests that ‘Aulon, like Rhitten [sce on 
G80], was a dependent polis of Gortyn’, though it is unclear why they would be 
jointly conferring honors on Dionysios. G suggests that Aulon was a district within 
Gortyn and compares Athenian decrees that mention the Athenians together with an 
individual deme of Athens. But if this were the case, there would be little reason to 
give Dionysios a place to build a house in Pyrgos (see below on 4-5 ). 

1-3 Despite the wide separation, the expression ‘all Gortyn and those living in 
Aulon’ in the nominative case in lines 2-3 is very likely the subject of “gave’ in line 
1. Or, ifthev are the subject of another verb that originally intervened, it very likely 
was something like ‘voted’ that in some way confirmed the gift. 

2 All previous editors restore the beginning of this line on the basis of three 
letters to read ‘because of his valor in war and his good deeds’. This is not 
impossible, but we consider it too speculative to put in the text. 

3 The text is usually restored at the end of the line to read ‘tor himselt and his 
descendants’ (see note); the same expression occurs in a similar context in Da: As. 

4 The expression wastzan dikan occurs in Gi3h-g?, where we translate it ‘a 
citizen's trial". Here the context is apparently more general, and so ‘a citizen's 
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justice’ is more appropriate, though the ‘justice’ envisaged tor Dionysios would 
probably involve primarily access to the same judicial process as citizens have—i.e. 
to a citizen's trial. 

4-s VER argue that pvrgosis a ‘fortress’, but it is more likely the name ofa place, 
as there is no sign of a fortified area in Gortyn at this time and it seems unlikely that 
a fortress (lit. a tower") would contain a house within it (Ferruti 2004: 285 n. 10). 
We do not know its location. 

s The expression ekso: gan is usually taken to mean ‘outside (private) lands’, on 
the assumption that the city’s land that it is giving Dionvsios is beyond the land 
owned by individuals; but there is no evidence for such à meaning of ga. Thus we 
take otkopedon to be a plot either attached to the house in Aulon or elsewhere in 


the citv, perhaps to be used for building a house. 
6 Ferruti 2004 examines the evidence for gymnasiums in Greece at this time and 


concludes that this was probably an open space marked out for exercise without 
significant buildings. Dionysios is probably being given the right to exercise there. 


G6s. Regulations for sacrifices. ¢.500-450? 


A tall stone, discovered near Mitropolis, with fourteen lines of writing; the top and 
left edge of the text are preserved, but an unknown amount of writing is missing to 
the right and below. The single word invocation in line 1 runs left to right and the 
text then begins again from the left in line 2, continuing boustrophedon there- 


after. First published by Halbherr 1897: 162-6. 


[0 Jot. rac. — 1 Gods. var. 
rar Zeri rin |—] 2 To Zeus the — 
[—] olis @éÀea 3-4  — a white female sheep, and — 


Aevxá, ro 6€ xo| — | 
s [—]åpuvá, ralradró- 5-6 — — v we lamb, and let the priest [take (?)] the cow hide — 
€ Botar ó tapel vs — ] 
[—] «piov: ron AAC- 7-8 — aram. To Helios a male sheep — 
ot oliv épaev[a — | 
{—Ja rz ó€ vapÜvg- — 9-10 — the additional sacrifices, as neighbors (2) — 
IO aT! d mepifod — J 
[—]re 7rpéws «^ ap- 
pdv, Tov 6^ 4AAo[ v — | 
| —] pedaeveacal v 


«ai TUpO ¿a| — | 


11-12 — three and a ewe lamb, but of the others — 


13-14 — that holds a medimnos, and of cheese — 


3 ols BéAewi: the same expression in G3.3 but with a single iota; cf. olw époeva in line 8. 

4 «df div: H, who cites a gloss in Hesychius: «oov. axüAov 7 Óépua mpoflárou x«pis 
ouparos. Probata refers to sheep and goats, and we would expect a sheep's hide to be 
mentioned here (cf. botan in line 6). Alternatively, H suggests «o[|Aofóv (*maimed") 


followed by a prohibition against sacrificing imperfect victims. 


G66. 667 441 


s qhu: for the double consonant (cf. dyvdy in 11-12), sec Bile (8. 

6 EVs proposed supplement tape ùs Aaffé ro is deemed very likely by Ci, but other verbs or 
morc complex constructions are possible. 

9—10 The text is very uncertain: rà òè could be rade, af could be o£, and mepi£oi| could be a 
form of zep(Fod kos, or the verb mepiFoil Kev, OF two words- -mepi Fat] kevov. Bile (p.c.) 
observes that Cretan uses amphi instead of peri for ‘around’, but peri might nevertheless 
mean ‘around’ as a preverb in periotkot. 

11 piws: masc. aec. pl. of rpées; Bile 217. 


14 The last letter could also be an omicron. 


The text is a list of animals to be sacrificed to Zeus, Helios, and probably other 
gods. It should be compared to Gs. No dates are mentioned here, however, 
though these could have come elsewhere in the inscription. And a priest is 
assigned some part of the sacrifice, apparently a hide (5-6), and perhaps also the 
commodities in 13—14, which were not normally part of a sacrifice. 

1 The letters in this line are slightly smaller than in the rest of the text and also 
appear to be less strictly linear than the remaining lines, suggesting that the mason 
may have had to work around rough spots on the stone. It is also possible this 
invocation was inscribed after the rest of the text. 

2 An epithet for Zeus probably followed. 

3 A female sheep is sacrificed to Hera in G3.3; perhaps here too. 

4 For possible restorations of the end of this line, see note above. 

7 G (following H) suggests the ram may have been sacrificed to Hermes. 

10 Larsen 1936: 12-13 sees a reference to perioeci (‘those living around’, i.e. a 
subordinate population living on the land akin to the helots in Sparta), but the 
letters are open to other restorations (see above); see Guarducci 1936: 358 n. 4. 


G66. ¢.500-450? 
A tiny piece of stone with parts of five lines. 


y [— Iloreódow [—] 3 — to Poseidon — 


If correctly supplemented, this would be the first mention of Poseidon at Gortyn, 
though he is mentioned in As+6. 


G67. c.500—-45$0? 


A rectangular stele broken off diagonally at the top. Parts of five lines of wriung 
(and traces of a sixth above line 1) are visible; the stone is empty below line s. 


t [~] ] 


p e eee 

3 | — la: TAV àe[— | 

4 |— ]«as ra to| —1 

S [— y |vrauxós [—] — of a woman — 
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G68. c.soo—4so2 


A small piece with about five letters from each of three lines. 
1 [—]: l'oprv| r —] == Gortvn[— ] 

2 [—Jë@a ref —] 

3 [— he row [—] 

| o]: Poprp[ vio Cf. Géa 2. 

1. “The Gortynians’ is a possible restoration. 

G69. ¢.500-450? 

Parts of four lines on a small block. 


2 {—] b€vdp| « Ja t[—] 2 — trees — 
3 {—] adAat . [—] 3 — otherwise (?) 
4 [— za]» ðaioļw —] 4 — the division (of property) — 


G72-140 


These texts are generally dated to the second half of the fifth century (see Introd. to 
G41—140). They are distinguished from G41—71 by the lettering, including the fact that 
rta, and koppa arc no longer used. Bile (2012: 9) suggests that the reduced number of 
letters represents a conscious archaizing, intended to suggest that these laws are infused 
with ancient values. But the change from G41—71 is minimal, for koppa occurs only once 
in that group (in one of the earliest laws) and epsilon replaces eta in a number of texts (see 
above on Ga41—71).777 If archaizing was the goal, moreover, one would expect to find 
cta and koppa, as well as zeta, which are all used in G1~40. Thus, it seems more likely that 
the Code and later inscriptions continue a trend toward simplification of the alphabet 
that is evident much earlier at Gortyn (21 letters in Gr-40, 20 in G41—71, and 18 in 
G72-140). 


G72. (Willetts 1967) The Gortyn Code. ¢.450? 


The Gortyn Code *" is inscribed in twelve columns boustrophedon with the top 
line of each column reading nght to left on a slightly curved wall, which was probably 
constructed in order to display this law and others (see below ); contrast the earliest 
texts which certainly, and the ‘Little Code’ (G41) which probably, were inscribed on 
walls that were already part of a building. It is often thought that the wall with 
this inscription formed part of an enclosed building because there is an open space 


d x Jefiery 1995: 1& n. 1. 

YA Gyrn net a code m the modern sense of a complete, systematically organized text of all the laws of a 
tingle legal system, but it n commonly and appropriately - called a code in the sense ofa large collection of 
laws ciering a range of diflereim tunes (see van Efienterre and van Eflenterre 2000). 


(71 $45 


or ‘window? at the top of column 12. But there may originally have been a stone in 
this space, with or without text. G plausibly suggests that the wall was part of a 
roofed portico, in part because the good condition of the letters suggests the 
inscription was sheltered. The wall currently stands on site in a covered portico. 

One block of the Code from the top of column 11 was discovered by Thenon in 
1857, who purchased it for the Louvre, where it can now be scen (Thenon 1863). 
A second, damaged block with the tops of columns 8-10 was discovered in 1879 by 
Haussoullier built into a house in Agii Deka ( Haussoullier 1880, see G p. 126, with 
photo p. 138); it is currently in the Heraklion Museum and a replica has been 
inserted in the inscribed wall at the site. And a broken stone with the bottom line 
and a half of column i1 was read bv Halbherr, discovered in 1900 (see G p. 149; we 
can find no other information about this stone). 

The more than thirty stones that make up the Code also contain pairs of letters 
of a later date representing numbers that recorded the position of each stone in 
the inscription so that thev could be correctly reassembled in the Roman period 
(perhaps in the late first century BcE). Willetts 1967: 35 has a convenient chart of 
these numbers, but note the corrections of Keyser 1987. 

Several other inscribed blocks found in the vicinity (G51, G73, G75, G76, G77, 
IC 4.144, IC 4.152) have the same slight curvature as G72; four of these blocks 
(G73, G75, G76, G77) also have similar writing as G72, and where enough is 
preserved, we can see that they are organized in columns of roughly similar width. 
One of these (G73, 4.v.), moreover, also has an identification number (number 41) 
similar to those in G72. This indicates that the wall which currently contains only 
G72 originally extended for some distance further to the left and contained much 
other legislation besides G72. G (IC 4, p. 124) estimates that either approximately eight 
or approximately 20 columns of text may have intervened between G72 and G73. 

Because of its length, we present the text in sections. These largely tollow the 
divisions noted in Gagarin 1982, which are based primarily on asyndeton," 
though we have combined some of the shorter sections and divided some of the 
longer ones. For each section we give the number or numbers for the treatment of 
the text in VER and K. Both of these often divide their presentations of the Code 
differently and sometimes group together different parts of the Code that in their 
view treat the same subject. This method has the advantage of making it easier to 
study several provisions concerning a specific matter all together, but we do not 
tollow this practice because it obscures the organization given to the Code by the 
Gortvnian legislator or legislators. 

The main visual indication of the organization of the Code is the frequent 
presence of blank spaces (vac.) between sentences. These usually occupy 


Ov . , . š : 
V. Awndeton is when a new sentence begins without a connecting particle; we Introd. 313. 
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about the same amount of space as a single letter, sometimes a bit more; we note 
anv gaps that are significantly longer. Some of these gaps still show traces of red 
paint (as do some of the letters); with one exception (5.17), we do not note these 
because it is verv likely that designs painted in red originally filled all the gaps, 
but that most of the paint has worn off. Thus a gap with a painted sign has no 
more significance than an unpainted gap, since the latter was almost certainly 
painted originally. On the other hand, we do note the few signs that are carved 
in stone. 

The tendencv to end a column with a complete word, which we noted in G41, 
is evident here, where in 9 of the first 11 columns the mason ends the last line with 
a complete word, even if this means leaving a significant space at the end of the line 
(see e.g. G72.7.55). The two columns which end in the middle of a word (4 and 6) 
both end a little above the bottom of the stone. The mason may have thought he 
could squeeze one more line below and so did not bother to break off after the last 
complete word in the bottom line, but then decided that there was not enough 
space for another line after ail. 

Manv difficult questions arise concerning the origin and enactment of these 
laws. for which no certain answers can be given. Are they all earlier laws that were 
later brought together and ‘published’ as a single document? We know that topics 
such as the heiress were treated in earlier texts (G44) but there is no evidence that 
any earlier law was copied directly into the Code. Undoubtedly, the Code drew 
on earlier laws and customs, such as the prionty of direct descendants in inherit- 
ance, but it ts more likely that the many details concerning inheritance and other 
subjects, some of them addressing very unlikely circumstances, were elaborated as 
part of a single later enactment. Bile is quite certain that the Code is ‘the 
expression of a complex social crisis’ (2012: rs); this is not impossible, but it is 
just as easily understood as a legal reform, collecting and synthesizing previous 
legislation, which includes some changes from existing rules but also much 
continuity. 

Davies (1996: 54) suggests that G72 and other inscriptions with more than one 
law (such as G41) represent the work of a group of magistrates during their term 
of office;* but the enormous range of texts, with the large majority having just 
one law, a few having two to four laws, one with perhaps ten or twelve, and then 
the Code indicates that the larger texts must have been the result of a conscious 
act of legislation. Furthermore, the skillful organization of certain sections of the 
Code, such as 1.2-2.2 On ownership and 10.33-11.23 on adoption, point, in our 


410 «y ach of them.. is the document issucd by (let us say) the relevant magistrates at the end of their 
period of office seting out the changes in the law which they proposed/instugated/proclaimmed /approved 


during their period of office’. 
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view, to a single legislator as the primary author of the Code (sec further Gagarin 
20084: 145-75). 

The edition of Willetts 1967, with introduction, translation, and commentary, is 
very useful, especially on matters of dialect (on which we therefore provide less 
information for G72). Willetts’ view that the society regulated by the Code can be 
placed in a quasi-Marxist evolutionary schema is now universally rejected (see 
Wolff 1968; Meyer-Laurin 1969), but his vast knowledge of Crete and Cretan 
society make his conclusions always worth consideration 41! 
The following subjects are treated in the Code: 


1.172.2— Ownership of Persons 

2.2-45—Sexual Offenses 

2.4$—3.16— Divorce 

3.17—40— Disposition of Property after the Death of a Spouse 
3.40-4— Separation of Serfs 

3.44—4.23— Children Born to Unmarried Women 
4.23-48— Distribution of an Estate 

4.48—5.9— Gifts to a Daughter 

$.9—54— Inheritance and the Division of the Estate 
6.1-2—Gifts to a Daughter 

6.2—46— Misuse of Others’ Property 

6.46—5 s— Ransom 

6.55—7.10— Children of Mixed Marriages 
7.10-15—Liability for Wrongs Done by a Slave 
7.15-8.20—Marriage of an Heiress 

8.20-36—Married or Widowed Heiresses 

8.36—-9.1—More on Heiresses 

9.1-24— Management of an Heiress's Property 

9.24-40— Litigation Concerning Property of the Deceased 
9.40-3—Liability of a Son 

9.43-10.1— Commercial Ventures Abroad 

10.1-25—Gilts to Women 

10.25—32— Acquisition of Slaves 

10.33—11.23—Àdoption 

11.24—5—AÀmendment to 1.1—2.2 on Seizure before Trial 
11.26-31— The Judicial Decision 

11.31-4s— Supplement to 9.24—40 on Obligations of the Deceased 
11.46—55—Amendmient to 2.45-3.16 on Divorce 


401 í I , UD 
Our comments about dialectal forms or Attic equivalents of words will be less extensive in G73 than 


for other laws, because Willetts’ commentary is in general good on these matters. 
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12.1-5—Amendment to 10.14-25 on Gifts to Women 
12.6-19—Amendment to 8.42-55 on Heiresses who are Children 


1.122.2 —OWNERSHIP OF PERSONS (VER I.6, K 163, BLASS #4991) 


This large section of laws regulates claims concerning ownership of a person in 
cases where there is a disputc about whether the person is slave or free, or to 
whom a slave belongs. There is a short (and controversial) addendum to this 
section in 11.24-5. There may perhaps have been earlier legislation on this topic at 


Gortyn; see on Gis5fz. 
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Gods. 

Whoever is going to dispute concerning a 
free person or à slave is not to seize him 
before trial. If he does seize him, let (the 
judge) rule that he pay ten staters for a free 
person and five for a slave because he seized 
him, and let him rule that he release him 
within three days. And if he does not release 
him, let him rule that he pav a stater for a 
free person and a drachma for a slave for 
each day until he releases him. And the 
judge is to swear an oath and decide about 
the amount of time. rac. If he should deny 
he seized him, the judge is to swear an oath 
and decide, unless a witness should testify. If 
one party contends that he is a free person 
and the other that he is a slave, whichever 
ones testify that he is a free person are to 
prevail. And if they contend about à slave, 
each affirming that he is his, if a witness testi- 
fies, (the judge) is to rule according to the 
witness; but if they tesnfy either for both sides 
or for neither, the judge is to swear an oath 
and decide. When the person in possession (of 
the disputed person) loses the case, hc is to 
release the free person within five days and 
return the slave into the hands (of the proper 
owner). And if he does not release or return 
him, let (the judge) rule that (the successful 
party) win, in the case of a free person fifty 
staters and a stater for cach day until he 
releases him, and in the case of a slave ten 
staters and a drachma for cach day until he 
returns him into the hands (of the proper 
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owner). And when the judge has ruled, after 
a year (the winner) is to exact a triple fine or 
less, but not more. And the judge is to swear 
an oath and decide about the amount of time, 
And if the slave concerning whom (a litigant) 
has lost the case takes refuge in a temple, (the 
loser) will summon (the winner) in the pres- 
ence of two free adult witnesses, and either he 
himself or another for him will point him out 
at the temple where he is taking refuge. But if 
he does not summon him or point him out, 
let him pay what is written; and if he should 
not give him back even in a year, he will pay 
the simple fines. vac. And if he (the disputed 
person?) dies while the case is being tried, hc 
will pay the simple value. vac. If a kosmos 
seizes (someone) or another (seizes 
someone) belonging to a kosmos, it will be 
tried after he leaves office, and if the person in 
possession loses, he is to pay what is written 
trom the day (he seized him). vac. There is to 
be immunity for one who seizes a person 
(Col. 1) who has lost a case or has indentured 
himself. vac. 


1 The initial theta of eoi is one letter space to the right of the rest of the column, an 


additional sign that this is an extra-textual invocation. 

4-5 76 éAevOÓépo: "The genitive is often used loosely, especially at the beginning of a 
construction, to state the subject of a remark', Smvth 1956: $1381, who classifies this as 
a ‘genitive of connection’; W sometimes calls it a ‘genitive of reference’. It is very 


common in the Code and other laws. 


6 ore ayer: following Blass and others, W, VER, read ri (= od twos, see Dialect 18) dye: and 
translate ‘for a slave of whomsoever he does seize’. We follow G, Kin reading oe. 


12 dvvotro: pres. opt. ard. sing. (from Att. apyéouar, see Dialect 3, 9). 

14 dmomorécoc Whenever the context is explicit, as here, apoponen always refers to the 
testimony of a witness, and this is also almost certainly its meaning in all other cases. 
The simple verb, ponen, is used of litigants (1.19 below, ete.). 

16 Kaprovars: lit. ‘stronger’, a comparative form (cf. xaprepos, 4.24—5 below); see Bile 181, 


287, and Dialect 4. 
There is a gap of about two letters at the end of the line even though there is no break in che 
sense. The mason may have mistakenly thought the sentence ended here and inserted a rac. 
1? €, G say there is only room to restore [ó770o |t (those who’), After examining the stone, 
we conclude that there is probably room for five letters, though it would be a tight ht, 
and thus, following Blass, W, and VER, we restore [repo ]c (Whichever of two parties’), 
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which makes better sense (see W ad loc.). The width of letters at Gortyn generally varies 
widelv depending on the specific letter, but there is also some variation in the width of 
the same letters in different places and the spacing between them. 

19 nor(orres: the simple verb ponen refers to assertions made bv litigants; see on apoponen 
(1.14). 

“ov is the possessive pronoun, = Att. ov (éor); see W. 

24 é: ‘when’; see on 6.1 below. 

16 éiavzóc "in one vear'. With most editors we understand this as one vear after the judge’s 
ruling. VER argue that it means ‘at the end of the current year’, but this would mean a 
different fine for the same offense depending on when during the year the case was tried. 

40-1 6 xa rixae: "with regard to whom he has been deteated’—for the genitive, see on 1.4 
above. Cf. G80.9 (al àé «a r| ix fader rår £vexipor). 

43 After vad: the rough surface of the stone causes a gap in the text of approximately two 
letters here and also in line 44 (after mp). 
xar(ajazace:: the mason mistakenly wrote #ota instead of alpha. 

$2—3 € koopsorros GAdos: lit. ‘or another person (seizes) a kosmos (slave). This use of the 
genitive bosmiontos—'of a kosmos = ‘someone of (or belonging to) a kosmos—is not 
uncommon in the Code; cf. apetatro (2.5), dolo (2.27). 


This initial section is commonly analyzed as concerned with status disputes, on the 
one hand, and ownership disputes on the other (e.g. Thiir 2002), but it is more 
important to note that the legislator treats these as the same type of dispute, 
subject to the same procedural rules. The section is thus aimed at clanfying the 
procedures for resolving disputes where a claim to ownership is disputed, regard- 
less whether a dispute over status is also involved. The first, and therefore probably 
most important, rule is that no action to remove the person from his current 
owner is to be taken before a trial. 

The section is clearly and coherently organized to deal with several different 
aspects of these disputes (Gagarin 2008a: 159-62). It begins with the rule that one 
should not use force (or ‘self-help’) before taking a dispute to court, and provides 
penalties for violating this rule. It then provides procedural rules for deciding the 
dispute over status or ownership and for enforcing the decision. Finally, it addresses 
several special situations, including two exemptions to the prohibition of seizure. 

The decision to put this section first on the wall must mark its importance. 
The subject is not directly related to the central concerns of the Code 
(family, property, inheritance), but considerations of ownership (and status) 
have relevance for many different parts of the Code, and the procedures set 
forth in this section provide a kind of model that could be used in many different 
sorts of cases. Thus, although the opening sentence, strictly speaking, prohibits 
self-help by means of force only in cases of disputed ownership of persons, it may 
have been intended to apply implicitly to all disputes at Gortyn (with the excep- 
tions noted in 1.56-2.2). A general prohibition of this sort would also be implicit in 
the act of writing such an extensive piece of legislation, which in itself would 
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convey the message that members of the community were expected to submit 
their disputes to the judicial process that is elaborated in these laws rather than 
resorting to selt-help. 

2 The simple duality free /slave (elentheros/doulos) is fundamental at Gortyn and 
this entire section is structured in these terms. Two more status categories will be 
introduced in 2.2-7, wotkeus ('serf") and apetairos (it. ‘out of the Peraireia? ). The 
apetairos is commonly agreed to be free, though he is contrasted with the 
elentheros in 2.2—5 (see further on 2.5). Some critics think the woikens was a 
descendant of the native inhabitants who remained on the land in a servile status, 
rather like the Spartan helots, and who formed a status category distinct from dolot 
(douloi), who were chattel slaves (cf. Math 2003a: 175-6), but there is no good 
evidence for this. Some, however, think woikeus is essentially synonymous with 
dolos. The rules in this section imply that the only status that would be disputed, 
and thus the only status that was legally significant, was elestheros or dolos, though 
this does not mean dolos and wozkeus are synonymous. For further discussion, see 
Introd. 5A7; Gagarin 20104. 

2—3 Rosén 1982 argues that the first sentence should be understood ‘whoever is 
going to contend against a free person or a slave is not to seize him betore trial. 
For criticism of Rosén's views, see Mafh 1983: 3-99 (also Math 1997c: 17-20), and 
Gagarin 1988, 1995. Rosén's argument is marred by his tendency to assimilate 
Gortynian procedures to those known from Athens. Van Effenterre at first ( 1983) 
accepted Rosén's view but he later returned to the traditional view (VER IL 6, 
p. 47). For an Athenian case where à person's status as free or slave is disputed, see 
Lysias 23.9711. 

4 ‘Let (the judge) rule’: the Code maintains a consistent distincuon berween a 
ruling prescribed by law (dzkadden, or here katadikadden) and a decision arrived 
at by the judge himself (krinen), where he is required to swear an oath betore 
deciding. Karadikbadden (1.4, 1.8, 1.35—6) differs from the simple verb dikadden in 
that it is always used of a ruling that states a punishment specified bv law. See 
below 11.26-31 with notes; Introd. 10101; Gagarin zoiob. 

4-6 The fines specified here are twice as much for a free person as tor a slave, and 
the same proportion (with some variations) is generally tound elsewhere in the 
Code. 

8—10 A stater is worth two drachmas. 

11-12. "The judge is to swear an oath and decide’: according to the rule in 
11.26—31 below, this is the default method ot judging, to be used whenever the law 
does not specify in writing that the judge must rule in à certain way. 

14 ‘Unless a witness should testify’ implies that it there is a witness, the judge 
should rule according to the witness (as in 1.18724 below). The witness would 
probably testify that he saw the accused seize the person, though he might testitv 
that the person allegedly seized came of his own volition, This kind of ‘accidental 
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wimess, who just happens to have knowledge of the case, should be distinguished 
trom a ‘formal’ witness, who is present by request at a significant event and can 
later testify to that event in court. The law usually attaches certain requirements to 
formal witnesses, that thev must be a certain number, age, or status (or some 
combination of these), but this is not so for accidental witnesses. See further 
Introd. 10D3; Gagarin 1989, 2010b. 

15-49 This long section provides for the tral of the original dispute over 
ownership (15-24), specifies a course of action if the current possessor loses the 
case (24-39), and adds an exemption from punishment for one year if the slave in 
question takes refuge in a temple (39-49). 

15-24 Like others before him, Maff 1997c: 21-4 observes similarities between 
the procedure in these lines and the Athenian diadtkasia, a special procedure used 
primarilv in inheritance disputes where there are several claimants, rather than a 
plaintiff and defendant. Koerner argues that the process in 15-18 is a diadikasia 
but that in 18-24 is delictual. But there is no indication in any of the laws at Gortyn 
that the Gortynians recognized such a distinction, and the procedural termin- 
ologv used here is exactly the same as that used elsewhere in the Code for delictual 
disputes between two parties; sce Thür 2003: 85-91, and the further remarks in 
Maffi 2011. 

15-18 ‘Whichever ones’ (for the reading, see above). Since apoponen refers to 
the tesumony of witnesses (n. ad 1.14), ‘whichever ones’ must mean ‘whichever 
witnesses’. The law thus asserts the important pnnciple that in a dispute over 
whether someone is free or slave, the law favors free status. A simple assertion of 
free status is not sufficient, however; witnesses must also testify to this point and 
they may not be automatically decisive (see next note). Athenian law seems to 
have followed the same pninciple, judging from Lysias 23.9-11. Some editors 
(VER, K) introduce the idea of an oath here and liken this case to those where 
someone is orkioteros, but as Martini observes (1999: 388 with n. 23), there is no 
mention (or even hint) of an oath here. 

16 ‘Are to prevail’: lit. ‘are to be stronger’. Most editors (G, W, K, VER) 
understand kartonans to mean that these witnesses will prevail—i.e. will win the 
case— though G translates ‘potiores’ ). But if this was the legislator’s intent, he could 
easily have made this clear by writing, e.g. ‘if one party contends that he is free and a 
witness testifies, the judge is to rule according to the witness’; or ‘the party con- 
tending that he is free is to win the case, if a witness testifies’. The plural ‘witnesses’, 
moreover, implies that there might be several witnesses on each side, in which case 
the Jaw would have to specify whether a single witness declaring the person free 
would prevail over several witnesses on the other side, or whether an equal or 
greater number was needed (so Math 1983: 79). It seems likely, therefore, that the 
expression means that the testimony of any witness testifying that the person is 
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tree, should be given more weight than opposing testimony but would not auto- 
matically prevail (sce Gagarin 1989: 39-40). 

23 ‘Or for neither’: i.c. there is no witness for either side. 

24—35 The daily fines for non-compliance are referred to as *astreintes! in French 
law. Pelloso 2009-10: 101 compares ‘contempt of court’ in common law; his long 
article reviews much of the earlier scholarship on this section. 

35-8 Ta tritra (37) also occurs in G43AÀbo- 10, where we argue that it most 
likely means ‘triple’. The same is true here: most editors (see above), perhaps 
influenced by the addition of ‘or less’, think the fine is reduced to one-third (or 
perhaps two-thirds) after a year; but this would encourage someone who was 
delinquent not to pav the fine until a vear had passed. [n view of the evident 
difhculty so many cities faced in enforcing verdicts at this time, this seems unlikely. 
Thus, £a tritra more likely means that the fines are tripled, but the recipient may, if 
he wishes, accept less than this. 

39-49 In cases where a slave who is to be returned to the true owner takes refuge 
in a temple, the law balances the interest of the (illegitimate) possessor, who for a 
year is not liable for the slave's act as long as he follows proper procedure, and the 
true owner's legitimate claim to have his slave or receive adequate compensation. 
But if the slave is still not returned to the owner after a year, then he must be paid 
‘the simple values’ (see below). Cf. the rule in G41.4.6-10, where the fugitive serf 
who takes refuge in a temple does not have to be returned within a year. 

41-2 The requirement that formal witnesses (see above on 1.14) must be 
two in number, free, and adult (dromeus) is imposed in two other laws concerning 
family property (G72.3.17-24, 5.53—4). In cases where there is no such restriction, 
it is possible that women, children, and even perhaps those who were not tree could 
testify (so Maffi 2003a: 163—7, though he rejects the possibility of slave witnesses). 

45-6 ‘What is written’ is the common way of cross-referencing at Gortyn in the 
fifth century. Rarely is there any explicit indication where these other rules are 
written, but in many cases (as here) the reference is easy to determine. Here ‘what 
is written” clearly refers to the fine for not returning a slave in 1.27-35. The 
provisions in 39—46 allow someone to avoid a fine if the slave has taken refuge in 
a temple, but he must demonstrate this. 

46-9 The relation of this sentence to what precedes is complex: 24-39 require 
the losing party in a suit to return a slave or release a free person and sets fines tor 
not doing so, fines that triple after one year; 39-46 exempt the losing party in case 
the slave in question takes refuge in a temple, provided this asylum is properly 
demonstrated; 46-9 then reveal that this exemption only lasts for one year; after 
that, if the slave is not returned, the losing party must pav ‘the simple fines’. The 
plural here designates the initial fine of ten staters plus the drachma per dav 
specified in 1.32—4, and the fines are simple, not triple (as in 35-8 after a year-long 
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delay) because the year-long delav is allowed when the slave cannot be returned 
because he has taken retuge in a temple. 

49-2.» The rac. in 49 marks the beginning of the last part of this section, which 
contains three provisions addressing special situations: where a disputed person 
dies during the trial (49-51), where one of the litigants is kosmos (51-5), and where 
seizure may be made with impunity (1.56—2.2). 

49-51 The meaning of this highly elliptical provision depends on who is the 
unexpressed subject of "he dies’. We agree with most editors (including G, K, 
VER) in understanding the clause as a continuation of 39-49, with the subject 
being the slave who is the subject of the dispute. W argues that the subject is rather 
‘the deteated party’, and that his heirs would then pay the simple fine, without any 
additional fines for delay; but it goes without saying that the heirs are responsible 
for the debts of the deceased and would take the place of a litigant who died 
during the trial. 

$1—$ As in Ga41.4.1o0-14, the law sensibly protects a kosmos from becoming 
involved in litigation over a private matter while he is kosmos, but once his term 

has ended, anv fines he must pav or receive are calculated retroactively from the 
time of the offense.*!? 

$2—3 ‘Or another (seizes someone) belonging to a kosmos (lit. ‘of a kosmos). 
Though elliptical, the Greek is clear (see note above). The provision applies to any 
suit involving illegal seizure in which a kosmos is either plaintiff or defendant (so 

G, K, VER, and most others). Math 1983: 79-80 argues that this interpretation 
would result in an imbalance between the first alternative, which would apply to a 
kosmos who seizes either a free person or someone else’s slave, whereas the second 
would apply only to the seizure of the slave of a kosmos (seizing a free person ‘ofa 
kosmos makes no sense). He therefore understands the expression to mean ‘or 
another on behalf of a kosmos (so too Bücheler-Zitelmann; Kohler—Ziebarth). 
But since the purpose of the provision is evidently to free a kosmos from involve- 
ment in a legal affair while he is kosmos, then the imbalance is irrelevant, since the 
same reasoning would not hold for cases involving someone acting on behalf of a 
kosmos. Math later (2003b: 37-41) adds a second argument, that the majority 
interpretation would leave the kosmos with less protection than an ordinary citizen 
if someone seized a slave of his. But we must assume that the first procedure 
stipulated in this section—that someone who seizes another before trial must 
immediately give him up—is still in effect (if it is not, then Maffi's interpretation 


354 |p Clinton v Jones, $25 U.S. 681 (1997), the US. Supreme Court decided to allow a civil suit to be 
brought against then President Clinton by Paula Jones, following the principle that a sitting President has 
no immunity from cvil suits against him for acts committed before taking office and unrelated to the office. 
The Court might have done better to follow the Gortynian example, since the ensuing impeachment 


significantly distracted the President and Congress from the nation's more pressing, needs. 
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would give the kosmos free rein to seize other people's slaves and keep them during 
his term of office); it is only the second procedurc-- the determination of whose 
slave it is—that would be delayed until after the kosmoss term in office; Math's 
view is rejected by Thür (2003: 89, with n. i0) and Chaniotis (SEG $3.941). 
$6-2.2 Two exceptions to the prohibition on seizure are when the seized person 
has lost a judgment (in any case, not just a case of illegal scizure-—Matli i983: 
81—3) or he is a free person pledged into temporary servitude (not a slave, who 
would have a permanent master). The first exception probably allows seizure only 
by the person who won the judgment and only in case the losing party does not 
fulfill the terms of the judgment; he would probably be scized and held for ransom 
until he pays, though Kristensen 2004: 76 suggests that he would become a 
katakeimenos. The second exception probably allows only the person to whom 
the seized person is pledged to seize him. 


$6-1.1 For the kataketmenos—iit. ‘one who has put himself (or has been put) 
under the control of another'—see G41.5-6 with notes. 


2.2-45--SEXUAL OFFENSES (VER IL8i, K 164) 


This section addresses four kinds of sexual offenses ranging from rape to adultery. 
This is the only part of the Code that contains a gradation of successive offenses 
and their punishments of the sort that are common in many premodern law codes. 
at ka Tov éÀeUBepov € If someone rapes a free man or woman, 
he will pay a hundred staters. It (some- 
one rapes) an apetairos, (he will pay) 
ten. If a slave (rapes) a free man or 
woman, he will pay double. It a tree 
man (rapes) a male or female sert, (he 
will pay) five drachmas. And if a serf 
(rapes) a male or female sert, fivc staters. 
vac. If someone should subdue bv torce 
a household slave woman, he will pay 
two staters; but if she has already had 
intercourse, (he will pay) one obol 
during the day, but if at night, two 
obols. And the slave woman is to be the 
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her, he will pay ten staters, it a witness 
should testitv. vac. If someone is caught 
committing adultery with a tree woman 
in her father's or brother's or hus- 


band's house, he will pav a hundred 
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staters, And if in someone else^s house, 
fiftv. And if (he is caught committing 
adultery) with the woman of an ape- 
tatros, (he will pav) ten. And if a slave 
with a free woman, (he will pav) 
double. rac. And if à slave with a slaves 
(woman), five (staters). Let (the captor) 
declare before three witnesses to the 
relatives of the one who is caught that 
he is to be ransomed within five days; 
rac. and to the master of a slave before 
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two Witnesses; vac. and if he is not ran- 


somed, he is to be in the hands of his 
captors to be treated as they wish. vac. 
But if he affirms that he was tricked, the 
captor is to swear, in a case of fifty 
staters or more, with four others, each 
calling down curses upon himself, and 
for an apetairos with two others, and for 
a serf the master and one other (are to 
swear) that he took him in adultery, not 
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$ anetaipo: "[someone] of an apetairos ; so G, K and others. For this elliptical use of the 

geniuve, see above on 1.52-3, and below note on 24-5. Because in all the other 

provisions on rape (2-10) both male and female victims are explicitly mentioned, the 

ellipsis probably does not restrict the class of victims to dependents (i.e. women and 

children) but includes adult male apetairoi. W and VER understand apeta:ro as a 

genitive of connection (‘as regards'—Smyth 1956: $1381, ‘of the matter or person 

involved’—Willetts), which is possible here, but not in 1.52—3 (kosmiontos) or 2.27 (dolo). 

14—1$ vutti: Att. vu«ri (Dialect 9). 

15 ópxioTépav: the original function of the ending -repos was to mark opposition, not 
comparison. Sommerstein 2013: 65 n. 22 compares Homeric 0gAvrépg, Which means not 
‘more female’ but ‘female’ as opposed to male (see Chantraine 1948: 257, with further 
examples). Thus ċpriórepos does not mean that both parties swear oaths but the oath of 
one carries more weight than the oath of the other (so Bile 287); rather, the person who 
is ópxiorepos is allowed to swear and his or her oath will be decisive. 

17-18 émumeperac oimev ükevovros «aóeora: G, W, VER, etal. correctly understand 
émimepeérai aS Att. émareiparai (‘attempt’); akevovros probably means ‘watching over’ 
(in line with the Hesychian gloss desee 77pe(). Maffi 1984-5 reads émaéperac and takes 
this as Att. émipépytar (‘respond’) and axeúovros as Att. akovovros (‘listening to’), 
meaning ‘it someone responds (in court) that he had intercourse when a relative listened 
(Le. agreed j'—1.c. the seducer claims he is acting with the complicity of the woman's 
relatives. Among the many obstacles to this interpretation is the fact that it is highly 
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doubttul that epipberonmut in the middle can mean ‘respond’, let alone "respond in 

court, for which several other terms are consistently used in the Cade, inehiding 

compounds Of molen (sec further Gagarin 1989: 4123, esp. D. 26; Math 1997€ 124 9 

and Matli p.c.). Epipherā (active) is sometimes used of presenting something in court 

(Math p.c.), but always with a direct object. Link 2004b. proposes that the genitive 

absolute axeóorros zañeora be understood as the subject: if somconc attempts to coerce 

à free woman while he, as her kadestas is protecting her! (p. 17); but this use of the 

genitive absolute is impossible. 

21 aiche = Attic atpyfy (subj.); sec Dialect 30. 
24-5 Tay TO ametaipo: Bile (2012: 43 n. 133) suggests that this periphrasis results from the 
absence of a feminine form of apetairos (a compound noun). But cf. 66Ao, ‘fa woman | of 

a slave’ in 27 and see above on dzeradpo (5). 

30-1 aAAveUDac = avaAveatlac (also in G72.2.34, 6.49750, 10.26—7); sec Dialect i2. 

40 Fiv avrò: ‘himself? (reflexive); sec Dialect 17. 

These provisions establish fines for specific instances of rape and adultery. 
Many potential cases are not mentioned, such as the rape of an apetairos by a 
slave (or vice versa). Presumably the judge used the fines that are specified as 
à guide for cases that are not mentioned. That fines were more severe in general 
for offenses against a free person than for offenses against a slave is implied by 
G41.6.4-8 

2-10 The provisions on rape all explicitly (or implicitly in the case of the 
apetairos) include male as well as female victims. The victims of the other sorts 
of violations are onlv female. 

2—7 In the first two provisions, where the object of rape is first a free person and 
then an apetairos, we must understand the unexpressed subject of kartei oipet to 
be a free person. When the subject changes to a dolos in 5-7, it is expressed. 

2 For the eleutheros, see above on 1.2. The four categories in this section 
(eleutheros, apetatros, woikeus, dolos) do not invalidate the basic duality of tree/ 
slave ( eleutberos/ doulos) established there. 

Normally (e.g. in col. 1), the masculine e/eutberos would comprehend both 
males and females, but sometimes (not surprisingly in connection with sexual 
offenses, but in other cases too) each gender is specified individually. 

3 Kartei oipen = ‘to have intercourse by force’. The difference between this and 
kartei damazen (‘subdue bv force’) in 11-16 may be that the latter refers to the 
owner who pressures a slave to have intercourse, though he does not necessarily 
use physical force. Davies (1996: 40) considers it a fault that the difference between 
these acts is not defined, but like much else in the Code, the specific application of 
the two expressions was probably clear to readers at the time even if it is obscure to 
us. Expressions relating to sexual conduct are particularly likely to develop local- 
ized (and often euphemistic, as here) variants. 

s An apetatros (Attic aphetairos) is literally a person apart from a betasreia, a 
civic group open to most (but apparently not all) tree male Gortynians (see further 
on 10.38; Introd. 6A). In the classical period apetairos occurs only in this section of 
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the Code and in G84.e (without context). An apetairosis probably a tree person, 
since in 27-45 below there are references to a master for a dolos and a workens but 
not for an apetairos. He is evidently not a full citizen ( po/ratas), but since we know 
next to nothing about the rights or obligations of citizens at Gortvn, this tells us 
little. Willetts 1967: 12-13 reviews various theories concerning who might have 
belonged to this class (for one suggestion, see below on 5.27). 
$-16 The laws regulating crimes against serfs and slaves raise many difficult 
questions: Do thev apply to all such offenses against a slave or a sert, or do certain 
offenses not count, such as those by the slave’s or serf’s master or by slaves or serfs 
belonging to the same master? Does the master or the slave/serf prosecute or 
detend the case? Who pays the fine and who receives it? For a full discussion, see 
Gagarin 20103. Here we note only that as these statutes are written, they seem to 
imply chat the slave/sert is the offender or the victim in each case. 

- ‘Double’ is understood by all commentators to mean double the fine of a tree 
person raping a free person, or two hundred staters; but Brixhe (cited by Bile p.c.) 
takes it as meaning double the fine mentioned in the immediately preceding 
clause, or twenty staters. On the one hand, two hundred staters might be more 
than a slave could be expected to pay or than a master should have to pay for an 
offense committed by his slave, though we do not know whether the slave or his 
master would be expected to pav these fines; on the other hand, one might expect a 
slave to be punished more severely than a free man for such a cnme. Syntactically, 
either interpretation is possible. But because a workeus pays double what a free man 
pavs for the rape of a workeus (2.7-10), the traditional view is probably correct. 

8 The ‘serf’ ( moikeus) is clearly not a free person, since he has a master, but there 
is much debate about just what this category was and what difference, if any, there 
was between a dolos and a wotkeus (cf. on 1.2 above). In this section, in particular, 
the terms appear to be legallv interchangeable, but that would not mean they are 
synonyms. See further Introd. 5A7 and Gagarin 20102. 

11-16 It is quite remarkable that so much space (7 of the 14 lines about rape) is 
devoted to the rape of a household slave woman (endothidian), though we must 
note that the fine for a virgin victim (two staters = four drachmas) is less than for 
the rape of a male or female mwoikeus (or presumably an ordinary dolos of either 
sex). Domestic female servants, whether slave or free, are commonly subject to 
sexual advances on the part of their masters, but rarely are they given special 
protection, as here. If the provision was intended to apply to the woman's master, 
it would be truly extraordinary, but it seems more likely that it was intended to 
applv onlv to others, and that the slave woman was protected so that her master 
could exercise his right to use her as he wished, whether that right was established 

in law or in custom. We may perhaps see here a Gortvnian version of the droit de 
Seigneur. 
11-12 For kartei damasaito, lit. ‘subdue by force’, see on 3 above. 
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ts Orkioteros (‘the onc who swears’) occurs twice more in the Cade (y 49 $e, 
4.677) and also in Gai.2.12, Gaalis, and G4gBy- 4. In the first three of these, 
witnesses and litigants together are allowed to swear. This may suggest that all 
witnesses may have sworn oaths. See Introd. 10D2, 10D3, and the discussion 1n 
Gagarin 2010b. The household slave woman is probably allowed to swear that she 
was a virgin before being raped (the question of whether she was raped would still 
have to be decided in court). The other facts she might swear to are whether or 
not she was raped and whether it was day or night; but it is hard to see why a slave 
woman would be allowed to swear decisively that she was raped when nonc of the 
other victims of sexual assault are given a similar opportunity, and the issue of 
night or day is likely to have been evident, not a matter of dispute. [n any case, it is 
striking that a slave woman is given preference over her free assailant in swearing 
an oath. 

16-20 It is not clear why attempted seduction is included in this group of 
offenses. Attempted acts are only rarely regulated in Greek law (or in any legal 
svstem). The only example at Athens might be the law against "intentional 
wounding’, if this in fact means ‘wounding with intent to kill”, i.c. attempted 
homicide; but even in this case an actual offense (wounding) must have occurred. 
Because the crime is only attempted intercourse, the fine is only one tenth as much 
as for adultery or rape. The woman in question is probably unmarried; it is possible 
that she is an ‘heiress’ and thus in need of special protection (see Gagarin 1989: 
41—3; also Bile 2012: 23), but the law does not specify this. The requirement that a 
witness testify suggests that false accusations of attempted seduction may have 
been a concern. 

17-18 ‘While a relative is watching over her’: this seems to suggest that any free 
woman being visited by a male non-relative would have a chaperone, but this 
practice may have been common only with unmarned women. Some scholars 
maintain that an institution of guardianship equivalent to the Athenian &yrzeia, in 
which virtually every woman has à &vrios (‘guardian’) who handles her affairs, also 
existed at Gortvn, but neither here nor anywhere else at Gortyn do we find the 
language of guardianship; see further Gagarin 2008b and Introd. 5B. 

18 kadesta: Bile 333-4 and others have argued that the epiballontes (sec on 
5.22—5) are the paternal relatives, and that kadestai are therefore maternal relatives. 
Sealey (1994: 58) argues, more plausibly in our view, that the two groups are 
‘relatives regarded from different aspects’: epiballontes are relatives with a claim to 
something by virtue of being relatives, whereas kadestai have obligations with 
respect to their relatives. See further Introd. 5C3. Kadestai are also mentioned in 
G72.3.50-1, 7.44, 8.14 below and G46Bi3- d. 

20-44 The laws on adulterv at Gortyn, unlike those of most other ancient 
societies (including Athens), do not punish a woman caught in adultery. Lacey 
(1968: 215, followed by Bile 2012: 44, 51) suggests that the placement of the 
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section on divorce immediately after the laws on adultery may indicate that 


adulte was the primary reason for divorce, and thus that divorce would be the 


expected response to adultery. 
20—4 The inclusion of the father's or brother's house together with the hus- 


band's indicates that "adulter? here includes intercourse. with an unmarried 
daughter or sister, not just with a married woman, but it is doubtful whether 
this sheds light on the much debated nature of moicheia in Athens (see Cantarella 
2005: 76-7). 

27-8 The fact that a slave is fined for committing adultery with “(the woman) of 
a slave’ implies that slaves could marry and such marriages had some of the same 
protections as tree marriages. See further Gagarin 20104. 

28-36 Although there is much we don’t know about the Athenian laws on 
adulterv, the normal treatment of adulterers at Athens appears to have been 
similar: thev could be held for ransom (though the ransom amount may have 
been negotiated rather than specified bv law, as here) and if the ransom was not 
paid, thev could be treated however their captor wished short of death. 

34-5 ‘In the hands of”: see on 4.37, and for temporary servitude 6.49—51. 

36-45 On the possibility of entrapment in Athenian law, cf. Dem. 59.64-6; 
Lysias 1.37—42. 

37 ‘Is to swear’. This is one of four decisive oaths in the Code (the others are at 
3.5—9, 9.38—9, 9.54; cf. G42B5; G47.16-26). By swearing, the accused will clear 
himself of the charge of entrapment; if he does not swear, he will in effect admit 


the charge. See further Gagarin 201 0b. 


2.45-3.16—DIVORCE (VER II.30, K 165-6) 


This section addresses the division of property between spouses in a divorce; 
additional rules concerning the woman's oath are given in 11.46-55. Note also 
the rules for the divorce of serf couples (3.40-4), and for children born after a 
divorce (3.44-4.17). Some of the issues in this section are treated more fully in 


Gagarin 2008b. 
K treats this passage as three separate texts: 2.45-3.1 (no. 165), 3.1—9, and 3.9-16 


(both no. 166). 


Ifa husband and wife are divorced, 
she is to have her own things, what- 
ever she had when she came to her 
husband, and half of the produce, if 
there is any from her own property, 
and half of what she has woven, 
whatever it is, and five staters if the 
husband is responsible tor the separ- 
ation; but if the husband affirms that 
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he is not responsible, the judge (Col. 
3) is to swear an oath aad decide, But 
if she should take away something else 
of her husband's, she will pay five 
staters and (return) the object that she 
carries away, and let her give back 
whatever she has stolen. But with 
regard to things she dentes, (the judge ) 
is to rule that the woman ts to take an 


av yuvaik amopnógat TAY Ap- oath of denial by Artemis, before (the 


u 1771 Tp An vkAatov TAP TAV statue of) the Archeress at Amyklaion, 
Toxatay, ort b€ tis K` ámopo- And whatever anyone may steal from 
1O odvoat TapéÀet, TérTe arar- her after she has sworn an oath of 

denial, he will pay five staters and the 


thing itself. vac. And if some other 


€pavs xaragTaGet Kal TÒ kp- 

€os auTOv. VAC. al 6é K aÀÀórrpi- 
os auvecadder, d€xa ar|ar |ê- person helps her remove (something), 
he will pay ten staters and twice the 
value of whatever the judge swears he 
helped remove. vac. 
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46-7 d:axpivovtac: the verb only occurs here in archaic and classical Crete. It apparently has 
the same meaning as the simple verb «píverat (3.41, 11.46). The form here is probably 
middle, ‘separate themselves from one another’ (cf. «pfe in 3.41), perhaps because it 
includes the possibility of separation by death (Bile p.c.). 

46 rà Fa aùrâs: the reflexive pronoun (also rov Fóv abrds xpeuárov, 49—50); see Dialect 17. 

47 are: Att. arva (see Dialect 18). 

ée; imperfect of eu. 

49 éuítvav: Att. nucov; see Dialect 32. 

$3—4 Kepevaros: ynpevw and related words normally refer to widowhood, but here it must 

refer to divorce, as also in 3.44-4.17 below. 

3.2—$ mépoi (dépot) indicates that the issue here is movable items. The difference between 

this and vapéA« (mapaipéc) in 4-5 is not clear. Maff 1988 takes «péos in 11-12 to be a 
debt (but see our note on 11-12): mapéAe in 10 would then designate the act of 
removing a debt. But it is not clear what this might mean or how it might be accom- 
plished. W, K and others more plausibly take zapéAe: as an act of secretly “filching’ 
something before or during the divorce, as opposed to openly carrying off something. 
See also Brixhe 1999: 79 n. 14. 

6 éxaoavvéaerac see on Ga41.3.15-16. 

L1—12 TO kpéos aurov: we follow most editors (but see Maffi 1988) in translating ‘the thing 

itself’, but since kreos may also mean ‘value’ (as in 14-15), the implication is probably 

that either the object itself can be returned or something of equal value. Contrast aston, 

‘the thing’, in 3.4 and s. 

13 cwveadó8e: (and 16 avreaadkaai) ate compounds of adrro (pack, provide’) and mean 

‘remove together with (someone). 
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16 Because there is a space of about half a letter at the end of this line, recent editors (G, W, 
VER, K) mark a rac. But the space at the end of, e.g., 3.14, where no gap is intended, is 
just as large. 


This section addresses the division of the propertv in a divorce. It savs nothing 
about the grounds for divorce, but it appears that divorce could be initiated. bv 
either spouse. The Code also savs nothing about children in a divorce, probably 
because they automatically remained with their father, though he may have been 
able to relinquish his right to them, as when a child is born after the divorce 
(3-44—52). The law also savs nothing about the husband's property, but presum- 
ablv he kept it. And in view ot the Code's concern for a woman's property against 
misuse bv her male relatives (6.9-31), we may probably assume that a woman was 
able to bring action against her husband if he took her property in a divorce. 

The rules here imply that upon marriage a woman normally moved to her 
husband's house, bringing with her her own property, which she had either 
received as inheritance or as a gift from her father. Many scholars speak of this 
property as a dowry, but this term is never used at Gortyn. Instead, a father’s gift is 
treated like her share of the inheritance (see on 4.48—-5.1). and a husband's or son's 
gift (see 10.14—17, 12.1-5) obviously cannot be a dowry but must become the 
woman's own property. The property is fully hers, so that in a divorce, she gets to 
keep it. 

Potenual litigation is envisioned at three points: whether the husband is to 
blame for the divorce (2.54-3.1); whether a woman took her husband's property 
(3.5-9); and what is the value of anything a third party helps the woman remove 
(3.12-16); presumably one could also contest whether the third party did in fact 
help her. In the first two instances, at least, the dispute must be between the 
husband and wife, and these two must have been the opposing litigants in court. 
This would be impossible in a system in which (as in Athens) a woman had to be 
represented in court by a male guardian (kyrios). The fact that the woman herself 
swears an oath (3.5-9) also shows conclusively that Gortynian women could 
participate fully in litigation. 

45-52 The law first establishes precisely what property the wife can keep; by 
implication, everything else is to go to the husband. The wording makes clear that 
she possesses her own property, and the fact that her property may yield produce 
( karpos) indicates that some of it may be land (but see below on 48-50). 

47 The simple verb eken (‘have’) always designates the ownership of property in 
what appears to be a fairly strong sense including possession and perhaps man- 
agement (Gagarin 2008b: 7); but in 1.24-$ o ekon is an owner whose ownership has 
been rejected by the court. 

48-50 The natural sense of karpos is ‘produce, fruit of the land’; those who deny 
that women could own land must assume a more general meaning such as ‘profit’ 
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(Brixhe 1999: 10172, relying on a third-century Bir text). But karpos must have its 
normal meaning ‘produce’ in 5.39740, and there is no good reason to deny this 
sense here or to deny that women could own land at Gortyn, although perhaps 
landownership among women was not common (note ‘if there is any’ in 49). See 
Math 1997b: 441. 

so Kremata (things, property’) here must include land, and the word may in 
fact normally designate real property, which was primarily land, as opposed to 
movable property (epipolaia kremata, 5.41), though there are some passages 
where it almost certainly includes both real and personal property (see esp. on 
4.37—8, 12.2; Introd. 7A). 

$2—3.1 Responsibility for a divorce might often be disputed, and in most cases 
the judge must have had to decide simply on the basis of each party's account. 

1—9 It is clear from this passage that any litigation would have been between the 
husband and his wife; she would not, as in Athens, need the help of a male relative. 

s—9 Disputes might concern whether the wife took something or whether it was 
hers. [t is remarkable that the wife alone is allowed to swear the decisive oath; 
presumably if she swore the oath, she kept what she had taken, but if she refused 
to swear, she had to return it to her husband and pay a fine of five staters. For other 
decisive oaths at Gortyn, see on 2.37 above, and for additional procedural rules 
concerning the woman's oath, see below 11.46-55. 

7-8 For Amyklaion, see Introd. 2C. A temple of Artemis was located near the 
coast west of Gortyn, near modern-day Kalamaki (Shaw 2006: 134-5 ). If this is the 
Amyklaion referred to here, then a woman would have had to travel c.20 km. in 
order to swear this oath, rather a long way for what may have been a relatively 
small amount of property. This may have been intended to ensure that she would 
not swear unless the property was trulv hers. 

15—16 It is unusual for the judge to swear to the amount that has been removed. 
Normally the law would simply say, ‘twice the value of whatever he helped 
remove’, 


3.17-40—DISPOSITION OF PROPERTY AFTER THE DEATH OF A SPOUSE (VER IL. 52-3, K 167) 


This section is not concerned with the regular process of inheritance (see 4.23-6.2 
below) but only with the surviving spouse's interest in the deceased spouse's 
property. 

VER treat 3.17-37 (11.32) separately from 3.3740 (IL.53). 


at avep anobaroi Tékva Kart- If a man should die leaving children, it his 

aÀuróv, ai Ka ÀAé à yura, ra Fa wife wishes, she is to marrv, keeping her 

avtas €xovoay onviehba- own things and whatever her husband 
20 t KATIK Ò aved 800 KATA TA ey- gives her according to what is written in 


pappévra drri nao rúpov 7p- the presence ot three adult tree witnesses; 
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but if she should take away anything of 
the children's, it is a matter for trial. rac, 
If he leaves her childless, she is to have 
her own things, and half of whatever she 
has woven, and she is to get a share of the 
produce of the house along with the 
heirs, and if her husband gives her any- 
thing as is written; but if she should take 
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vac. And if a wife should die childless, 
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property to her heirs and half of whatever 
she has woven and half of the produce, if 
there is any, trom her own things. If the 
husband or wite wish to give something 
for burial (?), (it should be) either cloth- 
ing or twelve staters or (something) of 
the value of twelve staters, but not more. 
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20 Kåre SEE On 2.47. 

26 dri: Att. odtivos (Dialect 18). 

kót: There appears to be a space after the tau, perhaps caused by some surface defect, but 
the top of the zota following this is quite clear. 

32 There is a clear gap for no apparent reason after aroĝávo: at the end of a conditional 
clause but in the middle of a sentence. Presumably this is a mason’s error. 

37 Komtotpa Occurs nowhere else in Cretan inscriptions. Elsewhere, it seems to mean 
payment for services rendered, perhaps to recover something (e.g. Aesch. Ag. 965); it 
may be denved from xo La ‘carry, convey’. The word is taken out of the conditional 
clause and put first, marking the subject matter of this provision, which is introduced 
with asyndeton but no gap. 

38 Fepa: this is the accusative form of a neuter noun (= Att. elpa, ecgaros), but elsewhere 
(5.40 below; G43Ab10-11; G75B3) we find the genitive Féuas, as if Feua were feminine. 


Asina divorce, the death of a spouse requires a separation of the husband's property 
from the wife’s. The law’s treatment of the two estates is essentially equal, the main 
difference being that the man's property is taken for granted whereas the woman's is 
specified in detail. But just as his property passes directly to his children upon his 
death, or to his other heirs if he dies childless, her property, which includes property 
she brought to the marnage and what she acquired while married, would similarly 
go to her children upon her death, or her other heirs if she dies childless. The 
relevant rules of inhentance arc in 5.9-28; cf. 4.23-48. The restrictions on gifts 
(cf. 4.48—5.1) and komistra (3.37- 40) are probably intended mainly to preserve as 
much of the estate as possible for the heirs. 
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This section first provides for the husband's death in two parts, when he has 
children and when he does not, the only difference being that in the first case 
things the widow has woven and produce from her property all go to the children. 
It then provides for the death of a wife without children. [Fa wite dies leaving 
children, her property will go to them (4.43-6, 6.31-46), and (it goes without 
saying) the husband will keep his property and may remarry. 

20-1 ‘Whatever her husband gives her according to what is written’: cf. 10.14-17 
below, where (assuming the supplement is correct; see note ad loc.) the gift is 
limited to one hundred staters. 

21—2 Cf. ‘two free adult witnesses’ in 1.4172 (with comm. ). 

23 ‘Anything of the children’s’: primarily their inheritance from their father. 

23—4 ‘It is a matter for trial (endtkon emen) is a common expression in the Code 
(but not in other Gortyn laws). It can be used personally (with a dative, c.g. 
7.14—15) or impersonally, as here. When used of something that happened betore 
(i.e. before the Code became law), it is always negative—that is, it indicates the 
non-retroactivity of a provision. The law apparently envisions the children (or a 
relative on their behalf) suing their mother to recover the property she had 
wrongly taken. 

24—31 The law here specifies what property a widow without children is to have 
but otherwise says nothing about what she is to do. In Athens she would return to 
her family (father or brother) together with her dowry, but since at Gortyn she has 
her own property, she may have been able to live on her own if she so desired. 

27 “The produce of the house’: Brixhe 1999: 103 notes the common opposition 
between property inside the house, overseen by women, and outside property 
(primarily land and livestock) managed by men. Here *the produce of the house" is 
presumably different from ‘the produce from her own things’ in 35-6 below (so 
VER). For karpos (‘produce’), see on 2.48-50. 

28, 33 The epiballontesare lit. ‘those who have a claim’ (see note on $.22—5). It is 
only found in G72, where it is used of two groups: heirs, who have a claim on the 
estate (as here), and prospective grooms or claimants, who have a claim to 
marriage with an heiress (7.28—9, etc.). For the difference between the epiballontes 
and the £adestai, sec on 2.18 above. 

37-40 are marked off by asyndeton (but no gap) and could be considered a 
separate section, but (like others) we think it likelv that it also regulates matters 
after the death of a spouse and so we present it as a continuation of the same 
subject. 

37 ‘Something for burial’: the meaning of komistra is debated. After reviewing 
the evidence, W translates ‘porterage’, that is, à payment intended to help the wite 
take away her possessions after her husband's death. But since a wite can give 
komistra to her husband, who will not be moving, this seems unlikely. We follow 
VER, who more plausibly connect it with the verb k&o»iizein in the sense of ‘carry 
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ott a corpse for bunal’ and understand it to refer to ‘funeral expenses’, which 
either spouse mav contribute, if they so wish. Matt too connects the payment with 
the deceased's funeral (1997a: 63-4), but sees it as intended to help clothe the 
corpse. Perhaps the term denotes specifically a cloth (sometimes a cloak) used to 


wrap the body. 


1.40-4—SEPARATION OF SERFS (VER H. ir. K 167) 


After treating the dissolution of a marnage of free persons by divorce or death, the 
Code now verv briefly regulates both sorts of dissolution of the marriage of a serf 


couple. 

Ita serf woman is separated from her 
serf husband either while he is living 
or bv his death, she is to have her 
own things, but if she should carry 
awav anvthing else, it is à matter for 


40 alx- 
a Fouxeos Foiea «pue: d00 
“a > , ` cA * ^ 
€ aroflavorzos, ra fa aura- 
* w , ” 
ç €xer- dAdo Ô ai ri Tépot, €vÓ- 
(KO € per’. Parc. 
trial. rac. 


41 «piléc: There is no apparent difference in meaning between «pivw here and in 11.46 


(divorce of a free couple) and &axpivo in 2.46. 


The regulations regarding serf separations are a simplified version of those for free 

persons in 2.45-3.16 and 3.17-31. Many scholars assume that serf ‘unions’ were 

not true marriages (Bile 2002: 124-5, with n. 31). But the similarity in language 

(sce n. ad 41 below) indicates that the legislator saw both unions as essentially the 

same (the same verb is used for marrving; see n. ad 4.4). À serf woman can also, 

like a free woman, ‘have her own things’, though these probably do not include 

land, which would explain why there is no mention of produce from their 
propertv. It is possible that some rules for serf marriages were given in an earlier 
inscription (G23), but too little of this text survives to know what these might 
have been. Some scholars (e.g. Maffi 2012: 100-1; see now Lewis 2013: 404-5) 
argue that this rule is meant to apply primarily to slave couples who originally had 
different masters, and that since the slave's property (like the Roman peculium) 
basically belongs to his master, the main purpose of the law is to allow the slave 
woman's original master to reclaim her and her property after a divorce. If this 
were the law’s purpose, it is strange that it does not specify the master's claim but 
instead leaves it to the divorced slave woman to claim ‘her own property’ so that 
her master can recover it. It would make more sense to allow the master to take his 
property, especially since in cases where the couple had children, who would 
presumably remain with the husband, the wife would have good reason not to 
take ‘her own property’ with her, if that meant that it would belong to her master; 
instead she would leave it with her former husband for the benefit of her children. 


G71.1.44 ALLS, $7 


The fact that the rules for divorce here and the rules governing children born 
out of wedlock in 3.44—4.23 specify woikeis, not doloi, may suggest that the woikens 
was more commonly envisaged as living in a family group (but see 2.27: 8, which 
implies that dolot could be married). It is also implied below (4.317) that woskets 
could reside in houses by themselves and own livestock. This suggests that a 
Wotkeus may have been primarily engaged in agricultural work and often lived 
on the land. It is possible that wotkeis originally had a greater degree of independ. 
ence, but when chattel slaves (dolot) were introduced at a later period (perhaps in 
the late sixth century), wotkets were assimilated into the same status category as 
doloi for legal purposes. Dolos became the general term tor this category in 
legislation, but wozkeus continued to be used in legal rules that were originally 
formulated (perhaps orally) tor their special circumstances. But any such historical 
reconstruction remains speculative; see Introd. $À7. 

41 ‘Is separated’: the verb is krinen, also used in 11.46 (Of free persons divor- 
cing); in the section on divorce of free couples (2.45-3.16), the compound 
diakrinen is used. 

45—4 ‘A matter for trial’: W expresses the view of most scholars when he wntes, 
‘no doubt her master would be involved in the legal proceedings’. This could only 
happen when the two serfs have different masters, and it is not impossible that this 
section applies only to such cases (cf. the rules in 3.52—4.8). Masters do sometimes 
litigate on behalf of slaves in cases involving free opponents (e.g. G47). Here, 
however, since some serf couples must have had the same master, who could not 
be instructed to litigate against himself, it is more likely that the two serfs would 
resolve their differences through litigation on their own. See further Gagarin 2010. 


3.4474.233— CHILDREN BORN TO UNMARRIED WOMEN (VER 11.3475, K 168) 


These regulations concern children born after divorce or born to a sert out of 
wedlock; they give the right to the child to the husband (of a free woman) or the 
husband's master (of a serf). 

VER treat 3.44-52 together with 4.8-17 as one text (II.34) and 35.52-4.8 
together with 4.18-23 as another (II.35). K treats this whole section as one (168). 


at TéKot yvvà K- If a divorced woman should bear a 
45 elple[volvaa, émeAcvoa: ro: a- child, (she) is to bring it to her (former) 
vOpl emt aréyav avri paT- husband at his house before three wit- 
Upor Tptôr. at Ôe pe Óékoac nesses; and if he should not accept it, it 
TO, EM TAL parpi EMEV TÒ TÉK- is to be in the hands of the mother 
vov È rpámev È dole pev: OpK- either to rear or to expose the child; and 
$0 “¿orépoà Ó` ¿uev ròs kaóear- the relatives and witnesses are to be the 
avs Kal TOS uatrupavs, at ones who swear, whether they brought 
eméÀeuoav. pac. ai 8€ Forxéa Té- it. vac. [fa divorced sert woman should 


Kou Kepevovoa, emeAevaat bear a child, (she) is to bring it to the 
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TÓ mda Ta4 76 dvÓpós, Os à- master of her husband, who married 
ç$ mete, deri pacripor &[v]óv. (her), in the presence of two witnesses. 


Col. 4 

at ÔE xa pe Óexaerai, emi TÔI 
TGGTO! EEV TO TEKVOW TÕI T- 
as Fouwéas. ai Ô rat av70| aù- 


, - 3 
rt OTVLOLTO TPO TO EviauT- 


(Col. 4) And if he does not accept it, 
the child is to be in the hands of the 
master of the serf woman. And if she 
should marry the same man again 
within a vear, the child is to be in the 


hands of the male serf’s master. The 
person who brought (the child) and the 
witnesses are the ones who swear. vac. 
If a woman separated (by divorce) 
should dispose of her child before 
bnnging it in accordance with what is 
written, (she) will pay fifty staters for a 
free (child), twenty-five for a slave, if 
she is convicted. And if there should not 
be a house to which (she) will bring it or 
(she) does not see him (there), if (she) 
should expose the child, there is to be 
immunity. vac. If an unmarricd serf 
woman should be pregnant and give 
birth, the child is to be in the hands of 
the master of her father; but if the father 
Is not alive, it is to be in the hands of the 
masters of her brothers. rac. 


$ 0, Tò mado Emi TÔI ra07a. 
Eper TO TO "ouéos. KkOpkio- 
- a , , 
Tepor €pev Tov emeÀeúoar- 
` 
Ta «ai TOS uacrvpars. PAC. y- 
. * 
ura Kepevova ai amoBaÀo, 
10 raor srpiv emeÀeúocoa KAT- 
3 ` ? a > , 
a Ta €ypayeva, eÀeuflepo p- 
€V xaracraoci TEVTEKOVTA 
- 4 
crarépavs, óoÀo rrévre xai F- 
ixati, ai «a vixabéi. dt ÔE «a p- 
Er "E D ^9 
15 € [e] res ‘réya dnui éreMevoe- 
- a > t ` $ - ` , 
i, € aÚrov pe dpéi, at [ a, |] amo0- 
, a , . w 
€(€ TO 7aiÓtor, ürrarov € pev. 
, ` , 
PAC. ai xvoatTro Kai Té Kot Foix- 
s a 9 , * ` - ^ 
€O pe OTmutopnéva, ETI TOL TÔ 
4 Li 
10 aTpos TaCTai ÉHEV TO T- 
$ , , 95 M ` Ç “ 3 
€Xvov- at Ó” 6 mrarép pe dont, £- 
è - - L - , 
mi Tois Tov abeAmiov nac- 


tais Ep ev. PAL. 


45, etc. éreActau (from éreAevOw) means ‘bring something/someone for presentation to 
someone’; sec on G41.1.9-10, where we note that in 15-16 eneàevoei is future indicative. 


See further on 7-8 below. 

4.374 atti. Att. abs. 

9 anoßdàa is probably equivalent to dor nur (in 3.49 and 4.16-17), as G, W, and VER 
maintain, but it may also include other means of disposing of a child (such as giving it to 
someone clse j. 

14-16 The syntax is difficult. Lit. ‘For whom (6) there is no house to which she can bring 
i£, or she docs not sec him...’. 

14-15 pé ife] is cided from pe ec|e]; sce W ad loc. The stone is now damaged so that the 
last « has disappeared. 

18 The line begins one letter from the edge of the column and so like all other editors we 
mark a vac. But the surface is damaged in this space, which coincides with the edge of a 
stone, and if thus damage occurred before the text was inscribed, it may have been the 
reason for leaving a space, not the desire to leave a gap. 


Children were essential to the (patrilineal) continuation of the family and estate at 
Gortyn, just as at Athens and elsewhere. Thus, children were under the control of 
their father (4.23~5) and normally remained with him after a divorce, So too did a 
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child born after a divorce—presumably soon enough after a divorce that the 
former husband could be assumed to be its father, unless the father did not 
want it. One reason for rejecting such a child might be its poor health; with 
limited resources it was too costly to raise weak or sickly children. Or if the 
husband did not remarry and had few servants, he might not want the burden 
of raising it. Or he might have doubts about the child's paternity, if his wife had 
been suspected of adultery. In any case, the child was brought to the father, and 
only if he did not want it, could the mother choose whether to keep it or expose it. 

4s Here and in 3.53, 4.10, and 4.15-16 the verb epeleusat or epelenset (is to bring, 
will bring’) has no subject expressed, but in our view, the text clearly implies— 
most clearly in 4.10 (see note below)—that the mother is normally the one who 
brings the child, though nothing prevents others from accompanying her or 
sometimes acting on her behalf. Most scholars, however, assume a woman 
would not have this task, and so W takes the subject here to be the kadestai 
who are allowed to swear in 49-52, and in 3.53 G, K, and VER understand the 
subject as the master of the serf woman (W adds the possibility that it is a relative 
of the serf woman). In all such cases, however, one would expect such a change of 
subject to be made explicit. 

47-9 If the ex-husband does not want the child, it is to be “in the hands ot the 
mother’ whether to raise it or expose it. Bile (2012: 51-2) assumes that her male 
relatives would make the decision, but there is no good reason not to take the text 
at face value. The legislator could easily have written ‘in the hands of her relatives’. 

48 For epi with the dative (‘in the hands ot"), see on 4.37. 

49—50 For orkioteros, see above on z.15; cf. below 4.6—7. 

so-1 For the kadestat as relatives with a duty, see above on 2.18. Here they may 
have acted as witnesses or they may have accompanied and lent support to the 
mother. 

$2 ‘They brought’: The plural may designate the mother together with her 
witnesses. 

$2—4.8 The rules for serts are similar to those for free couples, though there is an 
added provision regulating the possibility that the couple will remarry within a 
vear. (If a free couple remarried, the question of the baby's tuture would not 
arise.) The rules only matter for serf couples belonging to different masters; if both 
have the same master, he decides the child's fate whether the serts remarrv or not. 
There is much we do not know about marnages between serts with ditlerent 
masters, but any child born in wedlock probably belonged to the husband's 
master. It is uncertain what obligations the wife had to her own master in such 
situations; he may sometimes have sold her to her husband's master, but this 
cannot always have happened or there would be no need tor this law. 

s4 For pastas, sce Math 1997b: 443-5. Since the master owns the sert child's 
father, he is the one to decide on the fate of any child who is born. Among other 
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things, he would have to consider whether arrangements could be made for the 
baby’s upbringing; since the primarv duty of the serf husband would normally be 
to tend to the land, he might often be unable to raise a child alone. 

«4 ‘Her husband’ (fo andros): use of the regular term tor the husband (aner) of 
a sert woman surprises some (e.g. Bile 2012: $1 n. 172) who think serf couples were 
not trulv marned. 

4.3—6 The provision that the babv goes to its father's master if the couple 
remarries implies that in a significant number of cases the father's master would 
refuse the babv when the couple was separated (see preceding note). When the 
two are reunited, however, there would be no reason for him not to want to have 
the babv. Remarriage of a free couple would pose no problem, and thus is not 
addressed in the law. 

4 The verb oputen is used for marriage, whether the two parties are serfs or free 
persons; cf. the note on 3.40-4 above. The middle (oputestba:) is used for the 
woman and means ‘get married’, as here, or ‘be married’, as in 4.19, etc. 

6—7 For orktoteros, sec above on 2.15. 

7-8 ‘The person who brought (the child)’: in our view, it is normally the mother 
who brings the child, but because in some cases it might be someone else, the 
masculine paruciple ton epeleusanta (‘whoever brings (it)') is used. Cf. ‘they 
brought’ in 3.52. 

10 ‘Before bringing it’: just like the English, the Greek (prin epeleusat) implies 
continuity of subject, i.e. the woman. 

8—14 G, W, K, and others take gyna (‘wife, woman’) to mean all women, free 
and serf, who would have free and slave children respectively. VER and others, 
however, argue that the distinction between gyna, ‘free woman’, (3.44) and 
wotkea, ‘serf woman’, (3.52) has been so clearly established that gyna here desig- 
nates only a free woman, who could have either free or slave children with a slave 
(6.55—7.4). Since the rules for free and serf mothers are essentially the same, 
however (mutatis mutandis), we would expect them to face the same penalty 
(adjusted to status) for violating these rules. Bile notes (2012: 60 n. 195) in addition 
that if the child of a free woman and a slave were free (because the couple was 
living in her house ), it would make no sense for the slave to have the opportunity 
to keep a free baby born after their separation. 

There is no reason why gyna here cannot mean a woman in general, free or serf 
(note that aner is used of the serf husband in 5.54). When first used in 3.44, gyna is 
understood to be a free woman because laws normally apply to free persons unless 
they are somchow qualified. But after a serf woman in a similar situation has been 
discussed (3.52—4.8), then it is natural to understand gyna as referring to both free 
and serf women. 


A7. E Z b ia qur 


12 (She) will pay’: as with epeleuses (sce note on 4.45 above), the subject of 
katastaset is naturally the same as the subject of the conditional clause, namely the 
WOMAN, 

14717 can only apply to a free divorced woman, whose husband has lost his 
property or left town; the master of a serf woman's former husband could not have 
lost his property (or else the husband would belong to another master), TF the 
woman cannot find her former husband, she is reasonably allowed to act without 
his permission. 

The woman is the natural subject of orei (‘sce’) and apothete (‘expose’) as well as 
epeleusei, though no subject is expressed for any of these verbs (see above on 34.45). 

18—23 The Code does not envision a free woman having children out of wedlock, 
but it may not have been uncommon for an unmarried serf woman to become 
pregnant, perhaps with her master's child (as happens often in slave societies). 

21-3 The plural ‘masters’ has caused difficulties. Maffi correctly notes (1997b: 
444 n. 12) that the law does not speak of multiple masters of the same serf, but of 
ditterent masters for different brothers. This implies that it was common for a 
master to sell some or all of the sons of his serfs. But there is no mention of the *law 
of primogeniture’ (droit de l'atnesse) that Math evokes to argue that the child 
would go to the master of the eldest brother. The law could easily have specified 
such an arrangement, but instead it says *masters'. This implies that all of the 
brothers' masters would share ownership of the baby and decide its fate together. 
In practice they may have normally arranged for one of them to have the baby, 
perhaps by purchasing it from his brothers. Bile 2002: 127-8 suggests translating 
the plural as a singular (*the master of her brothers'), but her arguments for this 
are not convincing. 


4.23-48— DISTRIBUTION OF AN ESTATE (VER II.49, K 169) 


The basic inheritance rules in the Code are divided into three parts. Here the law 
specifies the division of the estate of each parent when there are surviving children 
including at least one son. The next section (4.48—5.9) digresses a bit to regulate 
gifts to daughters while the father is alive, but this has implications for inheritance 
too. Then, in 5.9-6.2 come the rules for estates when there are no surviving 
children, tollowed bv rules tor settling disputes about the division of the property. 
These rules are tollowed, after several sections on other subjects, bv an extensive 
set of rules for cases where only a daughter (the `heiress') or daughters survive 
(7.15—9.24). 

VER group 4.23-4.48 and 5.1-9 together with 5.28—54 (II.49). K puts all three 
sections on inheritance together (4.23-6.2). 


TOV maTÉpa TOY The father is to have control of the chil- 
TEKVOV KAL TÔ! kpeudTov K- dren and ot his property with respect to 
25 aprepor €pev Tad dal atos its division, and the mother (is to have 
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control) of her own property (with 


. ` ` ; , ` ce , 
Kat rar narépa ròr Fôr aù- 
respect to its division). As long as they are 


TAs &peuaror. ds ka Ódorzt, 
alive there is to be no need to make a 


division; but if onc (of the heirs) should 
be fined, a distribution is to be made to 
the person fined, as is written. And when 


ue €émdvarkor éger date- 

Anat: at ÒE ris ara@ete, anod- 
io « arrahdacr 70i aTapevot a- 

( € ypar rat. é Óé w` agotlavei Tis, 


'7éyars wer Tavs ev móù ra- one (of the parents) dies, the houses in 


Tew €r rais ‘réyats ever al- the city and whatever is inside the houses, 
those in which a serf who lives in the 
country Is not residing, and the livestock, 
small and large, that are not those of a 
serf, are to be in the hands of the sons; 
and all the rest of the propertv is to be 
fairly divided, and the sons, however 
manv there are, are to receive two shares 
each, and the daughters, however many 
there are, (are to receive) one share each. 
The maternal estate too is to be divided, 
when she dies, in the same way as is 
written for the paternal estate. And if 
there should be no property but (only) a 
house, the daughters are to receive their 


s Ka pe Zoikeis éroe en- 

35 i KOpat Zoiktor Kat rà 7popara Ka- 
i kaprac;ro9a à xa pee Foiw€os é. 
emi Tois viad Eper', ra Ò aÀ- 

Aa kpéparta marra ĝaréhba- 
( kaÀos, «at Aarkaver Tos pi- 

4O éw ules, OTOTTOL K Corte, ÒU- 
o poipars Féxaarov, rao Ò- 
€ Ürryarépavs, OTOTTOL K tov- 
Ti, pilav poipav Fexaorar. ò- 
ar€0| Ola: ó€ kai rà parpõa, € 

45 r` ànollá| ve li, dvrep ra [ marpo | 
&y[pa7]ra«. a? 8€ xpépara pé ci- 
e, oréya é, Àaxév rab O| v]yaré- 
pas à €yparrat. PAC. share às is written. pac. 

23-7 The syntax is difficult, particularly as regards the unusual position of ràà óa(ouos. 
x«aprepor must govern réxvor (since there is no question of a division of the children), 
and we believe it also governs xpeuarov. 746 8a(oios then focuses or specifies the meaning 
of róv xpeuáror:! ^ the father ‘is to be in control of his property with respect to its 
division’. Kristensen (1994: 22), followed by Maffi (2003a: 187-8), argues, probably 
correctly, that 746 óaíovos is also meant to be understood with the second half of the 
sentence (as is xaprepov épev), so that the mother too has control of her own property 
and its division. 

27 dç = €ws (Bile 90). Note the asyndeton marking the separation of a general rule from 
specific rules that arc only loosely connected with it. 

óo0vTi = (o0 (Gowo), sub). 

28-30 bureau... anobarrafifac: the first verb designates only the division of property; the 
second designates its actual distribution to the heirs. 

34-5 €ri Kapa (= em yopa). VER consider this expression (read by all previous editors) 
superfluous (‘une Japalissade’), because a serf who lives in the country necessarily does 
not live in a house in the city. They read the Greek as émuxópau (= Att. ETLKOUPLAL, ‘for 
assistance’) and translate ‘where a serf does not live, who has come to live there for (i.e. 


415 Sis er 
Sce Smyth 1956: $&138o0- 1 on the "genitive of connection’. 
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to perform ja service" (fou n'habite pas un sert venu habiter pour un service’). But this reading 
Is even more problematic (sec Math 1997b: 449 41; Levy 1997: 16; Brixhe 1999: 90), and so the 
traditional understanding is probably correct, even il the expression is not strictly necessary 
30 Phe mason mistakenly added an extra diagonal stroke in front of the alpha tallowing 
kartaipoda. 
48 The rac. in this line is only about half a letter wide and might have been caused by 


roughness in the surface of the stone. In any case asyndeton marks the end of a section. 


I E m — s... iT rm oo ee i mon 


This section first prepares for the division of the parents’ property by separating 
the mother's property from the father's and putting cach in charge of their own. If 
necessary, they may distribute some of it while still alive (23-31). Then come rules 
concerning the distribution of the property among the children after. death 
(31-48); the division of property by the parents must presumably be made in 
accordance with these general rules. The rules give priority to the father and sons 
but do not neglect the mother's property or the daughters’ share of the estate. 
With certain qualifications, houses in the city with their contents and livestock are 
to “be in the hands of? the sons (see below on 37). The rest of the property is 
divided among all the children, the sons’ shares being twice as large as the 
daughters’, If however, the estate consists only of a house, the daughters are to 
have a share of this. 

23—7 That the father has control of the children—perhaps primarily in the sense 
of control of their property (see next note)—and of the division of his own 
property is hardly surprising; unlike in Athens, however, the mother also controls 
the division of her own property. 

23-5 The nature of the father's control over the children is unclear. There is no 
reason to think that this implies the same sort of total control as the traditional 
Roman patria potestas, more likely it designates only his control of their property, 
which is the subject of the rest of the sentence. 

24-5 ‘Have control of? (karteron emen), lit. ‘be stronger than, superior to’. This 
expression occurs four more times in the Code (6.33; 6.45—6; 8.43; 8.48—9), always in 
connection with propertv that is part of an estate and always of control that is 
temporary: in 6.33, 6.45—6, and 8.43 the property is explicitly labeled someone else's, 
and in 8.48—9 the propertv does not at the time belong to the heiress, though she 
mav receive some or all of it later. Here in 4.24-5 the mother and father do own 
their own property, but the law apparently considers their ownership as temporary, 
extending only until their death. See further Gagarin 2008b: 7-10. 

25 ‘With respect to its division’: the law specifies control over the division of 
property because that is the focus of the provisions that follow (4.23—48). Most 
scholars agree that karteron emen tad daisios must also be understood with the 
elliptical second halt of the sentence: (lit. ‘and the mother of her own property’). 
Kristensen (1994: 22) and Math (2003a: 187-8) further argue that bv reterring 
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specifically to the division of the property, this part of the law implies that the 
mother does not control her property in other respects (her husband doces). But 
(a) the same reasoning ought then to apply to the first halt of the sentence, but no 
one thinks the father was not in control ot his own propertv as well as its division, 
and (b) if the law gave control of a woman's property to her husband, it would 
make little sense to give the mother herself control over its division. It is far more 
likely that both husband and wife are given control of the division of their own 
property, because division is the specific issue in this section; that they also both 
control their own property is not explicitly mentioned here because it is not 
relevant to the issue of division or inheritance, 

27-9 There is some ambiguity about when a division would take place. On the 
one hand, it need not happen while the parents are alive, but on the other hand, 
once dead, a parent obviously will not have control over the division. This 
suggests that the legislator has in mind two stages of division: first each parent 
decides how his or her estate will be divided among the children (consistent with 
the rules in 31-48), and then at a later stage, often after death, the estate is 
distributed according to the division the parent had made. Part of the estate 
could also be distributed before death if necessary to pay a fine (29-31). It could 
probablv also be distributed for some other reason, since the expression 'there is 
no need to make a division” is not a prohibition against making one. One reason 
for dividing the estate carlier would be so that a father could give a gift to his 
daughter when she gets married (4.48-5.9); since the gift cannot exceed the 
amount of her inheritance (4.48751), he would need to calculate the division of 
his estate beforehand to know how much he could give her. 

30-1 ‘Asis written’ refers to the rules concerning the division of the inheritance 
set forth in 31-48 below. From one perspective it would have made more sense to 
put these rules first, but the legislator is following a chronological order here 
and so places the division of property before death ahead of its post mortem 
distnbution. 

31 ‘When someone (tis) dies": this could apply to either parent, but it probably is 
directed at the father's death, since division of the mother's property is addressed 
in 43-6. 

31-7 This provision probably assumes that the sons will continue to live in the 
family's houses after they marry and that daughters will live with their husbands or 
one of their brothers until they get married. It also assumes that sons will be in 
charge of the family's livestock. Similar assumptions probably existed everywhere 
in Greece (and are common in exogamous agricultural societies everywhere). 
Note that in some cases a man may not have a house (4.14-16). 

32-5 “The houses in the city and whatever is inside the houses, those in which à 
scri who lives in the country is not residing’. There are two ways to read this. 
(a) The phrase ‘inside the houses’ may mean "inside these houses’ (Le. in the city 
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houses), in which case the qualification ‘those in which a serf who lives in the 
country is not residing! applies to both the city houses and their furnishings. (b) 
“Fhe houses in the city” may be a separate provision and implicitly include the 
furnishings of these houses; ‘whatever is inside the houses’ then refers to other 
houses as specified by the expression that follows, the country houses in which no 
serfis residing. The difficulty with (a) is that the qualification about 'serfs who live 
in the country’ is very odd: if they live in the country! they should not be living in à 
city house. Math (1997a: 67-8) argues that although domestic servants would 
normally be living in the city houses, ‘a serf who lives in the country! may 
designate a country serf who is probably brought into the city in order to live in 
an extra house that is not being used at the time. But if a imozkeus was in some sense 
attached to the land, it is unclear why he would be brought to live in the city. VER 
propose a variant on this view (see note on 34-$ above). The difficulty with (b) is 
that the sons would apparently receive the contents of the houses in the country 
(where no serf was living) but not the country houses themselves, In a long, 
complicated explanation, W seems to argue that on this interpretation the sons 
would also get the country houses in which no serf is living, but it does not seem 
possible to get this from the Greek. Of course, the sons might get these houses in 
the second round of inheritance, which they would share with the daughters, but 
this would depend on the number of sons and daughters, the number of houses, 
and the other items in the estate. We leave the question open. 

35-6 "The livestock, small and large, that are not those of a serf’. W (ad loc.) 
explains the probata as the small cattle, sheep, and goats, who ‘walk in front’ of the 
herd; the kartaipoda are then the larger cattle. Two questions. First, which 
livestock would the sons get? VER and Math (1997a: 68) take them to be livestock 
living in the city with the serf. Although we know nothing about residence 
patterns in Gortyn at this time, it is hard to imagine that the polis (4.32) or 
‘urban area’ would provide grazing for a significant number of livestock. It is 
possible, however, that a country serf who came into the city to live would bring 
with him a few animals for milk and meat, who could graze on a small patch of 
land next to the house. But the law seems to mean that the sons get all the 
livestock except that owned bv a serf, and most of these would probablv be in the 
country. Second, does the serf own the livestock? Serfs could own property in 
some sense (3.40—-4), but serts also belonged to a master and thus must have been 
included (along with dolot) in the total estate that was divided among all the 
children. Any cattle that a serf ‘owned’ presumably were inherited along with 
the serf himself by one of the children in the distribution of "all the rest of the 
property’. And vet the law distinguishes cattle belonging to a sert trom cattle 
belonging to his master, implving that in some sense the serf owns his cattle, even 
if he himself is owned bv someone. 
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i7 ‘In the hands of” (epi plus the dative) is elsewhere used to specify that an 
adulterer is ‘in the power of" his captor to do as he wishes (2.3475 ), that a person 
who has been ransomed is ‘in the power of" his ransomer until he repays the 
ransom money (6.49—so), or that the decision to raise or expose a baby is to be ‘in 
the hands ot^ the husband or the master of à serf (several times in 3.44—4.23). In 
none of these cases does it indicate ownership, though the master of a serf does 
own the baby. Here it is assumed by all scholars that the expression indicates 
ownership, since the items mentioned are part of an estate to be inherited. But in 
$.32—3 (see below) the expression clearly designates only temporary possession of 
the property. Thus the sons’ control of the city houses and livestock is qualified: 
thev are given only the right to live in the houses and to manage the livestock. This 
might often amount to the same thing as ownership, but it may be that if, say, a 
son sold anv of this property, the proceeds would be divided among all the 
children according to the proportions established in 37-43. See further, Gagarin 
2008b: 10-16. 

37-43 With the exception of the city houses and livestock specified in 31—7, all 
the property, including city houses in which a country serf is living and livestock 
owned bv a serf, is divided among the sons and daughters according to a strict 
ratio of »:1. 

37-8 ‘All the rest of the property’ would include country houses together with 
their furnishings, slaves and serfs, livestock, and land. Those who think land at 
Gortvn was inalienable (e.g. Brixhe 1999: 108-15) argue that because land is not 
explicitly mentioned here, it is excluded from ‘all the rest of the property’, but 
there are no grounds for this view. Daughters, of course, would inherit their share 
of the land. VER insist that the Greek (ta d’ alla kremata panta) cannot mean “all 
the rest of the property’ as all editors translate but (lit.) ‘all che rest, that is the 
kremata@ (i.e. the land). But although kremata often designates land (see above 
ON 2.50), it is probably used inconsistently in the Code (as G and others have 
noted). But the city houses, their contents, and the livestock, cannot be all 
the property of the deceased, and a fair division of what remains must include 
more than land. See Introd. 7A. 

40-3 “Two shares each’ and ‘one share each! mean that if, for example, there are 
two sons and one daughter, each son will receive y, of the estate and the daughter 
will receive 1. The sons’ 2:1 advantage over the daughters may seem unfair to our 
eves but daughters in Gortyn fare better than those in classical Athens, who 
receive no share of the estate. According to Ephorus ( FGrH 70F 149.81-2 = Strabo 

10.4.20), in Crete ‘a gir s dowry, if she has brothers, is half as much as her 
brother's share’. 

43-6 It appears from 6.31-46 that the children do not fully own their mother's 
property immediately, but that their father controls it as long as he obeys the rules 
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stated there and does not remarry. Probably the children assume full ownership 
when he dies. 

44 Phe word for ‘maternal estate? (matroia) occurs several times in the Code 
(6.34, 6.45, 11.44-$), and in Gao.4 and Phr.y. Very likely it was a Gortyntan 
coinage on the model of patroia, ‘paternal estate’ (4.45, 11,434), which occurs 
already in Homer (so Bile 284, with n. too). If Gortynian women could own 
property in a more complete or direct way than women in cities outside of Crete, 
as it appears they could, it would make sense that matroia was coined in Crete and 
not elsewhere. 

46—7 ‘If there should be no property (kremata) but a house’: kremata here must 
include land, probably together with livestock, but not personal property. It is 
inconceivable that someone could have a house and no personal property, but a 
family without land could still have a house in the city. 

47-8 “The daughters are to receive their share’: most likely, the house would be 


sold so that each heir could receive a share, the daughters half as much as the sons 
‘as IS written’. 


4.48-5.9—GIFTS TO A DAUGHTER (VER II.53, 49, K 169) 


This section allows a father to give a daughter a gift at her marriage but apparently 
puts certain restrictions on it; it also contains an important daung formula. 


ai 5€ xa À€- It her father while he ts alive wishes to 


give to (his daughter) who is getting 
married, let him give according to what 
is written, but not more. vac. And any 
(daughter) to whom he gave or prom- 
ised before is to have these things, but 
from the paternal estate she is not ( Col. 
$) to receive (as inheritance ) any other 
property. Any woman who does not 
have property, either as a gift from her 
father or brother, or as a promise, or as 
her share (of the inhentance), as (was 
written?) when the startos Aithaleus, 
Kvllos and his colleagues, were kosmos, 
they are to have their share; but tor 
those betore this time it ts not a matter 
for trial. vac. 
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49 tov = wv (aw). 
$2 drecac: Att. ómocai—dative sing. (cf. orefa, nom. sing., in 5.1). 
s4 The bottom line of column 4 is badly damaged; some have seen an intentional erasure 


(see G ad loc.), but more likely it is simply damage that occurred later. 
"|a |rpóqdo]v: cf. marpdca in 4.45 and 11.4374. 
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«.1 dzoJav[ xà ver: the compound verb occurs five other times in the Code (5.4; $.7; 6.6; 
6.9; 7.34), with essentially the same meaning as Aarkárer, which occurs four times (1.29; 
4.39; 4.47; 10.51—2), Namely ‘to receive? a share of an estate as an inheritance, Cf. also 
uu Aarkaver, ‘receive a share of a divided estate’ ($5.50; 8.478; 2475; 45-6). 

6[ » lera: see above on 4.52. 

4-5 di x": G and others take both conjunctions (for àxa, sec Dialect 33) as expressing time 
and translate something like ‘as of when’. But notwithstanding a possible parallel in 
Apollonius of Rhodes, W notes that every other occurrence of dc in the Code (and 
indeed at Gortyn except for G41.2.11, where it expresses purpose) is followed by some 
expression for writing and means ‘as is written’ (see also Bile 262). He translates ‘as 
(enacted) when’, as do VER, K. 

s (a) raprós (Att. orparós) also occurs in G80.7 (ct. G80.4-5, oraprayérar) and has been 


restored in 7C4.142.2. 


This short section contains important regulations concerning women, marriage, 
and property at Gortyn, but several uncertainties in the interpretation of the text 
render anv conclusions we reach tentative. 

48-50 A father's gift to his daughter resembles a dowry, in that it conveys family 
property to a daughter who is getting married, and Sealev 1994: 80 (also Maff 
2012) sees this gift as equivalent to the dowry at Athens (‘a mere difference in 
wording’); but the Athenian dowry was a financial arrangement between the 
bride’s father (or other relative) and her future husband, who had complete 
control of the dowry and only returned it to the father in case of divorce. Here 
the gift belongs to the bride (see above on 2.45-3.16) and is essentially an advance 
on her inhentance (Bile 2012: 16). Bridal gifts (edna), which in Homer are given 
by the husband to his wife’s father, are mentioned without context in an early 
fragment (Gr7.1), but we have no idea what these were or how they functioned. 

50-1 ‘According to what is written, but not more’: This may mean ‘according to 
the rules for inheritance’ just above (in 31-48), or it may refer to later rules about 
gifts, if these can be restored in 10.4-17 (with the amendment in 12.1—5). In the 
first case, the law would allow the father, in essence, to give his daughter her share 
of the inhentance at the time of her marriage rather than waiting for his death; in 
the second case, the marriage gift would be separate from her inheritance. In favor 
of the first view is 6.1-2, ‘When (a father) gives to a daughter, (it is done) in the 
same way (kata ta auta)’. It seems that ‘in the same way’ can only refer to 
the regulations immediately preceding (in 5.28-54), which concern the division 
of the estate after a parent’s death. 

5275.7 The law first limits what a daughter may receive from her father to the 
amount of her inheritance (4.52-5.1); it then specifies that a daughter who has not 
previously received anything must receive her share of the inheritance when her 
father dies (5.1-7). Thus, a daughter must receive her specified share of the estate, 
either as a gift or as inheritance. Technically, it might be possible to argue that a 
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daughter who had received a small gift from her father should receive no mere 
when he dies according to 4.42: $1, and would also not be eligible for compen 
sation according to 5.17, because she had already received something. But this 
seems to go against the clear intent of the law. 

4.52: 5.1 One issue that might arise is whether à daughter who had received a 
marriage gift equal to her share of the inheritance could later receive an additional 
gilt if before her father's death one or more of her siblings died without leaving 
children. Clearly, if all her brothers died without issue, she would be an ‘heiress’ 
and would be treated differently (sec 8.20- 30), but if, for example, one of her two 
brothers died, her share of the inheritance would now be larger. Is she now 
entitled to an additional gift? A similar situation might arise if the father subse: 
quently received an inheritance or otherwise significantly increased the size of his 
estate. The difficulty of redividing and redistributing an estate, perhaps several 
times, might make it difficult for fathers to adjust the amount of their gift in such 
circumstances, but additional gifts in such. situations. would probably not. be 
prohibited by this law. 

$2—3 ‘Promise’: epispenden means literally ‘pour a libation over’ and refers to a 
promise reinforced by this ritual ceremony (W ad loc.; Bile 354-6), as in Da: Ar. As 
used at Gortyn, however, there is no hint of a ritual context. This promise is often 
compared to the Roman sponsio, but the Roman promise was probably more 
tormal than the Gortynian equivalent. Since a daughter would receive her inher- 
itance upon her father's death, there would normally be no point in a father 
promising, a gift to his daughter at his death. So this provision may envision a 
father giving his daughter a small gift at her marriage and adding a promise that 
she will have the remainder of her share upon his death; this might be desirable for 
property that was not casily divisible among the children, such as a house. Or a 
father might promise a gift at a specific time in the future, for example in a year's 
time or after the birth ofa child, but die before giving it. Math 1997a: 115 suggests 
that a father might promise his daughter something after his death as a means of 
specifving which parts of his propertv she will inherit, rather than leaving it to the 
heirs when they divide the estate, but the Code has already put the father in 
control of dividing his property (4.23-5), so that in most cases he would have 
determined the specific share of his estate that each heir would receive betore his 
death. 

s2 ‘Before’ (protbtba): in the Code proththa usually occurs in the context of 
retroactivity (but cf. 7.13), so ‘betore’ might mean ‘betore this law (was enacted)’, 
or perhaps before some other date. However, this provision does not scem to 
concern retroactivity, which elsewhere is always addressed in the same words: ‘for 
previous matters there is to be no legal action’ (see below 5.7-9). Thus proththa 
here probably means ‘before the father’s death’ (so Gagarin 1994: 64-6; Math 
19972: 45). Link 2003b is correct that, strictly speaking, it is redundant to specify 
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betore the father's death here because 48—51 has just specified that these gifts are 
given while the tather is alive. But 4.52—5.1 are addressing the matter of inherit- 
ance, and from this perspective the law specifies gifts given ‘betore’, i.e. before the 
estate is distributed to the heirs, even though this specification is not strictly 
necessary. 

s.1—7 There is asyndeton (Introd. 3D) at the beginning of this sentence, but it 
is closely connected with the rules In 4.48—5.1. 

4-6 The date of the enactment of the Code is placed here, in the first provision 
in which the question of retroactivity is raised, and only here. In none of the 
provisions that precede would this date be important, and once the date is given 
here, there is no need to repeat it in anv of the later provisions concerning 
retroactivitv. The date here thus stands as the date for the entire code. No other 
law at Gortyn has a date, but there is a date in an early law from Eleutherna (Eleg = 
VER I.25), where in line 3 we find the words ‘[?] and Timarkos were kosmor. 

Many scholars (e.g. VER; Maff 1997a: 46) assume that the date when Kyllos 
and his colleagues were kosmot was sometime before the enactment of the Code. 
On this view, girls whose father died before Kvllos and left them no gift or 
inheritance will receive nothing, but girls whose father died after Kyllos but before 
enactment of the Code and who left them no gift or inheritance would receive 
their share of his estate retroactively. There are several objections to this view. 
First, the other four examples of non-retroactivity in the Code (see below on 7-9) 
all assume that the two significant time periods are before and after the Code. 
There seems no reason whv there should be a difference here. Second, if the 
reference to Kvllos does not establish a date for the enactment of the Code, then 
the Code would be undated, posing significant difficulties in applying the later 
retroactivitv provisions. Third, administering the provision in 5.1—7 could be quite 
difficult if there was a considerable time between Kyllos being kosmos and the 
enactment of the Code, as there probably was (since there would be little reason 
to specify a point of retroactivity only shortly before the enactment of the Code). 
If Kvllos was kosmos two or more years earlier, then after the Code was enacted, 
daughters who wished to claim their share of the inheritance because their father 
had given them nothing would have to establish that he died before the time of 
Kvllos. And if the estate had already been distributed to the other heirs, as is likely, 
it would now have to be redistributed; this could be especially difficult if parts of it 
had been sold in the meanwhile. We therefore follow G, K, and others in taking 
the date to refer to the time of enactment of the Code. Daughters whose fathers 
had died before the Code and had inherited nothing (presumably allowed under 
previous law) would not be able to claim any inheritance retroactively. 

$—6: The expression ‘when the startos Aithaleus, Kyllos and his colleagues, were 
kosmo? seems to imply that the office of kosmos rotated among different startoi, 
which may bc sub-units of tribes, and that at this time Kyllos and others were 
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members of this ‘troop’ and held the office of kosmos as a group. Presumably s 
proup from another troop took over the following vear. 

s Aithaleis in the plural ( Aitbaleis) occurs in tour later inscriptions, In /€: 
4142.2, it is restored (together with startos) and the context is unclear, in. € 
4.167.3, 184.1, and 259.1 it occurs in the phrase tön Aitbaleón kosmionton (C when 
the Aithaleis were acting as kosmos ). 

Startos. G translates ‘gens, and W ad loc. and p. rr (cf. 1955: 18-9) also argues 
for the general meaning ‘clan’; but many scholars retain the military sense that 
stratos (‘army’) has in Attic (sce G on G80.4). VER explain it as ‘the part of the 
tribe that can be mobilized—t.c. those of military age". See further Introd. 4B3. 

6 *Kvllos and his colleagues": lit. ‘those with Kyllos’; the expression implies at 
least two others but otherwise gives no indication of the total number. 

7—9 It is very likely (though not certain) that the provision tor non-retroactivity 
applies only to the immediately preceding provision (5.1-7) and not to the 
provisions that precede this. In general, the exact application of a provision on 
retroactivity may be unclear, as (¢.g.) in Draco's homicide law (IG I^ 104.19-10), 
but here the asyndeton in 5.1 indicates that 1-7 are thought of as a separate piece 
of legislation from what precedes, and suggests that the non-retroactivity provi- 
sion is most likely confined to this sentence. One reason for non-retroactivity is 
that (as noted above) once the estate had been divided among the children, it 
would have been difficult to redistribute it, especially if the original distnbution 
took place many years earlier; thus, the law quite reasonably prohibits suits that 
might require such a redistribution. 

This is the first of five sections in the Code where a rule is specified as not being 
retroactive (also 6.9725; 9.7717; 11.197235; 12.1—5). All except 11.19—23 concern the 
property of women. Gagarin 1994 argues (primarily against W) that for the most 
part the Code treats women more favorablv than did earlier legislation, about 
which we know nothing more than what we learn from these laws. Math 200 4a: 
183—7 concludes that some women mav have fared better under the Code, others 
worse, and Link 2003b: 9 argues that the Code focuses on specific situations and is 
not concerned with the overall economic position of women. In our view, 
6.9—25 and 9.7—-1:7 clearly benefit women by protecting their property from pos- 
sible misuse by male relatives. 5.7-9 also very likely benefit women, since 5.1-7 
implies that before the Code a daughter could receive none of her father's 
estate, whereas the new rule prevents this. And even if the non-retroactivity 
provision also applies to 4.48—5:, although some daughters may previously have 
received more than is allowed in this new law, it seems very unlikely that before 
this law the number who were receiving gitts that were larger than their inhent- 
ance was larger than those receiving smaller gifts or no gift at all. Thus this 
provision in $.7-9 too almost certainly benefited women. Finally, the etlect of 
the non-retroactive clause in 12.1—$ is uncertain, since the rules in 10.14-25 that 
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are amended by this clause mav or mav not have benefited mothers and wives who 
received gifts. In sum, two of the four clauses specifving non-retroactivity in 
matters concerning women relate to new rules that are clearly beneficial, one 
relates to rules that are verv probably beneficial, and in the fourth case we cannot 
tell whether or not the new rule benefited women. Overall, then, the Code almost 
certainly improved the condition of women. See further Gagarin 2008b. 
8—9 ‘It is not a matter for trial’: the expression clearly implies that after this time 
a woman who did not receive her share could bring suit, presumably against her 
own children who would be in line to inherit all her deceased husband's property, 
another indication that women participated directly in litigation at Gortyn (see 


above 3.1—9). 


$.9-54 —INHERITANCE AND THE DIVISION OF THE ESTATE (VER 11.48, 49, K 169) 


This section first (5.9728) addresses the order of inheritance when there are no 
direct descendants, extending the group of heirs beyond the immediate family; it 
then regulates the process of dividing the estate among several heirs (5.28—54). 
The next section makes a small procedural point about gifts to daughters (6.1—2). 
VER discuss these three parts in different places. 


When a man or a woman dies, if 
there are children, or children of 
children, or children of children of 
children, these are to have the 
property. rac. But if there is none 
of these but brothers of the 
deceased and children of brothers 


9 3 , > 4 `x 
é x’ amodavet avep € yuv- 
“ 3 , * L4 bal LIN f 
10 d,ai perv K et Téxra € és Té- 
/ “a 9? , , 
KVOV Té a € ES ToUTOV TÉ- 
, v ` , 
«va, TovTos éxe|v] rà xpépa- 
9 4 , é £ 
ru. PAC. ui Oe K( METIS Et TOUTO- 
‘ ` .” , L4 
v, alajócAzioi óc 76 anoff avor- 


15 Tos Kéxs adel Aman rékv- 


, , 
a € ES ToUTOV TÉKVQ, TOUT- 
1 ¢ ,»c0c^/ 
os €xev rà pípara. palmula ai d€ xa 
, 3 " , ` 
p€Tig €i ToÚTov, devm Ò- 
< ^ $ , 3 
€ T) amollavovTos KES TAUT- 


^ [4 * ? ^ , , 
(UV TÉKVU € ES TOV TEKVOV TE- 


or children of these, these are to 
have the property. pac. And if 
there is none of these but sisters of 
the deceased and sisters’ children 
or children of these, these are to 


2C 
KVL, TOUTOS €xev TA K p£ pa- have the property. palmula. And if 
TG. VAC. al ÒE xa MÉTIS éi TOUTOV, there is none of these, those to 
ots <` empadde One k & rà xp- whom it falls are to take up the 
éuaTa Toutes àv Da- property whatever the source. rac. 
25 1. PAC. al 6€ yee elev émflaMovre- And if there should be no claim- 
ç, Tác Fotwias of rwés i ants, those of the household who 
Covri Ó kAüpos, TobTOVS È- are the klaros are to have the 
«ev Ta xpépaTa., VAC. al bé x` oi property. vac. And if some of the 
éripüAorres oi jv Aei claimants wish to divide the prop- 
yo ovni burtÜÜui ra wpe pat erty while others do not, the judge 


$ , » + ` r 
(L, OL OF [5€ , OLKxLKO'1LU TOV OU 


t 5 * - #/ ` 
kuüugTav ENI TOLA Aetuvat Ó 


is to rule that all the property is to 
be in the hands of those who wish 
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atebai Cher TH KpeluaTa m- to divide it until they divide it. And 
apta Tp ica OárTorTat, if, after the judge has ruled, 

yç al AE ka Óukákaavros ro Ô- someone enters by force or leads 
IKAOTA KApTet EVOElEt é d- away Or carries off (something), he 
yer È mépet, óéka araTépav- will pay ten staters and double the 
$ KATAOTUGEL kai TÓ Kpéi- value (of what he took). vac. As tor 
os ÓvrAet. vac. TvaTOV ÔÈ kai Kap- the mortal possessions and prod- 

40 vô kai Féuas küvmióégas K- uce and clothing and footwear and 
émumoAatov KpepáTov GÀ Ka u- movable property, if they do not 
€ Aecovri 9aréO| Oat, ro |v ô- wish to divide (these), the judge ts 
| «aar Jav OnvvvTa Kpiva- to swear an oath and decide with 
L Topti Ta uoAiópeva. vac. [a] [8]- reference to the pleadings. vac. 

45 € ka Kpépata atio evot And if, when dividing the prop- 
pÈ Guvycyvóakovri Av- erty, they cannot agree about the 
mi Tav Saiow, Ov€v rà Kpep- division, the property is to be sold; 
ata: kòs Ka mÀetarov 0i8- and when they have sold it to the 
Ôt aTOdOpEVvoL TAY Tia person who gives the most, let 

so dtalA]axovrov trav eraBo- them each receive their shares of 
Aav Fékaaros. vac. datiope- the proceeds. rac. And when they 
vorð O€ kpépara patTupa- are dividing the property, three or 
vs Tape ev Opopears eÀe- more adult free witnesses are to be 
uÜépovs Tpiws € mAtavs. present. 


9 €: ‘when’; see W’s very thorough note on 6.1. 

10 és = exs (ex); see Dialect 14. 

17 The gap in this line is indicated by a palmula painted between two letters which have no 
gap between them, but where, on the analogy of 5.13, 5.22, and 5.25, a gap ought to be. 
The mason apparently forgot to leave a space and later went back and painted a palmula 
to indicate where it should have been. This should caution us against drawing hard and 
fast conclusions from the distribution of gaps; if this pa/»nula had rubbed off as many 
other painted signs have, we would not know that a gap was supposed to be here. 

18 ddevmiai (d8eAmiac): for the variation, see Dialect 3; Bile 120. Cf. Feuuédvav ( FeAuévav) in 
G80.14-15. 

23—6 ots i? emPBadAe... émPddAdovres: the structure of the provisions here and the use of 
erifláMovres in 25-6 indicate that ofs <` em BaÀ)ÀAe, must be equivalent to of émiflaMovres 
(so e.g. W ad loc.); but as van Effenterre notes (1982: 460), this raises the question, how a 
passive construction (‘those on whom it is imposed") can be equivalent to an active one 
(‘those who impose on’). If we understand the relative clause to mean ‘those to whom it 
Falls! and the participle phrase to mean ‘those who tall on (i.e. lay claim to?', then che 
expressions both mean ‘those who have a claim’. Here the expression is used tor the 
more distant relatives but it can designate any claimant. Ct. ta epsbalonta "things that are 
claimed" (Ag.9-10). 

23 O70 = Oróbev; see W ad loc. with references. 
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24—5 dracAc88at (àvaipecatai), ‘take up’; see Dialect 30. Cantarella (Di Vita and Cantarella 
1978: 434), Avramovic (1990: 369), and others think it significant that this verb (also in 
7.10, 10.44, 11.4, 11.34, and without context in A10B2-3 and Phr.6) is used for more 
distant relatives whereas exer (^ have") is used of direct descendants. But in 25-8 below, 
€xev is used of the Faros, an even more distant group, and in 11.34 ara ÀeBa, is used of 
heirs in general, who in most cases would be direct descendants. Thus, no significance is 
apparent in this variation; anairesthai, however, is limited to inheritance whereas eken is 
more general. 

26—~ ras ^ouxias of rwrés K` Torr, ó kAápos: for the syntax and other difficult questions about 
this clause, see commentary below. 

31 dtxanaac: for the form, see Dialect 15. 

34 Previous editors record a rac. at the end of this line, but there is at most space for half a 
letter and the ends of lines in the Code often have such vanation. If the mason had 
wanted to record a gap, he would have had to do so at the beginning of the next line. 

36 ewoece: (Att. etary): pres. subj. (Dialect 14). 

49 rvarór: for the form, see Dialect 5; for the genitives, see n. ad 1.4. 

41 émimoÀa(or xpesaror, ‘movable property’ (Att. émimàa). 

44 There is room for a gap of one letter after moltomena, but the stone ts damaged so that it 
is impossible to be certain whether the empty space was intended to be a gap. 

47 over: the active voice meaning ‘sell’ is uniquely Cretan (Attic would use moetcv); but the 
middle ( óve66a.), as in Attic, means ‘buy’ (c.g. 6.4 below). 

$0-1 érafoAav: the noun is probably related to émBdAdAw, but no one has satisfactorily 
explained why the third letter is alpha; Bile 323 notes that the word means ‘share of the 
money” rather than ‘share of the property’ (which is moira). 

$4 7ptors: masc. acc. pl., cf. G6$.11 note. 


9-28 This section first lists those who may inhent in five groups in order of priority: 
onc group can onlv inherit if there are no living members of the groups ahead of it. 
The section thus extends the number of potential heirs well beyond the immediate 
family, perhaps even to a person's serfs (see on 5.25-8). 

9-13 The first group arc the direct descendants. The fact that the rules are the 
same for the estates of women implies that females are included along with males 
in the same 2:1 ratio that was established in 4.39743. On the other hand, brothers 
of the deceased have priority over sisters. Grandchildren or great-grandchildren 
probably inherited only if their parent had died. It seems more likely that inher- 
itance was per stirpes than per capita, so that a single son of a deceased daughter 
would receive her single share not the double share of a son. 

13-17 There is no apparent significance in the variation (also in 17~22) between 
‘and’ and ‘or (brothers of the deceased and brothers’ children or children of 
these’). 

22--§ ‘Those to whom it falls’ ( ois k’ epiballei): most agree that this group, more 
commonly called the epiballontes (‘claamants’ or ‘heirs’; see n. ad 23-6 above and 
comm. ad 3.28), arc relatives outside the circle of the first three groups. Math 
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(19973: 58-9) argues that these are not parents or grandchildren of brothers and 
sisters, but cousins, but it seems more likely that this is a catch-all phrase and that 
manv relatives (though perhaps not parents) could arguably include themselves in 
this group. Bile argues (1988: 333-4) that the eptballontes are only paternal 
relatives, but all we can say with certainty is that they are more distant relatives 
than those already mentioned, namely the direct descendants of the deceased or of 
the deceased’s brother or sister. It seems likely, however, that the next set of heirs 
would come from the same or later generations, namely cousins and cousins’ 
descendants, and since both males and females seem to be equally involved in 
inheritance up to this point, it seems to us unlikely that the epiballontes would be 
restricted to one side of the family. But this is not impossible. 

For the distinction between the epiballontes and the kadestai, see on 2.18 above. 

23 ‘Whatever the source’ (lit. ‘from wherever it is’): the subject of this clause is 
disputed and the reference is obscure. Math (1997a: 59), following Bücheler- 
Zitelmann, K, and VER, takes the subject to be the next group of claimants: 
‘whatever their provenance’, that is, from whichever side of the family they come. 
But the singular verb ‘is’ (ez) would be very difficult to construe with ‘those to 
whom it falls’ as the subject. Thus, we follow Blass and G (so also Bile 2002: 122, 
with n. 23) in understanding kremata (‘property’) as the subject: that is, ‘from 
whatever place’ or ‘wherever it happens to be’. This is unlikely to mean from the 
mother or from the father, since from the beginning it is clear that all the rules in 
this section apply to both the mother's and the father’s property (lines 9-10). The 
clause may refer to whether the property is in the city or not (see 4.31-48), or to 
whether it was inherited or acquired by other means. This addition may have been 
suggested by the change in verb to anazleththai (‘take up’), or the fact that the 
object kremata is put ahead of the verb and its subject; but this would not mean 
that a different kind of inheritance is involved. 

25-8 "Those of the household who are the £/aro?: the composition of this fifth 
group has provoked the most controversy. The main difficulties are first, does 
wotkia mean *household' or *family', and does it qualify the preceding ‘claimants’ 
(‘no claimants from the family’) or the clause that follows, as we translate? Second, 
who or what was the karos! Below we conclude that wetkia means *household'— 
that is, those living in or around the house and attached to it (including serts)— 
and that it goes with the clause that follows. For turther discussion, see Gagann 
20104: 26—9. 

26 “Of the houschold/family’: G and others understand this as qualitving 
‘claimants’, but since the fourth group (‘those to whom it falls’) presumably 
includes all the remaining family members, the qualification would be supertluous. 
See Brixhe 1999: 109. We therefore understand it with the clause that follows: 
‘those of the household who are the karos. 
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27 More difficult is the question, who was the klaros In this context it must 
designate a person or persons, not a piece of land (as its Attic equivalent, &/cros, 
often does), and in the absence of any family heirs, ‘those of the houschold who 
are the klaros can only be the serfs, who lived on and worked the land belonging 
to the estate. This was the view of several older scholars, including Comparetti 
(1893: 193), though he would (perhaps correctly) restrict the k/aros to a small, 
select group among all the serts. The idea that serts could inherit their owner's 
estate (and would necessarily be free of any ownership) is unacceptable to many 
scholars (e.g. Math 1997a: 59-61), but in very rare cases where a person died 
without heirs, serfs would have no master but would presumably continue to work 
the land to which they had traditionally been attached. Thus, they would be the de 
facto owners of the land, and the law simply recognizes and ratifies this situation, 
making them the legal owners. It probably also makes them free persons, since 
thev have no master, and Dareste etal. 1891-1904: I.422 make the plausible 
suggestion that they would now be apetairot. The startling nature of this result 
may account for the legislator's writing the full expression, ‘those of the mozkza 
who are the k/aros rather than more simply ‘those who are the &/aros or ‘those of 
the woskia’, both of which would designate the same group. 

28-54 The rules in 4.23-48 specified that after sons received certain items, the 
estate was to be divided among all the children. The process of division, however, 
could lead to disputes about just how to make a fair division. Disputes might 
concern, first, whether to divide property or hold it jointly, and second, how to 
make an equal division into the required number of shares. For example, if one 
piece of land with two or three serfs was inherited by two sons and a daughter, 
should the land in fact be divided into three pieces—two larger pieces for the sons 
and a smaller one for the daughter, adjusted perhaps depending on who inherited 
a sert—or should the heirs hold it jointly? In many cases joint ownership would 
clearly have been preferable to division. If the heirs could not agree, however, then 
the propertv could be sold and the proceeds divided among them. 

This passage gives rules for handling such situations. The heirs can evidently 
own property together without dividing it. But the law favors division if any of 
them so wish; presumably, division was considered preferable to conflict among 
joint Owners. First (28-39), the property (kremata, see next note) is put in the 
hands of those who wish to divide it until it is divided; at this point removal of 
anvthing is prohibited. This provision covers all the property, including land, 
houses, secured loans, and all the items mentioned in the next provision. Second 
(39-44), however, disputes may arise over some of the smaller items, which the 
heirs may not wish to divide. These are more personal items—clothing, a personal 
slave, furniture -—that one of the heirs may teel a particular attachment to. The 
judge decides these sorts of disputes. Third (44-51), during the division process if 
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the heirs cannot agree, the property is to be sold and the proceeds divided among 
the heirs. Finally (51—4), the required witnesses are specified. 

30-1 Property (kremata) here and in 45-52 refers to everything the deceased 
owned, almost certainly including land (see comm. ad 2.48~50 above and 39-44 
below). 

32—3 ‘In the hands of”: see on 4.37. Control of the property is explicitly made 
temporary. 

37-9 ‘He will pay ten staters and double the value’: the same expression is in 
3.13—15. 

39-44 The specification of items that the heirs may not wish to divide clearly 
implies that the other parts of the property (kremata), including the real property, 
would still be divided. If real property were indivisible, as some think (Introd. 7B), 
then this provision would amount to allowing virtually all the property to remain 
undivided, and in many cases this would make it highly impractical, if not 
impossible, to observe the rule that the property is to be divided with sons 
inheriting two shares and daughters one (4.37—43). 

39-41 The heirs may not wish to divide these items, probably because one heir 
may wish to have one or more of them in their entirety. For instance, ifa man dies, 
a son might reasonably wish to have all his clothing; or the heirs might want to 
divide the land but have all the animals go to the heir who will get the best land tor 
grazing. 

39 ‘Mortal possessions’ (tater): most scholars take this as designating live- 
stock, but VER take it to include slaves as well. Mafh ( 1997a: 72) translates ‘mortal 
things’ (cose mortali), which includes slaves and animals. It is even possible that 
this also included produce (but not land, cf. G76B8-—9). Slaves must have been an 
important part of some estates and it is easv to imagine disputes among the heirs 
about how to divide them. 

39—40 For karpos as ‘produce’, see on 2.48—50. 

4o ‘Footwear’: the word ampidema is more often translated ‘jewelry’, but in 
G43AÀbi 1-12 (see comm.) it probably means ‘footwear’. We keep this translation 
here, but it is possible that the word could have both meanings. 

44 ‘With reference to the pleadings’ (porti ta moliomena): This expression also 
occurs in 6.54—-s and 11.3071; in each case it qualifies the presenption that the 
judge should ‘swear an oath and decide? (omnvata krinen). Pace Math (2007: 204; 
2011: 155 D. 4) it cannot simply reter to the initial claims and counter-claims of the 
parties but must refer to all the arguments presented bv all parties to the dispute, 
which might be more than two. In the kind of case described here, disputes could 
be quite complex, and a judge would have an impossible task if all he could 
consider were the initial claims of the parties. See below on 11.3071 and further 
Gagarin 2010b: 136-7. 
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44-51 If the heirs cannot agree on how to divide any of the property, such às a 
plot of land, it will be sold and the proceeds will be divided. 

48-9 The property is auctioned off to the highest bidder. 

«2-4 For the requirement that witnesses be free and adult, see on 1.41—2. 


6.1-2—GIFTS TO A DAUGHTER (VER IT.53, K 169) 


Gifts to a daughter are essentially her inheritance and must follow the same rules 
concerning the division of the estate. 


Óvyazpi é 61801, xard rà aùr- When (a father) gives to a daughter, (it is to be done) 
a. Pac. in the same way. rac. 


6.1 é: *when'; see W's very thorough note ad loc. 


This rule concerning gifts to a daughter (4.48~5.1) is probably put right after the 
rules for inheritance because these gifts often constituted the daughter's share of 
the inheritance. The highly elliptical sentence must refer to the rules for the 
division of an estate before death in 5.28—54. A man would have to calculate the 
division in order to know how much he could give his daughter. If there was 
disagreement among the heirs about this division, he might have to sell some- 
thing. Thus, the process of determining the amount of a gift to a daughter must 
follow the same procedural rules as the division of the estate. 


6.2-46—MISUSE OF OTHERS’ PROPERTY (VER II.54, K 170) 


'This section prohibits someone from selling, pledging as security, or promising 
property that belongs to a relative, and prescribes consequences for doing so. 


ds x` 6 marée Óóei, TOY TO TT- As long as the father is living, no one is 
aTpos Kpej4üTOV TAP vios to buy any of the father's property 
pE ovedGar pede rarahih- from a son or accept it as security, but 
ç — «88a, dre 6€ «^ abros máoer- whatever (the son) himself has 
at € amoÀákei amooió000o, acquired or inherited, let him sell it, if 
at ma À€éc pede TOV marépa rà TO- he wishes; nor is the father (to sell or 
V Tékvov ATL K) AUTOL mágor- pledge as securitv) his children's 
Tat € ünoAdákovrt. VAC. pede TA T- property, whatever they themselves 
IO Gç yuvaikos TOV avopa ano: have acquired or inhented. vac. And 
dobai peð’ émuamévaa, pred’ the husband is not to sell or promise 
vivv TH TAs BaTpos. VAC. at Ó- his wife's property, nor the son his 
€ Tis Tp(auTo € karaleiro € é- mother's. vac. And if anyone should 
meamnévauiro, AAAH È €ypar- buy it or accept it as security or as a 
15 [ro], O rad ra ypappata Ey- promise, and it is written otherwise 
[olal rrac, ra} ple fy than these writings are written, the 
Kpé PATE ETL THE LUT pH Eja property is to be in the hands of the 
€v K’ eni Tac ZUvO LK Ü, 0 6 ano mother or the wife, and the one who 


dopevos € xaralleve € imi sold it or gave it as security or 


1o  UTéUGUPs TOL Trpuu€ rot promised it will pav double to the 


č karalepeévo € émiomew- person who bought It or accepted it as 
aapéroi dime karagra- security or as a promise, and if there is 
gei kat TÉK AAN datas di, TÒ AT- any other damage, (he will pav) che 
Ador- TOv Ó€ mpollÜa pë ëv- simple valuc; but tor carlier matters it is 

25 ikov épev. VAC. al Óé i^ Ó avTij- not a matter for trial, pac. IE the 
oÀos ámopnoÀéc avri TÒ Kp- opposing litigant contends (in court) 
€os Oi K AVTA ovrt ji- that the item about which they are 
€ €uev Tas pat[plos È rå- contending is not the mother's or 
S YUVALKOS, podev ome K ém- wife's, the matter is to be tricd where it 

yo «PdadAdAet, map Tôi Qucaorau belongs, before the judge where it is 
€ Fexaoro €yparrai. VAC. ai Óé K'a- — written in each case. pac. If 4 mother 
mohavet [LATED TEKVA karaAumró- dies leaving children, the father is to 
rca, TOV TATE pa K APT EpOVv € pLev have control of the maternal estate, 
Tov patpotov, atrodobat be pe but he is not to sell it or use it as 

35 mr karaDéuev, ai Ka MÉ TQ TÉK- security unless the children approve 
va émawéoaet Ópopées torres. and are adults; but if someone should 
[a] dé tes dAAat mp(avro ë kara- otherwise buy it or accept it as security, 
Getto, ra "T «pép.ara émi ToL- the property is to be in the hands of the 
ç TEKVOLS €pev, Tot Ó€ mpila- children and the one who sold it or 

40 évoi ë kaTabepévoi TOv dmoó- gave it as security is to pay double the 
OMEVOV € Tov karalévra rav value to the one who bought it or took 
ÓvrAerav karaarágat Tas T- it as security, and if there is any other 
yas, kat TU K^ GAN aras é, TÒ d- damage, (he will pay) the simple value. 
mAdov, at Oé k aÀÀav Omrw(ei, rà T- And, if he should marry another 

45 €Kva [rô ]v [ula rpoiov Kaprepov- woman, the children are to have con- 
(s) pev. vac. trol of the maternal estate. vac. 


2 ds, 60ec see on 4.27 above. 

4 oveO@ac: sec on 5.47 above. 

$s arı: see on 2.47 above, Dialect 18. 

6 d706.50600: for the meaning, see above on G41.4.7-8; tor the variation between double 
theta and single theta (in 6.10711), see Dialect 11. 

7-9 Like VER, we follow W in putting a full stop after droAaxovr: (9); G, K, and others put 
à comma there, but the rac. in line 9 makes it difficult (though not impossible) to 
construe the clauses before and after it so closely together. With a full stop one needs to 
supply the verbs from 4-5 (in their active rather than middle forms) in 7-9. This sort of 
ellipsis is not uncommon in the Code. 

12-31 The wording is very similar to that in 9.7724. The main differences are the omission 
of promising in 9.7-24, the simplification of aAAde Š` éyparrai, etc. to alae (see next 
note), the addition of af xa m«adé in 9.13, the addition of émxaracrace: in 9.15 (implied 
but unexpressed in 6.23—4), the addition of dt rade rà ypdupara éyparracin 9.15-16, the 
switch to the optative aropoñíoi in 9.18-19 (a relatively minor change), and the puzzling 
addition of what seems to be an extra stage in the procedure in 9.21-3 (6 dtxaaras dures 


, 3 ` Ld ` ^ , w 
Kpuvéro: at Ôe vikdaat pe Tas marpoiko Eper). 
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14—16 aÀÀa ó` &ypar| ra ji, dc rade ra ypáppara y| p]a [ rra}: lit. ‘and it is written otherwise 
as these writings are written’. A shorter expression, aÀÀa: ó` €yparrad ‘and it is written 
differently’) in 8.54, means essentially the same thing; and the same idea is expressed 
with the simple dAAa: in 37-8 below and in 9.8. It is hard to see what purpose, if any, the 
clause beginning with d, has. W and others take di in a temporal sense: ‘when’ or ‘since’, 
and explains ‘and it is written otherwise since the inscription of this law". But this implies 
that the legislator is prohibiting someone from following a later amendment to the law, 
which seems impossible, and in his translation W sticks with the more traditional *and it 
is written otherwise in these writings’. Similarly, Bile calls di a ‘polyvalent? conjunction 
(1988: 262), here meaning ‘since’ (depuis). But it is better to understand di rade ra 
ypdppara €ypatra as an expanded form of the common expression di €yparra., “as is 
written’. Maff (1997a: 108-10, and p.c.) understands it to imply that there are ways a 
man could sell or promise his wife's property legally, and suspects he could do so in order 
to pav her debts; this is not impossible. 

16 The wnung in this line stops at the edge of the stone in the middle of the column. It 
would normally continue on the new stone to the right, but this stone has a projection 
along the top edge which prevented the mason from writing on it. 

26 aropoàë: the meaning of the compound verb (only here and in 9.18—19) is not clear; it 
mav signifv a suit that responds to an earlier accusation (Bile 274: ‘un procédé de 
renouvellement), presumably denying the charge. 

29—30 Ore x^ em BdAÀÀ6:: lit. ‘wherever it falls’. 

31-43 The wording here is a shorter version of 9-24 above. 

35—6 Ta réxva ... dpopees covrey: the shift from masculine to neuter is natural and easy, there 
probably being no neuter form of dromeus. Very probably there was also no feminine 
form, so that as it regularly docs, the masculine plural here stands for both genders. 

42 There is an apparent erasure between the alpha and the san of tas, suggesting that the 
mason made a mistake and then cut out the faulty letter before proceeding. 

45—6 kaprepóvis): the mason mistakenly wrote nu instead of san. 


This section protects the property of onc family member from abuse by another. It 
begins (2—9) bv prohibiting misuse by a son of his father's property before his death, 
and by a tather of property that already belongs to his children; 9-12 then prohibit 
similar misuse bv a husband of his wife's or mother's property or by a son of his mother's. 
Sanctions arc then prescribed (12-31) for violations, but these only apply to the rule in 
9—12. The final part of this section (31-46) then addresses the related matter of a 
husband's control of his deceased wife's property. It appears, then, that three sets of 
rules that may onyjnally have been separate are here combined: 2-9, 9-31, and 31—46. 
2-14 Three types of financial transactions are mentioned, (a) buying and selling 
(oneththat, sec n. ad 5.47), (b) pledging and accepting security (katathitheththat, 
sce below on 4-5), and (c) promising or accepting a promise (epispendo, see 
below on 11). [n thc first set of rules (2-9), (a) and (b) are specified; in the second 
(9-12), (a) and (c) are specified; and in the provisions for sanctions (12—31), 
all three are specified, and finally in 35-44, which like 2-9 concern a father 


and his children's property, (a) and (b) are specified. Since there is no apparent 
reason. why in some of these cases only two of the three actions should be 
mentioned, and since there is little discernible difference between pledging, as 
security and promising, (see below on t1), we should probably assume that all 
three are prohibited in each case. If the provisions were drafted at different times, 
and perhaps by ditlerent legislators, this might explain the variation in wording. 

4—5 ‘Accept as security’ (katathitheththat): katatitbémi in the active means to 
pledge something or someone as security for a loan. If land is pledged, this is 
similar to obtaining a mortgage on it; if a person (free or slave) is pledged, this 1s 
essentially an indentureship (for which see G41 cols. 5-6 for an indentured free 
person, and G47 for an indentured slave). In the middle (as here) the verb means 
to accept someone or something as security. The katathens (19) is the person who 
pledges something, i.e. the debtor; if he pledges himself, he becomes a kataket- 
menos (as in G41 cols. 5-6). 

6 Apolankanen (ht. ‘receive as a share’): the verb is always used of inheritance. 
Here it must refer to a distribution of the father's estate before his death (sec n. ad 
s.1 above). It cannot designate the share of the mother's estate which a son has 
inherited while the father is still living, since this ts addressed in 31-46 below. 

9-12 By prohibiting male relatives from selling or promising a woman's prop- 
erty, the law implies that the woman herself could sell or promise her own 
property; see Gagarin 2008b: 12, 18-19. No mention is made of protecting a 
daughter's or a sister's property, probably because these were less subject to 
misuse. 

11 "To promise’ (epispensai): up to this point, epispendo has only been used of 
promising property to a daughter in connection with her marriage (4.52—3, 5.3—4), 
and W argues (p. 21) that the verb is only used in this ‘technical sense’ of a promise 
made in connection with marriage. Such a view would have the curious conse- 
quence that a man who wanted to give his daughter at her marriage more than the 
amount allowed in 4.48—51 would be able to promise that amount from his wife's 
property, let this be discovered, and then pav the ‘penalty’ of giving his daughter 
twice as much as he had promised. Moreover, his wife could probably promise (or 
give) the property herself if she wished. Rather, the clear thrust of this whole 
section seems to be to prevent one family member from using the property of 
other family members to satisfy their own obligations (Matt 19972: 115-16). Thus, 
epispensat here most likely refers to using a wite or daughter's property to guar- 
antee a future payment, probably to cover one's own debt. See Bile 554-6. 

12—31 This section sets out the consequences of violating the prohibition 
against misuse of a wife's or mother's property in 9-12; they do not mention 
misuse of a father's or child's property described in lines 2-9. Math 19973: 42 
suggests that no sanctions are given tor the first two cases because the property in 
question is entirely within the family so that any compensation can be arranged 
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within the family, whereas the property of a wife or mother comes originally from 
another family. But it seems unlikely that misuse of a father's or child's property 
could always be dealt with within the family, especially since a child's property may 
have come from its mother and thus from outside the family. More likely, the 
legislator assumed that rules in 12-31 would also apply to misuse of a father's or 
child's property. But the absence of explicit rules for these cases may be a sign of 
poor organization in this section. 

These provisions are very similar to those concerning the property of an ‘heiress’ 
in 9.7—24; sec note above on 12-31 for variations in the Greek text; these mostly 
serve to clarify the sense and make it more specific. For substantive ditterences, see 
on 9.7-24. An abbreviated version of these rules governs the mismanagement of 
the property of a deceased wife in 6.31-43. 

12-16 Math (p.c.) understands the prohibition against acting ‘otherwise’ than 
the law as implving that some types of sale (etc.) were allowed bv law, namely (by 
analogy with 9.1-24) a sale to pay the woman's debts. In our view, the woman 
could sell (etc.) her property herself, to pay debts or for any other reason. 

13-14 Three offenses are mentioned here, though only two were explicitly 
prohibited in 9-12; see above on 2-14. 

16-18 The fact that the law puts a mother or wife in charge of her own property 
if her son or husband abuses it, suggests that the male relative was previously in 
charge of it. Some women must thus have allowed their husband or son to oversee 
the day-to-day management of some of the propertv; indeed, this may even have 
been the norm. Presumably, a woman could reclaim management of her property 
from her husband or son whenever she wished. 

17-18 ‘In the hands of the mother or the wife’: for the meaning of epi with the 
dative, see on 4.37. Math (19972: 107) translates ‘the property will be the mother’s 
or the wife's", i.e. it will belong to her; this implies that the husband or son will 
continue to manage the property, though Maff is not clear on this point. But epi 
with the dative in other cases refers to having charge of a person or property, not 
(permanent) ownership, which is indicated by eken or a possessive genitive 
(cf. 28-9 below). Moreover, returning ownership of the property to the woman 
would onlv be relevant after a sale; if a husband unlawfully pledged or promised 
the property, it would still belong to the wife and it would make no sense to 
require that it now be hers. And if the husband did sell his wife's property 
unlawfully, it scems unlikely that the law would allow him to continue managing 
it after his misuse was discovered. 

23 [he reference of ‘other damage! is unclear. It may refer to additional 
damages or losses incurred by the third party (who buys or accepts a promise or 
pledge of secunty), but more likely it refers to damage to the property, for which 
compensation would be paid to the woman who owns it. 
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2478 The fact that rules protecting à woman's property from misase by male 
relatives are non retroactive implies that before the Code, women's property did 
not have such protection, and that the rules in this section were thus enacted to 
protect the woman's property. For retroactivity in the Cade, see further on 5.7 9. 

25-9 There is much disagreement about the precise nature of the litigation 
envisioned here. ‘Three parties have an interest in it: the male relative, the temale 
relative, and a third party (the buyer or receiver of a pledge or promise). [t is fairly 
certain that the male relative is the defendant; he faces the possibility of a 
substantial fine for misusing his wife's or mother’s property, and so he must be 
claiming that the property did not belong to her; presumably he claims it is his 
own, and thus that the sale, pledge, or promise was legal. The plaintitf, then, must 
be either the woman or the third party, and the woman is the more likely 
candidate. First, the third party would be far less likely to know that the detendant 
did not own the property. Second, he would have no reason to bring suit since he 
has benefited, not suffered, from the misuse. He might possibly try to learn that 
the property does not belong to the seller so that he could sue and receive double 
compensation (but give up the property), but this seems a far less likely scenario 
than one in which the wife or mother sues to regain control of her property. She 
would know for certain that the property was hers and would have every reason to 
bring suit to recover it, and she would deserve compensation for damages to the 
property if there were any. Maff argues (19974: 110-13, at 112) that if the woman 
wants her propertv returned, she would bring suit against the purchaser, but this 
would be an odd suit, in which the defendant would be better off if he lost, since 
he would then receive double the value of the property. He would also (on Math’s 
interpretation) receive compensation for damage to the property, which surely 
ought to go to the woman. It is far more likely, therefore, that the woman brings 
suit against her male relative. The law does not specify what happens if she wins, 
but presumably the buver would have no objection to returning the property, 
since he will then receive double compensation, and the propertv will then bc 
controlled bv the woman. Suits between husband and wife or mother and son 
would be impossible in Athenian law, but were allowed in Gortyn, as we see in the 
regulations concerning divorce in 2.45-3.16. See further Gagarin 2008b: 13-14. 

25-6 Both antimolos (‘litigant’, lit. ‘opposing pleader’) and apomolen (‘contend 
in court?) occur in the Code only here and in the nearly identical expression in 
9.18-19. The verb may also occur in G81.5-6.. Antimolos is often translated 
‘defendant’ (VV, VER), and in this case it is in fact the detendant, but the word 
can refer to either litigant; so Math 1997a: i13. 

29-31 Some lawsuits at Gortyn were heard by difterent judges depending on the 
nature of the case. ‘Orphan-judges’ (orpanodikastar) are mentioned in 12.6719, 
and in G4aBii-i4 ‘the dskastas of the etaireiai and whoever judges in cases of 
pledges’. Here different judges may have handled cases of sale, promise, and 
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pledge (so W and others). The rules referred to must have been written elsewhere 
than in the Code. 

31-46 After a mother with children dies, her husband takes control of her 
property, although her children will eventually inherit it. The children apparently 
gain full control ofthe property only after their father's death, or if he misuses it or 
remarries. The restrictions on the father's control of the property are similar to 
those in effect when the mother was alive (see n. ad 6.2—14); the same penalty is 
specified in both cases. 

33 ‘Have control ot^ (karteron emen, also in 45-6): see on 4.23—7. The difference 
between this and ‘in the hands of" in 38-9 is not clear, but the former seems to 
indicate a greater degree of control. 

37-43 The rules here are the same as one part of those in 6.1231 and 9.124; 
there the rules are also said not to be retroactive, and the alleged violator is 
allowed to argue that the property does not belong to the woman in question. 
Both qualifications are probably meant to be understood here too. 

44—6 À man who remarries and perhaps has children with his new wife should 
not control his former wife's property, because he might trv to use it for the 
benefit of his new familv; but it is surprising that the children, who might be quite 
voung, are put in control of it without anv age limit. Presumably a male relative 
would act as guardian in such circumstances, and the legislator apparently saw no 
need to mention this. Cf. the similar provision for the underage heiress in 8.47—so. 


6.36-55 —RANSOM (VER J.13, K 171) 


Someone who asks to be ransomed must repav his ransomer; until he does, he is in 
the ransomer's hands. 


If someone, bound by necessity, ransoms 
someone who has gone abroad from 
VKUS exopevos xeÀopvo TU- another city at his request, he is to be in 
ç Àvaeras, Eni Tõi dAAvouper- the hands of the ransomer until he pays 
back his obligation. But if they do not 
agree about the amount or (he claims) 
that it was not at his request that he 
ransomed him, the judge is to swear an 
oath and decide, with reference to the 


at x^ éóóvo| dpevov] ré- 


pa [ vóe ] éxs dAAomoAas Om) dv- 


$0 oft €gtev npiv x` amoboi ro em Bai - 
AÀov. at bé ka pê ouoAoyiorr- 
t duni Tar TÀeÜUv È peé «ecAoyué- 
[ejo avri àvoabbai, rov ðixao- 


* , , ` ` 
TAV ÓjAVUVTA KPLVEY TUPTL TA 


$5 poñbpeva, pleadings. 


46 éoóvo| auevov] G, W, K; Metzger (1973: $0 n. 130) and VER supply a nominative 
participle ( éóóvg| dpeves |), but they must then translate Avoera: (subj.) as a passive —*if 
someone who has gone abroad (or has been stripped—see next note) is ransomed'—but 
Aéocrac must be an aorist middle; even if it could be passive, the separation of tis from 
éóbudl| ájuevos | would be vcry awkward. With é5óvo| apero] àúgetai has its normal sense: 


‘if someone ransoms a person who... `. 
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eddovol apevov]: elsewhere at Gortyn (e.g. Ga3Àb4) the verb (Attic deduces) mearis 
‘undress, strip’. VER argue that it designates a young man who has undressed. and 
put down his arms in an initiation ceremony (‘sans vétements et sans armes’), but this 
makes little sense here, Possibly it means ‘stripped of his arms’, i.e. taken prisoner, but 
it may be better to understand another sense of Attic ekduó (though always in the 
active), ‘get out of, escape’ (LSJ s.v. HT), and translate ‘someone who has gone away’ 
(so G, W, K). 

46-7 mépa|vó«]: tor discussion, see W, who compares Eleri.: and a fifth-century treaty 
between Knossos, Tylissos, and Argos (M&T 42). 

47-8 ùr avaveas: ‘by necessity’, as in Ag.s (cf. 8.33 below). Martinez-Fernandez (983 
argues that dvávxa here is equivalent to the Attic dvay«atdrns, ‘kinship ties’ (also 
suggested by G, W; cf. Bile 332, with n. 56). We prefer to translate ‘by necessity’, 
understanding that the necessity to ransom another person might often be a tie of 
kinship, but ‘because of kinship’ might better represent the law's meaning. 

48 xeAopevo: cf. G41.5.7—8, al 8€ movioi ur) keAopévo (‘if he should affirm that it was not done 
at his request"). 

49—50 GAdAvaapevor (àvaÀvoapévoi): see n. ad 2.30-1. 

$0—1 To émifláMov: intransitive, ‘something that imposes itself" —1i.e. an obligation; see on 
$.23—6. 

$3 auto: W, K, VER correctly read this as a genitive, providing a subject for xeAouévo; G, 
followed by Metzger (1973: so), reads an accusative ending in /amóda by assimilation, 
but they must then assume that the mason omitted a lambda by mistake (adroA 
(A)$ca80a.). 


The construction of 46—9 is disputed (see notes above), in part because of damage 
to the stones that join at the end of line 46 and beginning of 47, but the general 
sense is not in doubt (see W): someone who asks to be ransomed is obliged to 
repay the ransom amount and is in the power of the ransomer until he does. 
Disputes over the amount that was paid or whether the ransom was requested are 
decided by a judge. The rule is reasonable and is paralleled at Athens ( Dem. 
$3.11). The provision may be concerned primarily with the ransom of merchants 
captured by pirates, who were a constant danger at sea, but it would not exclude 
prisoners of war and others held tor ransom abroad. Metzger's discussion (1973: 
50-51) is clear and straightforward. 

47 The precise meaning of allopolia (‘another city’) is unclear; it may mean 
something like ‘in another city without nghts’ (VER). Ct. Perlman’s discussion 
(2004a: esp. 124-7) of allopoliatas (‘foreigner’) at Eleutherna (Ele3.1) and Lvktos 
(LyktosrA 1-2). 

49 ‘In the hands of’: see on 4.37. As in 2.34-5 with regard to the captured 
adulterer, the control is expected to be temporary. The law assumes that the 
prisoner (or adulterer) is unable to pay for his release, and it probably envisions a 
temporary indentureship (cf. G41.5-6) that will allow him to work until his 
obligation is paid. 
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54—5 ‘With reference to the pleadings’: sce above on 5.44. 


6.55-7.10 CHILDREN OF MIXED MARRIAGES (VER II.36, K 172) 


The status of the children of a slave and a free woman depends on where they 
reside. 


55 To €ÀevÜe po ror — of the free man [c.7 If the 

| c.8 at x” o 60Àoc] slave] (Col. 7) goes to a free 
Col. 7 woman and marries her, their 
èni rav €Aevbé par €AGor omwiei, children are to be free; vac. but if 
¿Àeú8ep` Zuey rà réxva. Pat. at Óé < the free woman (goes to) the 
d eÀeuñépa éni róv dor, 90A €p- slave, their children are to be 
ev rà réxva. PAC. ai 6é x` és rdc aùr- Slaves. vac. And if free and slave 

$ as uaTpOs eÀeúfepa wai 90Àa children are born from the same 
réxva yéverai, é K` anobáve a mother, when the mother dies, if 
parep, ai x^ dı xpépara, róvs eÀe- there is property, the free chil- 
hd povs € xev. ai Ò éAevÜé poi dren are to have it; but if there 
pe éxaciev, rovas eni Badov- should be no free children, her 

10 ravs avacdeBar. vac. relatives are to inhent it. pac. 


ss The letters oeÀeofepo are written in a depression that may be an erasure. They include 
two unusual letter shapes, a lambda with a horizontal (not angled) top bar and an 
upsilon with a slight tail. Both forms are more common in some of the addenda (e.g. 
11.13-14), which may indicate that this string of letters was a later correction. On the 
other hand, the depression may be just a worn spot on the stone, and the form of the 
supsilon, at least, is paralleled in 6.53 (/ysaththat). If the letters are a later correction, then 
the initial tau, which is not written in the erasure, may have filled a blank space that was 
onginaliy a gap at the end of the previous section. VER (11.16) put rô eÀeu0épo rov 8e at the 
end of col. 11. 
$5.1 The bigger question is whether rô éAevÜépo rov óe (Or róvóe/ rove, see next note) 
gocs with what precedes it or is connected to the provisions in 7.1—10 (and if so, 
how). In cither case, some amount of text must be missing before the beginning of 
col, >. 
$5—6 tovde| could be read as róv óé (or rov ĝé) Or as róvóe (or rõve), or óe could be the 
first letters of a noun, adjective, or participle. Each solution has difficulties. If we read 
the article and é, it is hard to sce what Ze might be connecting; the demonstrative 
pronoun (‘this person’ or ‘of these people’) has no evident point of reference; and no 
word beginning with ò seems to fit the sense (dendreon? deuteron? dedaismenon?). 
$6 de: the untial letter could be a, but it is very hard to make the second letter anything but 
an epsilon, and the sequence TONAE seems impossible. No other letters are visible in 
the bottom linc, and so the text probably continued on the stone below, which is no 
longer preserved, as it docs at the bottom of column 11. 
[a£ x’ 4 béAos] (proposed by C ) is required by the alternative given in 7.2-4, and is accepted 
by all cditors. 
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2 There is clearly a space between rékva and ai óé, but this could be due to the roughness of 
the stone at this point. 

9 éxaeiev: in Attic this verb (é£eori) is always impersonal, but here the prefix seems to have 
its full force: ‘are (born) from (her); see W ad loc. 

róvas: for the double consonant, see Dialect ro. 

9—10 émifiáAAovravs: for the meaning, see above on 5.23-6. 

10 dvacAeGac: for the form, see Dialect 3o; for the meaning, see on 5.24-5. 


The provisions regulating the marriage of a free woman and a slave ( presumably 
including wozkets together with dolot) are extraordinary and point to the relatively 
greater nghts of slaves (and women) at Gortyn than elsewhere in Greece. Mixed 
marriages are also regulated in the Laws of Hammurabi 175-6, where the children 
are to be free and rules are given for the division of property when one spouse 
dies. In Roman Law the Senatusconsultus Claudianum (Gaius Inst. 1.160) con- 
demned a free woman who cohabited with a slave to slavery herself, but this was 
later considered overlv harsh and the law was repealed. Some text is missing 
between 6.55 and 7.1 (see notes above) and this section may originally have 
begun with provisions concerning marriage between a free man and a slave woman. 
We can only guess at the circumstances under which a free woman (or a free 
man) would marry a slave. The family may have been impoverished, her father and 
brothers may all be indentured, or perhaps a slave or a serf had accumulated some 
wealth. Bile (2012: 59-60) suggests that economic circumstances played a part: a 
rich woman (or her nch family) would accept a slave into their house, whereas a 
poor woman would have to go to the slave’s house. But other factors must also 
have been involved. 
6.55—7.1 Apparently, the words ‘of the free person’ begin a new provision (see 
below on 6.55), marked bv asvndeton (Introd. 3D3). An unknown amount of text 
is then missing before the beginning of column 7, including at least the words ‘if 
the slave’ (see below on 6.56). Since provisions that follow concern marriages 
between free women and slave men, it is natural to ask whether marnages between 
free men and slave women were not also allowed, and if so, whether this subject 
was addressed here in the missing text? The mason may have originally omitted 
these provisions by mistake and later tried to correct the error by erasing a few 
letters (n. ad ss above), adding the omitted text in the erasure, and continuing 
on the stone below. VER argue that marriages were allowed between tree 
women and slave men, but not between slave women and tree men, because 
war, shipwrecks, and the like lett more free women than men available for 
marriage. Some of these, including some poor heiresses who could not find a 
husband among free men (8.19720), had to resort to marrving slaves. However, 
other societies have faced similar shortages of men but have not resorted to this 
remedy. 
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ss "Of the tree man’: C understood this phrase as going with ‘with reference to 
the pleadings’ in 54-5, but if the judge were instructed to decide (on oath) ‘with 
reference to the pleadings of the tree man’ (i.e. of the ransomer), his decision 
would not be freely arrived at, as it must be when the ‘swear and decide? method is 
specified. ‘Of the free man’ must, therefore, go with what follows and we must 
presume that some amount of text, perhaps several lines, is missing from the 
bottom of column 6 and the top of column > in addition to the words ‘if the slave’, 
which must be supplied before 7.1 in any case. 

«6 The supplement az k'o dolos, "if a slave’, is required by the phrasing that 
tollows and is accepted bv all editors. W (followed bv VER; Bile 2002) argues that 
‘since legal marriage did not exist between slaves . . . dolos in this section is likely to 
mean "serf"'. But marriage between dolot is implied in 2.27-8, and there is no 
reason for the legislator to write dolosif he meant only workeus. It is likely that dolos 
here includes wotkeus (so Brixhe 1999: 96), because surely a woman who could 
marry a dolos could also marry a workeus. See further Gagarin 20102: 23-4. 

7.1 ‘Goes to a free woman’: this expression almost certainly means that the slave 
goes to live in the woman's house (and similarly when the woman goes to the slave 
in 3-4). Bile 2002, however, argues that the expression does not indicate residence 
but a change of wozkia, a kind of inheritance group, but this conclusion rests on a 
series of unlikely premises drawn from different parts of the Code. Mafh (1997a: 
149) supposes that the woman must be all alone, and thus an heiress whom no free 
man will marry; but Bile notes (2012: 59 n. 190) that such an heiress would be poor 
(or else someone would marry her) and thus would not have a house. 

"And marries her’: the same verb for ‘marry’ (oputen) as is used for free couples 
and slave couples (see above 5A7 with n. 222). 

2 The fact that the children's status is determined (apparently) by the place of 
residence probablv reflects practical considerations. If a male slave goes to live with 
a free woman, she probably has her own house and is fairly well off, whether or not 
she is an heiress. The slave mav or mav not be one of those from her own 
houschold, and it may have been common in such situations to set the slave free 
(or to ask a relative to set the slave free), so that in most cases the children would 
then be tree anyway. If, on the other hand, a woman goes to live with a slave 
(whether or not he belongs to her family), she is probably less well off, and she 
may be acting without the approval of her family. A child brought up in such 
circumstances would probably be treated like a slave in any case and thus could be 
assumcd to be slave. 

4-10 Both free and slave children would be born if a woman lived in both her 
house and her husband's, either in the same marriage or in two different mixed 
marriages. Slave children do not inherit property from a free mother because then 
her property would pass from her family's estate into the estate of the slave’s 

master ( Maffi 1997a: 151). 
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6-7 ‘When the mother dies’: if marriages between free men and slave women 
were also regulated either by law (see above on 6.55—-7.1) or by custom, the couple 
very probably lived in the free man's house and their children were probably all 
tree and would inherit. Thus, there is no need to specify what happens when a tree 
man dies. 


7.10-15-——-] JABILITY FOR WRONGS DONE BY A SLAVE (VER II.66, K 171) 


The buyer of a slave is liable for the slave's previous acts unless he terminates the 
purchase within sixty days. 


ro alt] x’ èks ay- If someone has bought a slave from the 
opas mp[t]apevos 80Aov pe r- agora and has not terminated (the purchase ) 
epauoaet Tav Fexa€KovT’ dp- within sixty days, if (the slave) has done 
epav, at twa xa mpo8. adtKe- wrong to anyone before or after (the pur- 
KEL € VOTEPOV, TOL TETALEV- chase), litigation is to be conducted against 
IS ov evdexov Eev. PAC. the one who has acquired him. vac. 


11-12 mepaióoet (terminate?) occurs only here and twice in G41.7; see n. ad G41.7.15-19. 
The alternative meaning ‘deliver’ (sc. the purchase price) would imply that a buyer has 
sixty days in which to pay for a slave after he buys him, but besides the fact that this sort 
of credit arrangement would be unparalleled, this meaning makes the text incompre- 
hensible: if someone buys a slave but does not conclude the purchase in sixty days, ‘the 
one who has acquired (the slave)’ is liable for the slave's wrongdoing. But the purchaser 
cannot have acquired the slave, since he has not completed the purchase, and no one else 
Is mentioned. 

13 Tud is more likely to be acc. sing. after a transitive aducéxes (C, K) than n. pl. (i.c. 
adverbial) with the intransitive verb (‘does wrong in any way’, W, VER); G is undecided. 

15 The gap at the end of this section is 3 letters wide, one ot the widest that does not occur 
at the end of a line. 


This provision gives the buyer the right to return a slave he has bought within sixty 
days; it is usually contrasted with G41.7.7-18, which supposedly allows one to 
terminate a contract within thirty days (e.g. W ad loc.). In our view, however, 
G41.7.7-18 is not about sale; see our discussion ad loc. The provision here 
concerns onlv the question of liability for a wrong committed bv a slave who is 
sold. If the buyer terminates the sale within sixty days, the seller will be liable; after 
that date the buyer is liable. This rule should be compared to the provisions about 
liability for an indentured man who does wrong in G41 columns $-6, and G47. 
For the interpretation of Jakab 1989, see above on G41.7.7-18. 


7.15-8.20— MARRIAGE OF AN HEIRESS (VER IL si. K 174) 


7.15—9.24 provide rules for the marriage of a an ‘heiress’, a girl who has no brothers 
when her father dies (8.40—2) and is thus his only direct heir. Nothing is said about 
a girl whose mother dies leaving an only daughter. Presumably, the girl inherits all 
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her property but is not required to marry until her father dies, by which time he 


mav have remarried and produced a male child. 


four as a single section. 


1$ 


20 


25 


30 


35 


45 


$G 


Taj. ma- 
[r]ood[S]<or oro(eQa, a8eA7- 
Gt TÓ zaTpos TOV (OVTOY TÔI 
zpeiy| loro. ai é xa mÀies nar- 
poino Covre kaóeAmi[o]i rô ra- 
TPOS, | 7 ]Jo« éminpecyiarar omruc- 
ehai. ai Ôé wa ué torti adeAmio- 
a ` * 
i 70 m[a]rpós, vided 96 éxs aócA- 
- > f Ba - , a 
miv, oTU(eÜa (0 TOL ES TO T- 
, , , , v 
petyioro. ai Ó€ xa TALES LOVT- 
- LEA 3 * 
i MATpOLÔKOL KU(€€s EKS aóe- 
Amor, qÀÀo: onviehai Tôi Ern- 
` - * - “ , 5 
i rôi és 76 mpety| í Joro. pilav 
€xev zarpoil 0]kor tov ez BaÀ- 
` , ° w 
Àovra, rÀ(aó àé [p ]€. rac. dó 8€ x’ àv- 
opos & ó em BaÀ)Àov omviev € 
E , ” 
d matpoiðros, [o ]réyav uév, ai 
* v ` - 16 
«^ &, €xev rar marpoiokov, Tå 
Ò` érixaprías mavros rav ép- 
, , , ` , 
(vav àroAavkdvev Tov emp- 
EY . , , 
aAAovra Oruíev. PAC. al Óé K’ ano- 
Ópojs0s (Ov ò em BaÀ)Àov onv- 
cer €Biov éfltovaav pé Ae òn- 
vier, Emi Tát TATPULOKGL € JLE- 
V Ta Kpépara TüvTa KAL TOV K- 
apmov, npeiv x amulet. VAC. at Óé Ka 
dpopeus tov o em BaÀ)À)ov €- 
, , , , 
Biovoay Aciovouy omuie- 
Bar pé Aes Grruiev, podrew TÒS 
xudeaTays TOS Tas TUTpUL- 
ie | | ; 
oxo, Ó be dinagral «| éix[a ]ko[a]- 
, , , - - 
ro onviev ev rois ò| v jois pe- 
vol. ac d€ wa pe ómviei di €ypa- 
Tul, TG Kpéputu TdvT €Kovaa- 
v, GE x) & GÀAoS, Toi €eriflaAÀovr- 
c Dac. at y. éniBaAAov pe ete, Tas 
TUÀáAs TOV ulriovToV OTL 
í à M« enviala. vac. al bé wa To: 
ı dmBaddAovss ¿B(ovoa pe Àt- 


& onviebas é dvapus & o émp- 


We divide these rules into four sections tor convenience; VER and K treat all 


The heiress is to marry her father’s 
brother, the oldest of those living. And 
if there are more heiresses and father’s 
brothers, they are to marry the next 
oldest (in turn). But if there are no 
father's brothers (available) but sons of 
the brothers, she is to marry the son of 
the oldest brother. And if there are 
more heiresses and brothers’ sons, 
each heiress is to marry another son, 
the one after the son of the oldest. And 
the claimant ts to have one heiress and 
not more. vac. As long as the claimant 
to marry (her) or the heiress is pre- 
pubescent, if there is a house, the 
heiress is to have it, and the claimant to 
marry is to receive half of all the rev- 
enue (trom the estate). vac. And if the 
claimant to marry her is a minor and 
should not wish to marry (the heiress) 
although both are past puberty, all the 
property and the produce are to be in 
the hands of the heiress until he mar- 
ries (her). vac. And if the claimant is an 
adult and the heiress is past puberty 
and is willing to marry him, but he 
should not wish to marry her, the 
relatives of the heiress are to bring suit 
in the matter, and the judge is to rule 
that he is to marry (her) within two 
months. And if he does not marry her 
as is written, she is to have all the 
property and if there is another, (she is 
to marry) this claimant. vac. And if 
there is no claimant, she is to marry 
whomever she wishes of those of the 
tribe who ask (her). vac. And if the 
heiress is past puberty but does not 
wish to marry the claimant, or the 
claimant has not reached puberty and 


sç aA[A]orv [a]? [é A& uev ]ev 
Col. 8 
à TATPOLOKOS, OTÉYAJL HEV, 

" 3 > , ` - 
at K €i €v TOÀ, Tap TaTpoLOKO- 
y EKEV KG(ITL K` Evel ep Tü. OTÉY- 
at, Tov Ô aÀÀov tav éut(v)av ĝ- 
5 adakóvoav aÀÀou omviel- 

at TAS TrUÀds TOV alTLOVTOV 
ory Ka Ae. PAC. amoóaréÜa. Ó- 
` ^ , Ba > ` ` 
€ TOV KPELATOV tat. VAC. al ÒE pe 
elev em BaÀ)À)ovres tat n- lair] 

10 arpo.oxot alt €}yparrat, rà. Kp- 
énara navt ek|ov]cav ras rvu- 
Ads ómuteÜO| a]. or ud xa Aë. 
vac. at 6é tas muAÀ[ á ]ç nén (s) Àc- 
, 3 # ` ` 
or ofr ]ucev, Tos kaóearàvs 

1$ TOs Tas Trarpoióko Fera K- 
ara [rav mv av ort où Al et o]z>u- 
, b M , , 5 L4 ? 
(ev Tis: kai uev ris K [o] mte, é- 
v Tats rpiá ovra é Ka Fetmov- 
Ti- at ÒE p€, aÀÀoi oru(eÜa, oTi- 


20 pí ka vuvaTaL. VAC. 


G72.7.1$-8.20 


she does not wish to wait, (Col, 8) the 
heiress is to have the house, if there is 
onc in the city, and whatever is in the 
house, and she is to reccive half of the 
remaining (estate) and is to marry 
another from the tribe, whomever she 
wishes of those who ask. pac. But a 
share of the property is to be given to 


him (the rejected claimant). vac. And if 


there are no claimants for the heiress as is 
written, she is to have all of the property 
and is to marry whomever she wishes 
from the tribe. vac. And if no one from 
the tribe should wish to marry her, the 
relatives of the heiress are to proclaim 
throughout the tribe: *Does no one 
wish to marry (her)?' And if anyone 
should marry her, (it should be) 
within thirty days from when they 
made the proclamation. And if not, 
she is to marry someone else, whom- 
ever she can. vac. 
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15-16: ma[r]po[ô]kov: lit. ‘one who has (eken) the paternal estate’ ( patroia, 4.45, 11.43—4). 
Its formation implies that the ‘heiress’ at Gortyn owns the estate (see on 2.47 above )—a 
significant difference from Attic epikleros (‘one who is over [attached to] the estate’). 

16 órvieÜBai in the middle is used for a woman, ‘get (or be) married to’, with a dative object; 
the active (with accusative) is used tor a man. Cf. ocrev, ‘have sexual intercourse with’, in 


2.5, CtC. 


18-20 mpery[¢ Joro: (rpeofvraro, Dialect 34) is the ‘oldest’, émirpeiyécoro: the ^next oldest’; 
the latter occurs only here, but its meaning is not in doubt. 
22 vied (wtées): for the assimilation (cf. 7Acaó in 7.29), see Dialect 9. 


22—3 éks ... és: see Dialect 14. 


23 (oe roe: lit. "him, the one’ (see n. ad 8.8 below). G (following Maas 1931) considers iô: a 
Mason’s error, wrongly comparing za: in 8.9, which can be explained as dittography. 
28-9 Tor émifjaMorra: see on 5.2376. Here the claim is to the hand ot an heiress, not to an 


estate, as the addition of ovudev in yo, etc. makes clear. 


19 dà (ds) = €ws (cf. 4.27). 


29—30 dvopos (dwpos) and drefos (11.19) are apparent synonyms (Bile 141) tor someone not 
vet at the age of puberty; cf. 4mdópogos (35—6) for someone past puberty but still a minor 


(not vet a dromeus). 


37 €Biov: trom Att. 7Bdw, Dialect 2, 19. The participle indicates a stage atter puberty but 


betore adulthood. 


40 Tp = mpiv. 
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ss Thc writing ends about four letters before the end of the line, in keeping with the 
mason’s desire not to split words between columns (see head note to G72). Here the 
article could have been inscribed at the end of 7.55 but the mason chose to keep it with 
the noun in 8.1, 

8.4 évi (ria: the mason mistakenly wrote san instead of nu 

8 (à: Probably a form of the third-person pronoun related to the Homeric form €o¢ (so G, 
following Maas 1931: 266, and VER); W (note on 7.23, following Buck 1955: 94) takes it 
as a form of the numeral (6; (‘one’). 

9 laiz]: À mason’s error (dittographv ). 

13 uéziis;: The mason mistakenly wrote a mu instead of a san. 

18 €: ‘when’ (see on 6.1). 


This section gives the basic rules for an unmarried heiress, specifying whom she 
should marry and what happens to the estate if she or the designated husband is 
underage, and then addressing a variety of circumstances in which one of them 
does not wish to marry. First priority among the claimants is given to her father’s 
brothers and nephews, who are the only named claimants. Next come members of 
the tribe (pyla = Attic phylé), and if none of these wishes to marry her, she is to 
marry anyone she can. VER (II, pp. 194, 196) review the diverse opinions of 
scholars about the social structure revealed by these provisions. In the end they 
understand the rules in 7.15-9.24 as a realistic attempt to both protect heiresses 
and give them considerable freedom, while still ensuring the continuity of the 
familv. In practice, although the law directs the heiress and the specified claimant 
to marrv and gives cach onc-half of her father's estate, she can choose someone 
else (though the first claimant keeps half the estate, 7.52-8.8), and he too can 
refuse but must then give up his half of the estate (7.40750). Other practical 
considerations were probably the size of the estate—a rich heiress would be 
more attractive to potential claimants—and the marital situation of the claimant, 
who may be reluctant to divorce his current wife. 

Similar jaw are found in Athens and other Greek cities, and in other ancient cultures, 
notably the Old Testament. The patroiokosis the Cretan counterpart to the Athenian 
cpikleros, but she actually owns the property whereas the Athenian heiress is only 
thought of as conveying the estate to her (male) children (cf. n. ad 15-16 above). 

15-16 Tam patrotokon: the noun is put at the beginning in order to indicate the 
subject of the following sections; cf. G47.1. ‘Heiress’ is a more appropriate 
translation of patrotokos than of the Attic equivalent (epikleros), since an heiress 
at Gortyn does, in fact, inherit part or all of the estate. However, the Greek term 
docs not imply, as the English does, that the estate she inherits is large. The heiress 
is defined below as a girl who has no brothers when her father dies (8.40-2). 

18-2) Beginning in 7.29, the rules about dividing the estate assume a single 
heiress. Presumably if there was more than one, each would have a proportionate 
sharc. 


G72.7.1$-8.20 19) 


21-2 Since a claimant can refuse marriage by giving up his share of the estate 
(7.40—50), ‘if there are no father’s brothers’ means if none exists who is willing to 
marry her. 

16-7 ‘The one after the son of the oldest’: this may mean the next son of the 
oldest brother or the son of the next oldest brother. 

27-9 This provision has been understood as prohibiting an earlier practice of 
polygamy (G, W), of which there is no other trace, or as prohibiting a claimant 
from marrying another heiress if the first one he married dies (C), but it is 
probably aimed primarily at the possibility of a divorce. If the heiress and the 
claimant are divorced, he is not to marry another heiress either because he has not 
proven himself a good husband, or to prevent him from marrying one heiress, 
receiving some of her father’s property, and then divorcing her and marrying her 
sister in order to control even more of the family’s estate. 

28—29 For the meaning of ton epiballonta (‘the claimant’), see above on 3.28. 

29-8.12 The law never specifies how the estate is divided when the heiress 
marries a claimant, but presumably each receives half the estate. Only when 
there is no claimant—that is, no relative willing to marry her—does the heiress 
get the whole estate (8.8-12) 

The age terminology is fairly clear (Introd. $À2). Anoros (and anebosin 11.19) is 
one who has not yet reached the age of puberty and thus is too young to marry. In 
12.17-19 the marriage age for an heiress is given as twelve. Apodromos (35-6) is a 
‘minor’ (not yet a dromeus), we do not know the exact age of majority at Gortyn, 
but it was probably about the same as in Athens, namely eighteen. Ebion, ebtonsa 
(37, etc.) designate someone ‘past puberty’. And orima, ‘of marriageable age’ 
(8.39), appears to be equivalent to ebionsa; see W 10-113 Bile 343-4. 

29-35 If either the claimant or the heiress is underage (see preceding note), they 
must wait to marry. Meanwhile, the heiress is to have the house, presumably so that 
she can continue to live there (with her mother, see 8.50—1), and the claimant receives 
half the revenue. The other half is managed by her paternal relatives (8.45—6). 

31-2 Here, the underage heiress gets simply ‘the house, if there is one’, whereas 
in 8.175, an older heiress who does not wish to marry is to have ‘the house, if there 
is one in the city, and also whatever might be in that house’. The additional details 
are appropriate to that situation, where the division of the estate is permanent; 
here, on the other hand, the situation is temporary and the law therefore specifies 
only what the heiress needs—a place to live—until she is married. 

32-3 We distinguish the ‘revenue’ (epikarpia), the total value of all that the land 
produces, from the ‘produce’ (karpos), which is the produce itself. Besides here, 
the former term occurs only in G43Bao and in two other passages in G7a 
concerning the heiress (8.45, 12-15-16). It appears to be used to designate the 
total amount of revenue from the land on a continuing basis. Here the claimant 
will receive half the revenue on a continuing basis. In 8.45 the paternal relatives 
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will receive the same amount. And in 12.16 the relatives are to administer the 
revenue as best thev can. In other cases of division of property, someone may get 
the produce, sometimes with the qualification ‘if there is any’ (2.48, 3.35). In these 
cases the produce appears to be distributed as a one-time occurrence, tor example 
in a divorce. 

35-40 The wording implies that the claimant, though past puberty, wants to 
postpone the marriage, but bv giving the heiress interim possession of the estate 
and its produce, the law also seems to envision the possibility that he will not wish 
to marrv even when he is adult. 

40—50 A claimant can refuse to marry the heiress as long as he is willing to give up 
his claim to a share of the estate. The judge's action will then serve as a formal act 
confirming the refusal and leaving the heiress free co marry the next claimant in line. 
This suggests that the order of priority may often have been violated, perhaps for 
good reason. For example, the heiress's oldest uncle may be quite old or may have a 
familv of his own, and his son or younger brother may be a more suitable claimant. 

44 The kadestai are probably relatives with an obligation to do something (see 
on 2.18 above). 

47-8 ‘As is written’ probably refers to the rules in 15-29 above specifying the 
prioritv of claimants, not rules elsewhere concerning marriage procedures. 

48—9 ‘She is to have all the property’: this means that the unwilling claimant gets 
none of the estate, but if the heiress marries another claimant, he probably gets 


half the estate. 
so ‘If there is no claimant’ (also in 8.8—10): sc. none who is willing to marry her 


(see on 21-2 above). 
7.52-8.8 The heiress too is free to refuse marriage with the claimant, but he will 


take half of the estate, exclusive of the house and its contents, which she keeps. 
7-8 The rather elliptical language—‘a share of the property is to be given to him'— 
probably means that the rejected claimant receives the other half of the estate. 


14 On the kadestat, see on 7.44 above. 
17-18 Again a reasonable time limit is imposed, after which the heiress can seek 


a husband outside the tnbe. 


8.20736—MARRIED OR WIDOWED HEIRESSES (VER IL51, K 174) 


Special rules are needed for heiresses who are already married or who become 


widows. 

20 al O€ Ka TUTpO- And if someone becomes an heiress after 
5 óúvros € 10eÀmu maTpotó- her father or brother has given her (in 
Kas YÉVETUL, al Aeíavras OT- marriage), if the one to whom they gave 
viev Ot €Óokav pé Aelot onv her wishes to be married (to her) but she 


(eas, at K dareréwvotas, Ña- does not wish to be married (to him), if she 


Gar. B.O 40. 498 


, , / ” ` 
1 Àukoraur ros kpruirov du € has borne children, let her take a share of 


ypur rt | aAA jo: ome ft) 0 TU ls T the estate as is written and MAPY AD ther 
vAa| s |. Pac. at òè Tékva pé ele, mart’ ofthe tribe. pac. But i£ there are no chil 
€kxoigar toe empaddorre onv- dren, she is to have all (the property) And 
delat, at K di, at DE né, da €yparr marry the claimant, if there is one, but if 
iO u. (rep ac amoBavot marpac: not, (she is to marry) as is written, [fa 
ÖKOLTÉKVA KATUÀATOV, at ku Aét, husband should dic leaving children to an 
Oomutéfo Tas mvÀas OTYU xa v- heiress, if she wishes, let her marry whom: 
UvaTat, avávkat OE ue. ac 0e TE ever she can trom the tribe, but not under 
Kva jee KATAA TOL O amoÜavor, compulsion, But if the deceased should 
45 omuceGat TOL eniflaAMorri á- not leave children, she IS tO marry the 
t €ypaTTat. VAC. claimant as is written. vac. 


24 éarerékvorai (éxrerékvorraic): perfect subjunctive. 

24-5 Staduxodvoar: “receive a share of a divided estate’; see n. ad 4.1. 

yo It appears that the mason mistakenly repeated a letter in dvep, but because the stone is 
now damaged, it is impossible to tell whether he wrote AANEP or ANN E P. 


The rules in 7.15-8.20 presume an unmarried heiress who in some cases is only a 
child. This section concerns married heiresses—when a man dies leaving no sons 
but a daughter who is already married—and heiresses who become widows. 
Rules are first given for a married heiress with children, then for one without 
children, and then for a widowed heiress when there are children and when there 
are not. 

8.20~30 In a most interesting article, Maffi 1987 has challenged the traditional 
view that these lines concern married heiresses. He argues that the language of 
the passage, especially the genitive absolute clause *after her father or brother 
has given her’ (20-1), implies not marriage but a betrothal, in which the 
woman's father or brother, as a precaution against his unexpected death, has 
given her to one of his relatives to be her future husband. Thus, the woman is 
not married but still single (or perhaps divorced or widowed). Math further 
argues that opuzen in 22-4, which we have translated ‘be married to” would more 
naturally be understood to mean *marry' rather than 'remain married to', and 
this too implies that the couple are not vet married. Math's article generated 
several rebuttals (notably, Link 1994b, 1997; Karabélias 2004) and further 
responses by Mafh (1995), all summarized in Math 2003a: 204-12, where the 
whole debate is reviewed. 

Maffi's important observations have torced scholars to reconsider the passage, 
but in the end, his proposed interpretation raises more problems than the trad- 
itional view. His strongest argument is that elsewhere in the Code oputen is always 
transitive. However, in the middle used ota woman it can also refer to the state of 
being married (most clearly in 4.19), and thus it is not impossible that it is here 
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used intransitively. Second, although betrothal ( ezzgvë) is a formal institution in 
Athens, there is no evidence of betrothal as a formal act at Gortyn, and it seems 
conspicuouslv absent from situations in which we would expect a couple to be 
formally betrothed, such as in 7.29-35. Third, the Code gives detailed and 
specific rules directing the heiress to marry a close relative if possible, and it 
seems verv unlikely that these could be overridden bv a father or brother 
simply by betrothing the woman to someone outside the family. Finally, the 
law gives two rules, if the woman has borne children and if she has not. This is 
what we would expect in the case of a married woman, but it is very odd for a 
woman who is only betrothed. Maffi must resort to suggesting that the woman 
was previously married, is widowed or divorced, and is now betrothed to 
another, but surely such cases would be extremely rare. It is hard to imagine 
whv the law would address such situations but (on Maffi’s view) would say 
nothing about cases where the woman was previously married and is still 
married, which must have been far more common. We thus follow the trad- 
itional view, according to which the law first (7.15-8.20) addresses the subject 
of unmarried heiresses—the most urgent, and probably the most common 
cases—then sets rules for heiresses who are already married, dividing these 
naturally into those with and without children, and finally considers married 
heiresses who lose their husbands, again dividing these into those with and 
without children. 

21-3 It is hard to explain why the legislator adds the qualification that the 
husband (or husband-to-be) wishes to stay married to (or to marry) the heiress, 
since the heiress who does not wish to be married will apparently do as she wishes 
regardless of his desire (Maffi 2003a: 207-8). We might also expect a rule to follow 
specifving what happens if the man does not wish to be married. 

25-6 ‘As is written’ probably refers to rules written elsewhere than in the Code. 
These mav have specified that the heiress gets the house and its contents and half 
of the estate; the other half would be for the children, who would probably remain 
with their father. She would then hope to bear more children with her new 
husband, who would be more closely related to her father's family. 

30-6 Following 8.20~30, which regulate cases where the woman was married 
before she became an heiress, these lines regulate cases where an heiress is 
widowed after marrying as directed (in 7.15-8.20). If she has children, she is free 
to remarry or not, but if she is childless, she is obligated to marry the next 
designated relative so as to produce a suitable heir to the estate. 

33 An heiress who is widowed but has children is under no compulsion to 
remarry. The decision is entirely her own, and there is no hint of any kyrtos who 
might play a role in getting her married or managing her property if she decides to 
remain unmarried, 


8.36-9.1— MORE ON HEIRESSES (VER Ils, K 174) 


These rules regulate special situations concerning heiresses and define an heiress. 


at & 6 em BaÀÀov T- 
àv TaTpotOkov Omu(ev [LE ÈT- 
'Ó ” », ô ` ^ 
(Sapos ele, a ÔE marpoiókos 
óptpa ete, Tor em BaÀ)À)ovr. ò- 
40 muteOat d. €yparrat. ma Tpouo- 
bd » ` N n 5 
«ov Ô € ev, al ka Tarep ye & € d- 
© ` 3 EI » ^ , ^ 
deAmios és rô av[70] rarpós. Tov 
dé xpeuáro|v xa ]prepóvs ¿pev T- 
ds Fepyaota[s ros] rárpoavs, 

45 [r]a[8] (8) ém[xap] mías &aA[av ]w[ 4 ]v- 
ev trav éuivav, dç K a[v]op[o]s &. 
pac. at Ò àv|ó]poc (árra« pe ete êr- 
uBáAAov, rav raTpocokov Kap- 

TEPAV € uev TOV TE KpELATOV K- 

` - - +4 3 wv 

so ai rÓ «apr. kås k av[o}pos & r- 

+ ` - , 3 4 
patreGat [r ]ap rà. parpi- at 6€ u- 
drep pe ete, map rois [u ]drpoo, 
rpamreBal. vac.} at 8é tes Ómvtox ra- 
v matpoiôkov, adda ó [ €y]parra:, 

Li a , 

ss mepOev [mop]r.i «óeuov 

Col. 9 


rovs emBal Movravs. vac. | 


And if the claimant to marry an 
heiress is not living in the city, and 
the heiress is of age, she is to marry 
the (next) claimant as is written. 
Someone is an heiress if she does not 
have a father or a brother from the 
same father. The paternal relatives 
are to have control of the 

property with respect to its man- 
agement and are to receive half the 
revenue while she is underage. vac. 
And if there is no claimant for the 
heiress who is underage, she is to 
have control of the property and its 
produce. And as long as she is 
underage, she is to be raised by her 
mother; and if her mother is not 
alive, she is to be raised by her 
maternal relatives. vac. And if any- 
one marries the heiress and it is 
written otherwise, the claimants are 
to inform (Col. 9) the kosmos. vac. 


39 dpiua (‘of age’) is the opposite of avopos (46, 47, $0); see on 7.29-30. 

40 A vertical line is carved on the stone between éyparra: and marpoiôxov. This may have 
been made later, or it may be another means of indicating that the mason mistakenly 
omitted a gap between these sentences, as apparently in 5.17; cf. also 4.36. 

42—6 The sentence consists of an infinitive (emen) with its subject in the accusative ( tos patroans) 
followed by a connective (de) and a second infinitive (dtalankanen). No subject is expressed 
for this second infinitive, but its subject would normally be understood to be the same as the 
subject of the first infinitive, which is how we have translated it; the qualification as k’ anoras ei 
is singular and must thus refer to the heiress; very likely it qualifies both infinitives. 

42-4 róv € xpeuáro[|v xa]prepóvs €uev ras Fepyaota[s]: the construction and word order is 
exactly the same as in 4.24—5 (7év Kpeudrov xaprepóv €uev 748 Baíauos), and the genitive 
here similarly makes the general idea of control more specific: ‘with respect to its 
management'. 

42-3 róv Kpeuaror is placed at the beginning of the sentence to indicate the new topic. 

44 [70s] rárpoavs: commonly translated ‘paternal uncles’ (W, VER, K), but it is better to follow 
G, who takes the term as designating the paternal uncles or, if there are no uncles, then other 
paternal relatives. Thus we translate ‘paternal relatives’ (cf. ‘maternal relatives! in 52). 

45 [7]a[8](8') W, VER; G, K omit the second delta but a connective seems necessary. See 
W (app. crit. ad Joc.) tor other suggestions 
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47? (d77ai = Att. ovoy (Bile 243). 

«2 rois [u ]drpoo see above on 44 ([ ros] mdrpoars). 

55 mewer is an active form of zurfavouar and means “inform” (Bile 248, 349 n. 97). 

9.1 For the state of the text here, see below n. ad 9.1-10. The restoration of this line is 


accepted bv all scholars. 


This section addresses cases in which the claimant is abroad, the heiress is under- 
age, or she marries illegallv. It also defines an heiress as a surviving daughter with 
no brothers. The provisions give even an underage heiress a fairly large role in 
determining her future husband and managing her inherited property, though 
this latter freedom is restricted by an amendment to the Code (12.6719). 

16-8 Me epidamos implies that the claimant is living in some other city, most 
likely as a merchant or a mercenary; he is not just absent temporarily. 

39 ‘The (next) claimant’: the Greek has only ‘the claimant (toz eptballonti), but 
all editors understand this to be the next claimant in line; stnctly speaking, it could 
mean that she must marry the absent claimant (and join him abroad?), but this 
would not be in keeping with the flexible nature of these provisions concerning 
the heiress. 

40-2 It may seem odd to us that this definition is not placed at the beginning of 
the provisions concerning the heiress, but the legislator could assume that readers 
knew in general what an heiress was and did not need a precise definition. Indeed, 
it may be more surprising that a fairly precise legal definition of the term is 
provided—the only such definition in the Code (but cf. the precision about who 
could be adopted in 11.18-19). 

41-1 The specification, ‘brother from the same father’, would exclude a mater- 
nal half-brother; it probably does not exclude an adopted brother, who would 
share the inheritance with the daughters (see on 10.52-11.1), who would thus not 
bc ‘heiresses’ (Maffi 1997a: 79-80 n. 68). [t is probably understood that if a 
daughter had a brother who was now dead but had sons of his own, she would 
not be an heiress, since the sons would inherit his share of the estate directly 
(5.9-13) and the daughter would only have her normal share of the estate 
according to 4.39-45; but see Maffi 1997a: 88. 

42-4 ‘Have control of the property with respect to its management (tas werga- 
sias): this must be a limited control, probably over the ‘working’ of the estate 
(Bile 319 n. 8) in contrast to karterons emen in general (see on 4.24-5), which 
may designate broader financial management, such the ability to buy and sell 
land, livestock, slaves, etc. Or perhaps wergasta refers primarily to the manage- 
ment of land (so Bile 319 n. 8). In any case, the assignment of management to the 
paternal relatives indicates that there was no general institution of ‘guardianship’ 

at Gortyn like the Athenian kyrieia, or else there would be no need to assign a 
manager for the heiress’s property in this case; see further on 47-50 below. 
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44 We do not know exactly which paternal relatives were included among tos 
patroans, but this group must normally have included most, if nor all, the 
claimants for the hand of an heiress (7.15-29), that is, her paternal uncles and 
cousins. Since multiple managers of the estate might be impractical, the law may 
have been interpreted to mean that the relative with the first claim to the heiress, 
the oldest paternal uncle, would be the chief manager. In some cases he would 
also be the one who eventually married the heiress. Maffi ( 1997a: 100) assumes on 
the basis of 12.9-17 that the paternal relatives are not the claimants to marry the 
heiress, and thus must be the father's cousins or perhaps their sons. But there is no 
good reason why the legislator would want a more distant relative to manage the 
property, and if he did, he would surely have made this more explicit. See further 
On 12.13, where it is important to note that the singular ton patroa is used. 

45—50 It is not clear that there is any difference in this section between epikarpia 
(‘revenue’) and £arpos (‘produce’), though elsewhere the two seem to be different 
(see on 7.32-3). 

45—6 Lit. ‘and (X) ts/are to receive half the revenue while Y is underage’: no 
subject is specified for either verb. Most commentators (G, W, K, VER) take 
the heiress as the subject of both (‘and she is to receive . . . while she is’); half the 
revenue would presumably be intended for her support. Zitelmann (Bücheler- 
Zitelmann 1885: 159-60), however, correctly understands that the subject of the 
infinitive ‘receive’ is the same as that of the preceding infinitive, ‘to have 
control (see above n. ad 42-6); he compares 7.29-35. Maffi 1997a: 100-2, on 
the other hand, argues that since the heiress will continue to receive her share of 
the revenue when she is no longer underage, the clause ‘while Y is underage’ 
refers not to her but to the claimant. But the claimant is not mentioned in this 
section, and he is thus very unlikely to be the subject of ‘is’; nor can paternal 
relatives (in the plural) be the subject. Thus the paternal relatives are to receive 
half the revenue while the heiress is underage and they are managing the estate. 
The relatives would presumably use the other half to provide for the needs of 
the underage heiress. 

47—50 In the absence of a claimant, and thus of a paternal relative (since any 
claimant would be a paternal relative; see above on 44), the legislator puts the 
heiress herself in charge of the property. But someone must soon have realized 
that a very small child might become an heiress, and an amendment in 12.6719 
assigns other relatives, including maternal relatives, to manage the property unul 
she is married. This provision is further evidence tor the absence of a #yricsa at 
Gortyn (so Link 200432, contra Math 2003a: 193-5). It is inconcetwable that a 
legislator could have thought, even for a moment, to put an underage heiress in 
control of her property and its produce if it were the norm at Gortyn (as at Athens) 
that all the property of a woman was administered bv a male guardian. 
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so—3 The specification that the underage heiress is to be raised by her mother 
is sometimes taken to applv onlv to cases where there is no claimant, but it 
seems verv unlikely that a voung heiress (who might even still be a baby) would 
be taken from her mother and raised bv other relatives (Math 1997a: 102-3). 
Thus we understand this provision as applving to all underage heiresses. Mafh 
thinks that the mother would take the heiress and return to her family’s house 
after her husband's death, but there is no reason whv the heiress and her mother 
could not continue to live in the same house, with the same household servants 
and perhaps other relatives, after their father/husband died. We must not 
import assumptions from classical Athens, where it would be more difficult for 
a widow to live on her own. 
$1—3 Since there is no claimant and thus no paternal relatives, it makes sense to 
let the heiress be raised by her mother's relatives if her mother is no longer alive. 
$3—9.1 If the heiress married someone outside the group of claimants, or if she 
married someone within that group who was not clearlv first in the legal order, the 
other claimants are to inform the kosmos, though we are not told what he would 


do in that case. 


9.1224 —MANAGEMENT OF AN HEIRESS'S PROPERTY (VER II.51, K 174) 


An heiress's property may be sold or mortgaged in order to pay debts, but any 
action bevond the amount necessary for this purpose is prohibited. 


at K’ ò- If someone owing money (dies and) 
7éÀo|v apyupov ra ]rpoióxov Ka- leaves an heiress, either herself or 
TaÀ(meu € avl rav € dia zov]ç 7- through her paternal and maternal rela- 
árpoav|s kai 7 ]óve nárpoav- tives she is to mortgage or sell (property) 
$ s xatabéuev € [arnod] óbai 70 òr- in the amount of the debt, and the pur- 
Aénaros [xat] diuxacav €uev r- chase and mortgage are to be legal. And 
av óvav «ai Tav ka| ra6e Jaw. al if anyone should otherwise buy or give a 
©’ aAAa[e mpi ]Javró Tis kpéuara € mortgage on the property of an heiress, 
xaraBeiro Tov Tas Tal Tp] oLoKo, T- the property will be in the hands of the 
IO a pev[xp|éuara éni rat matporr- heiress, and the seller or mortgagor, if he 
ot €uev, 68 ámobóuevos € KaT- is convicted, will pay double to the buyer 
ahevs Tõi npiupévo € karaDe- or mortgagee, and if there is any other 
evan, at ka vexader, &urÀet Ka- damage, he will pay in addition the sim- 
TaoTadet Kui TÚ K` GAN ATAS di, T- ple value. vac. (It will be) as these words 
16 odmÀóov émxutaotucei. VAC. Å- have been written, but for earlier matters 
trade ra y| púpu lara éyparra, rl- itis not a matter for trial. vac. If the 
lv ôli npófa ple € ]vóueov €uev. opposing litigant should (contend) in 
vac. ai È ó dvripodus anaoul oà ]co- court that the item about which they are 
| A [vm |i ro wpéos den’ dump o At - contending is not the heiress's, the judge 
10 Ovri pe TAS muTpoioko f| p Jev, is to swear an oath and decide. And if he 


6 é[1« Juoras duvus kpwéro- al should win his case that it is not the 
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de vucaant jee TAS rarpl 0t UTE heiress’s, the matter is to be tricd where it 
o Eper, poder ome x^ emilia, d belongs, where it is written for cach case. 
Fexüaro €yparTat. X Pat. 


1-10 A large piece is missing from the top of column 9, leaving gaps in the first ten lines. 
Several small fragments found nearby have been fitted into the space, and there is now 
general agreement about the placement of these pieces. G's restorations of the text of 
these lines, including the vac. in 9.1 (see the preceding section), have been accepted hy 
all editors since. 

3—5 márpoav|s «ai v ]óvs patpoavs: see above on 8.44. 

7-24 The wording is very similar to that in 6.12-31; sec our note there for the main 
differences. The effects of these changes are discussed in the comments below. 

r$ Editors print a comma after émixaracraoei, but the distinct gap after it (c.1 letters) 
indicates that stronger punctuation is needed. [t is not difficult to understand what 
follows as a new sentence (cf. G80o.12 with note), as Mafh does in his translation (19974: 
169; cf. 107), though he prints a comma in the facing Greek text. 

18—19 aàvop[oA]éoc only here and in 6.25; for the sense, see norte ad loc. 

23 Ome K émiflaA e: lit. ‘wherever it falls’; see on 6.29-30, and cf. 5.23-6. 

24 There is a trace of an engraved sign (a double ax?) in the gap, but it is far fainter than the 
similar sign in 9.45, which is carved to the same depth as the text. Since the stone appears 
quite smooth at 9.24, it is possible that the mason either forgot to carve the sign outlined 
by this trace, or for some reason decided not to. There is a similar sign in Dri. 


The rules prohibiting someone from buying or using as security an heiress's 
estate (except as necessary to pay debts incurred previously by her father) bear 
many similarities to, and are in part identical with, those which prohibit men 
from wrongly managing the property of their wives or mothers (6.9—31), and 
husbands from wrongly managing the property of their deceased wives 
(6.34-43). In all three passages there is a prohibition on selling or mortgaging 
a woman's property (except under special circumstances in the case of an 
heiress); if such a sale or other action occurs, the property is to be in the hands 
of the woman who owns it, and the violator is to pay double the value of the 
property to the buyer or mortgager, and if there is anv other damage, he is to pay 
the simple value. 

1—15 Cf. 9.24-40, where an heir is obliged to pay the debts of an estate. 

3-5 ‘Either herself or’ (e autan e): the law is clear: the heiress may act bv herselt 
if she wishes. Maffi 2003a: 192 (cf. 1997a: 106) argues that e antan ‘does not 
entirely exclude the intervention of a &yrios, but in fact it does. A kvrios would 
necessarily be one of the heiress's relatives, and it would make no sense to say that 
she could act either on her own, that is, with her kyrtos (who is a relative), or 
through relatives. Moreover, if an heiress had a guardian, it is hard to imagine why 
she would be allowed to act through other relatives if she wished. In fact, e antan 
is as clear and explicit a statement as one could expect to find in a set of laws that a 
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woman could act on her own and that there was thus no kwieta at Gortyn. (We 

could hardly expect to find a provision stating that ‘there is no Ayre at Gortyn’.) 

The older the heiress the more likely she would be to act on her own, but there ts 

no sign of a precise rule about this (pace Math, who argues that the heiress would 
act on her own if she was past puberty but through relatives if she was not). 
‘Paternal and maternal relatives’: tor the identity of these, see above on 8.44. 

--24 These provisions are very similar to those in 6.12-31; for differences in 
wording, see our note there. The effect of most of these changes is to simplify and 
clarity the law here: in line 8 a complex and unclear expression is simplified to one 
word, ‘otherwise’ (allai); in 13 the clause ‘if he is convicted’ is added to make 
explicit what was only implicit in the earlier passage, and in 15 ‘he will pay in 
addition’ is added for similar eftect; in 15-16 another clause is added—‘(It will be) 
as these words have been written"—presumably for clarity, though it is not really 
necessary; and finally there is a puzzling addition in 18-24, on which see below. 

Substantive differences also exist between the two passages, as Maffi (p.c.) 
observes. 6.12-31 follow an absolute prohibition that men may not alienate the 
property of their female relatives (6.9712), whereas here the prohibition against 
alienating an heiress's property applies only when the proceeds are not used to pay 
debts owed by the father's (or brother's) estate. In 6.12-31 it is implied that 
women may alienate their own property, whereas here the heiress is also (1mpli- 
citly) prohibited from alienating the propertv of the estate. The reason for the 
difference is that although the law speaks of the heiress's property (line 9), she 
does not vet fully own any of the estate, since it will later be divided between her 
and her husband. The rules here do not fit the situation quite as well as they do in 
6.12731; it may be that the rules were more or less copied here without all the 
adjustments in wording that were needed. 

7-15 Strictly speaking, the prohibition here applies to the heiress as well, but 
because the remedy for a violation involves putting the property in the hands of 
the heiress, the prohibition clearly envisages violators being relatives, not the 
heiress herself. 

8 ‘Otherwise’: that is, without using the proceeds to pay debts of the estate. 

15-17 The provision of non-retroactivity implies that before the Code an 
heiress’s property did not have this protection; cf. on 6.24-5. 

18-24 Mafh / p.c.) argues that the heiress’s kyrios alienated the property, and that 
this would lead to a legal case in which the heiress, with the support of relatives, 
was opposed to the kyrsos. Math also argues that in this case the kyrios has not sold 
the property in question but has transferred it to the creditor as payment for his 
own personal debt, claiming that the property is his own. This scenario is not 
implausible, though in our view the violator is just a relative, not the kyrtos, and the 
specification of ‘buying or giving a mortgage on’ the property in 7-9 carries over 
implicitly into the rules here. There is no reason why the property could not have 
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been sold to a third party and the proceeds used to pay a personal debt (or for any 
other reason). 

The procedure here has become more complicated in comparison with the rules 
for similar litigation in 6.29—3 1. There, ‘the matter is to be tried where it belongs, 
before the judge where it is written in cach case’; here it appears that the case is to 
be judged first (‘the judge is to swear an oath and decide’), and then ‘if he should 
win his case’, there will be further litigation. But if the judge decides that the 
property does not belong to the heiress, then what issue remains to be decided in 
the court *where it belongs”? Perhaps the judge first decided that the property did 
not belong to the heiress, and then had to decide whose property it was; but à 
two-part trial seems needlessly complex. 

18 ‘Opposing litigant’ (antimolos): so Math 1997a: 169; see above on 6.25-6. 

23—4 As in 6.29—31, the law here may imply that there were different courts for 
property that had been sold and property that had been mortgaged. 


9.24-40—LITIGATION CONCERNING PROPERTY OF THE DECEASED (VER IL4«s, K (7$) 


This section provides rules for suits involving a deceased person's creditors or 
debtors. 


If someone should die who has undertaken an 
obligation, or has lost a suit, or owes ( moncy) 
that he pledged (?), or has initiated litigation, 
or has agreed (to pay), or if another (has an 
obligation) to the deceased, litigation is to be 
brought concerning the matter within a year; 
and let the judge rule according to the 
testimonies. If someone brings suit concern- 
ing a case he won, (let) the judge and the 
rememberer, if he is alive and active in civic 
life, (testifv), these being the appropriate wit- 
nesses; but in cases of security or monev owed 


at av[ó ]e«o- 
, ^ , " ) 
25 aple]vos È vevixapévo|s ë &]«- 
ovorávs oméAov € d:aBadope- 
M , 
vos € dtaFetrrapevos arola- 
x “ LÀ 3 
vo. € TouTot AAXos, Empod- 
` da ` ^ > - 3 C ` 
€vv tô TrpO TÔ évuavTO: 0 de diKa- 
` [4 ` ` , 
30 OTAS Ói«aÓO€ro mopri Ta ATOT- 
5 , 
OVLOMEVA. at LEV Ka VIKAS Ti 
a , ` > + 
LOoÀĉL, 0 OtxaaTas KO uvapov, 
” , ` , v 
ai ka doe kai ToALaTEvEL, ocÓe u- 
> 3 , 3 
aitupes ot émipáAMorres, aróox- 


35 ad (d)€ kévkovoráv kai &uafloAas x- 
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` , # 3 9 
ai dipé€ aos pratrupes ot emip- 

, y , + , 5 > 
aÀAorres amomovyiovTovr. é ÒE K ad- 

= Y wl , > 
mofettrovti, OtKAOOETO onóo- 
3 ` ` ` , 

a(rv)ra aúurór kai rovs uaírup- 


^ ` ? 4 
QVvs ruKev TO amAoor. Pac. 


or litigation initiated or an agreement, let the 
appropriate witnesses testify. And when they 
have spoken, let (the judge) rule that when he 
(the plaintiff) and the witnesses have sworn, 
he is to win the simple amount. rac. 


24—5 dv[8 ]exoáp[e]vos: probably = Attic dvaóe£ápevos (dvadéyouat) in the sense of *under- 
take an obligation’, The verb also occurs at 9.41, but nowhere else in Cretan laws. 

25-6 év]xotorars dréAav: “owing money that is pledged’. We can only guess at the meaning 
and construction of enkoiotans, which occurs only here and in 35 below. Bile 330 
(following Mathi 1983: 129-34) argues that it is either an agent noun in the nominative 
indicating a type of debtor or an adjective modifying an implied accusative noun, such as 
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darknans). But in view of xérxoioráv in 35, it is most likely a plural noun in the accusative 
indicating a type of debt. 

26—7 diaBaAopevos: "has initiated liugation' (only here in Cretan laws). àagáAAoua: can 
mean ‘have a disagreement with’, ‘accuse’, ‘slander’, Math 1983: 134-8 argues that this 
must mean ‘accusing someone in absentia’, but there is no reason for the law to regulate 
such a specific (and presumably quite rare) type of case. 

27 Gia Fevicdpievos: "has agreed (to pay Y. W cites the use of àvtimov (in the middle) in two 
passages in Aristotle ( Orcomomicus 1351b5; Ethica Endemia 1243931). óàraFe(mona, occurs 
only here in Crete, but d:aBerrape[rvos in IC 4141.11 is probably the same word with a 
phonetic shift (cf. Bíóav in G80.2 vs. Fiai in IC 4.146.6; Bile 118). 

18—9 ériuoAéw: ‘litigation is be brought’; ct. Attic émdicalew. For the spelling see Dialect 10. 

29 (0: as in 7.23 and 8.8, we take this as a demonstrative pronoun; W again takes it as the 
numeral *onc' qualifying apo 76 éviavrô, but this expression needs no qualification 
(cf. 4.475); see further n. ad 8.8. The genitive indicates the subject of the litigation 
(‘about that matter’, so G, Bile 288); cf. rixas in 31 below. 

30-1 &ixaóÓéro mopri rà dnoroviópera (also in 9.5071) apoponen refers specifically to the 
testimony of witnesses, as in 37 below (cf. n. ad 1.14). 

33 ote G, VER is preferable to of 8é (W. K). The latter (‘and the appropriate witnesses") 
would add other appropriate witnesses to the judge and the »namon; but these are the 
onlv witnesses needed in order to establish the court judgment from an earlier case. 
Thus we prefer to read oíóe; ‘these (sc. the judge and the rememberer), (as) the 
appropnate witnesses’. In Greek the verb ‘let them testify’ is postponed until the end 
of the sentence, after the other witnesses are named. In any case, de should not be 
omitted (as in Maff 1983: 147, n. 6). 

34 of érifáAAorres: for W these are the heirs (‘and the heirs as witnesses’); but the heirs are 
liugants in these cases, not witnesses. The sense is ‘those who impose themselves’ in 
each particular situation, i.e. ‘who are appropriate’ (‘ad quos pertineat’, G); see on 
$.23—6. 

34—6 The four nouns in the genitive (see note on 29 above) each correspond to a verb in 
14—7. 

34—5 dvóoxàÓ (avóoxas): Dialect 9. The noun also occurs in G41.7.19, probably as an 
accusative singular, but the context is too fragmentary to shed light on the sense. 

3$ (65e: the mason mistakenly omitted a gelta here. 

36 bipéoios: This must be the noun corresponding to óuFevrápevos, but the word is 
otherwise unknown. Some editors (G, K) think it is a mason's error for d:appéaros, but 
the mason rarely omits two different letters for no apparent reason. 

37-8 anofeinovte: in the Code this verb only occurs here and (in the middle) in 11.11-12, 
Where the context makes clear that it means ‘renounce’ an adoption. In G73Aq (in the 
active j it apparently means ‘refuse’ or ‘deny permission’; cf. G4.3 dzopnOjpev (though 
the sense there is unclear), Array, and IC 1.28.1A1. Early commentators adopted this 
sense here, as docs Math 1983: 157-61, who argues that the procedure changes from a 
ruling determined by witnesses (in 29-31) to one determined by oaths (in 37-40). But if 
this were the meaning, we would expect the law to say ‘if chey refuse to speak’ rather than 
‘when’. Morcover, if the witnesses refuse to testify, it makes little sense to require the 
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judge to rule that they (and the litigant) swear an oath and win the suit, since they would 
probably also refuse to swear. In Homer apocipo can also mean ‘speak out, declare’, and 
this sense is far more likely here (so G, W, K, VER). 

48-9 Ójocga(r) a: the mason mistakenly wrote san instead of 5s 


— —— — —— —— — — a a — s Cs cam u... am eh ae mm ee Re "a... ss... .. 


Notwithstanding our uncertainty about the precise meaning of most of the terms 


in 24-7, the general sense of this section is clear; it addresses situations in which a 
person dies under obligation to someone or with someone under obligation to 
him; litigation concerning such obligations must be brought (by or against his 
heirs) within a year. The judge must rule according to the appropriate witnesses, 
who are specified, and when the plaintiff and his witnesses have sworn, the judge is 
to award the simple amount. 

24-7 Most editors (e.g. K, whose discussion p. 538 is good) agree that all the 
verbs in these lines involve the deceased having been, actually or potentially, under 
an obligation to someone or someone being under an obligation to him, but 
lacking a general concept of obligation the legislator has to name each type of 
obligation individually. As VER note, the terms were undoubtedly known to the 
Gortynians at the time but only one is clear today: nenikamenos is someone who 
has lost a lawsuit. We think the obligations listed should be broadly interpreted, 
because the legislator probably intended to establish the procedure for cases 
concerning any obligation that might commonly arise. Cf. Maffi 1983: 121-42, 
who argues for more technical (and limited) meanings for the terms, and the 
response to Math by van Effenterre 1984: esp. 48-9. 

24-5 Andeksamenos probably refers to pledging one's property as security, not 
pledging oneself, for which, as Maff notes (1983: 148-52), katakeimenos would be 
used. Maffi argues, however, that andeksamenos means ‘confess, admit’, sc. to 
owing money, but if the confession was made in court, this situation would be 
redundant with nentkamenos, and if made out of court, the legislator would write 
‘if someone owes money’, not ‘if someone admits’. Cf. Bile 330-1. 

25-6 Enkototans opelon (‘owing money that is pledged") may refer to someone who 
stood surety for a debt that is now in default, leaving him to pay the debt himself. 

26-7 Diabalomenos (‘having brought an accusation’) may refer to litigation 
brought by or against the deceased that had not vet been concluded. This 
situation stands out from the rest, in all of which a debt was owed either by or 
to the deceased, and the current suit is intended to force payment of the debt; in 
this case the current suit would be intended to bring the earlier suit to conclusion. 

27 Diaweipamenos. ‘having made an agreement’, perhaps to buy something. 

28-9 Epimolenn (‘bring litigation against someone’) indicates that a new suit 
would be brought by or against the heirs of the deceased. Math (1983: 126) argues 
that epimolen has a more technical sense, ‘to reopen a case’ left unfinished at the 

death of the deceased, but this would imply that the heirs could only collect a debt 
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owed their father or be obliged for his debts if litigation had begun before his 
death, which seems very unlikely. See Bile 279 n. 82. 

29-31 ‘Let the judge rule according to the testimonies ( porti ta apoponiomenay: 
dikaddes indicates that the judge's ruling is directed bv law; see below 11.2631, 
where the expression is ‘according to witnesses’ (kata mattyrans). Contrast the 
alternative procedure where the judge decides freely porti ta moliomena (*accord- 
ing to the pleadings’). 

In practical terms, this means that in order to collect a debt owed bv or to the 
deceased one must provide witnesses. Provisions like this made it necessary to be 
accompanied bv witnesses during anv financial transaction. 

11—7 The appropriate witnesses in most cases would be the formal witnesses 
who were present when the obligation was incurred. If the current suit concerns a 
judgment in an earlier suit, then the court officials who presided at that trial, the 
judge and the rememberer, would testify. 

32 For the rememberer ( nnamon) in Crete, see Introd. 4C3. He is included as a 
witness here, since one of his duties was to be present at and remember proceed- 
ings in court. 

33 "If he is alive and active in civic life’. The qualification probably does not 
apply to the judge too (as W thinks), though this is not impossible syntactically. 
The judge's testimony would probably be considered essential, and so he would 
be called even if he was no longer active in civic life; the rememberer's testimony, 
on the other hand, would be supplementary, though he would presumably testify 
alone if the judge was not able to. The requirement that the rememberer be alive is 
obviously unnecessary; the requirement that he be ‘active in civic life’ ( poltateuen) 
mav be meant to exclude someone who is indentured. Lévy 1997: 26 takes 
poliateuen to mean ‘be present in the country’, but in Gs1.7 the verb seems to 
designate those who not only have reached adulthood but also participate in 
public life, and this sense seems more likely here. VER suggest that in some 
cases the rememberer might be a public slave, but even if he was (and there is 
no evidence for public slaves in Crete at this time), he would still be allowed to 
testify, since slaves can testify in other matters (e.g. 2.25~6). 

37-40 The procedure apparently is that the plaintiff presents his claim, sup- 
ported bv the testimony of his witnesses; the judge then rules that when they 
(the plaintiff and his witnesses) have sworn, the plaintiff will receive the amount of 
the original debt. This procedure would work a bit differently if the earlier litigation 
had only been initiated, if that is the correct meaning of diabalomenos (see above on 
26-7). In that case, it is likely that after witnesses had testified about the earlier 
(incomplete) litigation, the judge could try the onginal case and render a decision. 

37-8 ‘And when they have spoken’: some scholars take apoweiponti to mean 
‘they refuse to speak’: ‘if the witnesses refuse to testify, then the litigant must 
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swear an oath’, But although the verb could mean this, the context makes thi» 
meaning very unlikely here. Sec n. ad 37-8 above. 

38-40 ‘When he and the witnesses have sworn’. The pronoun ‘he’ (anton) 
designates the plaintiff, who is the unexpressed subject of the infinitive niken 
(‘win’). It is unclear how significant these oaths are. The plaintiff's oath appears 
to be a special oath not normally sworn by plaintiffs; if so, this is the closest 
example at Gortyn to an accusatory oath, in which an accuser only has to swear an 
oath in order to win his case. It is possible that witnesses regularly swore oaths at 
Gortyn, but this is not certain, except in cases where a witness is said to be 
orkioteros (e.g. 3.49-50, 4.6—7). Here the oath might be an additional requirement, 
perhaps imposed by the legislator in order to add certainty to a case where one of 
the original parties has died. 

40 ‘The simple amount’: the amount of thc original obligation. There is no 
increase in the penalty because of the lapse in time, since it was unavoidable. 


9.407-3—1.lIABILITY OF A SON (VER II.45, K 176) 


Law concerning obligations incurred by a son. 


vivsa- Ifa son has undertaken an obligation 
while his father is living, (only) he (the 
son) and any property he has acquired is 
to be subject to a penalty. vac. 


40 
m 3 9 , + 3 5 ` , 
UK dvOekaerat, ds K O marec» Ooei, 


? ` ? ^ ` ` , 
avTOv aréGat Kal ra Kpé€pata 


Lad , 
ATLE KA T€ T (OTG X 


41 avdéxoerat: See n. ad 9.2475. 
41 atêĝaı (droga): the verb can mean ‘incur a penalty’ by losing a case (4.29; 4.30; 10. 21) 


or ‘be subject to / liable for a penalty" (11.42; G41.5.14); here both senses are probably at 


work. 
43 mérarac in 6.5-9 paomai is paired with apolankano, the latter specifying inheritance 


and the former acquisition by other means (cf. 7.14715). Here inhentance is not in 


question. 
For the incised sign, see n. ad 9.24. 


This provision protects the father from liabilities incurred by his son, and allows 
the son to pledge any property he may have as security while his father is alive 
without putting his father's estate at risk. The law also prevents a son from using 
his father's property (i.e. his future inheritance) as security for a current obligation 
and warns a creditor not to accept such security, since he will not be able to seize it 
if the son defaults on his obligations. This rule must be distinguished trom that in 
4.29-31, which allows a son who has been fined by a court to receive some ot his 
share of the estate to pay the fine; this rule probablv applies to fines for wrong- 
doing (such as rape), not to debts willinglv incurred. 

41 As in 9.24—5, we understand anadckoma: as the pledging of property as 
security, as against Mafh (see above on 9.24-5), who argues that it designates a 
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legal confession or admission and sees the purpose of the law as preventing 
collusion between the son and others outside the familv in order to gain control 
of the father's estate. But if this were the law's purpose, a son who wished to 
engage in such collusion could probably get around the restriction simply by 
agreeing to lose a court case and then obtaining his share of the estate to pay the 
fine (see 4.29—51). But most sons were probably much more readily tempted to 
gain some current benefit by pledging a future inheritance than to collude with 
others outside the familv, which might subject them to trial, conviction, and 
punishment. G. and others have accepted a suggestion of Dareste et al. 1891.1: 
479 n. 2, that an(a)dekomai here may be taken as a general term implicitly 
including all five situations mentioned in 9.24-4o. But only the pledging of 
propertv as security is relevant to the son's situation envisaged here. 


9.43-10.1— COMMERCIAL VENTURES ABROAD (VER 11.76, K 177) 


Fulfillment of contracts for foreign commercial ventures. 


ai Tis Ka mépa- If someone makes an agreement for a 
ı ouvaÀ[Àax Joe, È és mép[a ]v én- venture abroad, when he does not pay 
back a contributor to the foreign ven- 
ture, if witnesses who are of age testify 
— three in a case of a hundred staters or 
more, two in a case worth less down to 


45 Oév7i pe atrodid01, al uév K a- 
nonoviovti uacrupes éfcovr- 
€ç TÔ €éxarovaraTépo xai mrÀ(o- 
VOS Tpées, TO ue(ovog uéTT. €- 
ç T0 Óc«aarádrepov duo, TÔ uel- ten staters, one for a case worth less — 

$0 ovos €i (5), dxadd€70 mopri rà let (the judge) rule with regard to the 
amoro| v |ópeva. ai 8€ paírvpe- testimony. But if witnesses do not test- 
[s] pé al v Jomovéowv, € x’ ¿[À]Óe ò ov- ify, when the person who made the 
vaAAakcavs, órepóv x[a] xéAe[r]a. o agreement comes (back), whichever the 


[LE VITO{LEVOS,, € amogoga, € avr plaintiff requests, [the judge should 
Col. 1o rule | either that he deny on oath or 
o|—] with (Col. 10) — 


43-4 Tépai .. . és mépav: we probably have two forms of the noun répa, which is connected 
with perande (6.4647), ‘abroad’ (so G, VER, K). W (following C) translates ‘mercantile 
venture’; the qualification in 52-3 (‘when the person who made the agreement comes 
[back ]' ) makes clear that the other party was far away, namely abroad. For és, see Dialect 
14. 

44 The lettering in this line spans a horizontal division between two blocks of stone, which 
in their reassembled state are not precisely aligned; cf. 10.26. 

46—7 éBiovres: scc above on 7.37. 

48—9 dtr ès = peor’ és (Homeric uéada), ‘until’; cf. W ad loc., Bile 298. 

$0 évl; (évs = el); the mason wrote éva, but the nominative is needed. 

$0—1 Topri ra anono| v |copeeva: sec on 30-1 above. 

$4 pevrdpevos (yeudopevos): the plainuff (lit. ‘the one who blames’), as elsewhere (see 
comm. ad G41.7.8—9). It cannot refer to the defendant, as Martini 1999: 390-3 claims. 
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rot Only the first letter is visible. It is always read as san, though it could also be mu, 
perhaps some form of »ia:itys, if Math’s suggestion is correct (sce below on 9.54 160) 
Much of the text in 10.1—15 is missing; if our proposed reconstruction of 10.4. 13 I^ 
correct (sec below), then this section here must have ended by the end of 10.3. Quite 
possibly it ended in 10.1. 
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This provision is intended to ensure that an investor in a commercial venturc 
abroad is repaid. Normally the witnesses who were present when the agreement 
was made will confirm it, and the judge is bound by their testimony (43-51); but if 
witnesses are not available to testify, then the plaintiff can ask the judge to require 
an oath of denial from the accused or can choose some other method of judg 
ment, now lost. No other law at Gortyn (nor to our knowledge anywhere else in 
Greece) allows a plaintiff to choose the means of deciding a case. It may be 
intended to compensate for some disadvantage on the plaintiffs part, perhaps 
the continued absence abroad of the defendant and perhaps of the witnesses too. 
The law tries to make it easy for the plaintiff to recover his investment. 

43-4 VER suggest that perai means ‘beyond the city’s borders’ and argue that 
the agreement concerns export. This is possible, but we think it better to leave 
open other possibilities, such as an agreement with a foreign investor or even (as 
C suggests) to set up a pirating venture. 

9.52—10.1 ‘Comes (back)' (e/thez): the verb simply means ‘comes’, but in this 
context the sense is ‘returns’. The plaintiff presumably resides in Gortyn. As 
Martini notes (1999: 392), this case is too complex to fit the rule in 11.26—31; it 
does not invalidate that rule, but supplements it so that if there are no witnesses, 
the plaintiff does not necessarily lose (as e.g. in 9.24-40), but has other means of 
winning a conviction. See Gagarin 201:0b: 132-3. 

9.53—10.1 The plaintiff can propose whichever of two (oteron) procedures he 
wishes; the second is now lost. Martini suggests (1999: 393) that the alternative is 
that the defendant pays the simple fine, though the plaintiff presumably would 
first have to persuade the judge that he is guiltv. And since this process is 
envisioned for cases where there are no witnesses (51-2), it is hard to imagine 
what other means of deciding the case might be available (arbitration?). Math 
2011: 159 suggests that the plaintiff might propose to swear an oath himselt rather 
than requiring an oath of denial from the detendant. This is possible: although 
most oaths sworn by litigants at Gortyn are oaths of denial, in G76B5—~, if a judge 
has to pay for purification after a death because the heirs do not pay, he can swear 
an oath and collect double trom them, and in G72Bii someone can 
collect whatever value thev swear to. Thus, the alternative in 10.1 may be that 
the plaintiff swear an oath, perhaps with witnesses present (see n. ad 10.1) and win 
the case. 

Cf. Dar B7-i1, where a litigant can apparently choose the venue. 
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Regulations concerning gifts to mothers and probably also to wives. An amend. 


ment in 12.1—s addresses the question of retroactivity with regard to these gifts. 


[—] if he wishes, one hundred 


auri sess "Sr: PUN aaa ] [staters or] something worth 
Heya mtus CHS Qul Sa ] a£. «a [one hundred staters], or less 
s Ae[«] éxa[7ór otarépars ë éx]- but not more. But if[he should 
[ator eravépor x ]péos € [ne] give more ], he will pay [two 
| ov wA]for S[é] pé. at [d€ 7Aca óo]- (?)] staters. [ pac. (?)] And if [he 
ce, [Šúo (2) ata]répalv]s «[araora]- should give something] worth 
[oei rac. (?)] al é <a peto|r ... 66...] less than [fifty (?)] staters, and if 
ro «of... 6.4... zevzéxov]za arar| €po]r the [—] 
xpéeos, acd of[...... A p Acts ] [—] giving back the 
eee lino da Juel . 4]7080v- money [—] 
tars tòf r ápyvpor . c.8 ] A son [may give] his mother [or 
] z oss [cu im | parpi a husband his wife (?)] one hun- 
15 Ò` vivr [È dvópa yurarxi doper é]- dred staters or less, but not 


KUTOV grarëpa[vs | € jLELOV, T- more. And if he should give 
Alov d€ pé. al ÒE nÀ(a dole, at more, if the claimants to the 
«a AecorT. ot erƏjBaÀ)Àorres, T- estate wish, let them give her the 
0r apyupov amodarres TA Kp- money and have the property. 
20 é€part’ éxovrov. PAC. ai 9€ Tu OTE- vac. And if someone who owes 
money or has been fined or is 
engaged in a suit gives a gift, if 
the remainder of the property ts 
not equal to the fine, the giftis to 
be invalid. vac. 


Leal -" 9? * 
Aov apyupov € arapévos € ji- 
odcop€vas btxas bate, at 
` “ ` ` ”" - bad 
pe eve Tu Àocra AKOLA Tàs d- 


TC ` , v ` 
TAS, JLEDE ES kpeos euev Tav 


25  ó60w. $- 


4-15 The heavily supplemented text in these lines is derived in part from several small 
fragments of stone that were found in the vicinity of the Code, the properties and 
lettering, of which closely resemble those of the Code. Since G73, G75, G76, and G77 
also resemble the Code in these respects but are almost certainly separate texts, we 
cannot be certain whether these fragments come from the Code or from another text on 
the same wall. G. prints the fragments as G74a-c, and no recent editor includes them 
here. But H suggested that the fragments be assembled in this way, and C suggested 
most of the additional supplements printed above (see G, pp. 148, 173). We accept some 
of these supplements but not the one in line 4 (see below). We stress that any restoration 
of this passage is highly speculative. 

4 © suggested the supplement duyarpt marépa doer, but gifts from a father to a daughter 
have already been regulated in 4.48~5.9, and the limit of one hundred staters would be in 
direct conflict with the rule given there. See comment below. Gifts from a brother to a 
sister arc not Mentioned elsewhere in this connection, so perhaps we should supplement 
the linc dôevniai dbeAnriov Dó, 
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8 As restored above, there is only space for threc letters before ara |repal eds, lcavitig, eo as 
the only likely supplement; if óoce was omitted, there would be space for 8 io lerrers (hut 
cf. 17). 

8:9 IE i| eraoraet is correct, there appears to be space for r à leners atter it, making a va. 
likely. 

9—10 peio| r doie € merrékov |a? Other numerals are possible here, but of these, in the Code 
only this figure designates a number of staters (40 and 60 cach designate a number of 
days). 

13 Tol vr tpyupor: G compares 18-19 below. 

1$ € avdpa yvvawua dopey e|: suggested by Baunack and Baunack 1884 (ch 121-5) and 
accepted by most scholars. 

25 There is an inscribed sign bere, generally called a Zigo, in the shape of 4 mattock ( €- ). 
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We have included in this section (lines 4-13) some text not usually included here, 
where the large block that formed the top of column ro is missing. Our text is 
based on several small fragments found nearby (see above n. ad 4-15). 

4-9 These lines are sometimes restored as regulating gifts from a father to 
daughter, but these have already been regulated in 4.48-51, where a father is 
allowed to give his daughter a gift upon her marriage ‘according to what is 
written’. But 4.51—5.1 then add that if a daughter has received or been promised 
such a gift, she cannot receive anything more as her inheritance. Since girls from 
wealthy families must have expected to receive a far larger inheritance than one 
hundred staters, imposing such a limit here would be a very severe restriction and 
would seem to go against the sense of 4.48—5.1, that fathers could, in effect, give 
their daughters the amount of their inhentance at the time of their marriage ( but 
then, of course, they would not get anvthing more as their inheritance). If the 
lines do not concern gifts from a father, and if gifts from husband to wife are 
correctly restored in line 15, then we suggest that gifts from brother to sister may 
have been regulated here. No other mention is made of such gifts, though in some 
circumstances a brother would give his sister away in marriage (8.21), and thus 
might give her a gift in connection with this event. 

9-14 Another provision, perhaps separated by a gap, may prescnbe a course of 
action for pifts of less than fifty staters, though several more letters probably need 
to be added to lines 9-10 to make these long enough. 

14-25 An amendment (12.1-5) states that anv gifts made according to earlier 
rules are not to be contested. These rules here, then, are new, and since thev allow 
the relatives to contest gifts larger than one hundred staters, it seems likelv that the 
earlier rules allowed gitts larger than this amount. It is not impossible that the 
earlier rules allowed only smaller gifts, perhaps fifty staters or less, to be made to 
these women, and that some relatives would want to contest even these gifts on 
the grounds that they were not protected bv the current rules, but this scems less 
likely. 
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14717 This rule may be referred to in 3.2072: ‘whatever a husband gives (to his 
wife) according to what is written’. The mention of heirs (eprbutllontes) in 17-20 
has led most scholars to assume that these gifts would be made on the approach of 
death, since neither a mother nor a wife is in line to inherit (see Math 19974: $3). 
This mav have been common in the case of husbands giving to wives, but sons 
would probably not expect to die before their mothers except in rare cases. 

17-20 If the gift exceeds one hundred staters, the heirs may, if they wish, give 
the money to the mother or wife in question, and then have the rest of the 
property. This probably means that if they do not wish to give the designated 
amount, they may give only one hundred staters. The money would come from 
the deceased’s estate. Maffi 19973: 53-4 argues that the heirs could, if they wished, 
give the wife or mother nothing, but this seems less likely. 

20-5 The rule against giving away so much property that not enough is left to 
satisfy creditors, actual or potential, would guard against a person giving away 
money so as to put it out of the reach of the creditors. 

21-2 Moliomenas dikas. lit. ‘while a suit is being litigated’. 

24 ‘Is to be invalid’: lit. ‘is to be nothing with respect to value (£reos). Math 
1988: 284—6 takes meden es kreos emen (here and in 30-1 below) to mean that the 
gift will not result in an obligation toward the creditor,*'* but it is unclear to us 
just how this sense can be extracted from the Greek and, more important, why a 
legislator would allow someone to escape from a debt by giving away all or most of 
his estate. Gortynian legislators use other terms for ‘debt, obligation’ (Bile 318, 
330-1), and the traditional interpretation of this expression, shared by all other 


editors, makes good sense here and in 30-1 below. 


10.25-313—AÀCQUISITION OF SLAVES (VER I.6, K 179) 


This section prohibits the purchase of a slave who is already or may become 


obligated to someonc else. 


25 avt pol 7 ]ov pé aveba- — No one is to buy an indentured person until 
( eaTuKe(pevoy npiv K addvo- the one who indentured him obtains his 
erat o KaTuders, ue’ aunipo- release, nor one who is the subject of litiga- 
Àov, ede 0éxaaÜai peð ema- tion, nor is anyone to accept him (as pay- 
névoalai pede kaTabeBar. at ment) nor accept a promise (to deliver him) 

30. ÒE Tis TOÚTOU Ti Fépraar, ped- nor take him in indentureship. And if any- 
év és kp£os Chev, at dmonovio — one should do any of these things, it is to be 
ev Ave pul topes). PAC. invalid, if two witnesses should testify. pac. 


414. . . Esas 
Such a gift ‘wall not result in an obligation toward the one who would be harmed by the act; thus, the 
rights acquired by such an act could nor be opposed by someone who would be harmed by it? (non darà 
luogo a un debito a carico di colui che sarebbe danneggiato dal negozio stesso; di conseguenza il diritto 


acquistato mediante tale negozio nop sara opponibile a colui che ne sarebbe danneggiato). 


G”*1. 100.1. 4 2 4 


ui cL. DII 


20 The lettering in this line spans a horizontal division between two blocks of stone wha h 
Are now not precisely aligned; ch 9.44. 

2160 7 aAAnoerat = avadra (aor. subj. ); scc n. ad 1.3071 aby WE, 

40 Fé peoa third Person Sing. aorist optative ol Fé pda (€ phi) x todo’. 

32 Regarding the mason’s error, see n. ad rizq. 

The gap here is much larger (eight or nine letters) than any other gap thus far; sec further 
in our note on Addenda below, 
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This section prohibits the purchase or other transactions involving a slave who ts 
indentured or is the subject of litigation (see below on 27-8), and thus may 
potentially become indentured (if his owner loses the case). The slaves owner 
who indentured him (0 katathens), presumably to satisfy a debt, must first obtain a 
release (allysetat) from his creditor, to whom the slave is indentured. 

15-6 'Person': antropos alone may mean ‘slave’, as it often does in Attic. 
Otherwise, no word for ‘slave’ appears in this section (ct. G47.1-3, where kata- 
keimenosis followed by dolos and dola), but the ‘indentured person’ must be a slave 
because once he is released from his indentureship, he may be purchased. 

27-8 Ampimolon, ‘the one concerning whom there is litigation’ (Bile ysi). The 
litigation may concern the person's status (slave or free) or ownership, as provided tor 
in 1.22.2 above, or it might concern a slave accused of rape or adultery, as in 2.2-45. 

29-32 [he person to whom the slave is indentured would want to invalidate any 
transaction that deprived him of the slave's services. As W notes, the two witnesses 
probably testify either that the slave is currently indentured or that he is the 
subject of litigation; see further Gagarin 1989: 46-7. 

30-1 ‘It is to be invalid’ (meden es kreos emen): see above on 10.24. 


ADDENDA 


Scholars agree that the Code ends with several addenda and that these begin at 
11.24. The primary marker of these addenda is a large gap at the end of a linc: 
11.23, 11.25, 11.45, and apparently 11.55 (see n. ad loc.). After these gaps, 
the writing may begin again in the same direction or may continue in the 
reverse, maintaining the boustrophedon order. To our knowledge, no scholar 
thus far has treated 10.33-11.23 as one of these addenda; but the writing in 
10.32 ends just past the middle of the line, leaving a gap that is far larger than 
any of those that precede it (see above, n. ad 10.32), but is similar to the gaps 
that mark addenda. The conclusion is unavoidable that this section on adop- 
tion was also a later addition to the main body of the Code. It is true that 
10.33 begins from the right, thus preserving the boustrophedon order of 
writing, but 11.46 also begins a new amendment and continues the boustro- 
phedon order. It is also true that most of the other addenda (five out of six) 
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modify or supplement legislation in the main body of the Code, whereas 
10.33—11.23 addresses a new subject, adoption. But 11.26-31 are not an 
amendment either; thev establish a general rule tor judicial decisions that is 
relevant to the entire Code. 

Since C most scholars have agreed that the additional provisions in 11.24-12.19 
were carved by a different hand. Davies 1996: 37 calls attention particularly to the 
lambdas and thetas in this part of the Code. But although the top bars on some 
lasnbdas (e.g. in 12.11) are horizontal (D), others (e.g. in 11.31—45) are oblique (f), 
as in the rest of the Code. Moreover, although the interior crosses of all the thetas 
from 11.14 to the end are upright (CD), betore this some tetas are upright while 
others are tilted (Q9); these variations tend to come in groups—e.g. the first ten 
thetas on column 2 are tilted, but the next seven and the first ones on column 3 are 
upright (the theta at the end of 2.30 is unclear). Other letters, moreover, show some 
variation, such as upsilon, which is sometimes shaped like a V (with straight sides) 
and sometimes looks more like a Y (with curved sides and a tail), and gamma also 
shows variation within the same provision (see further the note on dpyupov in 11.31 
below). It seems, then, that unless many different masons inscribed diflerent parts of 
the Code, most of these variations mav not indicate difterent hands but rather the 
same sort of variations in a mason's hand that we noted earlier (see on Gr). Even by 
the time of the Code, masons at Gortyn had not developed such consistent lettering 
that firm conclusions about different hands can be drawn on the basis of letter 
forms. On the other hand, there are other indications that column 12, and perhaps 
also 11.46—55, mav have been carved by a different hand: the letters throughout are 
not as deeply incised, and the lettering in general is not as neat as in the rest of the 
Code (compare e.g. the size of the zozasin 12.5-6). But these characteristics may also 
be due to other factors, such as the quality of the stone. In sum, distinguishing 
hands in the Code and other laws (see e.g. on Gr), is no easy matter; our judgment 


on these amendments is non liquet. 


10.33—11.23-—ADOPTION (VER II.40, K 180) 


This section specifies the procedure for adoption and for renouncing an adoption 
and the share of the estate an adopted son will inherit under various 


circumstances. 
avmavOw Eper ómo Kd Tu À- There is to be adoption from wherever 
éi. aunaivehai 0€ kar! ayopav one wishes. The adoption is to be 

38 KuTa7eApevov TOM TUMUT- presented in the agora when the citi- 
v aro T6 Ado ó a mayo[tborTt. Zens are gathered, from the stonc from 
VAC. G ó apmavápevos ó5To TÅ- which people speak. vac. Let the 
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iov Kai mpokoov Fotvo. PAC. wat rificial animal and a jug, of wine. rar. 

40 pv x! üvéAerat TrüvTa TQ kpé- And if (the adoptec) inherits all the 
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33 avravow: this and related terms for ‘adoption’ occur only in this section of the Code and 
in G21.3. The root meaning of auzaíveÜac (= avaġaíveobaı, Dialect 5, 12) is ‘show, 


children, he is to fulfill the adoprer's 
divine and human obligations and isto 
inherit just as is written for the natural 
children. But if he does not wish to 
fulfill (the obligations) as is written, 
those in line of succession are to have 
the property. But if the adopter has 
natural children, with the male (heirs) 
the adoptee will receive a share in the 
same way as the daughters from their 
brothers, and if there are no males, but 
females, an equal share (Col. 11) is for 
the adoptee; and it is not necessary to 
fulfill the adopter's obligations and 
receive whatever property the adopter 
leaves; but the adoptee is not to receive 
more. vac. And if the adoptee should 
die without leaving natural children, 
the property is to revert to the heirs of 
the adopter. And if the adopter wishes, 
let him renounce (the aduption) in the 
agora from the stone from which 
people speak, when the citizens are 
gathered. And he is to deposit ten 
staters at the court, and let the 
rememberer ( »12anon) tor the for- 
eigners’ official give it to the 
renounced person. And let not a 
woman adopt, nor a child before 
puberty. pac. These rules are to be 
followed from the time he wrote these 
wnitings, but in earlier matters, in 
whatever wav someone has (property ), 
either as the result of an adoption or 
from an adoptee, it is no longer a 
matter for trial. vac. 


declare’, referring to the public ritual of declaring someone an adopted son. 


oro: see on 5.23 above. 
TÀ = ris by assimilation; Dialect 9. 


35 xaraFeAuévov: for the form (from Attic xarecÀo), see note on G80.14-15. 
40 avéAera: (avaipéw): aor. subj.; see Bile 270-1, cf. 273-4. 
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42-3 ra Bira Kaira avzpomwa: the same pair (with 0o)ia instead of Oira) is found three times 
in the agreement with Spensithios (Da1A4, 6-7, B2-3). 

47 Tors émiaMovzais: ‘those who have a claim’ (see n. ad 5.23-6 above), se. after the 
adopted son. 

49 7«0a = pera (Dialect so). 

11.4 draide) ac the mason mistakenly wrote sota instead of epstlon. 

are (avira): see n. ad 2.47. 

s zÀ: This adverbial form is found only here; it must be equivalent to the more common 
rAcov (Bile 214). 

6 émwopev: In Attic, ériyopeir usually means ‘vield, agree to, concede’, though it can have a 
more literal sense of ‘go toward’ either in the sense ‘join with? (Thuc. 4.107) or ‘go 
against’ (Xen. An. 1.2.17). Here it is usually understood to mean ‘move into’, i.e. receive 
an inheritance; but see further on 5-6 below. 

10 avKoper (avaywpeiv): “go back to’. 

14 arÜéue|v = dvaffeivai; see Dialect 12, 20. 

17 dzoppeÜévzi: aor. pass. participle of arofeîror. 

21-2 dyuzavrrvc dative sing. from *apmavrór or -ús (?) ‘the state of being adopted’. Maffi 
(1997a: 84) argues that because the noun for ‘adoption’ is anpansis, ampantui is the 
dative of ampantos, ‘adoptee’. But the dative of ampantos is ampantot (G21.3), and 
there is no difficulty in understanding anpansis as designating the process of adopting 
whereas ampantui designates the resulting state or condition of being adopted (‘Tétat 


dú à l'adoption", Bue 335). 


The law first states the procedure for adopting someone (10.33—9), then the rules 
for inheritance by the adoptee when the deceased does or does not have natural 
children ( 10.39—11.6). The rules imply an entirely oral process; there is no hint of 
testamentary adoption, as at Athens. The fact that nearly half of this section 
concerns inheritance and no other substantive aspect of adoption is regulated 
indicates that the main purpose of adoption in Gortyn (as elsewhere in Greece) 
was to provide an heir. But since the adopter at Gortyn may also have natural 
children ( 10.48—11.1), he may have adopted at an earlier age than in Athens, where 
a man normally adopted late in life. The provision for renouncing an adoption 
(11.10-17) may have been enacted primarily for men who later had a natural son 
and thus no longer needed an adopted son for an heir. 

Davies 1996: 4o singles out the exemplary organization of this section: *This 
really is codification: a general principle is enunciated, whether enabling or 
prohibitory (here enabling), a cross-reference to existing law is inserted, and the 
likcly circumstances arising from its application are envisaged and systematically 
provided for—altogether a model of a modern major general law.” We agree that 
the section is well organized, but on the other hand, the wording of some of the 
individual provisions is far from clear or systematic (see below on 10.39-11.6). 

33 Anpansin is put first in the sentence to indicate the topic addressed in this 
section; cf. 7.15-16. 
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33--¢ Phe rule allowing adoption from any source whatsoever may mean only 
that one can adopt someone from another tribe, but it may also allow adoption of 
a foreigner or a slave. Math 1997a: 75-6 rejects this possibility, since this would 
mean that a slave or foreigner could become a citizen by adoption without a vote 
of the assembly, which he thinks was impossible. But the little we know about 
citizenship at Gortyn (sce on G13, Gs1.6—7) gives us no reason to assume that this 
should be impossible, and the citizens who are gathered in the agora to witness an 
adoption may at the same time have been asked to approve the adoption (see 
further on 34-6). 

34-6 The gathering of citizens ( poliatai) in the agora (also in 11.13-14) implies a 
kind of assembly meeting. The law does not mention a vote, but it seems more 
likely that a large gathering of citizens would be asked to approve the adoption 
than simply observe it. Cf. ‘the Gortynians voting’ (G78.1) and ‘all Gortyn’ 
(G64.2). 

38 etaireia: At Gortyn this term occurs only here and in G42B12, where ‘the 
judge of the etairetav is mentioned. It also occurs in a late-fourth-century law 
from Axos (SEG 23.566, 17) and perhaps at Dreros (Drz), and is probably the root 
of apetairos (see on 2.5 above). The law here implies that all citizens belong to a 
hetatreia (Maffi 20032: 163); see further Introd. 6A. 

39 A ‘jug’ (prokoos = Attic prochous) is a liquid measure for wine or must 
(fermenting grape juice); the word also occurs in G79.4-5 (= IC 4.144.4, which 
specifies 100 prokoot of must), G79.7, and Da1A1» (where so prokooi of must are 
part of the stipend for Spensithios). We do not know how large it was, but even 
the largest pitcher of wine would not go very far in serving a /etaireia, unless this 
was a very small group. It seems more likely, therefore, that the wine was primarily 
for the ritual pouring of libations along with the sacrifice of the animal the adopter 
supplied. 

39-11.6 The rules concerning inheritance by an adopted son are odd and 
unclear in several places. The first rule (39-48) would be clearer if it were more 
logically organized so that it read, “if there are not natural children, the adopted 
son may, if he wishes, inherit and fulfill,... but if he does not wish... ^. In 48-52 
‘with the male (heirs) the adoptee will receive a share in the same wav as the 
daughters from their brothers’ is unclear in several respects: does the adopted son 
receive the same share as a daughter or a different share in the same way (whatever 
that is)? Does ‘with the male (heirs) mean that he receives the same share as they 
do, or does it refer to possession of a city house, etc. (see 4.31-7), or something 
else? When there are no natural sons, does an ‘equal share! (10.52—11.1) mean 
equal to a son's or to a daughter's? And what does ‘more’ mean in 11.5—-6? 

42-4 The ‘divine and human’ obligations include the funeral rites and subse- 
quent tending of the deceased's tomb, on the one hand, and the payment of debts 
and fulfillment of other contractual obligations on the other. 
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4s—8 It may seem odd that an adopted son is given the choice not to receive his 
adopted father's estate, since this might result in the property passing out of the 
family to quite distant relatives (Maff 1997a: 78); but this would presumably 
happen onlv if the estate was small or was burdened bv large debts, in which 
case there would be less concern to keep it within the family, Nothing is said about 
the fate of an adoptee who renounces his adopter's estate, but he probably 
returned to his natural father (where he may have been able to claim a larger 
estate). 

47 "Those in line of succession": here the epiballontes (‘those with a claim’) must 
be the more distant relatives, who would inherit in the absence of any children 
($.13—25). 

48—11.1 Since the main purpose of adoption appears to be to provide an heir, it 
is unlikely that the adopter alreadv had a son when he adopted; thus these natural 
sons were presumably born after the adoption. A man may have adopted when he 
had onlv female children, in which case it is possible that (as sometimes in Athens) 
the adoptee would be the one who bv law was entitled to the hand of one of the 
daughters. 

so ‘In the same way as? (aiper) probably means that the adoptee receives the 
same share as a daughter, namely a half-share compared to that of a son (4.39-43); 
but see above on 10.39-11.6. It is not clear why the adoptee or the daughters (or 
both) receive the share trom the brothers; probably the brothers took all the 
property after their father’s death and then distributed shares to their sisters and 
adopted brother, if there was one. 

$3 ‘An equal share! (wiswomoiron): also in G2o.1-2, but without context. It 
apparently means equal to each daughter's share, but if 48-52 already assigns the 
adoptee the same share as a daughter, then this rule would be superfluous. 
Wiswomotron could perhaps mean equal to a son's share, but it seems odd to say 
that he should receive a share equal to that of a nonexistent son. A better 
alternative may be that wiswomotron means equal to the shares of all the daughters 
together, which would be half the estate. But much is uncertain here. 

1—5 If the adoptee refuses his share of the estate and the obligations that go with 
it when there are natural children, he probably returns to his natural family, 
perhaps because a larger share awaits him there. 

5-6 "The adoptee is not to receive more’. If this means that he is not to have 
more than what is prescribed in 10.39- 11.1 (so W, who translates ‘he is not to take 
possession of more [than the females |’), then the restriction is superfluous (so K), 
since it goes withour saying that he should receive no more than the share 
specified by law. Similarly, if it means that the adoptee who refuses his share of 
the estate is not to receive anything more than he received during his adopted 
father's life, namely his personal property, but this too, it would seem, goes 
without saying. It is best, then, to understand this clause as prohibiting the 
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adoptee who refuses a share of his adopter's estate from receiving a larger share if 
he returns to his natural father. The law would then be intended to remove one 
strong, motive adopted sons might have to refuse a share of their adopted father's 
estate. 

Math 19972: 81 argues that because this prohibition is unnecessary, epikoren (see 
above, n. ad 11.6) does not mean ‘receive’ but has its more common (Attic ) sense 
‘concede’. The provision would then prohibit the adoptee from ‘conceding’ (i.c. 
giving) one of the adopter's daughters a larger amount than she is supposed to 
receive when she is married (see 5.1-9). But there would be no reason to use 
‘concede’ instead of ‘give’ (which is everywhere else used of gifts), especially when 
no gifts of any sort have been mentioned thus far in this section. 

6—10 Athenian law may have had the same rule that only the natural son of an 
adopted son can inherit (Dem. 46.14), but interpretation of this law is controver: 
sial (Harrison 1968: 85-7). 

10-17 The adopter may renounce the adoption by a public process similar to 
that for adopting (10.33-9). He probably would do this only if natural sons had 
been born after the adoption. The adoptee is not given the right to object, but the 
adopter presumably felt an obligation to provide for the adoptee beyond the ten 
staters specified and would probably not renounce him unless he had a family to 
return to. 

14-17 The ten staters are not given to the adoptee directly but to the remem- 
berer (mnamon). This would be a means of ‘recording’ the renunciation in the 
rememberer’s memory so that he could testify to it later, if necessary. 

15-16 This is the only mention of a court (Zikasterton) at Gortyn; we do not 
know where it was located or whether it was a building or just a demarcated open 
area. 

16-17 The foreigners’ official (ksentos) may be the same as the foreigners’ 
kosmos, see above on Gi4p—gz2 and Introd. 4Cib. 

18-19 Ampaineththo is usually taken as a middle form: ‘let no woman or child 
adopt’; but it could also be passive (‘let no woman or child be adopted"), and 
Math (2003a: 202-4) argues for this sense here. He reasons that it would be 
unnecessary to prohibit a woman or child trom adopting since neither would 
have been allowed to participate in an assembly meeting where adoptions took 
place. Morcover, a child not vet at the age of puberty could not even contemplate 
adoption, and a woman, if unmarried, would aim first to be marned and have 
natural children, and if married, would leave adoption to her husband. Without 
subscribing to either of these explanations, we would allow that it mav have been 
common custom, and thus taken for granted by the law, that only adult males 
could adopt. On the other hand, à widow with propertv who had no children 
might wish to adopt a son, and a man might wish to arrange for his only child 
(perhaps one who is quite sickly) to adopt a son in order to keep his estate out of 
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the hands of distant relatives. We thus favor the traditional view, which would 
prohibit these sorts of manipulations of the prescribed lines of inheritance. If 
this is the sense, the adoption of women and children would not be prohibited, 
though the tormer might be quite rare. Another point in favor of this interpret- 
ation is that the term for woman, 74, implies an adult woman usually in her role 
as wite and/or mother; if the law were to prohibit the adoption of a female, some 
other expression that left open the age of the adopted daughter would likely be 
used. Note, moreover, that in Athens a woman could apparently be adopted in a 
will (examples in Rubinstein 1993: 20), and although all the adoptees in Athens for 
whom we have information are adults, Moschion in Menander's Samia was 
adopted as a child (references in Rubinstein 1993: 22). 

Whichever sense we give the law, the vast majority of adoptions at Gortyn (as at 
Athens) probably involved an adult male adopting another adult male. 

19 ‘Child’: anebos designates a child up to the age of puberty; see above on 
7.219—30. 

19-23 This is the only case of non-retroactivity that does not involve the 
property of women; see above on 5.7-9. 

20 ‘He wrote’ ( egrapse): elsewhere the verb is always passive: ‘is written’; this 
mav indicate that this section had a different author than other parts of the Code. 

21-3 ‘Either as the result of an adoption or from an adoptee’: the exclusion of 
retroactivity is directed primarily at the rules concerning inheritance in 10.39-11.6. 
The legislator's intent was to disallow any suits regarding the amount of inherit- 
ance received in the past bv an adopted son or bv his natural son from him. For 
Mafh’s interpretation (‘either against the adoptee or on the part of the adoptee’), 


see above, n. ad 21-2. 


11.3479 —AMENDMENT TO 1.1-2.2 ON SEIZURE BEFORE TRIAL (VER II.6, K 163) 


A provision allowing an illegally seized person to find refuge. 


One is always to receive à person whom 


ürrponor ó(vj K yeu npo dbiKas 
someone seizes before trial. vac. 


25 alei éribé kelui, VAC. 


24 6! y;: The text on the stone (ôs) cannot be correct (see below) and so we assume that the 
mason mistakenly wrote M (san) for N (nu) just as he did in 8.4 and 9.39; cf. the reverse 


error, N for M, in 16.32 and 11.52. 
dyer npo ó(xas: the strong echo of 1.3-4 indicates that this amendment applies to the 


seizure of a person whose status is in dispute, not to any seizure, 


15 érióé «eua = Att, émibé yeattut. 


The sense of this provision is largely agreed on: it allows anyone to receive a person 
who has been seized illegally (1.273). The person must come to him, however; one 
is not allowed to seize a person held illegally by another (as one can by the 
Athenian procedure of aphbairesis), but must take the wrongdoer to court, as 
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provided for in 1.3714. How this sense can be derived trom the text, however, is 
debated. The preserved text (with os not on) is usually taken to mean: anyone may 
at any time reccive a person, if any person seize him before trial (W); but this 
sense cannot be obtained from the Greek, which would mean literally ‘one is 
always (or ‘at any time") to receive a person who seizes (someone ) before trial’, or 
(taking antropon as part of the relative clause) ‘whoever seizes a person betore trial 
is always to receive (him? )’. Math (1983: 101—12, esp, 108-12) rightly objects to the 
common translation, but in our view his solution is no better, namely to under: 
stand epideketbai as ‘assume legal responsibility’. The law s intent, he thinks, was 
to force someone who seizes illegally always to respond to litigation brought 
against him, no matter how much time had passed. In other words, the process 
established In 1.3-14 cannot be annulled by the passage of time. VER accept 
Math’s arguments and translate ‘whoever seizes a person before trial will be 
responsible in all circumstances’. Ingenious as this interpretation may be, there 
is no parallel for such a sense of epideketbat (*accept, receive’), and nothing in the 
law on column 1 suggests that someone who seizes illegally might gain possession 
of the seized person by the passage of time. Nor is there any hint of a statute of 
limitations in the Gortvn laws. 

The sense that Willetts and others desire requires that one emend the text, as we 
have done, to read oz (acc.) instead of os (nom.): ‘a person whom someone seizes 
before trial, one is always to receive (him). 


25 For the sense of epzdekethat cf. Lyktos1À 1-2, ‘whoever receives ( deksetai) a 
foreigner'. 


11.26-31— THE JUDICIAL DECISION (VER IL.4, K 181) 


A general rule about judicial decisions. 


TOV O.k«aGTÓv, OTt Rev KATA Whenever it is written that the judge 
paitupavs éyparrat Oucaó0- is to rule according to witnesses or 
ev ë amó oTov, ÓucáóOev di é- an oath of denial, he is to rule as is 
ypattat, Tov Ó` aAAov Op vürr- written, but in the other cases he is 

30 a Kpivev TOpTl Ta podiópev- to swear an oath and decide with 
a. vac. reterence to the pleadings. rac. 


28 aróuoTtov: cf. amopoaat In 3.7, 3.9-10, 9.54. 


This short provision formulates the general rule governing the two methods of 
judicial decision prescribed in the Code: the first method is followed only when 
the law explicitly (in writing) directs a judge to give a prescribed ruling in the case 
(dikadden), in accordance with either the testimony of a witness or an oath sworn 
by the accused; in such cases the judge simply carries out the procedure specified 
by the law and decides the case automatically. The second method, tollowed in all 
other cases, is that the judge swears an oath and decides himselt (krinen) on the 
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basis of the pleadings. These pleadings (£a moliomena) would include any witness 
testimony or other evidence the litigants have presented (as in 1.2174. when 
witnesses testify for both sides). For more on this provision and the cases discussed 
below, sce Introd. 19D and Gagarin 20:0b. In the Code, the second method is 
explicitly specified in eight cases (1.125 1.14; 1.245 1.395 3.15 5.43741 6.545 9.21); In 
two of these (5.43—-4; 6.54) the judge is told to decide ‘according to the pleadings’, 
and this must be implicit in the other six cases. The first method is explicitly 
specified in onlv four or perhaps five cases, but several others should be included in 
this group, including three cases where a litigant or witness is said to be *the one 
who swears’ ( orhioteros, 3.15716; 3.49-50; 4.6-7). In addition, in seven cases (1.4; 
1.6; 1.8; 1.2836; $.31—5; 7.4576; 9.38) where the verb used is dikadden or katadi- 
kadden, the judge is not instructed to impose an oath or rule according to 
witnesses, but his ruling is nonetheless automatic. In most provisions, however, 
nothing is said about how the dispute is to be judged; in these the second method 
(swear and decide freelv) would have to be used, making this method the more 
common one. 

The distinction between the two verbs, dtkadden (and its compounds) and 
krinen—which we translate ‘rule’ and ‘decide’-—is maintained consistently 
throughout the Code and in some of the other fifth-century laws from Gortyn 
(e.g. G41.5.8-10), but in earlier laws at Gortyn and in laws from other Cretan 
cities dikadden appears to designate judging in general (see comm. ad G9a-m); 
the whole issue is well treated by Talamanca 1979, who rejects attempts by Wolff 
1946 and Thur 1970 to understand early Greek judicial decisions more narrowly. 
More recently, Mafh (2003a: 213-20; 2007: 201-22) has argued that the law did not 
necessarily determine which method would be used in judging a case, since in 
cases where the law prescribed that the judge rule according to an oath or a 
witness, if the party concerned did not swear the oath or present the witness, then 
the judge would have to decide on his own, and that when the judge is directed to 
swear and decide, or when this is the default method, one party may propose a 
decisive proof and the judge may accept it, thereby converting the judgment into 
an automatic ruling. Close examination of specific passages shows that Mafh’s 
conclusion may be truc in a few cases, but it cannot be the general rule (see 
Gagarin 2010b). 

We may perhaps infer from the fact that the law gives such precise directions for 
judging that judges at Gortyn were not professional judges, and that the legislator 
is trving to clarify the rules and in some cases give precise guidance to judges. If the 
office of dikastas rotated, perhaps annually, new judges might often be unfamiliar 
with these rules. On the other hand, scattered references to judges having spe- 
cialized jurisdictions (c.g. 6.29-31: ‘the matter is to be tried where it belongs, 

before the dikastas where it is written in each case’) suggest that judges developed 
special expertise in some areas. So perhaps this addendum is addressing a different 
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concern, that some judges with long experience may have been judging cases in 
whatever way they wished, ignoring the directions set forth in the laws. 

26 Ton dikastan: the words are taken out of the subordinate clause that follows 
and put first in order to indicate the topic addressed here; cf. 7.15 216, etc. 

30-1 ‘With reference to the pleadings’ ( porti ta moliamena): ta moltomena must be 
the entire case presented by cach side; sec above on 5.44 and Gagarin 2010b: 136-7, 


11.31-45—-SUPPLEMENT TO 9.24-40 ON OBLIGATIONS OF THR DECEASED (VER ffas, K t75) 


A provision allowing the heirs to pay the deceased’s obligations or give up the 


estate. 
at k dmofdver dpyupov If a person should dic owing money 
OméAOV € VEVLKAPLEVOS, at ué- or having lost a suit, if those to whom 
v ka Aecovri ots K^ em Barrer it falls to receive the property should 
avarat rà kpépara Tav a- wish to pay the fine or the money on 
3$ TAV UT€pKQTLOT(L€V Kat TO his behalf to those to whom he owed 
ápyÜpior ots K` oméÀet, EKOVT- it, let them have the property; but if 
ov TA kpegaTa- at 0€ «a uê Àec- they do not wish to, the property IS tO 


be in the hands of those who won the 
suit or those to whom he owed the 


OVTL, TH j4€v kpépara émi TOL- 
ç rukdágavat €hev € ots K` ó- 
40 méde rO áp(y)Upiov, dÀÀav 8€ money, and there will be no other 


j.eoeu cav aT euer TOL- fine for those in line of succession. 


ç êmBaovo. ar eat be d- And the paternal property is to be 
mep u|€]v rô [ra]rpòs rà marpô- liable for fines for the father’s (obli- 
ta, Ume(8) Ôe râs paTpos rà pa- gations), the maternal property for 


45  rpOia. VAC. the mother’s. vac. 

31 This provision begins on the same line as the preceding one ends, separated only by a 
gap (with asyndeton). This mav indicate that these two supplementary provisions were 
inscribed at the same time. 

dpyupov and ápyúpior (36, 40) are used interchangeably in the Code. Note that the gamma 
here is drawn with a full down stroke (4); in 36 it is drawn with only a slight down stroke 
so that if the context did not dictate otherwise, it could be mistaken for 2 lambda 
(compare the lambda in anailethat in 34 just above it); in 4o, the gamma is mistakenly 
written as an alpha. 

34 avaiA€eUa«: for the distinction between this verb and éxev, sce n. ad $.24-5 above. 

44 vrre(d) dé: the mason only inscribed a single delta. 


This section supplements 9.24—40, which regulates disputes that might arise after 
the death of a person who has certain outstanding obligations. When there is no 
dispute about the obligations, the heirs may either pay the creditors and claim the 
estate, or forfeit their claim on the estate, which then will go to the creditors. The 
choice presumably will depend largely on whether the estate is large enough to 
cover all the obligations. Math 1983: 127 argues that the heirs had to make their 
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choice as soon as the estate holder had died, leaving them exposed to the risk that future 
ligation might reveal additional obligations, but nothing in this section would prevent 
the heirs from waiting as long as a vear (sec 9.28—9) until all potential obligations had 
been revealed. This provision could thus apply both to obligations that are not disputed 
and to those that are disputed but then validated in a trial (as per 9.24-40). 

31-2 In 9.24—7 five different ways of incurring an obligation are listed, including 
losing a suit. All of these except losing a suit are here included in a single 
expression, ‘owing money’; and ‘losing a suit’ usually means owing money 
because almost all penalties at Gortyn are fines. This generalization may represent 
a more advanced stage of thinking about legislation. 

38-9 For epi with the dative (‘in the hands of"), see on 4.37. This may imply that 
the property is in the hands of the creditors, but if the heirs wish to pay the debts at 
a later time, they can then reclaim the property; cf. 6.46—-55, where the person held 
for ransom is ‘in the hands’ of his ransomer until he repays the ransom money. 

42-5 This provision is intended to ensure that one spouse’s property is not used 
to pay the obligations of the other. The separation of maternal and paternal estates 
(for smatrota, see above on 4.44) is further confirmation that women at Gortyn 


owned property in their own right. 


11.46-55 AMENDMENT TO 2.45-3.16 ON DIVORCE (VER IL 6, K 166) 


Procedural rules governing a woman’s swearing an oath of denial. 


If the judge rules that a woman being 
divorced from her husband (swear) an 
oath, let her swear the oath of denial 
regarding what he charged within twenty 
days with the judge present. And let the 
initiator of the suit declare to the woman 
and the judge and the rememberer on 
the fourth day before (the oath) in front 
of a witness who has been adult for fifteen 


D 3 - \ ”> + 
yuva avópos U KA KpLvETat, 
» 3 ‘ LÀ .* , 
Ò dtxaoTas Opxov at Ka Ówdk- 
» - Er > L4 > 
Gti, €V TALS FixaTe ape pats 4- 
, P4 * : 
NODOTO TapiovTos TO Óuka- 
^» 1*5 - 4 
$G ora Gti €rikaAéi. mpofermat- 
ca yg A 3i , ^ 
o ó€ 6 dpxov ràl) Diras rüt yuva- 
ixi kai Tin Ouk a o) Tat wat |7 |o: 
+ , 
HVA OVi TpoTéTapTOV AVTI jt- 
, Li 
a(TUpos Tevrekaióe Kad Popo 


$$ “€ mpeiyovos. PAC. years or more. vac. 


46 xpiveras: In 1.46 the verb is Óóuikpivovrat, but sec n. ad 3.41. 

so 676: accusative of respect (so G, K); as in 1.6 above (see n. ad loc.). W, VER read the 
genitive 4r. in both passages. 

$1 74/6, bias: the mason only inscribed a single delta. 

$2 ual ajràc the Mason wrote nu instead of sam. 

$3 mpuréraprov; the same word is at G81.9 (cf. Bile 216). 

$4-$ The first of these two fines is written partly on the stone below (as also in column 8); 
the second is then wrirten entirely on this lower stone. Evidently the mason did not wish 
to start anew column, which suggests that at the time when this provision was inscribed, 


the provisions on column 12 were not yet planned. 
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The stone containing these lines was discovered in 1900 according to G (p. 114, «f. 126, 
149) but she gives no further information about it; we have no information about its 
current location. 

$$ m peCyovos = npeoflvrépov; Dialect 34. 

VER take the words that are inscribed in the erasure in 6.55--6 (70 éAeutépo tov 0«[ — |) and 
place them at the end of col. 11 without explanation. 


In 3.5-9, when a woman in a divorce denies a charge that she took property not 
belonging to her, the judge must allow her to swear an oath of denial. There the 
place for swearing is specified; here other conditions are given. 

46—so The word order in Greek is highly convoluted, and an English translation 
can only reproduce part of the effect: *a woman who is (being) separated from her 
husband, if a judge rules that an oath (be sworn), within twenty days let her swear, 
with the judge present, whatever he (the husband) charged’. 

48 That the oath should be sworn within twenty days seems reasonable and is 
consistent with other time limits in the Code (e.g. thirty days in 8.17-18). 

so-1 Prowetpato (*declare, declare beforehand’): Math (1997a: 33-4; 2007: 
207-11) suggests that proweipato might be an ‘atto formale" that is similar to 
the proklests eis borkon (‘challenge to swear an oath’) in Athenian law. In his 
view, thc judge imposes an oath on the ex-wife but the ex-husband determines 
the content of the oath. But the content of the oath of denial is necessarily 
determined by the initial accusation that the wite took property that was not 
hers. She must swear either that she did not take the property she is accused ot 
taking or that it is hers. In his declaration, the husband could onlv specity exactly 
which property he accuses her of taking, and he must have done this when he 
first made his accusation. Thus, the declaration here may be a formal act, but its 
purpose must be to remind evervone of the charge in preparation for the oath- 
swearing. 

si "The initiator of the suit (cf. on G42B4-5 ) would normally be the husband. 

$2—3 As the professional ‘rememberer’, the »namon's presence would be 
important if questions later arose regarding the precise charge. 

$3 Protetarton (ton the fourth day before’, i.e. three days betore as the Greeks 
reckoned). Math (19974: 33-4; 2007: 207) argues that this means three days before 
the judge direets the woman to swear an oath, but the amendment presumes that 
the Judge has already so ruled. Most other scholars understand the time as three 
days betore the woman swears the oath, which is far more likely. One reason tor 
repeating the charge at this time might be to give the Woman time to reconsider 
whether she was willing to swear the oath, especially if this required her to travel 
some distance in order to do so (see above on 1.7-8). But there may also have been 
some ritual significance in the ceremony. 
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s3—$ Pentekaidekadromo (‘adult for fifteen years’) occurs only here in Greek 
( Bile 344). No good explanation has been offered whv the witness in this case must 


be this old. 


11.174—AMENDMENT TO 10.14-25 ON GIFTS TO WOMEN (VER II.51, K 167) 


This provision specifies the non-retroactivity of gifts to a mother or wife. 

The text in column 12 begins at the top ofa block that is one row of blocks lower than 
the tops of the other columns (at the same level as 11.16). There is currently nothing 
above it. Some scholars have suggested that a stone with the onginal beginning of the 
column would have stood above it, but it is more likely that 12.1 is the onginal 
beginning of the column. The Roman-era marking to the side of the column indicates 
that this was the first block of text in column 12 (see G, p. 149); the text makes good 
sense as it stands; and 12.1-5 appear to be a complete provision. To be sure, the 
reassembly of the Code in the Roman era might have occurred after a stone containing 
text was lost from the top of column 12, and this lost stone might have contained a 
complete section of text; but this alternative seems unlikely. The space above 12.1 may 
originally have been occupied by a window or some other architectural feature. 


Ifa son gave property to his mother or a 
husband to his wife as was written before 
these writings, it is not a matter for trial; 
but for the future one is to give as is 


patpi viv[]s € a[v]ep yvvaoc 
«peuara ai €9o«e di €ypar- 
TO Tpo TOVOE TOV ypauarov, 
pe Evdiwor €1,67- to Ó VOTE- 

$ pov didopuev di €yparrar. PAC. written. pac. 


1 parpi vius € á|v]ép yuvacad: note the chiasmus. 


This provision establishes that the rules in 10.1425 limiting gifts to a mother or 
wife to 100 staters are not to be applied retroactively. Gifts from fathers to 
daughters are the subject of 4.48-5.9. The earlier rules referred to here may have 
allowed larger gifts, in which case these women would be worse off under these 
new laws (see comm. ad 10.14-25). On non-retroactivity in the Code, see comm. 
Ad $.7-9. 

2 ‘Property’ (kremata): if kremata designated only land, this law would not 
apply 10 someone who gave more than 100 staters to his mother or wife in any 
other form (money, jewelry, slaves, etc.) except land. This seems highly unlikely, 
and we should almost certainly understand kremata here as designating property 
of all sorts. 

1- y ‘as was written before these writings’: i.e. as was prescribed in an earlier law 


(which is no longer preserved j. 


12.6-19—AMENDMENT TO 8.42-53 ON HEIRESSES WHO ARE CHILDREN (VER ILs:, K (74) 


These rules assign an administrator for the property of a pre-pubescent heiress for 
whom there are no claimants. They also set a minimum age for the heiress to marry. 


TALS TAT pPOLOKOLS at Ka Le If there are no orphan- judges, 
LovTt OpTavodiKagTal, d- One is to treat heiresses, as long as 
ç K` avopot Lovru, KpéBat kara they have not reached puberty, 
Ta eypappeva. vac. óme| .. ] óé xa according to what is written. pac. 

Io zarp|ox]okos pe tovros èri- And whatever heiress, in the 
Baddovtos peð’ dprravodix- absence of claimants or orphan- 
QOTGY Tap Tat uarpi rpáme- judges, ts raised by her mother, 
TAL, TOV TATpoOG KAL TÒL HAT- the paternal and maternal relative 
poa TOVs eypappevors T- who are specified in writing are to 

15 Q kpépara Kal TAV érkapri- administer her property and its 
av aptvev Orar ka v(óv)avrav ká- — revenue in the best way they can 
AAvora, mpiv x’ ómvierat. O7u(- until she marries. And she is to 
ea, d€ duodexafetia € mpet- marry at the age of twelve or 
yova. Pac. older. vac. 


9 ome{ia] G. W (followed by VER) dismisses a deep cut in the stone here, reasoning that 
the mason skipped over a fault; but the cut extends to line 10, where two letters are 
missing (zarp[otloxos). Thus the cut must postdate the inscription of the text. G's 
suggested supplement—ore[ría] = Att. dota, cf. óreía, 4.52, 5.1 }—is very plausible 
(Bile 205-6 n. 195). 

13 TOV maTpoa: See n. ad 8.44. 

16 apriev: ‘administer’. This is the only occurrence of this verb in Cretan inscriptions, but 
W refers to the same use of the word in Tegean (in IG 5(2).3.27); see also Bile 278, with n. 75. 
v(ov)avrac: the mason mistakenly omitted upsilon and nu 

18—19 mpetyova = mpeapvrépa; Dialect 34. 


The earlier rules (8.42—53) state that when an heiress is too voung to marty, her 
paternal uncles are to administer the property and she is to have halt the revenue (42-6), 
but if there is no claimant, the young heiress herself is to admunister the property 
(47-53). This amendment reatfirms the first of these rules but appoints administrators 
for an heiress for whom there are no claimants. This revision is clearly necessary, since 
the heiress might be only a baby and would obviously be unable to manage the 
property. The rules imply that if there were orphan-judges, they would administer 
the property but if not, a paternal and a maternal relative are to administer it. 

6 As in 7.15-16 (see above), the noun ^heiresses! is put first in the Greek 
sentence to indicate the subject matter of this section. 

> We know nothing about these orphan-judges; they are only mentioned here 
and it is odd that they (apparently) may or may not exist. 

13-14 The law appoints a paternal and maternal relative uniquely in this case 
Where there is no claimant, since the absence of a claimant may mean that no 
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paternal relative exists (though there may be one who declined to marry the 
heiress). 

14 ‘Who are specified in writing`: every other mention of writing in the Gortyn 
laws refers, as far as we can tell, to the text of a law; thus, this expression may refer 
to rules that were written elsewhere specifving which relatives these are. If the law 
were referring to instructions left by the heiress’s father before he died, this would 
cause problems if the father died suddenly without leaving instructions. 

16-16 For eprkarpia, see on 7.32—3 above. 

16 It is not clear what difference if any there is between ‘administering’ the 
property (a7tunen) and ‘having control of the property with respect to its man- 
agement (ergasta) in 8.42~4. 

17-19 We do not know if the specification of twelve as the minimum age for 
marnage conforms to existing practice or represents a change from previous 
practice. 

G73 (VER II.91, K 145-6). Rules concerning neighbors. ¢.450—400 


Parts of two columns of text with ten lines each are preserved on a large rectangu- 
lar block. The right-hand column (A) is broken off on the right; B has onlv a few 
letters from the nght edge of each line. If the generally accepted restorations are 
correct and each line of À is missing 7-8 letters, then the column would have been 
exactly as wide as the columns of G72 (21-3 letters). The text appears to have 
begun on stones above and continued below the surviving text. 

This inscription has virtuallv identical lettering to that in G72 and the stone has 
a similar curvature. Moreover, it has a number (43) inscribed between the columns 
in lerters dating from the Roman era, just as the columns of the Code do. Thus 
this text must come from another multi-column inscription on the same wall as 
the Code, but separate from it (since the Code is complete with a clear beginning 
and end). G calculates from the inscribed number that this text would have been 
separated from the end of the Code by either eight or twenty columns. See also Di 
Vita 2005: 35. 

VER treat A as one text, but K separates A1—6 (K 145) from ÀA7-10 (K 146). 


A A 

| 62 af ris} <a ou póec boop €-. If someone leads water across from his 
y TO YELTOVOS, pol Feimarr- neighbor's (property ), if he asks 
tamara | Caer ad pé (wipe. before, he is [not to be liable | unless it 


al 0 ámo£ecnarzos | daptor, ©- flows across (his neighbor’s field? ). 


$ apevar ka]raoraaei kar! apé- But if [he leads it across] when he says 


pav óTTáxiw «a Od appe PAC. no, he shall pay [a drachma (?)] per 
| c6 molpri aréyut pe mop: day as long as he leads it across. vac. 
répev ad pé Aé ka mo| c.i] There is not to be next to a house, 

[6.4 pére | inviva pé re Ko- unless ten feet (?), [ c.4 neither | nor 


IO mpiova pete p| —-| ashes, ñor manure, nor — 


l; B 


o [oo ferira 23 ata temple 

ov ém| -- | 

l [nav v 4-5 c7 take refuge in a temple (2) >» 
3 aeur] -—- | 

|— li ra- 6-7 — of the value —- 

ç r| ås 

|— at dé «la p- 8-9 — but if there is not ~~ 

¿é |[—] 


A1—2 éç ró yelrovos: ‘trom his neighbor's (property) (Dialect 14). Manganaro (1974: 54) 
takes és as els, arguing that we must understand oréyav-—*to his neighbor's [bouse |’. 
But the parallels he cites from G72 cither mention stega explicitly (3.46, 4.52) Or are the 
common Greek construction, eg with the genitive (= ‘in X's [house |); nothing supports 
the use of es with the genitive to mean ‘to X's house’. 

2—3 mpo| Fecravra is also possible, but apaton emen is more commonly constructed with a 
dative (e.g. G72.1.56—2.2). 

3 àraror: évdccov Manganaro, who translates ‘let him be punished’, though elsewhere the 
expression means ‘it is a matter for adjudication’; see below on A1-6 

4-5 [9apkvav]: G, who notes that ararepa is also possible. 

6-10 Manganaro, citing parallels from urban regulations elsewhere in Greece, restores 
these lines as follows: 8i[apvec- Aad/ «nov 8€ mo pri aréyat pe mop/répev at pè òcra mof Bou, 
were / Foucoüopuev(?)] imvióva pére ko/mpióva pére p[ iva (2). Sce commentary below. 

6 órrákw = oodxes (Bile 215, 263). 

G and others restore a rac. at the end of the line, but this is not certain. 

7-8 moprépev (= Attic mpocetvar): Dialect 4, 20. 

8 rof das or mo[3óv is likely. 


B4-5 G suggests that vaevr- mav be a form of vaever. 


A1—6 We follow G's text and translation: this provision regulates water flowing 
through neighboring fields. Manganaro 1974: 53-4 doubts the law would incorp- 
orate such an abrupt transition from a rural to an urban regulation (in 7-10) and 
suggests that 1-4 should be understood to mean ‘if someone discharges water 
toward (the house) of his neighbor, even if he has notified him, he is to be 
punished whenever (the water) does not flow away'. VER and K reject Manga- 
naro's interpretation, which seems impossible to derive from the Greek. 

1 Since the space at the beginning of this line was probably larger than the 
restored letters, G suggests that the first words (as tis) were preceded by a gap. 
This is plausible, but far from certain. 

3 ‘Unless it flows across’. This may mean that if the water flows across his 
neighbor's property, a person may not take it from his neighbor but should 
instead take it from below his neighbor’s property. Or it may prohibit taking 
water from a neighbor's property and letting it flow across one's own property to 
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another person's land. Water, of course, was (and still is) in short supply in the 
area; for other laws regulating water use, see G43Bb and Gs2. 

-—10 This provision apparently regulates the disposal of ash, manure, and at 
least one other product, requiring them to be a certain distance from a house. 
Manure would certainly have been used tor fertilizer, and ash may have also been 
so used. Its connection to what precedes is that it concerns relations between 
neighbors. Manganaro 1974 restores the text to mean, ‘A cistern (2) may not be 
closer to a house than ten feet, nor can one build a kiln (‘fornace’) or a garbage 
dump or a canal (?)'. Again, VER and K stick to the traditional text. 

B4-5 For taking refuge in a temple, see G41.4.6—17; G72.1.39-49. 


G74. c.4$o—4oo 


Under this number G assembles a dozen very small fragments with lettering very 
similar to that of the Code. We believe that a—c come from the Code; see n. ad 
G72.10.4—15. Of the other fragments, only one may yield a significant word. 


as (alae) 
x dejes 


4 [—]oan{[—] 
s  [—Joar7{[—] 
6 [— zarp ]orox| o—] — heiress — (2) 


G75. Giving and receiving security (VER II.46, K 155 [= G81], 147-9). 
£.450-400. 


Parts of tour columns of text on two adjoining blocks; the writing originally 
extended on all four sides. The columns have the same width as those of G7a 
and (probably) G73 and the stones have the same slight curvature; thus G75 
probablv formed part of the same wall as these two. K treats the columns as four 
separate texts, except that for A he gives the text of G81. 

Column A has been restored from G81.4-14, with which it is almost identical. 
For our notes and commentary, see G81. 


A A 
«a Mv à avri pactipor òv- ] [He | is to summon before two witnesses 
[óv mpórpirow rov] évexup- three days in advance the person who 
axoavra jal erpeowpevov - a-| received a pledge (of security), so that he can 
[i dé «a pe eie] kaACovri d- measure that indeed this (the property). And if 
ç ut é€yparrat, al bros perpéllo +- | he does not come after he summons him as is 
[€ kai mpomovér |o mporérapr- wntten, let him measure it himself and declare 
ov üvTi juiTU| pov dvov Tape: | to him four days in advance before two wit- 
[pev €vs ayup lav. opvópev de nesses that he should be present in the agora. 


È uav roUTo u|€v date aPAunt | And he is to swear that indeed this 
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ro [ae ducados mpi] podéhai r- (the property) is (as claimed) without fault and 
| àv Ə(cav -~ | lawfully before the case is tricd. 
n B 
|— ?|mà« avàpos — the arms of a free man which he has tor 
eAevllépo Orr’ evs moÀeltov war, except for a cloak and footwear, a 
lake, rÀav Fépas x) dvmibé- loom, wool that has been worked (i.c. 
pas, tarós, Epia Kepi ferv- woolen cloth), iron tools, a plow, a team of 

s a, Fepyaàeia aibápia, apar- oxen, a pot (?), lower millstones, upper 

pov, duyov Boov, kámerov, p- grinding stone, from the asdreion 
vAavs, ovov dAérav, é(x)s av- whatever the leader provides tor the 
pelo ór(r) 6 dpròs Tape Ket andrein, the bed of a husband 
Kat’ dvÓpetov, eva dvdpos and wife, a free man’s — 


IO «ai yvvauco|s], €[ Ae ]vépo o[—| 


C C 
| c.9 ]àv[ c.9 | 
va Féxaotos [¢.10] — each one — vac. If someone 
. r [c.z] vac. ai ka tis mp- is old or for some other reason 
ecyus di È aÀ[os p ]é vuvaro- unable to come where he ought 
$ ç eu €prrev G « ]a óéet €vekup- to receive security, another person who 

addev, aAAov [po] rovro évex- receives the secunty on his behalf 
[ v]paddorz[ a | ararTrov € ev. 0- is not to be liable. But let him 
vuuawéro d€ [r |o 0vvpna |.. | name the name [of the agent (?)] 
[.. Jo erar[ . . ] patrvpos orc witness to whom — 

TROC ME = 
D D 
[— ]av«l —] 2-3 — to the esprattes or the 
[— ] éav parra: È dixao- judge and the one who — 
Tat K Os Ka pattupar[s —] witnesses — 
[—] K) OTTOV €yparTat d- 4-5 and whatever is written 

ç pore mpáóeÜa xo . [—] is to be collected without a trial — 


[— jaerou[— ] 


A is supplemented largely on the basis of a very similar text in G81.4-16, where most of our 
notes on the passage can be found. 

2—3 évekxvupaxaavra: the equivalent text in G81.5-6 is different; see n. ad loc. 

8 [évs]: there does not appear to be enough room in the missing part of the text tor évos, 
which we find in G81.11. For variation, see n. ad G81.4-14. 

B zó0rT'-6aa. 

3—4 rÀaàv Féuas «' avmdépas: the two genitives are constructed with 7Aa»; none ot the other 
nouns are genitive, so presumably onlv these two items are excluded trom the list. 

4—5 kepiÜexva: see on G42A11. 

5—6 apatpor = dporpor (Bile 81 n. 21). 

6 óvyóv = Cvyóv; in the fifth century seta appears in Crete as a single or double delta | Dialect 
11; Bile 144). 


CE SOS Pree a ge ORNS 
xd7erov: meaning unknown. Hesvchius has a gloss xaméris = xoívi£ (a dry measure of about 
a liter); if this is relevant, a xareros may be a container. 
7 é(x«: the mason mistakenly inscribed ps instead of kappa. 
8 ór (7) : the mason mistakenly inscribed only a single tau. 
9 evra: the nominative (so too perhaps fords in B4) is out of place in the list of accusatives, 
but see G on B4. 
C 3-4 rpecyus = npeapvs (Dialect 34). 
4 aÀos = aAÀws. 
4—5 rurarós = duvazos (Dialect 9) 
- drazor pev: here constructed personally, but more often impersonally with a dative (e.g. 


Gr2.1.56—-2.2) 
D 4 tror = 600i; cf. B>. above. 


It is not clear whether there is any connection among the subjects of the four 
columns. A apparently establishes procedures concerning the pledging of land as 
secuntv; B is a list of items; C allows another person to receive security on 
someone’s behalf if he is unable to receive it himself; and D specifies legal 
procedure, including the collection of payment in some cases. Scholars have 
been tempted to assume that all four have something to do with security, but 
this seems unlikely for B and only one of many possibilities for A. 


Col. A allows a person who has received a pledge to measure something, probably 
a piece of land. The owner of the land may have pledged the produce as security. 
The rules provide for the usual summonses and witnesses. 

Except for the participle enekvraksanta in 2-3, the text of A is the same as 
G81.4-16; our notes and commentary can be found there. 

2-3 ‘The person who took security’ (ton enekyraksanta): for the meaning, see 
on G45Ba7-8. The word order strongly suggests that this is the direct object of 
the infinitive kalen; this verb must have an object, and it is hard to see how it could 
have preceded the text we have. The subject of kalen, on the other hand, could 
easily have been evident from what preceded. 

Since enekyradden apparently is not used of pledging land, this law probably 

concerns a pledge of produce, such as is regulated in G43Baz7-o. 
B is commonly assumed to be a list of items that are considered basic necessities and 
thus cannot be used as security. The dithculty with this is that two items men- 
noned, clothing and footwear (emas, ampidemas), are exceptions to whatever rule 
governs the list, and thus thev could be seized (see comm. ad 3 below); but it 
would seem that if anything were exempted from seizure, clothing and footwear 
ought to be. We conclude, therefore, that the list has some other purpose; it may 
even bx a list of items which could be seized (except for clothing and footwear). 

Understanding is complicated by variation and uncertainty about the case of all 
the nouns. Without the preceding context, we cannot say if opla is nom. or acc; 
wemas and ampidemas are yen. with plan; istos is often taken as acc. but (as 
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G. notes) it must be nom.; eria, wergaleia, sidaria, and aratron can be nom. or 
acc.; mylans and onon are acc. (for the variation between pl. and sing., see G); otti 
is either nom. or acc.; and finally euna is nom. Following strict syntactical rules, 
there is no way to account for all this variation, so we have to assume that nom. 
and acc. are used interchangeably in à list. 

1 Van Effenterre speculates (1993a: 7-10) that arms for use in war would have 
been provided by the city and were thus, in essence, the city's property, which 
would explain why they could not be seized. 

2 G maintains that the specification of a free man here (and in Bio) implies that 
the items that are not so qualified would be those of all inhabitants, free and non- 
free. 

y All recent editors follow Halbherr (1897: 223), for whom the only possible 
explanation is that in line 3 plan (‘except for’) is ‘not exclusive but additional’; in 
other words, arms are to be excluded ‘and also (plan) the wardrobe, etc’. This 
sense, however, is not only unparalleled but is the exact opposite of the proposi- 
tion’s normal meaning. The Greek must mean that a person’s cloak and footwear 
are excluded from the list (whatever the list is for). Only Dareste, et al. (1891-1904, 
II: 328) give this phrase its true meaning; they understand the provision to mean 
that one cannot seize arms or a loom, wool, etc., but one can seize a person's cloak 
and finery, if they are pledged. This is possible, but it seems far more likely that a 
cloak and footwear (for the meaning of ampidema, see on 3-4 below) would be 
exempt from seizure as essential to a person's survival than that the other items are 
exempt. 

3—4 For ‘footwear’ (ampidema), see on G43ÅAb1 1-12; G72.5.40. 

6 ‘Team of oxen’: if B were a list of items exempt from seizure, it seems odd that 
a team of oxen, not one ox, is exempt. 

7-9 On any interpretation of this list, the supplies given to the andreton seem 
out of place in a list of things that otherwise belong to individuals or families. 

8 ‘Leader’ (arkos): i.e. of the andreton. Davies 2005: 166 takes him to be the 
‘head of household’, but this would make little sense here, since presumably more 
than one head of household provided supplies to the andreion. This is the only 
mention of a leader for the andreion, though arkos occurs in Ga.4 without 
context, See further Introd. 6C. 


C 7-8 This could mean that the agent should give his name to the person giving 
the security, but more likely, the incapacitated person is required to declare the 
name of his agent in the presence of a witness. 


D 2 Officials called esprattai are mentioned in G87 (where they may have a 
mnamon), G91, and in a later text from Gortvn (IC 4.160). We do not know 
their duties, but their name suggests they may be *exactors! or ‘collectors’ (of 
fines, debts, etc.); they have been likened to the Athenian praktores (G on G87). 


G76. (VER II.86, K 150-1). c.4$o—4oo 


A block broken in the middle with nine lines of writing from two columns. The 
few lerters that remain from column À on the right vield no significant meaning. 
B is probably missing only 5 or 6 letters to the left. The space at the top of the 
stone shows that we have the top of each column, but the text originally con- 
tinued below. The stone has the same slight curvature as G72 and thus perhaps 
was Originally in the same wall, though the columns here appear slightly wider 
(22-25 letters). 

K treats Bi—- and 7-9 as separate texts. See also Frisone 1995: 62-5; 2000: 31-43. 


A A 
[— Ja a- 
¿óe [—] 
[— ]par- 
os[—] 
s [—]ods- 
s e[—] $-6 — road — 
[ —]à 
aA[ — | 
B B 
Éavaroc ai x^ of em BaÀÀ[ ores ] — for the death; if the claimants do 
[xaĝaip]er pé Aetovri, &uáxaa- not wish to punfy (the corpse?), the 
ı Tov Ówxacrár Kabaipe[v.... .] judge is to rule that [they are (?) ] to 
| 1258 ]voi. at óé xa pe xaÜatpei punty (it) [c13] And if he does not 


$ dı €yparra, avrov kalal| (pev < 0-] puny it as is written, (the judge) himself 


| 7 K àv ]a«0q400€1 [6 |ucoavra IS tO purify it, and whatever he spends, 


bimdei mp|aó]óe@ñad vac. at k| .....] — after swearing an oath he is to collect 
| 222 Jas Fepyad| óe rai dhar- double. vac. If [c.12] he works 
ara xpépar [a € ó]évópea È «[— | immortal things, or trees, or — 


A 5-6 G suggests a possible connection with G46DB6- 14. 

B i It is generally assumed that bavaro: completes a clause from the bottom of column A, 
but it is not impossible that it belongs to the conditional clause that follows but was put 
first in order to indicate the general subject (sec on e.g. G47.1; G72.7.15-16); if so, one 
might translate, ‘if in a death the claimants do not wish...’ 

ot ¿m padal ovres: here the heirs; see on G72.5.23-6. 

6 dv Jacowooer: an Ionic verb, not found in Attic but common in Herodotus. 

7-8 VER suggest af «| a rás Foui Jas, but this may be slightly too short (9 letters vs. 11 in 


1-1 and 5-6). 


1-7 There was a similar law in Athens (cited in Dem. 43.57-8), directing the 
demarch in each deme to order the relatives to bury a corpse that no one has taken 
up for burial and allowing the demarch to collect double his expenditures if he has 
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to undertake the burial and purification himself. G also refers to G22, but on our 
reading, this law does not concern burial. 

s ‘As is written" may refer to lines 3-4, where the judge probably directed the 
person to purify the corpse in a certain way or place. 

8-9 ‘Immortal things’ may refer to all non-living possessions, land, houses, 


furniture, etc.; cf. tnatón (G72.5.39), probably of flocks and slaves and perhaps 
also produce. 


G77. Public distribution of produce (VER I.49, K 152). c.450—400 


One long block with twelve lines of writing from three columns. The middle 
column (B) is complete but the first three and the last lines are damaged; only a tew 
isolated letters remain from A (on the nght), and C preserves only a few letters trom the 
right edge of eight lines. The stone has the same slight curvature as G72 and columns of 
similar width; thus it probably formed part of the same wall. The wnting onginally 
began above and continued at left, right, and below. K gives only column B. 


B B 
[— ]o«oooxol c.13 | — two, fresh figs two, must three. 
| c.10 6ú]o, dtepoatKo- Whoever does not (give?) all, (let him 
v dv0, yAevKtos r| pit ]vs- 06 [de | give?) halt. vac. If the produce- 
Ka € dav ks Eptvas. PAC. ai distributors should find that produce has 
$  €üporv ot kaprroóatarat Ka- been stolen or has not been distributed, 
prov ürrokekAeuévov È ué they are to be immune from prosecution if 
dedaropevov, róv TE kaprróv they take the produce (themselves), and 
Tépovat drrarov Emer, K` émeor- (those responsible ) are to pay the simple 
eloa TÓ amÀóov kai rà EmTip- value and the additional penalties, as is 
IO tà dt €yparrat. PAC. kapró TE ka written. rac. Whatever produce (the 
kaTouodovTi, apyupo| v é]amp- produce-distributors) swear to, they are to 
[a]8[ c.12]ova c. — ] collect it in silver — 
C C 
ra |— | 
[— < |upov- 2—3 — the pr[oduce-distributors] (?) find — 
rt ot ka| prodatarae (?) — ] 
[— ]yer òr- 4—5 — whatever thev distribute (2) — 
ç ta óario| —l 
| — Je È are- 6-7 — or discovering — 
vpóvre[ s —] 
| — d: ¿y |parr- 8-9 — asis written (2). — 
[ac (2) —] 


noce qu cde tub a en uL i uL t UU Ne eh s, 
B 2-3 8iepooUkor: only here, but the compound is straighttonward. 
4 odar: adverbial; see G. 


8—9 emecteioat: from éreor(rc (ezexrivw), Only here (Bile 327—8). 


— r r" 
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B 2-12 These provisions apparently regulate the public distribution of produce at 
Gortyn. Many scholars (see VER for references) have connected this with a system 
of communal meals ( «vssrtza ), which is attested for some other Cretan cities by later 
historians,*!* but is not mentioned in Cretan inscriptions of any period.*1° On the 
other hand, figs and must, together with barley, are listed in G79 as payment for 
workers, and it is possible that the collection regulated bv this law was intended for 
that purpose. This text implies that the inhabitants (presumably only those with 
land) had an obligation to contribute a fixed share, or half a share ifa full share was 
too much, perhaps because of a poor harvest. The officials in charge of the 
distribution (karpodaistat) were allowed to seize produce and fine those who 
did not contnbute. 

2-3 The numbers presumably refer to standard measures. The first duo (line 2) 
went with an earlier noun which, if this text is connected with G79, may have been 
barlev. 

3 Must is ‘the juice of freshly pressed grapes before or during fermentation’ 
(OED). 

C The text and translation assume that the subject is the same as in column B, 


which is far from certain. 
G78. Protection for certain inhabitants. (VER I.16, K 153). ¢.450—-400 


Eight lines of text are inscribed at the bottom of a long block from the northeast 
comer of the Pythion, which also contains, to the left and around the corner, G22 
together with a few letters from the nght edge of G21 (see discussion ad loc.). G78 
was written in the empty space below an earlier text, a few letters of which are still 
visible. At some point the top half of the stone containing this earlier text was 
apparently erased. The stone preserves the top and bottom edges of our text; the 
writing begins from the left and continues boustrophedon. On the left, line 1 is 
complete but 1-3 letters are missing from 2-7; on the right, about 9-1» letters are 
probably missing from each line. Line 8 ends a few letters before the left edge of 
the stone and the last few letters of it are widely spaced out, as if the mason was 
trying to fill out the line. Older drawings show a horizontal trace line below line 8, 
though this is very hard to see today. Nonetheless, linc 8 is almost certainly the last 
line of the text. 

G78, G79, and G89 arc the only inscriptions from the Classical period that were 
displayed on or near the Pythion. The ksentos (or ksentos kosmos) is involved in all 
three. Perhaps many of the foreigners in Gortyn resided in the vicinity of the 


41 For the repon of Deosiadas ( Athenacus 143a-d) on Lyktos, see Introd. 6C. 
HC A possible equivalent, oiron is found in a third century Bi t text from Malla (JC 1.19.3A38); see Bile 


344 n. B4. 


Ap, / a n r": 


Pythion, and these laws were thus placed there in order to be more accessible ro 


them. See on G79.12—21. 


thot, rao’ éFaóe rots l'oprovéous maamibova|« vac. | trav dneAev[ aapévor (?) -~ ] 
| — « |a ree xarafor ehai Aatóoiwowr emi rat Fiofa [x |- 
` - 3 , ` , ^ , ` ld 4 
[ac 7 ]àt opeotat, Kal nérwa robrov uére kxaraboAó| Bat pére -— | 
| — at katudod (?) lotro, róv kaévtov Koapov pe Aayaiev. at Bé | ... | 


? ` - , ` , 
s |. Jovev, ékaróv ararépave Fékaarov róv« réravs | — ] 
` , a [4 , , , , 
[— ràv 8 |urAe(íav rov kpeparov éarecaavravs àroóop| e|- 
j 3 9 , , ` , Tt DA ` Q , v 
[v]. aè © of rita né Fépwocev di €yparai, trav dimdecav á[ rav — | 


- , , , ` - , , 
[— roe u ]europévoc àmoóópev kai THK TOA Dépev. 


1 Gods. These things pleased the Gortynians voting. vac. 

1-3 Of those who left (?) [— whoever] wishes is to settle as a Latosian on equal and similar 
terms, and no one is to enslave (him) [or —]. 

4-6 [— If anyone should enslave (2) him], the foreigners’ kosmos is not to release (him). 
And if anyone should [c9], the #ztai [—] one hundred staters each [— ] are to exact 
double the value of the goods and give this back (to the victim). 

7-8 And if the titat should not act as is written, (they?) are (to give?) the double amount 

[—] to the victim and deposit (the fine) with the polis. 


The restorations of some scholars assume that about 9-12 letters are missing from the right 
edge of each line, but we may be missing more than that. Thus, we are more cautious in 
our restoration of 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, and 7-8. 

1 There is just room to restore a vac. in the space here between the enactment clause and 
the substance of the agreement, which begins with asyndeton. There is a very similar vac. 
in the first line of G8o. 

1—2 dmeAev[ oapévov: VER; àreAev[0épov C, G, K; see our discussion below. 

2 Aardaov: G, K take this as a place in Gortyn where Latosians (see G5 8.4—-5 ) settled, but 
this is difficult without a preposition; an adjective (Comparetn 1893: 78; VER) modity- 
ing the subject of the infinitive is more likely. 

3 katadoAo| Oat pére avAér: G, K, VER, who also restore [ovA Jorev in 4—5. 

4-5 [ev (O Joter (see above) is perhaps likely, because a verb is needed whose root is only 3—4 
letters long; this may also make pére oavAev more likely in 3, but we hesitate to restore 
cvAév (‘plunder’) because it only occurs once elsewhere in our texts (Ls ). 

$—6 | €ompaddefac| (G, K, VER) is one of several possibilities. 

6 éare(aarvravs [rom éorirw (extirw) ‘pay in full’; see n. ad G79.15-16. 

7 Fépwocer: aorist optative (Bile 234-7); for the length of the final vowel and the accent, see 
n. ad Dri 2. 

7-8 d[rar rovrors ró, n ]eumrogévo:: VER; al ray Féxaoror abrov ró, plepmopevar C, G, K. 
Both restorations are probably too short, but the sense of VER's restoration is more 
appropriate. Féxaorov in line 5 offers no support for the traditional restoration (pace 
Comparetti 1893: 78). It is reasonable to make each wrongdoer pay double, but not to 
make each titas pay double if one wrongdoer does not pay up. 


8 je ]emon ror: sec comm. ad G41.7.8-9. 


4368. GORTTIN 


Most scholars have understood this decree as granting certain rights to freed slaves 
(see below on 1-2), but as we understand it (following VER), it allows for the 
return of a group of people who have left the city, having perhaps been exiled or 
enslaved, and otlers them protection from enslavement or robbery. 

1 ‘These things pleased the Gortynians voting’. This is the only enactment 
clause at Gortyn before the Hellenistic period; cf. IC 4.162 (third century), but an 
enactment formula begins Dar, Dr:, Dr4, Drs, LyktosiA and 1B, and perhaps 
Elt2. The mention of voting may indicate that this was not the usual procedure for 
making decisions at Gortvn. We do not know exactly who comprised *the Gorty- 
nians' or how thev voted, but the language suggests an assembly open to most or 
all free adult males (Introd. 4B1). If the group in question (see on 1-2) had 
previously been exiled for political reasons, it mav have been especially important 
that the whole city formally ratify the arrangement tor their return and to record 
this ranfication in writing. 

1—2 ‘Of those who left? (ton apeleu| samenon]): although the traditional supple- 
ment apeleu| theron) (‘of the treedmen’) is accepted by most scholars, including 
Chaniotis (1996: 162 n. 1039), Perlman (2004a: 109-12), and Zelnick-Abramovitz 
(2005: 113-4), it is probably wrong. Apelentheros is not found in Crete before the 
second century BCE at the earliest and it is always attached to an individual freed 
person's name, usually on a grave marker. For apeleu[samenon], see G41.4.9, 
13—14, where it is used (probably) of a serf ( wotkeus) who has left his master. On 
this reading, the city is offering protection to a group of people, perhaps slaves, 
who either left Gortyn and now wish to return or who have left another city and 
have come to Gortvn. This group is given the status of Latosians, who appear to 
be another group of non-Gortynians living in the city, and their mistreatment 
would naturally be a matter for the ksenzos kosmos (foreigners kosmos ). VER 
compare Lyktos1A, which in their view concerns the return of emigrants. 

2 The Latosians are also mentioned in G$8.4-5 (without context). G suggests 
that thev were foreigners who settled at Gortyn (see also Perlman 20042: 109 n. 77) 
as workers under conditions that are partly specified in G79 (cf. IC 4.144). G takes 
Latosion here as indicating the specific place where they settled (‘those who settled 
in Latosion’ j. 

4-8 Cf. G79.12-21 (with commentary), where the ksentos and the titat also 
collect fines for the city. 

4 The ksentos kosmosis only mentioned here and in G30.4 (without context); he 
may be the same person as the ksentos, mentioned in several texts (see above on 
G14p-g2), including G79.15. 

Ts not to release him’: sc. to the person trying to enslave him. Lagaien occurs 
six times in Gza.;, where it must mean ‘release, dismiss’, and some editors 
concluded that the ksentos kosmos is not to release the person after he has been 
enslaved. Wolff 1946: 64 n. 144 suggests that the law directs the kosmos not to 
interfere with those who are trying to free the person. But the clear sense of the 
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decree is that the kosmos must not allow the person to be enslaved; the person is 
considered to be under the protection of the ksentos kosmos, who is not to give him 
up to anyone trying to enslave him. 

s For the titat, sce Gr4g-pi. 

s-7 The hundred-stater fine probably goes to the city; the victims are compen 
sated with double the value of their (plundered ?) property. 


G79. Wages for workers (VER I.30, K 154). c.4$0—400 


A tall block from the Pythion with the bottom of a column of text that ends well 
before the bottom of the stone. The stonc is broken above, its right side has been 
chipped away, destroying 4-8 letters per line, and its left edge was apparently trimmed 
after the text was inscribed, removing 1-3 letters from the left edge of the text. 


[c7] . o xpOlav c.s] — of barley 

[cs kia xa[c.9| 

[. oúļkov karov pl edipv- | of figs one hundred [ medim- 

[ovs <a]; yAevKtos mpoxó| o ]- not, and | of must one hundred 
s [vs é]xarov kai rav m| c.3 | prokoot, and | c.13] or another 


[c.2]v[ . ]aAéav é addav F[:o-] | measure equal to a prokoos. 
[Fo ]uerpov rô mpox|[6o. Fep- | And all the work is to be done 


[y496 |e8a. dé emi rôi p[e-] for this exact wage by those 
| a |o: AUTOL záv| 7 ]o [rois] who live in the city, both free 
ro [èu mód Floixiovo: ro(i)s [7] men and slaves. And if they 
[ €A ]ev6é pois «at tol is d0A- | should not wish to work, the 
[ous. at Jè é Aecovev Fep[yd-] foreigners’ official is to exact 
[58¢]@at, &é«a orare p]alvs] payment from them of ten 
[76 za ]Ocp aros Fexaar[o] staters for each offense and 
15 [rlov xoévio[v £]ore(odp-] deposit it with the city. And if 
[evor] wort 0éuev. at ó[é p- | thev should not pav the simple 


[e] *ovecoavev [7]àv [drAóov a-] fine (?), each of them will be 
[rav (?),7pdà \deBar rav &vir[Aec-]. fined the double amount; [but 
[av] a$7óv Féxacroly c.6] if they do not pay? ] the titat 
20 [ea]ga[...7]óvs 7éravs ég[7-] are to pay (the fine) and 
[«c]cavrav[s] 7[àc módi 8épev.] | deposit it with the city. 


3 av ]xov: G notes that à:«epoov ov is also possible here (cf. G77B2-3). 

7-15 are supplemented with the help of IC 4.144.8-14, which are identical. 

ro(i)s: the mason mistakenly omitted the zota. 

15 xcério| v: this official may or may not be the ksenios kosmos, see on Gi4p-g». 

15—16 é]orei[oapevor from éarivw (éxr(vo); in the active (below, line 21; G78.6) it means 
‘pay in full’, in the middle ‘exact full payment’. 

19-20 [xat af] ply, -]óvs VER. This supplement is probably wrong, because the gap 
between u and o in line 20 has room for 3-5 letters; but it may accurately represent the 


sense needed. 


440 GORTYN 


This is the end of a decree apparently setting forth rules for work to be done by a 
group of people, including slaves and free men, who are working for the citv. The 
specification that the group be living in the city and the involvement of the ksenios 
(kosmos ?) suggest that these are foreign workers (see van Eftenterre 1979). The 
amounts of produce listed in lines 3-5 may be payments for work done. See also 
Perlman 20042: 110711, 115-17. 

1-5 G77B2-4 speaks of collecting fresh figs and must. Here it is possible that the 
figs in question were fresh (the qualificanon would have occupied line 2, which is 
now missing), and barlev might have been part of the list in G77 (see comm. ad loc.). 

7-15 These lines are repeated in IC 4.144.8-14, from which several of the 
supplements here are taken. The first parts of the two texts differ; on their relation, 
sce Perlman 2004a: 115-16. 

9—10 "Those who live in the city’: polis here probably designates the urban center 
as opposed to the countryside or kora (for the contrast, see G72.4.32—5), not the 
entire territorv of the political unit; so Perlman 2004a: 116-17. 

12-21 The language about fines and payment to the city recalls G78.4—8, where 
the ksentos kosmos and the titat are also involved in collecting fines. Since both texts 
were inscribed on the Pythion, they may both concern the same group of people 
who settled somewhere near this temple. 

15 The ksenzos here is probably the ksenios kosmos in G78.4; see comm. ad Gr4p-g2. 
In G89.7 ksentos may or may not have onginally been ksentos kosmos. 


G8o. Agreement with Rhitten (VER I.7). c.450—-400 


This text was written on two long adjacent blocks; it is complete on either side and 
at the top but it continued on a stone (or stones) below (though perhaps for only 
another line or two). It was published with a photograph by Halbherr (1897: 
204-11), but since then the left-hand stone has been lost. 


hioi. éni roide | P]drév]do« P ]op| rvvco« aov ]óvon[ o fe x? aùróðixo: ra O[ v- | 
pata napékovres és Bidav tpi| tor | Fé |ree rptaxarioys (a) 7 ]atépavs xai rev- 
réxovra. atéyav Ó` av xa Foixodopeo| et c.6]s € b€vdpea mvrevoei, TOV 

fonwoóonéaarTa Kat mvrevaavr|a] Kat mpiabut K amoo0Gat. PAC. TOV 6€ OTUpT- 


P ; ` r LOS > wv P iO - ; ó ` ^ P y, 
ay€Tav KUL TOV KoO|4LOVTU OS K üye|t ur Tevaóe KOGLEV T€Ó( TO l'urT€vto 


$ 
^ ` ` , - 3 , š , TN Ó 1 ^ , 
Kg Tov pe meifouevor ro "nopiu|o, ó ]apaopev 0€ bapkvàv xai xarakpéDat með- 
, rs - * £03 - *, , A NEN 4 » CSI , , 
d Te 16 otapth xai neba Tov’ Pyrrevioy: mÀ| (oly 96 pe dapopev: al ó€ mÀ(ov Gapióa- 
» N , " ç Š £60 Ü , ` Š Y ` , 
at € £ kxarakpt 0uiT0, kaeveiut dtKals Ot jkaó0eDat. evekupaarav O€ LE mapépre- 
, . *, , r: i - > 4 ^ - 
v l'opróviovr ds 10  Pirrevéo. at bé xa v| in ]aéc rov évexüpov, &nÀet xaraaráo- 
; " ? - 3 , ” , ON ` ? , 
JO ai Tay ánÀóoov Tipar di év Tài mopar El ypa |rrat, mpaddev 6€ rov 'Perréviov kóop- 


ov. al 6€ ka pe mpáóborTu Tovs npery| co] rovs rovrovs mpdóóovras àrarov 

Cuev. pac. ra éypappev, GAA bé pé. vac. ori bé | ka ad ]v|[«]s dvmimrataorri Tò kowóv ot De 
TTÉVUA mop TOVS l'oprvvtov| y 7npokuÀe lv TOV KapUKa ’Pirrevade ev TatÓ (8)é- 

«a napéjpev € ubrOovs È üAÀovs m| plo | rovrov an joxpivedOut kar! ayopav Feunév- 


iç av ray aflfrias dç k airi| d Jo| ovras, rav 0]é plow £l pe |v derep rats d[—] 


(Q No 44! 


1-3 Gods. On the following terms, the Rhittenians are to have their own laws and their 
own judicial system independent of the Gortynians, furnishing every third year so 
staters for (sacrifices on) [da. 

i74 And a house which (someone) builds [¢.6} or plants trees, the builder or planter (ts 
allowed) to buy and sell. vac. 

4-8 The company commander ( startagetas) and the person serving as kosmos who goes to 
Rhitten are to serve as kosmot, together with the Rhittenian kosmos, regarding the person 
who does not obey the office of ephor (?); and he is to levy a fine of one drachma (on 
him) and is to use the money with the startos and with the Rhittenians; but they are not 
to fine him more. And if he should fine him more or should not use (the fine) ( correctly ), 
he is to be tried in a foreigners’ trial. 

8—12 A Gortynian is not to go and take security from a Rhittenian. And if he is convicted in 
a case involving security, he is to pay double the simple value, as is written in the ephors 
place (?), and the Rhittenian kosmos is to exact payment. And if they do not exact 
payment, there is to be immunity for the elders who exact it from them. var. 

12 The things that are written (are valid), but other things are not. vac. 

12—15 And whatever matter the Rhittenians as a community again fight about with the Gorty- 
nians, the herald is to summon (?) (the Gortynians), either they themselves or others on their 
behalf, to Rhitten in ten (days) to be present in the agora with the people gathered to answer the 
charge of which thev are accused; and the decision will be made in the same way as — 


I roide = rotode; Dialect 11. 

G puts a rac. after adrodicot, perhaps misled by H's drawing (which she reproduces). 
Halbherr’s own text (1897: 206) had no gap, and a gap here would be very unlikely. On 
the stone (and in H’s photo) there is a space slightly less than the width of a letter. 

2 Bidav: as G notes, Fidav is also possible (cf. IC 4.146.6); both are Cretan torms of (8a, Mt. 
Ida, where Zeus was worshipped. 

(a)[7 Jarepavs: the mason mistakenly omitted the initial sigma. 

3 dé€vdpea: Wilamowitz (apud G) suggested dévdpe’ à, which would provide a clear con- 
struction for murevoe:, but none of the supplements vet proposed for the gap in this line 
would provide a normal syntax on either reading. As Halbherr notes (1897: 207), one 
would expect to find a subject in the gap, perhaps res, but [ee . . 7(.]s is too short to fill the 
gap of about six letters in all, and [e Popróvio |; would be quite a bit too long. 

4—5 For oraprayérav (and orapro in line 7), see on G71.5.5. 

s aye[.| is here used intransitively, ‘goes’ (H, G). VER translate ‘le commandant et le 
kosme en fonction pour Rhitten’, but as in line 13, 'P[.]r revaàe here clearly implies 
motion to a place. Math (p.c.) suggests that the verb should be understood to mean 
‘conduct a military campaign’ (together with the Rhittenians). Even if the verb could be 
understood in this way (which is doubtful), it would require (as Mafh notes) a full stop 
after xóogco (line 6) and à new sentence beginning ror pe mei&ópevov. This would result, 
however, in an inexplicable asyndeton, unless one assumed an unparalleled postpone- 
ment of the connecting particle àé. 

I 


"t 


is unclear precisely what xoojev (lit. ‘serve as kosmos ) could mean if 7óv uè mecióuevor 
were a direct object; thus it is preferable to take this expression as an accusative. of 
respect. This provision, then, is intended only for situations of extreme disobedience. 
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6 meiopevor: tor me(Qeofa, with the genitive, sec LS] s.v. BI.3. 

nopiplo is very difficult (cf. on ío below). We follow G in interpreting it as `ropía[o 
(= éóopinov), the office of ephor. Bile 171, n. zo objects that this office is otherwise 
unknown in Crete, though it is well established in Sparta and other Doric cities. But 
G cites an early inscripuon from Pnnias (IC 1.28.1), which may have been ancient 
Rhitten (but see Prinias Site), where we have the letters efopos, and also... opos 
(éó]opos?). Bile doubts this evidence and interprets the letters as the gen. of dopiov 
‘tax’ (‘taxe’, also unattested). VER read *zogéou[o which they interpret as ephorismos 
‘boundary’, though it is not clear how this (hypothetical) word could have this sense or 
what not obeying a boundary might mean (were Gortynians and Rhittenians forbidden 
to set foot on each other's terntory? ); in any case there is not room on the stone for this 
restoration. Others (including H at first) read zoAeu[o (‘obey during war’), but the traces 
on the stone are against this (see G ad loc.). All in all, G's suggestion seems to us the least 
difficult. 

6 Jajópev (Zapscpev) and x<araxpéBa, ( karaxprjaQa.): both infinitives are usually translated 
with plural subjects (the company commander and the Gortynian and Rhittenian 
kosmos), but since the verbs in 7-8 are singular (see note below) the subjects here are 
probably singular, most likely the Rhittenian kosmos. 

6—7 reba (pera): we keep the normal meaning, ‘with’ (i.e. ‘in consultation with’), but it 
may mean ‘for’ (i.e. ‘for the benefit of’, VER); in either case, questions arise (see below 
comm. ad 6-8). 

7-8 dapicoa...xataxpéoaito: Bile 271 correctly translates both verbs as 3rd pers. singular 
(aor. opt. ), but on p. 241 n. 336, she mistakenly calls the first an aorist infinitive. 

8 «oeveca« the lengthened ending (normally «oev.-) is unique; see Bile 95. 

évexvpaaráv: agent noun, ‘taker of security (évexdpos)’. 

9 ês: G understands this as «cc, but followed by a genitive, it must be éx (Dialect 14): 
‘security-taker from a Rhittenian’. 

10 év Tae `mópa) has given rise to various interpretations, none of them satisfactory (cf. on 6 
zopiu|o above). G understands “rópa: as é$ópac the rules were written ‘in the ephors 
place’ (19 ephororum sede); this is perhaps least unsatisfactory. Bile 171 n. 7o (see above, 
n. ad 6) takes dópa: as ‘tax’ (‘import’), here presumably a written list of taxes. VER write 
év rat (é)m' pu (£v ty em ovpa, lit. ‘on the one in back’, i.e. ‘on the backside [of the 
stele |? ); but they also suggest ropliai (= edopig, ‘frontier’) and translate ‘on the border 
stele’ (‘sur la stele (?) frontaliere’). Neither solution is plausible. Perhaps Pora (or Phora) 
was a place name. 

n The switch to the plural is awkward, but may mean that kosmos in 10—11 designates the 
collecuve group of kosmot (G). 

npeiy| (o]rovs = npeoßurarovs ( Dialect 34). 

11—12 draroyv pev: here apparently used impersonally with an accusative; the dative is more 
common (sec n. ad Ele; i.s). 

12 d»rima(oorrc dudumaiev should mean ‘strike all around’, as in an inscription from 
Epidaurus (1G 1V? i 121, line 92), or ‘come to blows concerning’ something, but it is 
usually understood (G, LSJ supplement) metaphorically as equivalent to dudioByteiv, 
‘dispute’. But the law may be concerned with actual physical violence. 
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12-13 To kowov ot  Pcrrévioc the two nouns are probably in apposition (‘the Rhittenians as a 
community’) and +ó xowoóv may also go with rove l'opruvíovs: “The Rhittenians and the 
Gortynians as communities’, 

13 mponadé |v H. G thinks this is too long for the space (we disagree) and suggests dyye Ae |v. 
[n neither case is the object of the verb stated, but it must be the Gortynians, who are 
summoned to come to Rhitten. VER leave the gap blank and translate, ‘the herald will 
present himself in Rhitten' (‘le héraut se présentera a Rhitten’); but this seems very 
unlikely. 

13—14 (3)é«a: the mason mistakenly omitted the delta. 

14-15 fFeuuévav (FeAuévav): perf. pass. part. of Feiiéo (Attic e(Ao); see above, note on 
G72.5.18, and Bile 223. The verb is most likely a genitive absolute with an unexpressed 
subject. Cf. kar’ ayopav karaFeAuévov top modaray (‘in the agora when the citizens are 
gathered’) in G22.10.34-5 and 11.12-14. 


The text lays out an agreement between Gortyn and the community of Rhitten, 
commonly located near modern Prinias (e.g. van Effenterre 1993b: 14-15); but see 
Perlman 1996: 262—76; 2004b: 1186; Rizza 2008: 303-5. The agreement is appar- 
ently a response to complaints, primarily by Rhittenians against Gortynians, 
concerning the buying and selling of houses and orchards in the other city, 
relations between officials in the two cities (perhaps involving military forces), 
the taking of security from Rhittenians by Gortynians, and possibly physical 
violence (see n. ad 12 above). At the end the agreement also establishes a 
procedure for resolving future disputes between the two cities, some of whose 
details may have been spelled out tn what followed. The text is syntactically 
difficult in several places (see notes above), perhaps indicating that the agreement 
was drafted by someone with relatively little legislative experience. 

1 ‘Their own laws and their own judicial system’: the same expression is found 
in a decree from the 2nd c. BCE, IC 4.184.5 (Chaniotis 1996: no. 69). 

2—3 350 staters is a substantial sum; it may have been paid partly or entirely with 
sacrificial animals. 

3—4 ‘Buy and sell’: surely this must mean that the builder or planter, whether 
Gortynian or Rhittenian, can sell the house he builds or the trees he plants. It ts 
possible, however, that he does not own the land on which he builds or plants, and 
thus cannot sell that; this would not mean that land at either Gortyn or Rhitten 
Was inalienable, only that those from one city cannot own land in the other. In this 
case, the land may belong to the city (see Introd. 7B). 

4-6 If our interpretation of the sentence is correct (see n. ad s above), the 
Gortynian leadership would probably only intervene in Rhittenian affairs in this 
manner if someone was so disobedient as to threaten insurrection. 

4-5 The pairing of the startagetas (‘leader of the startos) and the kosmos is 
particularly interesting in light of the dating tormula in G7a.5.5-6 (‘When the 
startos Aithaleus, Kyllos and his colleagues, were kosmos). The startaactas would 
appear to be the leader of the startos to which the kosmos belongs; in working 
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together (with the Rhittenian. kosmos) they may handle military and civilian 
matters respectively. 

«—6 The fact that Rhitten too has a kosmos (also in 10-11) indicates that it is à 
polis in its own right, though it may be under the influence of Gortyn; sec Perlman 
2004D: 1186. 

6-8 ‘He is to levy, etc": the Greek indicates that one person acts here but does 
not specify which one; the Rhittenian kosmos is the most likely (see notes above). 

6 A drachma is a very small fine tor an official, suggesting that the office of ephor 
(if that is the correct sense—see note above) was relatively unimportant. This 
raises several questions to which we have no answers: why does the treaty devote 
so much attention to this matter? Why should three of the highest officials concern 
themselves with the matter? Why is such a small fine divided between two large 
groups? 

8 ‘In a toreigners' trial’ (or ‘according to the justice for foreigners’; see Grsh— 
g2, ct. G64.4.): here the two amount to the same thing. The defendant in this trial 
is presumably the Gortynian official, probably the kosmos, who is authorized to 
levv a fine of one drachma (line 6) but levies a higher fine or misuses the proceeds. 
The plainuff would probably be the Rhittenian who is fined too much or is 
depnved of the proper share of the fine. 

8—12 The prohibinon against Gortynians taking secunty from a Rhittenian may 
be intended to protect the latter against the sort of treatment envisaged in 
G81 .16—22, where a creditor enters a house and takes something as security. Or, 
since houses were probably one of the main forms of security, this clause may 
imply that Gortynians were not allowed to acquire real property from a Rhitte- 
nian, though they could themselves build and then dispose of a house (lines 3—4). 

8 "Take security from’: we understand enekvrastas as ‘a person who takes 
secunty (from another)’, not ‘one who seizes a debtor’ (Bile 330). 

10 ‘In the ephors place (?)' (en tai `borai): the sense is uncertain (see note 
above ), but it must refer to an earlier document written somewhere that addressed 
the valuation of things (perhaps produce) used as security. G75 or G81 are 
possible candidates; neither prescribes a fine of ‘double the simple value’ or 
prescribes the method of payment, but such a provision may have once stood in 
either or both laws where the text is now missing. 

11 "The elders’: the text suggests that the elders (toms preigistons) are a defined 
group, possibly a council of some sort, though their function here (exacting 
payment) may rather suggest a smaller group with specific administrative duties. 
This term does not occur again in this sense until the Hellenistic period, but 
cf. pre(1)sgeta in Pr7D1, D3. 

12 "The things that are written (are valid), but other things are not’, i.e. only 
written laws are valid. The clause is highly elliptical and the sense is not immedi- 
ately evident. G understands the words as we do, not as a specific reference to the 
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rules that immediately precede (EL). By declaring that the written laws ef cach city 
are to be valid (and only these), the sentence, marked off by gaps and asyndeton 
before and after it, forms a transition. from rules that address gricvanecs that 
apparently provoked this agreement to rules for resolving future contlicts. Math 
(p.c.), like H, takes the clause as referring to the words ¢ ft this text only, its purpose 
being to prohibit any changes to the agreement. 

12-15 This provision addresses possible future strife: the Giortynians. will be 
required to appear at a public meeting in the Rhittenian agora to answer charges 
brought by the Rhittenian community. This is a significant concession to Rhitten, 
and is in. keeping with the tenor of the rest of the agreement, which others 
Rhitrenians protections against their stronger neighbor. 

12 ‘Again’ suggests that this agreement was connected with the resolution of a 
previous dispute between the two communities, perhaps one in which Gortynians 
were the aggressors. 

‘Fight about” (anpipaisonti): the verb is usually understood metaphorically 
(‘dispute’), but it may have a stronger sense suggesting physical violence (see 
note above). It almost certainly does not imply full-scale war. More likely a few 
individuals from the two cities had come to blows during a dispute. 

13 ‘| The Gortynians]’: no object of the verb ‘summon’ (if this is the correct 
supplement) is expressed, but the summons was probably issued to all the Gorty- 
nians, though very likely only a few representatives went ‘on their behalf”. 

14-15 ‘With the people gathered’: lit. ‘in the agora assembled’ ( kar’ agoran 
weumenan). The expression is puzzling: it cannot mean that the agora is somehow 
assembled,*’” but is probably an abbreviated version of an expression found twice 
in a section on adoption in G72 (10.34-5, 11.12-14), kat’ agoran katawelmenon 
tom poliatan, or ‘in the agora when the citizens are gathered’. Leaving aside for 
now questions about citizenship (see Introd. 5A4), the provision in G72 requires 
adoption to take place (and in 11.12-14 to be renounced, if one wishes) in the 
presence of the citizens assembled in the agora. The same idea is almost certainly 
present here, and so we have translated the expression ‘in the agora with the 
people gathered’, leaving the identity of those who gathered vague. 


G81. Land pledged as security (VER II.47, K 155). ¢.450—400 


A single block probably containing one full column of text. We have the bottom 
of the column and may have the top; the right edge is complete; only 2-3 letters 
are missing on the left. The text probably began above or more likely, if we have 
the top of the column, in a column on the right (see below, n. ad 1-4); it must also 
have continued in a new column on the left (see below, n. ad 24). 


31^ The verb Fevpévar (SeApevar) could be accusative singular, but is much more likely to be a genitive 


used absolutely with an unexpressed subject. 
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ŠevŠpéov xai Fouxtas ó[ <` dndó- ] — of trees and a house, when nine of the 
neighbors who possess rhe nearest land swear, 
(he) is to bring the case (2) and summon 
before two witnesses three days in advance the 
one who [c.12], so that he can measure (the 
property). And if he does not come after he 
summons him as ts written, let him measure it 
himself and declare to him four days in 
advance before two witnesses that he should 
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ro [àr]ré naivripor óvóv mapépe- be present in the agora. And he is to swear 


that indeed this (the property) is (as claimed) 
without fault and lawfully before the case is 
tried, and the person from whom they 
received security (1s to swear) that it is not. 
And whichever the majority swear, (that side) 
Is to win. »ac. And if they take something as 
security from a house, if the person from 
whom thev received security asserts that he 
does not live in (the house), three of the nine 
neighbors whom he notified earlier are to 
swear with him that the one from whom they 
received security does not live in (the house). 
But if one of the neighbors vac. 
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1—4 With the restorations in 1~2 and 35-4, this could be understood as a complete sentence; 
other restorations are possible, however, and we think it more likely (see below on 1-4) 
that the surviving text continues a sentence that began above or to the nght. 

devdpeor xai Forxias: if this is the beginning of the sentence, these may be genitives of 

‘connection’ (‘often used loosely, especially at the beginning of a construction, to state the 

subject of a remark’, Smyth 1956: $1381); cf. Blass #4986 (‘in Sachen von Bäumen’). 

Fewias: the usual translation is ‘house’ (G, K, VER) but elsewhere, including 16-17 below, 
stega 1s used for Shouse’. Bnxhe 1999: 89, therefore, suggests it should be taken with 76v 
óuópor evvea, ‘nine of the neighbors belonging to the wozkzia^, which (comparing 
G72.5.26—7) they take to be a ‘sociopolitical unit (?)', which has been referred to in 
the previous part of this law. But in that case the wotkia would be a very large unit 
indeed, since it would have included others besides the nine who owned the nearest 
properties. The sense of wotkia may likely have been clarified by what preceded it, but 
lacking this information, we keep the traditional interpretation. 

1-2 ¿| k^ apooorv|ri, Blass, G (ra = dre, Bile 216); o[uócoov]ri, H. Either supplement is 
possible; they would give lines 1—2 together 43 or 41 letters respectively; other pairs of 
lines have from 4o letters (11-12) to 44 (7-8). 

3-4 p| oAev G; the restoration is very likely. Lines 3-4 together would then have 4o letters. 
One could also put a full stop after poàêv and then add a vac., but the two infinitives 
should probably be more closely joined. One could also write u[oAéro (cf. G41.6.15—16), 
but the switch to an infinitive («aAév) immediately afterwards would be awkward. 
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4 14 = G79A. Except for the participle in s: 6 (see next note), the only variations in the two 
texts are. between single and double consonants in éyparac and deos (ch n, ad 45 
pore I| at). 

S 6 ar T |uarra: we cannot restore €vexUpakaarra Irom G7$4^1 EC Nuigpests 
am| opo. gavra, but it is not clear what this would mean (see below on + 6). Perhaps 
an| odet« luavra, ‘having displayed’ (cf. 72.1.42. 3). 

7 «cei: pres. subj. of ej (Bile 226). 

7-8 ‘as is written’: Le. "before two witnesses three days in advance’ (4-9). 

9 mporé rap| rov: also in G71.1 1.$3. 

12 é] par the substance of the oath follows; cf. Gee, where the expression. (twice) is 
negative. 

rovro is (a) genitive (rovro) ‘of this person’, ‘his’ (so K) or (b) nominative ( roba) ‘this’. 
Either would be ambiguous: (a) does ‘his’ refer to the one who swears or someone else? 
(b) if we translate ‘this is (the case)’ (VER: ‘cela est fait’) does this mean ‘this is the land", 
‘this is the measurement’ or something else? See comm. ad 11-15. 

13 uoÀé0| ac G and others print uoAé0[ aj, claiming this is necessary spatii causa, but since 
cither is possible (at the end of line 11 two letters are missing, at the end of 9 three 
letters), we prefer to keep the same spelling as in G7$A:0. 

14 evexvpaxour: for the sense, see comment below. 

Ó évextipaxoar (also in 18, 21—2) is the person ‘trom whom they received a pledge’ (4 is 
genitive )—1.¢. the debtor. It cannot be ‘the person who took it as pledge’ (Davies 1996: 
48), which would be 6 évexupaxoas; and the sense ‘part of the pledge which one took’ 
(VER), with the relative being genitive by attraction, is possible here but not possible in 
18 or 21-2. The phrase may have developed a technical aspect since it recurs in exactly 
the same form three times, and the verb is plural even where (as here) the creditor is 
probably one person. 

14-15 Ó 8 évexvpaxoay pe ¿pev either (a) continues the oath that begins in line 12, ‘and that 
it is not (the property of) the person from whom they received a pledge’ (VER, 
following G), or (b) specifies a counter-oath: ‘and the person from whom they received 
a pledge (is to swear) that it is not’ (K). Note that the syntax switches from the indicative 
(esti) to the infinitive (emen). See further commentary on 11-15. 

16-22 The dative zoviovre goes with avve«aouóca88a«: lit. three of the nine neighbors ‘are 
to swear, together with the one who says’. Ponen indicates that the subject is a lingant 
(see n. ad G41.5.7-11), who must be the debtor; d évexdpaxcay then may function 
effectively as the subject of zovcovr: as well as of pè 'vFoiwév. 

22 [v. a]: G (followed by K, VER) posits a gap between the missing letters ([v. vac. a]) 
though no previous editor had done so. Measurement of the letters on the stone shows 
that there would have been at most less than half of a letter-space between nu and alpha, 
not enough to mark a vac. The top of a letter (alpha) is visible in G's drawing (p. 189) 
but is not now visible on the stone; if it is accurate, there would be no space between the 
two letters. 

23 The last two letters of ouópov are written in line 24 but nothing more. The mason 
apparently wanted to complete the word before starting a new column. 
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The law apparently concerns two different situations alluded to in the opening 
words ‘of trees and a house’, both involving property pledged as security. The first 
(1-16) is whether land pledged as security is what is claimed (regarding size and 
quality), the second (16-23), whether movable property taken às security in fact 
belongs to the debtor. The first part may concern security in the form of produce 
trom land, not the land itself; cf. VER, who propose as one of several possibilities 
that a harvest is being measured, and Math, who now proposes (p.c.) that the 
produce is being measured. If there were fixed values for different kinds of 
produce, it would be necessary to measure and perhaps assess the quality of the 
land in order to determine the value of the security. The second part (16 ff.) 
concerns security in the form of household goods. 

The almost verbatim repetition of lines 4-15 in G75A raises the question of the 
relationship between the two texts (cf. G42/Gortyni, and G79/ IC 4.144). It is 
generally assumed (e.g. Davies 1996: 47-50) that the same law was written twice, 
but the significant variation between. G75À2-5— the person who received a 
pledge’ (as security )—and G81.5-6—perhaps ‘the person who responded to the 
charge! or ‘who pointed out (the propertv)'—suggests that we have two different 
laws with situations that are similar enough that the same procedural rules could 
apply in both (cf. G72.6.12-31 and 9.7724). In G75A a creditor who accepted a 
pledge of land as security is summoned, probably by the debtor, to measure the 
land. In G8: it is probably the debtor who is summoned. This suggests that the 
two texts may be part of the same law involving a pledge of land as security but 
address different stages of the transaction. The lettering of the two inscriptions is 
quite similar, and the columns of both appear to be the same width. Moreover, 
G85 and G86 have similar lettering (their column widths cannot be determined), 
and some of the same vocabulary, leading Blass (# 4992) to suggest that they also 
belong with G75. It is possible, then, that all four texts were originally part of the 
same inscription, and that the law required the same procedure at different stages 
of litiganion. 

1—16 Interpretation of these lines raises many problems. A major difficulty is the 
uncertainty of the text in s—6 (see below). Other uncertainties are in 3—7: who is 
bnnging the suit and summoning someone to measure, and what is the suit about, 
and in 11-15: do we have one oath or two, who swears the oath or oaths, and what 
Is the content of the oath(s). In the comments below, we conclude that a creditor 
brings suit against a debtor, perhaps for non-payment, and summons him to 
measure a piece of land that he has pledged or intends to pledge. Oaths are 
sworn and then the nine neighbors add their oaths on one side or the other and 
the majority wins. 

1-4 Even if the surviving text is a complete sentence (see above, n. ad 1), it 
was probably preceded by some text that made clear the subject of the infinitive 

molen ‘is to plead’ (if that is the correct restoration). The subject of the next 
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infinitive, halen Cis to summon’), is very likely the same, in which case the suit is to 
be brought by someone who wishes to have a piece of property measured, most 
likely because it has been offered as security; sce further below on 3 6. 

1 ‘OF trees and a house’: no land is mentioned, but since neither trees nor à 
house are casily measured, most likely the measuring mentioned in & 7 concerns 
the land on which these (or at least the trees) are located. 

1-2 Some scholars (e.g. VER; Meister 1908: 570-3) have been particularly 
interested in the many oaths mentioned in this text. It seems reasonable to require 
the nine closest neighbors to swear, whether as witnesses in court or extra. 
judicially, in cases concerning the size, ownership, or inhabitants of a piece of 
property. But this is our only text from Gortyn that speaks of neighbors swearing, 
and the only instance in Greek law where a majority of oath-swearers wins a case, 
Thür (2009: 493) takes the method of counting oath-swearers in this text (which 
he mistakenly cites as ZC 4.48) as characteristic of judicial procedure at Gortyn, but 
onc instance hardly qualifies as characteristic. See further below on 2-4 and 15-16, 
and Gagarin 2010b: 139-40. 

2—4 These neighbors presumably know the most about the property in dispute. 
Thus, they are not true *oath-helpers', who in some legal systems swear in support 
of a person without necessarily having any knowledge of the facts, as Meister 1908 
argues (sec Gagarin 1989, esp. 51-2). The subject of their oath is unclear: they may 
swear to the size of the property or its ownership (or both), or they may swear a 
preliminary oath, pledging to swear truly at the trial itself (in lines 15-16). 

3-7 Someone is instructed to bring suit and issue a summons to measure 
something, almost certainly a piece of land. The summons is clearly part of the 
suit and leads to an oath or oaths (11-15) that will decide the outcome of the 
suit (15-16). In G75A, the person summoned is the creditor ([ ton] enekvrak- 
santa), and the summoner is thus very likely the debtor, who pledged or oftered 
to pledge a piece of property (see on G75A2-3); the debtor probably summons 
the creditor to measure the propertv that he accepted as securitv and agree that 
it is adequate. In G81, the person summoned must be ditlerent (see on 5-6), but 
otherwise the wording in lines 4-13 is identical; thus, the procedure here is the 
same as in G75A. This does not necessarily mean that the parties to the suit or 
the matter at issue are the same. In G75 the summons may not be part of a suit, 
since it is not easy to imagine a debtor bringing suit against the creditor. 
However, mention of ‘the person from whom they recieved security! in G81.14 
indicates that the suit involves a matter tor which security was given, and thus 
probably a creditor and a debtor. A possible scenario is that a creditor brings suit 
against a debtor for non-payment and wants to measure the land that has been 
offered as securitv in order to determine its value before taking all or part of it in 
payment of the debt. If the debtor answers the summons, thev measure the land 
together; if not, the creditor measures it himselt and then summons the debtor 
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in front of witnesses to be present in the agora (lines 7-11), which is presumably 
where the oath or oaths are sworn (11-15). 

s-6 The gap in the text must be filled by a different expression than enckyr- 
aksanta (‘creditor’), which is the reading in G75A2-3. G suggests ap| omole |santa, 
which in its only other occurrences (G72.6.26 = 9.18-19) apparently means 
‘respond to an accusation’. More likely, perhaps, is ap| odcik|santa, ‘display’ 
(ct. G72.1.42-3), referring to a debtor who has pointed out property he wishes 
to use as secunty. 

11—15 ‘He is to swear’ raises three main questions. (a) Who swears? (b) What is 
sworn? and (c) Do we have one oath in two parts (X swears A and not B) or two 
opposed oaths (X swears A and Y swears not-A)? We begin with the last of these 
quesnons. 

(c) ‘And the person from whom they received security (is to swear) that it is not? 
(o a’ enckvraksan me emen): this could also mean ‘and that it is not the person's 
from whom they took security’. Two factors support the first interpretation: first, 
the sentence that follows (15-16) specifies that the side with the majority of oath- 
swearers wins the case; this indicates that oaths must be sworn on both sides. 
Second, the switch from an indicative (esti) in the first oath to an infinitive (emen) 
in the second would be very awkward if both were part of the same oath. 

(a) "The person from whom they received security’ (0 enekyraksan) must be the 
debtor (see above, n. ad 14), who swears the second, counter-oath. Since no third 
partv has been mentioned, the first oath must therefore be sworn by the creditor. 

(b) The content of the oath is touto esti, and since touto may be nominative or 
genitive, this could mean ‘this is’ or [it] ‘is his’. We think the nominative more 
likely: the creditor swears that ‘this is’, probably meaning that the property which 
has just been measured is the size that was stated. If touto were genitive, then the 
oath would concern ownership, and the ownership in question would have to be 
the debtor's. But it is hard to imagine any reason why the creditor would swear to 
own property that the debtor had pledged (or why in that case the land would 
need to be measured). Nor is there any reason why the creditor would swear that 
the land is the debtor’s (if this’ could refer to him, which is unlikely), or why, if he 
did, the debtor would swear that it was not his own. 

We thus conclude that the probable meaning is that the person who brought 
suit and summoned and measured ‘is to swear that indeed this (the property) is (as 
claimed) without fault and lawfully before the case is tried, and the person from 
whom they took security (is to swear) that it is not’. The issue then is whether the 
property in its entirety is the right size to satisfy the debt or is too large to be seized 
in satisfaction of the entire debt but ought instead to be divided so that part of it 
can satisfy the debt. 
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i14 The words ‘before the case is tried’ are probably part of the content of the 
oath, not an indication of when the oath is to be sworn, 

14 “The person from whom they received security’: for the verb enekyrazo, scc 
above on G43 Ba7-8. The security that is pledged may be trees or a house, though 
in 16-22 it apparently is something taken out of a house. 

15-16 To achieve a majority, supporters must also swear oaths. And since 
nothing is said about who these supporters are, we are probably to assume that 
they are the nine neighbors, who were mentioned in 2-3, and who are men: 
tioned again in 19-20. This is the only example of opposing oaths at Gortyn. 
VER and others (whom they cite) are concerned that the consequence of 
swearing opposing oaths would be that one of the two sides would necessarily 
swear a false oath. Their solution is to understand the restored omosonti in 1-2 as 
a subjunctive indicating action of a ‘timeless’ nature (‘intemporelle’): the neigh- 
bors indicate their willingness to swear on one side or the other but at the trial 
only those in the majority are asked to swear. In our view, this is a desperate 
solution to a non-existent problem. Athenians at the time had no problem 
requiring litigants on both sides to swear oaths even though one was bound 
to lose. VER seem to assume that the Gortynians were mired in a primitive fear 
of divine wrath in which perjury is inconceivable, but the laws give no support to 
such a view. 

16-22 The law now turns to a new situation involving security tor a debt: the 
creditors take something from a house as security, but the debtor (for ‘the person 
from whom they received security' see n. ad 14 above) claims he does not live in 
the house (and thus presumably he does not own the property that was taken). It 
appears that the creditor, perhaps with others (since the verb in ‘received as 
security” is plural), is seizing additional security (cf. the seizures in Dem. 47). 
The three oath-swearers (out of nine neighbors) then affirm what is said by 
someone, expressed by a dative participle pozionti, ‘tor the person who asserts’, 
ID 17). 

20-1 ‘Whom he notified earlier’: the debtor is apparently supposed to notify 
three neighbors if he is not living in the house; probably he is renting it to 


someone else. 
G82. Arbitration (VER II.8, K 156). ¢.450—400 


Two blocks of stone each with ten lines of writing from the same column of text; 
there is a small space between the two where one or more letters are now missing. 
About one letter is missing from the left edge of the column, but the right edge is 
preserved and to its right a few letters are visible trom the preceding column. The 
text originally began above and continued below. 
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| —]v Aine: rol is émrp]amóvo|:] [If something] should happen to those 

[€] & x’ éemero[dmorr], wedarépo- who have referred (their case) or to the 

vs warañÀa| ve0]a«. € 8é xa ma[p]- one to whom they referred it, neither is to 
suffer a loss. But when they are present and 
are [¢.7], let him give a final decision in 
three days. And if he does not decide, he 
himself is to pay to the plaintiff the value of 

[ pa ]wovr: 70 «pe[to]s dnd 701 pe- the suit they referred to him. And if both 

popévo|:. at] dé <` áumóre[ por] refer the case to arbitration while they are 
10. [pod O)]ógevoi ([mep]dzovz,, v[—] engaged in litigation (?) — 


[/]orrc kai xa6[ . . Jos yévovr- 
$ ai, eddimaxadro ér rais rp|i]- 
[e]; dpépais. ac [6€] xa pé eddr- 


aK CEL, aul 7v] a+reña, ó x` en[.7]- 


t ÜUxoi = rúyoi. 
1-2 €mrp ]amovo| i. . . émcrp[dmovr]c the verb (the standard verb for referring a dispute for 


arbitration ) is securely restored from the fortunate survival of each half separately. 


3-4 ral p ]orri = mapwor. 
4 Many rcstorations have been suggested to fill this gap of 2 letters but none is convincing 


(see G). 
s €óÓixaxgaro (éx-ÓudbÓev): see Bile 275. 
8 xpel io]s = xpheos, gen. sing. of xpéos; cf. G22.3.14-15, 5.38-9, where in both cases the fine 


is double the value. 

8—9 UNO Tot ueerojévo| c for 6 ueumópevos, see n. ad G41.7.8—9. The construction, $76 with 
dative, is unique in Crete; it is explained by Bile 310 as a dative of agent: *he is to be 
penalized by the plaintiff’. 

16 po ]ouevo: is suggested but not adopted by G. 


This is the only text that deals with arbitration at Gortyn (for the doubtful allusion 
in Ga1.2, see our comm. ad loc.). Arbitration was common in Athens, and also in 
Ptolemaic Egypt. This text apparently concerns voluntary (or private) arbitration, 
where the two parties agree to go to an arbitrator, but the fine levied against a 
non- performing arbitrator suggests that he was a public official. We do not know 
if the parties had a choice of arbitrators. 

2-3 ‘Neither is to suffer a loss’: the same wording is found at G42Bo- i1. 

s "Give a final decision’ (eddikadden, also in 6-7), signifying a definitive judg- 
ment (Bile 275), occurs nowhere else. It cannot have the strict sense of ‘rule’ 
specified in G72.11.26-31 because the law does not prescribe a specific outcome 
(and no single outcome could cover all cases of arbitration). The distinction made 
in G72.51.26—31 docs not hold in most texts besides the Code; see Gagarin 2010b: 
141—3. 

6—9 Punishing an arbitrator who does not make a decision is unknown in 
Athens, and is an example of the fairly harsh attitude toward officials in Cretan 
laws. 

8-9 ‘The plaintiff" (o mempomenos, see note above): i.e. the plaintiff in the 
original suit that has now been referred to arbitration. 
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G83. Procedural regulations (VER II.7, K 157). z.4$o—4oo 


A fragment of a column of text missing 2-3 letters from the right edge and about 
four letters from the left. The text continued above and below. 


[ c.16] as moAcr [a- citizens for themselves. vac. [¢.10] but if 
[i] rowavrais. vac. |... Jodi c.4] the accused returns with (someone), he 
[at 5é] < à meuoñévs ovvkaci| e], himself is to be judged on the matter 
[adr ]os 91«a86€8o di me[votc]- concerning which he is accused, and let 
s [noie] vadoavres di éyparz[ac d]- those who took him to a temple (for 
[ 70 |Óóvrov TOv vi«aOévr| a és «]- refuge) as is written deliver him, if he 
[épav]s. vac. at dé x’ ò meócavs v[ixa]- loses the case, into the hands (of the 
[0€]. aùròs KattoTaTo orr[ov] accuser? ). vac. But if the accuser loses the 
[eypa|rrat. vac. 08 8é <a mev[ c0]- case, he himself is to pay as much as is 
10 [év]s pè mapyéverat, emral[xa]- written. vac. Whoever is accused and 
[40 ]0o K ëompaxkodvTov o7 [ ro]- does not appear is to be constrained and 
| T ed Jo eve [..... Jo[—] let them fine (him) as much as — 


2 TOwAUTOIS = OQcavrot(s. 

3 mevolévs: aorist passive participle of meúĝw ‘inform against’ (cf. G72.8.55); revoavs (line 7) 
is the active participle. 

cvvxari([ec this likely means that he returns from taking refuge in a temple. It might, 
however, mean ‘returns from exile (with someone)’, a sense made famous in Aristoph- 
anes’ Frogs 1152-69. 

$ vaócavres (vadw), ‘take someone to a temple for refuge’, is the transitive form of vaevo, 
‘take refuge in a temple’ (Bile 359-60). It occurs only here and in a third-century text 
from Malla (IC 1.19.1, line 24). 

9. 66 8€ = oç óé (Often written oóóe ). 


The context for these procedural regulanons is not entirely clear. They are 
sometimes associated with debt-bondage (G) and with some sort of self-help; 
but several peculiarities should guide our understanding. First, plaintiff and 
defendant are ‘the informer’ and ‘the one informed against’; this may suggest a 
serious crime against the state, such as treason. Second, the accused is accompan- 
ied by others (3), perhaps those who took him to a temple tor refuge (5). Third, 
the verb ‘returns’ (3) may imply à return from refuge in a temple or perhaps from 
exile. Fourth, only here is an accused who does not appear in court to be 
constrained (lit. ‘put under orders’) as well as fined. All this may suggest a political 
conflict: an informer, an accused with supporters, refuge in a temple, possible exile 
and return. If the accused is convicted, he is delivered into the hands of (probably) 
his accuser, which may mean enslavement, a severe punishment. On the other 
hand, if he is acquitted, the informant is penalized. 

-—9 This is the only Cretan law that obliges a losing plaintiff to pay a fine 
himself. For fines for losing plaintitts in Athenian law, see Harrison 1971: 179-785. 


G84. (VER II.1o, K 158). C-450—400 


A single block with seven lines of writing; an unknown amount of text is missin " 
on both sides, above and below . 


[— orarép]ars € peiov, [n ]Afor ó[é «€ —] — staters (2) or less, but not more — 

[—] 8er 70v nód Kat rap —] — let them pav to the city and — 

[—]o7avs, dapidr7o[1 . ]v[— ] — let them penalize — 

{|—]ra. rac. o ó` ànórras óap|« — ] — vac. And the overseer will penalize (2?) — 
s [— 7]óu pè 7e8opevov ro[ — ] — the person who does not obey — 

[—] xai row aréraipor [ — ] — and the apetairos — 

[— 99«]Aór xa7' auépav é rpro[ — ] — obol per day or three- — 


1 orarep lavs: api ]ávs is also possible 

4 Traces of a painted foltum are visible in the blank space; see introduction to G72. 
s Thou pe mei8ópevor: or 7]ogj pè neidouévov (gen. pl.). 

6 rov àmératpov: Or TOv azera(pov. 


7 08« JAór = oBoÀ ón. 


4 In this context, the overseer (epottas) appears to be a public official. 
6 For the apetatros (only here and in G72), see on G72.2.5. 


G85. (K 159) ¢.450—400 


Onc block with part of one column of text. The left edge is preserved but an 
unknown amount of text is missing to the right, and also above and below. 


[— avr ]pomov évexup- 1-3 a person, for the one who 

axoovTt € ka| —] receives security or 

[— Ja0o ai «a Ae 4-5 if he wishes, with witnesses 
$ ov pairvpo|« —] 

[— vex ]|Vpa«aav pe rp- 6—7 they have received a pledge, 

iv uoÀé0a« tal v dinav —] not before the case (?) is tried 

[— agus wat to- 8-9 and he destroys little walls. 


ía «' avéA| e] ev [—] 


7 Talv $í xav C: the same expression in GzsgAÀ10-11 = G81.13-14. But other restorations are 
possible. 
8 xai: could also be xai (‘and if’). 


For the possibility that G8 and G86 are part of the same inscription as G75 and 
G81, scc above on G81. Vocabulary similar to that of G81 includes ‘receives a 
pledge’ (2-3, 6) and ‘before the case is tried’ (6-7), 


G86. (K 160) ¢.450-400 


Two adjoining fragments, one with just a few letters. The right edge of the 


column is preserved in lines 4-6. 


| |à wad raf rs | Ys 
| op. [opens ot «| fish | 
| a €y |papéva val "Th |- 
MPTES AUTO | --~ | 

s [es tòrs êypapp- 


[4 


évors. 00 Òe Ka kar[—- | 


[— ow eumpude[-—| 


And whoever — 
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and the neighbors who 
154 5— what is written, having taken him 
to a temple (for refuge) ~- 


$-6 — those that have been written. 


7 — exact a penalty — 


————  — —  -k-s — ——ÀÁ à € 


3-4 êy |papéva va| 6o ]avres: The traditional restoration of these lines (G and others) is 


€y |pauévav al ráo Javres, but there is only room for two letters at the end of line 4; it 


would also introduce the feminine passive participle éypaguévav, which is not impossible 
though it is hard to think of an appropriate noun for it, and an active form of ardoa, 
which is not attested anywhere in Greek. Our proposed supplement fits the remaining 
space, and results in the common neuter passive participle éypauéva, and an active 


participle vaóaavres attested in G83.5. 


5-6 éypaupévovs: The perfect participle of this verb almost always appears as a neuter 
‘things that are written! (see preceding note); possible antecedents for the masculine 


arc ój.ópovs OT uatcrUpavs. 


For the possible connection of this text with G75 and G81, see above on G85. 
Vocabulary similar to that of G81 includes ‘neighbors’ ( 172), ‘take to a temple (for 
refuge)’ (3-4, but see note above), and (less significant) ‘written’ (3, $—6). 


G87. Debt collection (K 161) ¢.450—-400 


One large block divided roughly in half by a honzontal line of dots. The writing 
is only on the upper half with clear margins above and below, but letters are missing, 
from both edges. Some of the language is that of a law, but see on line z below. 


[—]el . Jo 7óv €erparrav [—] 
[—]addop€0a aùr| . . ]av[ —] 
[—] rovàe ro«av| ... ]6[—] 
[— ]ool ... ] émBadAer Fe«[— ] 

s [—le[r]à»v z4e8»» [—] 
[—] rpomav d€xcerat [— ] 
| —] vapióvrov róv eomparr[Gv «ai rô] 
[urap ]ovos 76 róv éamparràv. vac. an[— | 
[—] aùrê x’ ò Kapuxs avrepav [—] 

ro [— ]88u«akoec ràv 7Àe00v 7o[ — ] 
[— &v]a rov 8* uev rots éeompar| ras] 
[£o7p ]d9ovo: dvi xa érte aroóo[ — | 


| — ]o. rac. 


— of the esprattai — 

— we collect debrs (2) — 

— then (?) — 

— he imposes on each (?) — 

— the amount — 

— he receives sustenance — 

7-8 — with the espratta: and the remem- 
berer (?) of the espratta: present. vac. — 
9 — there the herald — 

to — he shall nile [that he pay (?) | the 
amount — 

11-12 — there is to be no fine (2) for the 
esprattai when they are collecting debts 
where [the debtor (?) ] does not pay — 


2 éomp |addopeda or dix |aóóóneeña, G. 
y Perhaps róxa (róre, Dialect 33), G. 
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4 ériBáAAe Fex| — ]: cf. Fe ]<acro em BdÀÀ)ei, G88.5—6. 


6 Tpomdr = tpopar 
7—8 róv éemparr|àr «ai ró uva loves ro rov €omparray G: the restoration is very plausible, 


but not certain. 
11 áv]a «zov: G takes this as a vanant of avarov, which occurs only in Elt2.4 (see n. ad loc.); 


this is possible but very uncertain. 
12 omui: Cf. G72.4.15. 


1, 7—8 For the esprattat (‘collectors’), see on G75D2 
2 Any restoration must result in a first-person-plural verb, which would be very unusual in a 


law or decree; but lines 10~12 in particular read like a law. 

7-8 ‘Rememberer’: for the mnamon, sec on G42Bé6. Assuming the restoration is correct, 
this is the only mention of a mnamon of the esprattai at Gortyn; but cf. ‘the mnamon of 
the ksentos in G72.11.16—17, and DaiBi-4, where the pointkastas, who is also charged 


with remembering, is closely tied to the kosmos. 
G88. 6.450-400 


A small stone with six lines of writing from one column; the right edge is 
preserved; there is a substantial empty space at the bottom. The stone was 
found by Haussoullier in 1879 along with a piece of G72 (Haussoullier 1880) 


and disappeared soon after. 


[— ] €ddverac 1—2 — leads out the one who does not — 
TOp pe mp| — ] 
[— Jus pe ô- 3-4 — is not to decide — 
ucaó6e60| ar —] 
s [—"e]«doro én- 5-6  — he imposes on each. vac. 
T TAUTA Pac. 


1 Ebera = €adierat (éxdierat); see ON emdinrar (G41.1.8). 
G89. 6.450-400 


A single block with parts of 12 lines of writing, found not far from the Pythion (see 
G79 headnote ). 


2 [— 6]je«oapevoy 5| — ] — having received — 
| — ]éev È ù ras Gal — ] 
— or he should not receive — 


{[—Jas € pe óéxaai| To —| 
— unless death [prevents it (?) ] — 


s [— a |i pé 64varosg [—] 


[| — Jevr: Fexagro | — ] — each — 
[— Js Kal KO TU «oef via — | — and if the — of the foreigners’ Dm 
| — ]a «araorao| — | — shall pay — 
| -—] era vépavs of — | — staters — 
io [— éemJe[AJevoavra | — | — bringing to — 
INCOME ORNA z z Ë == 


7 76 xoe| vic, perhaps r2 Kael vto xóapa. 


GYO, GOE 4%7 


G90. £.4$0-400 


A broken block of stone with two columns of writing that are partly obliterated 
by three or four later inscriptions (IC 4.209) written over the earlier text, 
which was erased. The left edge of A (on the right) and the right edge of B are 


intact. 
A A 
mpaóo[ — | 
[— ]e Fépov- 1-3 — they do — 


71 kara [— ] 
[—]: rovs 4-5 — the witnesses — 
5 pattu| pavs — | 

[— ]v vuca- 6-7 — he wins — 
ce. ap[ —] 


[_—]v tiva 8—9 — and he should have some — 


8' Ekot e[—] 


B B 
[—]ul c.8] rpo- 1-2 — tell beforehand — 
Fe[ r —] 
[—]s Fe- 3—4 — each — 
kag|r —] 
s [—]« é- $-6 — swear an oath of denial (?) — 
soul — | 
rı [—] po- 11-12 — neighbor — 
po[—] 
[—] . ar- 13—14 — is written (?) — 


ov [€yp]e77a: o[—] 
15. [—Jovre € kapra- 15-16 — either an ox or other — 
(rog € aAAo [—] 
[— où (?)]u nat[1]vo- 
at [8]vois [—] 


17-18 — with (2) two witnesses — 


A 2-3 Fépovri from Fëpôw (G, Bile 137). 
B 5—6 G prints éxcog[oo (€&dpvupe), which is possible, but the last letter could also be a n» 


OF a SAN. 


G91. Land used as security (VER II.71, K 162) ¢.450-400 


Another block with later writing ( IC 4.208) obliterating most of the earlier text. 
Parts of five lines from the right edge of a column are visible (and traces ot a sixth 


above these ). 
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[— Flepyacias, atsoa [Š] Fep- 
yaxoapevos ó xaraber| ç — ] 

| — ¿Ë rovro: pev ròr xal p]rmro- 

v. pac. Sri è x[ oi] ¿owparra[ cs [—] 


$ [—] we à yel c.s lool 574] evexvpal—] 


1-1 — of land management (?), and having quickly 
donc the work, thc person who gave it as security — 
3-4 — the produce is to be under his control. 
vac. And whatever for the esprattat too — 


s — pledge — 


4 €axparra[sjs VER; éovparra[: G. 


These appear to be rules for cultivating land that is being used as security. 
2 For the meaning of katathens, sec on G2.6.4-5. 
y For epi with the dative meaning ‘in the hands of’, i.e. under the control of, see 


on G72.6.1 —18. 
4 For the esprattai (‘collectors’), see on G75 D2. 


G91. £.450—400 
A small fragment with parts of nine lines. 


[—]orog|—] 

[— r }pofefir —] 

[— Fjeuor [—] 

[— Fowuobo (2) ]u£ca: [—] 
[— np]ofenar{—] 

[— €}yparra[s —] 

[ —]erepol —] 


$ Bs Ah w p 


— as many as (?) — 

— tell beforehand — 

— dwelling — 

— build a house (?) — 
— tell beforehand (?) — 
— is written — 

— whichever (?) — 


7 an joera — ] is also possible. 


G93. £.450-400 
A small fragment whosc text has been crased at the lower right. 


[ — vas «pepa| + — ] 

| —]eo« ë daxi — ] 

[ — dud (?)]pass. at 6é xa | — | 
[— jra wpoFerx{ — ] 

[— al 6]é u’ émofe | — J 

| — pa repel s — ] 


Ws -^ Hw C" imm 


— possessions — 


— days (?). But if — 

— tell beforehand — 

— but if he denies (?) — 
— witnesses — 


These appear to bc procedural regulations. 


G94. 6.450-400 


Much of this small none has been erased, leaving only four lines of writing at the 


bottom. 
: |] e b dred — | 
3 [|--]wi top» — | 


[— Fleíne: mpi. [—.] 


— the one who gives back — 
— those who buy — 
— declare betore —- 


G95. c.4$o—4oo 


A small stone with five lines of writing. 


2 [—] ayev Kal TÒ apyvp| vov —] — LO bring, and the money — 
1 [—]*' dvarpexió8éro o| —] ? 
4 [—Japxos mpo érióona| — ] — build upon (?) beforehand — 


3 For no apparent reason, there is a space of about a letter between the epsilon and the tau 
at the end of avarpexióbéro. 
4 émióoua[— ]: the verb is unknown in Crete but may be related to Attic éméwyudw. 


3 The meaning of this verb is unknown; see Bile 145 n. 288. 
G96. c.4$0—400 


A small stone with parts of eleven lines of writing. 


3 [— Fep]yaoéa |. —] — [field (?)]work — 

4 [— 4moA]et'rovra [—] — leaving behind (?) — 
[— Fe (?)]č maro [—] — said (?) — 

ro [— a]rméÀize [—] — left behind — 


4 aod ]ecrovra: G (cf. 10), but 7 ]ecrovra or a compound is also possible; cf. 9 (the verb has 
both a first and second aorist). 


G97. C.450—400 
A small stone with parts of six lines of writing. 


s [—J]=pəorér[apror —] — on the fourth day before — 
6 [—] oréya [—] — house — 


G98. C.4$0—400 
A small stone with traces of eleven lines of writing. 


z [— leiaot TÓ Koel ro —] x — the toreigners' — 
| — aM Llor mpo ro[éro (9) —] 7 — another (?) for him (2) — 


i 


G99. c.4so—4oo 

A small stone with a few letters from four lines. 

2 [| ria Òli ac —] — but not more (2) — 
Gioo. €.4$0—400 


A tinv stone with a few letters from four lines. 


2 | es lor mjay 7| Ix | — eNcept — 
3 | pA | K OU lO al -—] ES hollow: RE 
— ee. — — n. —- — M — — — —— — . a, 
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3 G suggests this may be the name of a place (‘the hollows’), and compares IC 


4.182.10. 


Grol. 6450-400 


A any stone with parts of three lines. 


í: [—] pe Soap] ev (?) —] — not to know (?) — 

2 [— ourjos «pod éro —] — let (the judge) swear an oath and decide — 
y [—] +ë mpi[ apéro: (2) —] — to the buyer (2) — 

1 Jre G. 


cody e: G compares Fioaynv (G47.20-1). 
2 For this vanation of the more common formulation—accusative participle with infinitive 


( omnvnta krinen)—cí. G72.9.21. 


G102. 6.450—400 
A small stone with parts of eight lines, with a space below the bottom line. 


[—Jrov vep[ — ] 


I 

2 [—] èxs ayog[as —] 2 — from the agora — 
3 [—] as [—] y — titai (?) — 

$ [— pa ]é rugs v[—] $ — to the witness — 
7 [—]éve«d p —] 7 — pledge — 


2 dxs &yop| as: G suggests éxoayov[7 —]; only a short bit from the bottom of a vertical 
stroke of the seventh letter is visible. 
3 Could also be [— ]ri ras. 


G104. t.4$0—400 
A small stonc with parts of eight lines, with a space below the bottom line. 


j {— vá ]s rvAal| ç —] — of the tribe — 


3 [— «olo, ov —] — being kosmos (?) — 


G106. C.45 0-400 


A small block with the right edge of six lines of writing. 


J { — cas 1-2 — houses — 


oréyal . —] 
[~] al = e 


2 
; 3-4 — if the claimants (?) — 
4 í ém| BaddAorvres (2 —] 

5 

6 


[— 4b: |uaua- 5-6 — the judge (?) is to rule — 


ay ról v duxacray (?) — | 
PLA oe te ae E DEREN REOR ee ee Sua ERE 
All che supplements are G's. 
De Z Oates ah ee S 
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5-6 This is the same formula as in Ga (e.g. 5.31), where the judge is 
required by law to give a certain ruling. Without a context, we cannot 
know whether the verb has the same sense here or is used more generally 
(*decide the case"). 


Gi 07. €.4§0—400 


A small block with the right edge of four lines of writing and slight traces of 
another column to the right. 


1 vTCcrav ò [—] 1 — titas (2) — 
2 [—]orov ra- 2-3 — being present — 


3 pivrov [—] 


1 Could also be [— ]vr: rav à [— ]. For the titas, see on Gia4g-p1. 
Gi10. €.450—400 


A small block with traces of three lines from the left edge of a column on the right 
(A) and of two lines from the nght edge of another column on the left (B). 


2 [— 7]ar é- — father — 

3 pa[—] 

B 

I Kadev [—] — to summon — 


Gi12. c.450-400 


One block with a few letters from nine lines of a column at the left side; the 
left edge has been chipped off, destroying about one letter per line in lines 
I—4. 


1 [— v]é«v[a] 1—2 — male children (2) — 
2 [é]poerl[a —] 

3 [— râ]s Fofi] 3-4 — of the house (?) — 
+ [«]fas [—] 


G136. c.450-400 


A small block with parts of three lines of writing. 


' [—] dic éypa[ rrai — ] — as is written — 
| |—] 7exacoor[ —] — each — 
Gortyni-7 


These texts have all been published since Guarducci’s 1950 edition. All seven texts 
are inscribed boustrophedon. 


FIG. «o. 
Gortyn 1 
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Gortynı (SEG 23.585, Davaras 1960: 457-8, Bile no. 40, VER II.5). 
Archaeological Museum of Heraklion (Inv. no 289). Fifth century? FIG. so 


A block of stone with fragments of four lines found at Mitropolis. The words in 
lines 1-3 also occur in Ga4zB13-14. The left edge of the text is preserved, but if 
lines 1-3 are an exact copy of G42Bi5-14, then about fourteen letters per line are 
missing on the right, Originally there was additional text above and below. The 
script appears to date to the fifth century. 


1 [— évex]¥pov [xa]é[q —]  — 1 — whoever judges in cases of pledges — 


t2 


[— a]?pior årar- 
ov Tum. Pac. a| — ] 1-3 — the next day there is to be immunity. vac. — 


[—J]zpa .[... ]ovs —] 


+ >, 


4 After the alpha there are traces of an epsilon or perhaps a digamma, and then room for 
one or two letters. 


The text in lines 1-3 replicates parts of G42Bi3-14, though the lines here 
would have been shorter. The relationship between the two texts is not certain. 
G42B14 ends with the words apaton emen followed by a space of about four letters, 
apparently marking the end of the inscription. The same words in Gortyn1 are 
followed by a gap and then more text. Thus, if Gortyni was a copy of G42B, it 
included (copies of?) other laws too. Alternatively, and perhaps more likely (see on 
G81), Gortyn: may be a different law which happens to contain a similar provision 
for immunity if someone judges on the same day or the next. 


Gortyn2—7, together with a one-word dedication not included here (see Bile 


no. 14 = Magnelli 2008: no. 1) and some twenty-five later texts and fragments, 
were all published, several for the first time, in Magnelli 2008 (= M). Gortyn2—7 
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are written boustrophedon and are probably from the fifth century. They are all 
currently in the storeroom of the Italian School in Agii Deka, 

Because they are not well known, we supply more epigraphical information for 
these texts than for other similar fragments from Gortyn. 


Gortyn2 (SEG 58.979, Magnelli 21008: no. 2). Fifth century? Italian School, 
Agii Deka (Inv. no. GO 6171). Fic. 41 


A small fragment, 0.065 x 0.22 m, with parts of three lines found near Mitropolis. 


Fic. $1. 
GoRTYNZ 


[=] e] — 
[— ]«arax«pe]| 0(8)a« —] — use — 
[—]r de r[—] 


1 The bottom tip of a vertical stroke of the ininal letter is visible. 

2 kataxpe[ Oar = karaypobaı, ‘use’ (completely or tor a purpose); cf. G80o.6, where 
the verb refers to using a fine for a specified purpose. The second alpha is clear 
(pace M). The infinitive (suggested by M) is only one possibility; in G8o.8 the form is 
k«araxpécauro. 

; The nu could also be a mu; the delta could also be an alpha; the top horizontal stroke of 
the fourth letter is clear; this rules out M’s suggestion màro |v àé [ q. 


2 In G80.4-8 katakrethat refers to using a fine for certain purposes; it may have the 


same sense here. 


Gortyn3 (SEG 49.1221, Magnelli 2008: no. 3). Fifth century? Italian School, 
Agii Deka (Inv. no. GO 6613). Fic. 52 


[—]6 . (—] e 
[—]Aovro[— ] 
[—]dep..-[—] 


[—] E. raió[ — ] 


464 GORTYN 


s [—)era[—] — council ()) — 
[—Ju Bo) [—] 
[—]emoc[ —] 
[— ]5e«o8[—] 


— written — 


[— ré]éypap[(p)éra —] 
io [—]ros 4[—] 


[—]eo[—] 


Fic. $2. Gortyns 


1 Traces could be delta or alpha. 

y The lower left corner of a delta or possibly an alpha is visible for the first letter. 

4 There are traces ofa letter before epsilon, possibly an omicron. The stone is damaged after 
the epsilon, there may not be room for a letter there. Only the bottom of the vertical 
stroke of the next letter is visible; it could be tan or rho. 

M mistakenly reads 7441| —| , but TAI 4| — Jis certain (see Fig. 52). Perhaps rë, ó| —]. 
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s iearai M; he suggests màfies rac But the third letter is almost certainly a ns, perhaps 

revera (Or ii ev ra). 

6 V he first letter is either mu or na, phonologically either is possible (see Bile 126), on [p 
(avy) or ele C]v-) are the likely supplements (see below). 

M adds epsilon (undotted!) after the final iota, bur there is no trace of any letter on the 
stone or in his photograph. 

7 |- ]piicoo] — J: after the san M reads an tota, but no traces of any letter are visible, a varat 
is possible. M suggests reading avd [prio off rw, but the first word could also be dy |p 
(cf. G95) or a subjunctive verb form (ch maps in Gai. s.5, cabatper in Gy6B4) follawed 
by oç or à o| — |. 

8 The third letter is very difficult, but the upper oblique of à kappa may be visible. 
There is no trace of and not enough room for nu, read (undotted) by M, who 
suggests restoring (éo)mpá [dev (‘exact payment’). With kappa we may have at] o£ w o 
ài «agras vel sim. 

9 rà] éypau|(u)éva M. 

rı Initial zo is likely but not certain, 


M speculates that this may be a fragment of a law regulating contributions to the 
andreion to be used for the sitēsis, or common meal; but he recognizes the 
hypothetical nature of his restorations and in our view there is good reason to 
question all of them (see e.g. above, notes on 6, 7). 

6 The letters could represent a form of symbola or symbolaion (M), perhaps 
referring either (if the former) to contributions to a common meal ( M) or (if the 
latter) to an agreement. But they are probably better read as em (or less likely sym) 
bolai (‘in the council). M objects that bola is not securely attested at Gortyn 
before the first century, but it may occur at Ga 3.4, it is certain at Axos in the sixth 
century (Ag.13), and it appears in a mid-fifth-century treaty between Knossos and 
Tylissos, from Argos (IC 1.8.4, line 45); see Introd. 4Bz. Thus, there is more 
contemporary support for em bolai than for either symbola or symbolaton, which 
are not attested anywhere in Crete (note, however, synboletra in Eltz.6, meaning 
uncertain). 

7 M suggests that there is a reference here to the andré1on (men’s club, cf. G4.4, 
G75B7-9); this is possible, but other restorations are possible, including agreion 
(gathering place, cf. Gga-m). He also suggests that a form of sitēsis be restored, 
though this term occurs nowhere else in inscriptions from this period. 


Gortyn4 (SEG 49.1222, 58.980, Magnelli 2008: no. 4). Fifth century? Italian 
School, Agii Deka (Inv. no. GO 6614). FIG. 53 


Previouslv published in Magnelli 1999: 149-54. The stone, 0.23 x 0.215 m, was 
found near Mitropolis; it is broken on the nght, but the join is clean and most of 
the preserved letters are clear. 
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FIG. 53. 
GoRTYN4 
[— 5]voóe[ «a — ] — — twelve (?) — 
[— ]Jaronopl — ] 
[— Imowo| —] — says (?) — 
[—]a uý af ó| é — ] — not; but if — 
$ [— «Jal z oro [— ] — pay — 


1 [— &]voóc[ xa M. The trace of a bottom horizontal stroke, possibly an epsilon, is visible 
after the delta. The number could be dvo, followed by either àé or a noun (dv’ 08eAóvs); 
but 6vóóexa seems more likely. 

2 The bottom tip of a diagonal stroke is visible before the tau, possibly kappa or alpha. 
M suggests that we should restore either rô ropfipo (cf. G8o.6, where the sense is 
uncertain) or mop| ré preceded by, e.g., d:xadd€ |ro, as in G72.9.30. mop[ sí is far more 
likely, and if the first visible letter is alpha, then perhaps we should restore diana járo 
mop| i. 

1-3 M suggests connecting these lines: ó¿<aóóé]ro mop| ri ra || dno] movió| peva. This is 
attractive, but it would mean that only 3-4 letters are missing on the left, and this would 
make it very difficult to restore 4-5, since the shortest likely supplement, vi«a8e., would 
be too long. 


GORIYNS ge, 


y |romel Some form of ponen or apoponen, reterring to the statements of litigants or 
witnesses respectively, is almost certain; see notes on G7a.1.14 and t9. 

4 The lower part of a diagonal stroke before mu is clear, very likely an alpha (read by 
M 2008 but not by M 1999). 

s The triangular top of a letter (alpha or delta?) is visible at the beginning of the line, 
followed by a space where no traces remain. This would be consistent with some form 
of the verb xariornpe, which is the likely restoration in any case. «Ja[ 7 |varaf ro (M) or 


«a[7 Jara vrov are possible. 


These meager remains may perhaps contain procedural regulations—payment of a 
certain amount (twelve), ruling according to the testimony, payment again. 
M (comparing G72.9.49-51) suggests that we may have part of a commercial 
law, but all the terminology here is common and could occur in many different 


kinds of laws. 


Gortyns (SEG 58.981, Magnelli 2008: no. 5). Fifth century? Italian School, 
Agii Deka (Inv. no. GO 354). Fic. 54 


A rather long block of stone, 0.26 x 0.505 m, with letters comparable to G63 and 
G64 (so M). The right edge of the stone is the right edge of the wnting, which 
originally began above and continued to the left and perhaps below. M gives no 


information where it was found. 


[ —éro ]vrévoao ave[ — | — should accept as a promise 
[—] . ae rots P'opr- 2—3 to the Gortynians 
u [os —] 
[=i] 
s [—]d—] 
— —] 


1 The first nine letters are clear, but after the second alpha, traces ot letters are faint. 
M reads ..1 YE], but there does not appear to be room tor lambda tollowed by #psilon. 
Comparing the ## at the beginning of this line, we think V E[ is more likely. ave[ would 
allow arép or some form of aveAev as possible supplements. 

2 The trace of the top of a curved stroke (iota, omicron, pi?) may be visible before the 


alpha. 


1 Epispendo occurs six times in G72 (eptspensaito in G72.6.13—14) with reterence to 
promising property to guarantee a future obligation (see on G72.6.11). The simple 
verb spendo is also possible here, though it occurs onlv once (in the active) with 
reference to the city of Datala making a promise to Spensithios (DarA1). 
M suggests it may be followed by some form of the verb a//vomai, but the letters 
he reads are doubtful (see above, n. ad 1). 


468 GORTYN 
2 ‘The Gortynians’ are mentioned in several inscriptions (G23; G62; G78; G8o: 


Gro?) and in the singular in G63.3; see Introd. 4B i. 


Fic. «4. 
GoRTYN5 


Gortyné (SEG 58.982, Magnelli 2008: no. 6). Fifth century? Italian School, 
Agii Deka (Inv. no. GO 6357). FiG. 55 


A small diamond-shaped fragment, 0.375 x 0.36 m, with clear letters, found near 
Mitropolis. 


[—]ef —] > 
[—]+a:{—] — land (?) — 
[—] . DTL a[—] — that (?) — 
[— ])«pe0[ ac — ] — use — 

5 [—].«a[—] 
[—Jo[—] 


2 There is a fairly large space before the gamma. M sees the tip of the top stroke of letter, 
which he thinks is probably an tota or upsilon; he suggests reading rae yai. We cannot see 
any such stroke. There may be a vacat here, though there are fairly large spaces between 
letters elsewhere on the stone (e.g. between tota and kappa in line s). 

3 There appears to be a Jong vertical stroke just at the edge of the stone before the 
omicron, but whether or not this is part of a letter is unclear. The most likely letter is eta, 
but the epsilon in line 4 indicates that eta is not used at this time. The stroke may thus be 
a dividing linc, in which case a pacatis unlikely in line 2, since vacat and dividing lines are 
not otherwise found on thc same inscription, at least not at Gortyn. 

GT. as a conjunction is usually followed by a particle ( «e, àé, pér); the only other example 
where it is followed by a word beginning with alpha is òri dyer (G72.1.6), and some form 
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Fic. $5. 
GoRTYN6 


of dyw is certainly possible here (M), but many other words are also possible, as is the 


relative pronoun ór:. 
4 kpeB[(8)a., M (cf. G72.2.35, 11.19, 12.8), but the tip ofa diagonal stroke, consistent with 


alpha, may be visible after the theta. xaraxpéBa: (cf. G80.6, 8; Gortynz.2) is also 


possible; for the compound, see on Gortynz.2. 
s The top bit ofa diagonal stroke is visible for the first letter, consistent with delta or alpha: 


either would leave room for manv possible restorations. 


If we read ga: with or without an article in line 2 (cf. G43B2; Gé4.5), then this text 
has something to do with land, though not necessanly with disputes concerning 
the distribution or allotment of plots of land (M). 


Gortyn7 (SEG 49.1225, Magnelli 2008: no. 7). Fifth century? Italian School, 
Agii Deka (Inv. no. GO 6569). FiG. 56 


First published in Magnelli 1999: 154-60 and (more briefly) in Magnelli 2001: 
626—7 (SEG 51.1136, where the earlier publication is not noted). À block, o.22 x 
0.35 m, with six lines of writing that probably continued in all directions. Found in 
a wall of the Praetorium baths. 


| —]era[—] — 


|— rope npiapel rov —] — the buver(s) — 


Y M reads cua, Dut both the nu and the alpha are quite clear. 


1 There are faint traces of the vertical stroke and the bottom horizontal stroke of the 
epsilon. 
`y M reads the last letter as a nu, but san is equally possible. 
A \— to x«\apro pèr ò «(—Y M who, perhaps correctly, prefers this reading to [— 
«Va pnouévo e —Y (from KapToOopat, ‘enjoy the produce of’), which is not attested in 
Crete. The stone is damaged at the sixth letter and there is only a slight trace (if that) of 
the top bar of the epsilon. 
s Whe second letter is an omicron or perhaps a theta, although traces of a crossbar (if any) 
are Very faint. Yn either case, although epar could be an aorist first person singular verb 


ending, such a form is highly unlikely in a legal text, and another suggestion of M — that 
tne middle letters represent Z par (= 7) nav, cf. Gs1.9; G75A9 = G81.12)—seems more 
KA TSV 
ç The end of a horizontal mark is visible at the top of the line to the left of the first omicron, 
though n may be a mark of later damage to the stone rather than a letter. [fit is a tan, we 


may perhaps restore 7erópov (*tour', cf. réropes in G42). If it is not a letter, then M's 


GOURTYN? 4i 


suggestion ár|opo| « is possible but so are other restorations, c.g, dudooy (81.1), nps 
( Blt2.6), uópo (DarA14), ete. 


— 


M suggests reading anoros (‘underage’) in line 6 and compares the regulations 
concerning an underage heiress in G73.8.36-9.24. But other restorations are 


possible (see above, n. ad 6), and all we can say is that the law secma to concern 
produce. 


KNOSSOS 


Site 


The Early Iron Age town of Knossos was located in the vicinity of the Bronze-Age 
palace and appears to have been continuously inhabited as a strongly nucleated 
settlement from prehistoric times until ¢.600 (Introd. 2A3). There is a gap in the 
material record, however, during the period ¢.600-525; whether this gap is real, 
and what its implications might be if it is, remain uncertain (Introd. 2C). 

Verv little is known about the late archaic and classical polis-town. The civic 
center is suspected to have been in the vicinity of the Roman Civil Basilica, c.o.5 km. 
to the northwest of the Bronze-Age palace, where architectural blocks bearing the 
dipinti text of a third-century law were found (IC 1.8.5). Three early sanctuaries 
have been excavated: a fifth-century (and earlier?) sanctuary (of the goddess 
Rhea?) above the ruins of the South Propylaion of the Bronze Age Palace 
(Evans 1928: 3-5; Coldstream 2000: 284-8; cf. Prent 2005: 261, B.18); the sanctuary 
and temple of Demeter south of the Bronze Age Palace on Lower Gypsadhes Hill 
(Coldstream 19734); and a late archaic sanctuary and shrine (of Glaukos?) west of 
the Bronze Age palace (Callaghan 1978). Deposits of archaic (excluding the ¢.600- 
$25 gap) and classical material, but no architecture, have been found in the 
Stratigraphical Museum excavations (Warren 1984-5), above the Unexplored 
Mansion (Sackett 1992: 6-8), to the southwest of the Minoan Palace 
(Coldstream and Macdonald 1997), and on both sides of the Royal Road 
(Coldstream 1973b). The very rich cemeteries appear to have been abandoned 
c.630 (Coldstream and Huxley 1999: 294-6). Kotsonas 2002 discusses the mortuary 
evidence from Knossos within the context of a broader, central Cretan pattern of 
late seventh-century abandonment of cemeteries (Introd. 2A1). For an overview 
of the archaic and classical remains of the urban center, see Hood and Smyth 1981; 
Coldstream and Macdonald 1997; Coldstream 1999, 2000. For a brief discussion of 
the territory of Knossos, see Perlman 2004b: 1169-70. 


Text 


In addition to Ka, several fragments of epichoric inscriptions, too small to 
determine if they record laws, come from the area of the town (Jeffery 1949: 35- 
7; SEG 27.629; and at least one unpublished fragment). All are inscribed on 
fragments of limestone blocks that probably come from the walls of buildings 
and date to the late sixth century at the earliest. For the fifth-century agreement of 
Knossos, T vlissos, and Argos (M&L 42), which we do not include, see Preface n. 2 
and Introd. 7E. 


7. Plan of Knossos 
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K2 (VER II.59). c. 500? Current location unknown 


Three lines of text inscribed boustrophedon from the right on a limestone block. 
The block appears to be complete; the text continued onto contiguous blocks to 
the right and left. We cannot determine if the text began above this block or 


continued below it. 

— pay [X-nuniber of] drachmas — 
— [and if Jthey do not pay the fine — 
— pav [X-number of] drachmas — 


[— 8a ]pxpas | karco[ ra —] = 
[— at óé xa] un 'arecoo[vr. —] 


[— dap|xuds | xari[ora—] 


1 «ario[ a — |: from xa&(arsu. If the subject is the same as the subject of 'erecoo[vri] 
(line 2), then either 3rd pl. imp. xario[7árro] or the int. xario| rape]. 


2 "arecao| vri] = éxre(owo: (see Dialect 22). 


LYKTOS 
Site 


Ancient Lyktos*!* was located at the far northeast of the *High-Pediadha', a fertile 
upland region (250-1000 m. alt.) of hills, plains, and valleys extending south from 
the lowland coastal strip between Knossos in the west and Malia in the east 
(Panagiotakis 2003). The urban center of Lyktos is thought to have occupied 
the summit of a ridge on the northwestern shoulder of the Lasithi massif (Perlman 
2004b: 1175-7), although the meager archaeological traces of an early town found 
there prompted van Effenterre and Gondicas 1999 to conclude that the archaic 
and classical polis was not organized around a single nucleated settlement but was 
made up of a number of small villages. The earliest evidence for occupation on the 
ndge appears to date to the late Geometric or early Archaic period. Buildings of 
the late seventh or early sixth century and the period ¢.450-400 have been 
excavated on the ridge (Platon 1957: 336; Alexiou 1971: 496-7), and a seventh- 
centurv cemetery has been excavated below near the modern village of Lyttos 
(formerly Xidas) (French 1993: 72; Rethemiotakis 1986). 

In contrast to the meager archaeological evidence for the archaic and classical 
polis-town, the literary traditions concerning early Lyktos are abundant. In Greek 
epic, Lvktos was the home of Koiranos, the charioteer of Meriones ( Iliad 17. 611), 
and was associated with the cave where Rhea took Zeus to conceal him from 
his father (Hesiod, Theog. 477-84). Later tradition, first attested in Ephorus and 
Aristotle, maintained that the Spartans had colonized Lyktos.*!? According to 
Spartan tradition, Lycurgus modeled his reforms after the laws of Minos, which 
were still used bv the Lyktian descendants of the pre-Spartan inhabitants of the 
region (Perlman 1992). Strabo 10.4.7, C476 recorded that Lyktos and Gortyn for a 
ume superseded Knossos as the foremost cities of Crete. If this is true, a likely time 
for the emergence of Lyktos as a leading power on the island is the sixth century. 

The territory of Lyktos probably extended north to the coast. Sometime after 
c.183 BCE Lvktos and the coastal polis of Chersonesos united politically; the 
members of the conjoined state were thereafter referred to in official documents as 
‘the polis of those who inhabit Lyttos-bv-the-sea and the polis of those who inhabit 
upper Lytos. 120 Viviers 1994: 252-3 understood the reference to ‘those (who come) 
from above’ in Li as evidence that the coastal and upland communities were 
linked far earlier. The border of Lyktian territory to the mountainous south is less 


SE Lykt is the carher spelling; in later literary and epigraphic texts the spelling is Lyttos (see Kaczynska 
227 ). We use Lyttos in referring to the modern village and Lyktos in referring to the ancient polis. The 
name means ‘high place’ 

dd kphorus FGrH 75 frags. 147. y; Aristot: Pol. à117:)b28- 40; on these traditions, see Malkin 1994: 73-83. 


420 : : EX 
eg IC irag AK ro on the conjomed state, sec Chaniotis 1996: 430: 2. 
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certain, The highlands to the south and southeast must have served as summer 
pasture for Lyktian livestock (cf. Lyktoss1B). The nature of Lyktian interest in the 
important sanctuaries of Zeus in the Psychro cave at the southwest of the Lasithi 
plateau and of Hermes and Aphrodite at Kato Syme Viannou high up on the 
southward-facing slope of the Lasithi massif is uncertain.**! ‘The claim of the 
fourth-century geographer Ps.-Skylax 47 that Lyktos extended ‘on both sides’ has 
been understood to mean that its territory extended from the north coast to the 
south coast (Viviers 1994: 252-9). If so, by the fourth century Lyktos had absorbed 
several ancient communities, including that of the Dataleis, that lay to its south 


(see Lyktos:B and Darala Site).*?? 


Texts 


3 
323 and one 


We include six of the seven epichoric inscriptions that appear in IC 1 
later discovery (Lyktos1).*^* Three of these seven inscriptions are part of the 
epigraphic collection of the Archaeological Museum of Heraklion (Lz, L4, Lyk- 
tos1 ). For the rest, whose location is unknown, our texts are based on Guarducci, 
who autopsied L2, L3, and L6, and on the unpublished notebooks of Halbherr and 
De Sanctis, compiled during the period 1884-1913. We include below the facsimile 
drawings from these notebooks when they differ from the drawings of Guarducci. 

Li-6 were found in or near the modern village of Lyttos, located a short 
distance to the southwest of the presumptive polis-town; several had been re- 
used in the walls of village houses (L1, Ls, Lé). Li—3 and $-6 are likely to have 
come originally from walls rather than free-standing monuments. The blocks 
bearing L3 (A and B) and L4 are both inscribed on two contiguous faces. Lj is 
probably a corner block from a wall. The side of L4 with the as yet unpublished 
text (see below) appears to have had a molding along its upper edge. Lyktos1A 
and 1B are inscribed on an ionic capital, perhaps from a small free-standing votive 
monument. The letter forms of L4 and Lyktos1A and 1B and the masonry work 
on both blocks (the upper surfaces in particular) are very similar. 

All of the inscriptions included here use a vertical line for word-division, 
suggesting a date for them no later than the early fifth century (Introd. 3D1). 
Jetterv 1990: 314 dates Li to c.sso—szçs and the others to c.soo. 

The masons of Lvktos used four signs for o: a circle, a circle with a central dot, 
two concentric circles, and two concentiic circles with a central dot. Bile 96 n. 95 


321 Prent 2005: 169-70, $72-6, 609-10; Erickson 2002. Kritzas 2000 suggests that Lyktos controlled the 
sanctuary at Kato Syme Viannou during the Hellenistic period. 

+R? Viviers 1994 identifies the ancient settlement at Aphrati as Datala and dates the absorption of the 
Dataleis to the sixth century. Erickson 2002 preters the fourth century. 

*?* We omit IC 1.18.7, no single word of which is discernible. 

*4 We know of one epichoric inseription trom Lyktos that remains unpublished. i Archacologwal 
Museum of Heraklion, Inv. no. 409). Ht is inscribed on the same block as Lg. Nec ad low. 


Fic. 58. 

Ll (drawing 
after Halbherr 
18842: ^8) 
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concludes that these seem interchangeable, but in most cases the latter two appear 
to represent 6, a diphthong, a glide (e.g. betore digamma), or a contraction. We 
therefore transcribe these with o and interpret the letter as 6. Also of note is the 
sign X (for Phoenician samekl?) in La. 


L: (VER I.45). ¢.§50-525. Current location unknown. FIG. 58 


Three lines of text inscribed between horizontal guidelines on a limestone block. 
Lines 1-2 begin at right, the only certain example of archaic paragraphing at 
Lvktos.*? The text continued to the right and the left, and perhaps also above 


and below. 


ANDOG ues 
He TYAHMA^ 


x/ NA TAC _ 
š AA AS ATO 


[—] .. ecl y[ 63 ] 900 avober | yal—] — — those from above — 
[—]e [= ]eo^e[7]énev | 5 96v | 7 [—] — . — declare, either of them or — 
[— at óé (2)] x duedoovra: | áuzórepo|i —] — — — if (?) ] both exchange — 


Unless otherwise indicated: 

H= Halbherr 1884a: 78; Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 171-2; Halbherr ap. Comparetti 
1893: 431-2. 

1 G records a vertical stroke followed bv an oblique stroke to the right of the epsilon; H 
records onlv the vertical. 

es| y: the drawings of G and Jeffery 1990: pl. 60.15 record a vertical stroke that extends 
almost all the way up to the horizontal guideline, unlike the taus in lines 2 and 3. H's 
drawings record only the lower portion of the vertical. G (followed by VER) reads the 
stroke as a tan and must therefore read the next letter as alpha (eara), though there is no 
sign of a crossbar. 

7a|— J: possibly a form of ya, perhaps as part of a compound. VER suggest ya[ resor], 
aung G64 foKonedov ekoo yav. 

alot = hom (See Dialect 13). 

2 avrov: G's drawing records omicron (abrov); despite the awkward construction, H's 
drawings with -%- are based on autopsy and so we prefer it here. 

|n jpofafnjéper: The sense of ‘beforehand’ (npo) may or may not be present; c.g. 
G72.2.28; G72.11.50 (with comm.). 

y »: al! previous editors record v, but the drawings record only the upper oblique stroke, so 


kappa, mu, and upsilon arc also possible. 


325 Also found, it appears, in £C 1.18.7 (scc Spratt 1865: ú plate L2). 


Li 47? 


, x + 
ajpeígovrat = (Lebaran. 


ajimorépo| vs] “F they exchange both’ is also possible, if less likely. 


—— — —M e MÀ o —— 4. mt — a ee 


VER suggest that the law concerns disputes over land: land (ga?, line +), declar- 
ation (2), and exchange (3), but too little survives for certainty. 

| Viviers 1994: 253-4 argues that *those from above' implies the existence of 
‘those from below’. He identifies the former as the residents of the upland 
nucleated settlement of Lyktos and the latter as the residents of Chersonesos 
(see above, Site). 

3 The term ‘exchange’ occurs in our texts only here and in G4, where it is an 
alternative to purchase; see further Introd. 7B. 


L2 (K 95, VER L.11). ¢.500. Archaeological 
Museum of Heraklion (Inv. no. 41) 


Eight lines of text inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the right on a limestone 
block that was re-used in a wall of unknown date near the church of Agios 
Georgios atop the ridge of ancient Lyktos. It was broken on all edges when first 
recorded by Halbherr; it is now also broken in two fragments, with the loss of a 
few letters in the break. 


[—] . om | d[.—] z 
[—Joorro | n. o[—] 
[—] 7 Qoopro[—] — or (?) serving as kosmos — 
[—]: | Tapaovro[ — | — are present — 
s [—] roàarâr | 5| —] — of the citizens — 
[—] 8' aÀae Bete[v (?) —] — they should put (?) elsewhere — 
[— «ov | u) 734[—] 
[—]a 8 àAai 8e[ fev (?) —] — thev should put (?) elsewhere — 


Unless otherwise indicated: 

H = Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 171-2 no. 1; Halbherr ap. Comparetti 1893: 433 
no. 2025 

C = Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 171-2 no. 1; Comparetti 1893: 433 no. 202. 


2 The second omicron, the lower up of a vertical stroke that G records as word-division 
(but H records a 7) and the eta are lost in the break. 

H records the lower tips of two oblique strokes between eta and omicron, G records an 
alpha in her drawing, but not in her text. Based on H's drawing alpha, gamma, and 
delta are possible (lambda, contra H and G, is not likely). 

y H, noting the traces of two vertical lines, one between sofa and eta and a second between 
eta and koppa, suggested that the first was a word-division and the second was a detect in 
the surface of the stone. Both appear to be detects. The texts of G and VER do not 
record either. 

|— |: 5: a word ending in - is possible. 

ooojuo[ — ]: a form of the participle xoogcov. Ct. Lyktos1A5; G72.1.51. 
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4—5 zapirro[r rjr] zoAiazár € (cf. Gr2.10.35-6, 11.13714); but it is not possible to 
determine how many letters are lost or even if these two terms belong to the same 
provision. 

s modarav: zoXarar is also possible. VER suggest [ddo ]rovarar. See Lyktos1A 1-2. 

6 The first tota is lost in the break. 

~ The first su is lost in the break. 

C suggests p} `=; [m —] (= p) éneivad or pù zu ao— ]. 

8 -ai of addi is lost in the break. 


L; (K 96). ¢.500. Current location unknown. FIG. 59 


Seven lines of text inscribed boustrophedon on two contiguous faces of a lime- 
stone block from the corner of a building (cf. L4). The corner edge is preserved; 
the lines wrap around at the corner on both faces (A3-4, B2-3) rather than 
continuing across both faces as they appear to do in L4. The upper edge of the 
block is broken; there is an uninscribed band below the final line on both faces, 
below which the lower edges mav be preserved. We cannot determine how much 
text has been lost above or to the left or right. G identifies as ‘A’ the face with the 
preserved right edge (= B in Fig. 59). We follow Halbherr (Fig. 59) in identifying 
the face with the preserved left edge as ‘A’. The final four letters on A (vera) yield 
no sense as a word ending (n. ad loc.), making it likely that this line continued on 
B (perhaps much further up). What survives on À may or may not be part of the 


same law as B. 


A [—]nped[ . ] — 
. rov addfo —] 2 — the other — 
[—] . rov Epp- 3-4. — Hermes or — 


év ù ev. [—] 


5 [| — Javrarel T 


[Jel .. Jef [>] 
[—] . "«za[—] 
pacat 
B [— heavreg[ —] — 
[— TOL ó |ixaara- 2-3 — to the judge for the — 


i is tay | a|— ] 
[—]. aa. ata 

ç |y. ovo|—] 
| — aer» | € 
a] to. o. [—] 


pacal 


Doublet 1889 was the first to record L3. Comparetti 1893: 438 no. 204 bases his drawing on 


Doublet's. H = Halbherr 1913: $1. 


Fiu. so, La dete 
(drawing after Halbherr 7 ode. 2S Ma DALY M 
Iis) Ye TE ME NOS uer 
t S T Ta ; i i it Z EN 
í ; i xem 
f, : T j E E os ' 
Hi . ; es s. : P t . 
Ws Tae 
‘4 - v... bim ar I & NO 
| A š E l 
I : E. s OE +A 2 ` $^ et Ln ` - Hi A 
`. ; Ky < 2 q " i 
` (re VV Oi = A 
F pp i seb. ! " ' 
| n N (E, ít ife 
AXE... a fe 1 : 
Spee RÀ ou in ative) Ek 
E , f ` , T t H 
| MERI e t ` LN 
` x ` = - I f : My at 
Rg ` ^ ys int s `. un 
1 x i N AI f 3 foo ery 
ore las. d Ve q, ES. PA +. 
; si E I .. us + E Hox "i yu t a " ; 
t š ç t. i: T 4 , ‘ r ` Pi ns rd ANE ; ; ; . 
V, "vt “Ay l ` H tra be : -j aq. i 
` nA te | S J 3 , : . R » , ë H 1 ñ s > 
WE Wo S m mU 
TERET ] p 4 S.-- Jet I. > J PEE" . 
t t ELT i ; ° 
i 2 D. ^t À | : P" 
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1 ó: Doublet 1889 and H appear to be certain of the right oblique of the delta, recording 
the other two strokes more faintly. There would be room for one more letter before the 
corner edge of the block. 

2 H records the two oblique strokes of a triangular letter to the right of tas G records a 
vertical word-division line. 

X G records the lower tip of the left oblique stroke. 

3 G records an oblique stroke to the right of tax. 

u: H and G record the first three strokes; nu and san are also possible. 

3-4 [v]à rov Epylév (2): the acc. of Hermes is spelled “Eppaov in Gs: and Eppur in an 
agreement between Olous and Rhodes (SEG 25.547, late third century). For 'Epuer, scc 
Kerameikos III.C 9 (curse tablet, 6.350). 

4 € H and G record the three horizontal strokes; eta is also possible. 

v: H and G record the first two strokes; /ambda is also possible; gamma ( Gj is unlikely. 

H and G record two oblique strokes at the right edge of the block. G suggests nu, but the 
two oblique strokes do not resemble those of the other mus. Alpha, delta, or gamma ate 
more likely. 

s r: H; G records rho. We preter tan because neither the string -arpa- nor -par: Occurs 
epigraphically as part of a word and the particle pa tor dpa does not occur in Crete. 

6a[ .. je: aor G, but there appears to be room for two letters between alpha and iota in the 


drawings of G and H. 
+ There is room for one letter before au. H records no traces in the space; G records 


strokes that resemble a much later pi. 
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[—] . wira[—]: apart from the personal name 'Eréras, which is fairly common in Crete 
(LGPN I s.v.), we see no wav to make sense of the string of letters without some 
following text. 


B 


2 There appears to be room for an additional letter at the right edge of the block, but a 
torm of the noun ài«aarás or a compound e.g. ópravoówxaarat (G72.12.7, 11-12), seems 
likelv. Perhaps the damage depicted in the drawings of H and G was ancient and the 


space was left uninscribed. 

2—3 [rôi ô ]ixaora: [o 6]ikaarac is also possible, but all other examples of 81«ao7as (all from 
Gortyn) are singular; the plural occurs in opravoówxaarat (G72.12.7, 11—12). 

4 H records a faint oblique stroke at the left edge; G records à small circle that is not 
consistent with a letter, and the lower part of a vertical stroke. 

aot . ata: in the space H records a vertical stroke and a short oblique stroke that almost 
meets the top of the vertical consistent with /ambda; G records the vertical stroke and a 
second short vertical stroke to its nght high in the letter space, but represents only the 
vertical stroke (as word-division) in her text. 

5 7 . ovo: H's drawing appears to represent a damaged area after the eta; G indicates that 
there was a letter in the space. In either case, the string of letters -ovo- is difficult. 

6 Before the alpha H records traces of a circular letter and an iota facing the wrong 
direction. 

7 H and G record the lower part of a vertical stroke at the right edge; G reads tau. 

H records a very faint nu between the zota and the omicron; G reads tau. 

H and G record a vertical stroke at the left edge. 


The possible reference to Hermes (A3-4) may be connected with the sanctuary of 
Hermes and Aphrodite at Kato Syme Viannou; see above Site. 


L4 (K 97). c.50o. Archaeological Museum of Heraklion (Inv. no. 409). Fic. 60 


Nine lines of text inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the left on a limestone 
block. Seven lines of a second, as yet unpublished, text are preserved on the 
contiguous facc to the left of L4. It appears that the texts inscribed on the two 
faces belong to the same inscription, with the lines running across both faces. 
The block was reused in a modern windmill near the ruins of ancient Lyktos, 
where the unpublished inscription was hidden from sight and unknown until the 
block was removed and brought to the Archaeological Museum of Heraklion in 
1991. Before its reuse a decorative molding along the top of the face with the 
unpublished inscription was trimmed back. This molding does not appear to have 
continued onto the face with L4, suggesting that the face with the unpublished 
text was the ‘front’ of the block. There is an uninscribed space above the first line 
of L4; the right edge of L4 is worked with a pointed chisel. The decorative 
molding and the treatment of the upper surface of the block suggest that it was 


Fro. Go. l4, 
left edra ing, 
after De Sanc tis 


pgak- Far $6), 
right (drawing 
after Halbherr 
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originally part of a rather elaborate monument of some kind. The block bearing 
Lyktos1 appears to have had a similar historv. 

The block is preserved at the top and broken at the bottom and at the left of 
the ‘front’ face, with an unknown number of letters lost below and at the left. The 
beginning of line 1 was inscribed on the molding of the ‘front’ and lost when 
the molding was trimmed back. A few letters (c.2—4) in every line are lost at the 
corner. L4 appears to preserve the right edge of the text. 


[ 6.274]e: | oópo- — 1-2 — to a young man (?). As many as — 
t. | O£oe [c.2-4] 
[¢.2-4]e. | ò aros- 3—4 — the seller — 
ónevo|s c.2-4] 
s [cez-4]o | 9 .10- $—6 — the Lvktian — 

KTLOS | [¢.2-4] 
(¢.2-4]doc. | Oru 7-8 — In this wav, if (2) — 
ev | at an ¢.2-4] 
[¢.2-4 |e a nypara- 9-10 — what is written — 

1o [| —]. 


—— — Z > x — yn x [I U 


1 [+]ë is one of many possible restorations. 
1—2 O6pa. = Kovpy. A second possibility is pepo: = ywpor/xwpau. G preters Qopo: ( xopo¿), but 
the spelling with -o- appears to rule this out. See comm. 


[NAP UE. > n Aree oim NS y 

» Eoi = bor (door): see Brixhe 1982: 213, Who interprets € as a Phoenician samekh used to 
represent the sound dz (sce also Bile 145-6 n. 292). G interprets the letter as ave 

ae the tip of the upper loop is legible. 

- Ore = de: the form is Arcado-Cyprian; see Dialect ss; Bile 204-75. For the pronoun rovv, 
see also Da1A&8, 10; Eler1.3, 4; LyktosiB passim. 

8 z: there appear to be two parallel curved lines. zo is possible, but the two lines are very 
close together. De Sanctis records only the pz; Halbherr 1913 records the left portion of 
6; G records pi and the left portion of omicron. 

9 a: the left oblique is faintly preserved. 

y: the upper horizontal stroke is legible. 

a: the left oblique is preserved. For the spelling 7ypara:, see Eltz.7. 


1-2 ‘Young man’: the Greek word 070i could be the dative singular of either of 
two terms: ‘young man’ (kouros) or ‘place’/‘land’ (choros). Neither is otherwise 
attested in the epichoric inscriptions from Crete, though a feminine form of the 
second ( chdra) occurs in G72.4.34-5 in the sense of ‘country’ (as opposed to 'city"). 
The term koros (‘dance’/‘dancer’/‘dancing ground’), which appears to be ruled 
out bv the spelling (see note), occurs in Eltz.6, where it clearly refers to a place. 

5-6 `The Lvktian": this is one of the few occurrences of the ethnic in the singular 
in the epichoric laws from Crete (Introd. 4B1, with n. 167). It could be used here 
either to modify a noun (e.g. o Lyktios [kosmos], cf. G80.5—6) or on its own. All 
other examples of the use of the ethnic on its own occur in interstate agreements 
(G63, G78, and G80.9). It is uncertain if this use of the ethnic carries the political 
significance of ‘citizen’ or if it refers more generally to a member of the commu- 
nity without anv implications concerning that individual's civic status. 


Ls (K 98). c.500. Current location unknown. FIG. 61 


Twentv lines of text inscribed boustrophedon beginning at the right on a lime- 
stone block that was probably re-cut for use in a wall in a home in the village of 
Lyttos. It is not possible to determine how much text has been lost from the right, 
left, top, or bottom. 

Some drawings of the inscription (e.g. Spratt 1865 II: 418 Tab. 1.11; Halbherr 
1884b: 5 no. 2; Halbherr 1913: 49; Haussoullier 1885: 4-6 no. 6) record considerably 
fewer letters than do Halbherr’s later drawings that he made from a squeeze (Com- 
parctti and Halbherr 1888: 172-4 no. 2; Halbherr ap. Comparetti 1893: 434—7 no. 203). 


[—].. aç «a oo0| — J = — gives — 
| — ]uev nevrrko| vro. — | — fifty — 
| — Jat avy réi adef- | = With the — 
| —] avv tois ive —- | — with the — 
s [> n]upéwaovri | a] — | — they shall furnish — 
| — s | énayeatlar — | — to introduce — 


| —] luto i | wi nal ~- | 


[— Jor | roli Jers J= ee 


|— Je. | al dé ka ma|— | 

1o [— rovs r|órka patripal vs —| 
| —|apeevos | ròv o| — | 
|—] . | orépo | «v[— | 
|— o |pOmoras n. [—] 
| —]s 76 Fowéog [— | 

t5 [—] ovddv | kat 0 B| — ] 
| — ]veos | rox’ érv| — 
[— « 8vpis 7yera| — ] 
[— 9i]kacovs Fuel v — ] 
[—Joña, | o[— 

20 [—]uev 8e. o0. e. [—] 


Fic. 61. Ls (drawing after 
Halbherr 1913: 49) 
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— [the] witnesses at the time -~ 
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— the co-swearer — 

— of the serf — 

— to plunder and the — 
— at the time — 

— window frame (?) — 
— arc to be lawful — 
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Unless otherwise indicated: 

H = Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 172-4 no. 2; Halbherr ap. Comparetti 1893: 434-7 
no. 201; Halbherr 1911: 49 no. 20. 

C = Comparetti and Halbherr 1888: 172-4 no. 2; Comparetti 1893: 434-7 no. 203. 

1 Halbherr ap. Comparetti 1893 records the lower tips of two vertical strokes before the initial 
alpha; (a)ras Haussoullier 1885, but according to C the squeeze does not confirm the tau. 

3 aóe[ — ]: aóe[ Ario: | C. 

4 rois ive[ —]: roion e[—] C, roca, ve[—] G. Possibly ive[xvpdarais] or ive[ «vpáxoais] 
‘guarantors’. For the spelling with sota, ct. Axos1.7-8 ivexvpáx| oe]. 

> [[u:o . . ]]: drawings of Halbherr ap. Comparetti 1893 and G; possibly [—]jcovs C. 

For bd, see Dri and G72.9.45. 

8 ro[c]ws: sce n. ad Gésg.i1. 

10 a: H records the left oblique stroke. 

[rovs 7]ó«a patrvpal vs}: the singular is also possible. 

11 a: H and G record the left oblique stroke. 

12 Halbherr ap. Comparetti 1893 and G record an oblique stroke before the first word-division 
line; all drawings suggest there may be room for a letter after the second word-division line. 

13 Halbherr ap. Comparetti 1893 records an oblique stroke to the left of eta; G suggests nu 
Or san, but other letters are possible. 

14 ç: H and G record the left oblique stroke. 

15 c: Halbherr ap. Comparetti 1893 and G record the left oblique stroke. 

B: Halbherr ap. Comparetti 1893 and G record both letters faintly. 

16 [— ]veos |: H's later drawings (see above) and G's show the nu and the word-division. 

17 e Halbherr 1913. 

a: Halbherr ap. Comparetti 1893 records the right oblique stroke. A passive verb is likely 
with 8vpis, possibly jyer’ af — ]. 

19 c: Halbherr ap. Comparetti 1893 and G record three oblique strokes consistent with nu, 
san, or possibly mu; vu r|— ] Haussoullier 1885; aby r[— ] C. 


The law includes procedural language— witnesses! (line 10), ‘co-swearer’ (13), 
and perhaps ‘introduce’ [a case] (6)—but we cannot determine its subject. Ref- 
erences to ‘plunder’ (15) and ‘window frame’ (17) suggest that the law may 
possibly concern the theft of property, possibly involving a serf (14) in circum- 
stances that would make this lawful (18). For the removal of valuable wooden 
frames from doors and windows, see Thucydides 2.14. 


Le (K 99). c.$oo. Current location unknown. FIG. 62 


Ten lines of text (and traces of an eleventh above line 1) inscribed boustrophedon 
beginning at the left on a block of limestone that was reused in the doorway of a 
house in the village of Lyttos. The drawings of Halbherr, unlike that of G, indicate 
that the inscribed surface of the left third of the roughly rectangular block was 
illegible (either damaged or covered, e.g. with plaster). The text appears to have 
continued to the right and left, and perhaps also below. 
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— ]ev | ài 3y[pavrra« — (?)] — as is written (?) — 


Unless otherwise indicated, H = Halbherr 1913: so (H 50) or 69 (H 69). 

H records traces of letters above line 1. 

1 H 69 records faintly an oblique stroke after nu. 

2 7: G records the tau; H 69 has a blank space. 

3 à 8€ xa€[ mos] or [7]ó 3€ xoe[vio]. Other possibilities include [— Jo 5éxae[ rar] = 9€£yra«. 

4 [—]we« | ra[—] G; [— hreco[—] H 69. 

$ «prios: at Gortyn xpéos means ‘thing’ or ‘value’ (see n. ad G72.3.11-12), but it might 
mean something else here. Bile 318 asserts without argument that here only it means 
"debt. 

n: H 69 records the left vertical and the left bit of the horizontal stroke; G records the 
vertical stroke. 

6 H 69 records the faint outline of the left portion of a circular letter between san and 
epsilon. 

| — xla Aúcead [xar ]advoe: is also possible. 

7 av |: G's drawing records the left oblique of triangular letter followed by #4 and à word- 
division line; H so records strokes consistent with us. 
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8 [— ]ovas: râs (‘of the purchase’) G. Other possibilities include | urap ]ovas or | yroy ovas, 
Both occur otherwise only at Gortyn, the former only in the singular (GazBe; G72.9.32, 
11.16-17); for the latter, see G14p-g2. 

G records a vertical stroke (word-diviston?) at the left edge of the stone. 

9 H 69 does not record the word-division line. 

H 69 and G record a curved stroke (tora?) high in the letter space at the right edge of the 

block. 


10 ode: H so, G. 


Lyktos1A and 1B (H. and M. van Effenterre 1985 [HMVE], SEG 35.991, 
K 87, 88, Bile 12, VER I.12). Laws concerning the treatment of foreigners (A) 
and the boundaries of pasture lands (B). ¢.500. Archaeological Museum of 
Heraklion (Inv. no. 425). FIGS. 63, 64, 65, 66, 67 


Eleven lines of text on side A and fourteen on side B, both inscribed boustro- 
phedon, beginning at the left on A and at the right on B. We do not know which 
text was inscribed first. The two texts are inscribed on the two long sides of an 
archaic ionic limestone capital (h: 0.303 m; w: 0.525 m; th: 0.0355 m), possibly 
votive in nature (Fig. 63.).*7° The capital does not appear to have been completed 
when the two faces were cut back for inscribing and the volutes completely 
removed.*?” The texts are complete at the top and on one side (the right side of 


A, the left side of B); one or possibly two lines may have been lost at the bottom of 


each 428 


The two texts may have been inscribed at the same time (the letter forms are 
similar), but they are clearly separate: both begin with an enactment formula and 
they treat very different subjects. 5? 


*2^ The latc sixth-century ionic votive capital from Paros with the elegiac distich commemorating Archilochus 
inscribed in the tourth century on its abacus provides a parallel. Sec Clay 2004: 28—9, 104 no. 1, plate 1. 

42” The collar between the column shaft and the capital appears to have been cut back only as far so as not 
to damage the column shaft, suggesting that after inscribing the capital remained in position atop a 
( presumably short; column. At a later date, what remained of the convex surface of the collar was cut 
back further, removing roughly half of the text trom the center of Ag-11 and B9- 1:4. At the same time the 
block mav have been tammed at the bottom and left of A (right of B), removing all of the baluster together 
with several letters along thc left edge of A (right edge of B). Sce Fig. 64. Cf. HMVE, who suggest that the 
use of the block as a column capital was secondary. This seems very unlikely. 

428 HMVE 156 estimate that «os m may have been lost along the left edge of A (right edge of B). 

42% The two texts begin with lines running in the opposite direction. This might indicate that the mason 
regarded them as in some sense belonging together, so that the start of the second text continued the 
boustrophedon pattern from the final linc of the first, but because the final lines are not preserved, this is just 
speculation. 


Hic. 64. Capital LYKIOS n 


b. End of block with abacus and volute 


c. Bottom of block 


[ Oioi. &F]a8e | Avxrtoiwoc | dào- 
roAiárav | doris xa 8éxo[era: . ] 
[6.34 ]ev, | at ux óoofvrós re | kapre- 
i | kai róvs 'Iravtovs. | ai Šé xa res | 
[.. Jat | Ñ koouior | 7 áróxoopo[s . | 
[2-3]e Fords | Faóas | éxarov A€Byr[as . . ] 
[... Je: | «doro | das xa Séxcerat. | 7[¢.3] 
[c.s] óé | oè €afixacornpes | én’ ó re [2-3] 
[2-3 ]oerau. | af [5-6]wuevra LANE ] 
FOr bosses JeFe:o[ 9-10] gape i72] 

[2-3 ool 14-15 }ra | c[—1 
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1-4 [Gods.] The Lyktians decided. Whoever prs foreigner is to c6]. e 
insotar as he himself controls (them) and the Itanians. | uu | 
4— But if'[c.8] (he?), either a kosmoas or an apokosmos, | c. i4] ol enactment of (the) TS 
(2), roo cauldrons [e.s] tor each one as many as he receives. 
7-9 [«.9] and the eszikaiðtcres (are to) until [ ¢.9—11 ]. 
9—11 If thev [—]. 


XCepr 


Fiu. 64. Phases 
of Use 


b. Phase 2 


Fic. 65. 
l vktos1A 
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Chadwick (1987: 330) translates;*? ‘In the name of the gods. It was decreed 
by the Lyktians that anyone receiving an alien should be prosecuted, except for 
such number as he arrests and for the [tanians. But if cither a magistrate or a 
non-magistrate should make the arrest, on account of the decree of the council 
he (i.c. the person receiving the alien) shall pay onc hundred cauldrons for 
each person to the number that he receives. These the exactors, until such time 
as he ceases, except if they remit the penalty, shall swear before the overseer 
to pay...’ 


1—2 adAonoAarav: only here and (partly restored) in Ele3.1. 

3 e: the lower part of the vertical stroke and connecting bit of the lower horizontal are visible. 

[c.3-4 ev: HMVE 173 propose many possible restorations, [ rpam lev, [ph ovA Jév, [ Aayac fev, 
[é«ady lev, [exadA]ev, | pevy lev, [£vóixov jy lev, [14698 ev, [Sa ón lev, [dee add lev, several 
of which are too long for the available space. Chadwick 1987: 330 suggests [ Fép( p) ev ‘to 
be prosecuted’ (cf. [pO 2 Fáppev). 

F: the upper horizontal and upper tip of the vertical stroke are visible. 

ocOfFvrós = dow (a)Fras (Bile 32); cf. Chadwick 1987: 330-1. 

3-4 xaprei: ‘has control (over)’. Cf. xaprepov €uev at Gortyn (G72.4.24-5, with further refs. 
in the comm. ad loc.). 

4-5 Uncertainty about the restoration here is compounded by a similar uncertainty in 
6-7 (see below). Here, either the kosmos and apokosmos are the subject of the 
missing verb, in which case [8exoer ]ac is likely, or the subject is understood from 
line 2 (‘whoever receives’) with the kosmos and apokosmos being the subject of the 
protasis that follows, in which case a different verb is almost certain, probably a 
more serious infraction leading to a more severe punishment. In the first case, the 
missing verb in 6—7 must specify paying (a fine); in the second case, it must specify 
exacting it. 

$-6 [2-3]p FeAas Faéas: the genitive most likely depends on a preposition ending in 
rho. Chadwick (see above) suggests [úré]p ‘on account of" (LSJ s.v. drép Alla); 
[7á]p ‘issuing from’ (LSJ s.v. rapá AH) is possible, although perhaps a letter too 
short. 

6 p: the letter appears to be a rho, preserved in its entirety. HMVE read 9, arguing that the 
shape of the head does not appear to be as angular as the heads of the other rbos; but 
there is no significant difference in this respect between this rho and those in lines 3 and 8 
(see Fic. 66). HMVE suggest [é]ofoAds (= é£ovAjs) 'ejectment', but there are strong 
linguistic arguments against this (see Chadwick 1987: 331-2). 

FoAds = Attic BovAjs? B for F occurs in G8o.2 and is common in later inscriptions from 
Crete (Bile 118-19); but £ for 8 is not otherwise securely attested on the island. For 
another possible example, see n. ad DarB8. 


330 We include Chadwick's translation here because his important 1987 study is not readily available. 
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Fia. 66. 


Lvktos:A3-8. (Comparison of rhos) 


For bola without the article, sce Introd. 4B2 (esp. n. 196) 

fabas: gen. s. of *Faód "enactment! (dvdarw); cf. ddos ‘decree’ ( Syll.’ 45.19; IG XII 8.263, 
line 8). 

6—- [c5 ]e« [re a] HMVE, but ri (uncompounded) is rare and is attested only in the 
middle in Crete (Bile 327-8). If a verb meaning ‘pay’ is required (see above on 4-5), 
[dmore(o]<e, may be possible, but [mpaxo ]e: (‘exact’) is perhaps more likely. 

7-8 7| ¢.8 ]: the word-division to the left of the tanin line 7 and the óé at the right edge of line 8 
indicate that a single word at the start of a new sentence is lost. HMVE suggest a form of 
typevw (‘ensure’) or ririFo (‘fine’). Chadwick 1987: 332 suggests r[oóro(v)s] (sc. AéBgras). 

8 €oliwatornpes: nom. pl. of the otherwise unattested *éxdixarwryp. See Bile 144 n. 287. 

8-9 Chadwick 1987: 333 (followed by VER) suggests ez 6 te [xa mai ]aerat; also possible 
are én’ ¿re [xa py) én |oerat (HMVE) or és ote [xa mpar ]aeras. 

9 ai: the left part of the upper loop of tota is visible. 

vi: the upper part of the right oblique of nu is visible (kappa and mu are also possible); the 
left part of the upper curve of tota is visible. 

ai [5-6 ]vuovrac either [xa 3-4] or [ôe xa 1-2] are possible. HMVE suggest al [óé < 
dv ]vovrat = apverra ‘but if they deny’ (VER [a ]vurrac). Chadwick 1987: 333 suggests 
al [xa py à ]v(ovrai ‘except if they (the exactors) remit (the penalty)’. 

m: the lower curve of tota is visible. 

10 o: the upper part of a curve is visible (e or tota are also possible). 

| — ]eFei| — |: Chadwick 1987: 333 suggests [em ]ópFot = énéovpos ‘overseer’, VER suggest 
"supervisors of the hinterland’ (ep: + oureta). Chadwick (330) restores lines 9-10: rf ap 
| é£á |pFur Gl piovra | ano Jéopev. The verb [ano Jo. er (dopey HMVE) is not possible 
cpigraphically. 

g: the intersection of the two oblique strokes at left is visible. 

gaqíev: HMVE read upev. 


LYKIOSS(-— 49! 


vi qar: the right tip of the horizontal stroke of tad, the apex of alpha, and the upper loop of 
iota are visible. 
th =k: the left part of the horizontal stroke is visible. 


— Y UR a. a — -  — n  — HÀ —— M  — ^ ——— +... <... 


Interpretation of this law is hindered by uncertainties about the restoration of 
missing text and the understanding of rare words. Clearly it concerns the 'recep: 
tion" of ‘citizens of another polis’ (alopoliatai), but it is not clear what sort of 
reception is at issue (private hosting, temporary residence, or permanent settle: 
ment) or even whether the law prohibited the reception of these foreigners (as 
most scholars think) or permitted or perhaps even protected it. 

1 "The Lyktians decided’: cf. G78.1, Dar.1, and see Introd. 4B i1. Together with 
Lyktos1B and Dar, this may be the earliest example of an enactment formula with 
the collective ethnic from Crete. Lyktos and Datala were likely neighbors, and 
Datala may have been a dependent polis of Lyktos when these laws were enacted 
(see above, Lyktos. Site). 

1-4 The first uncertainty is that the main verb stating the consequence of 
receiving, a foreigner is missing, (see n. ad 3). There is general agreement that 
the consequence is negative: Chadwick 1987 suggested ‘is to be prosecuted’, VER 
‘(the host) is to expel’. 

The general rule against receiving foreigners is apparently followed by two 
exceptions: ‘except insofar as he himself controls (them) and the Itanians’. Since 
the word for ‘foreigners’ is literally ‘citizen of another polis’, those over whom 
someone has control and Itanians should refer to citizens rather than to slaves or 
other non-citizens (for the significance of the collective use of ethnics such as 
‘Itanians’, see Introd. 4B1). The possibilities include soldiers captured in war 
(HMVE) and indentured free men (for the latter, see Introd. 5A6). Faure's 
suggestion (1993: 69-70) that the Itanians in question were residents of a village 
near Lyktos is possible if the community was a dependent polis of Lyktos with its 
own citizen class, but we think it more likely that the reference is to citizens of the 
polis of Itanos located on the east coast of Crete. In either case, the Itanians and 
Lyktians mav have been bound by treaty or alliance obligations that took prece- 
dence over the general prohibition of this law. 

4-7 Several factors obscure the meaning of this provision. The main uncertain- 
ties are that the verb in the conditional clause is missing and it is uncertain whether 
its subject is the same as that of the previous sentence (‘whoever’) or is the kosmos 
and apokosmos, and that the main verb is missing. Other uncertainties are the text 
and meaning of the preposition preceding ‘of enactment of (the) council (?)' and 
the identity of the apokosmos. 

The main line of interpretation (following HMVE) is that the kosmos and 
apokosmos are the subject of the conditional clause and that. this provision 
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prescribes a more severe penalty if these high officials receive a foreigner. On this 
view, we should restore the verb in the conditional clause as ‘receive’ and that of the 
main clause as *(he) is to pav". Thus, 1-4 provide that if someone receives a foreigner 
he is punished in some wav, and 4-7 add that if the violator is a high official the 
penalty is 100 cauldrons for each foreigner he receives, a heavy fine. The alternative is 
that the subject of the conditional clause continues to be the violator in i—4 and that 
4—7 treat a new violation or a more specific form of the violation; the kosmos and 
apokosmos would then be the ofhcials in charge of punishing the violator and the 
main verb would be something like ‘exact a penalty’ of 100 cauldrons. A (less likely) 
vanation of this view is that the condinonal clause repeats the same verb, ‘if he 
receives’ (a foreigner), and adds a separate consequence; perhaps 1—4 specified that 
the violator undergo a trial and 4-7 specified the fine. 

The idennty of the apokosmos remains uncertain. The word occurs otherwise 
only once in a similar phrase in a Hellenistic? inscnption from Axos: ‘if someone 
now serving as kosmos or an apokosmos (SEG 23.566, lines 13-14). Here too the 
context suggests the performance of an official public act. Bile 274 understands 
apokosmos as ‘kosmos-elect’ by analogy with apodromos, a ‘dromos (adult) about to 
be’ (see G72.7.35-6). The other main view is that the apokosmos is an ex-kosmos 
( HMVE, K, VER); cf. ‘non-kosmos (Chadwick 1987: 331), kosmos discharged for 
malfeasance in office (Papakonstantinou 1996). 

Finally, our reading at the beginning of line 6 (see n. ad loc.) differs from that 
of HMVE. Following Chadwick 1987 we understand a reference to an enact- 
ment of the council authorizing the action of the main verb (either payment or 
exacting of a fine by the kosmos and the apokosmos), whereas HMVE understand a 
reference to a law of 'ejectment' ( exoules), either this very law (Lyktos 1A) or some 
other enactment. The process of ejectment is known only at Athens, where it is used 
to obtain a court's authonzation to collect a previous judgment that has not been 
paid. In this sense it seems quite out of place here; but the procedure at Lyktos 
might not have been exactly the same, and it could perhaps refer e.g. to the releasing 
of people (1.c. foreigners) being held illegally. 

For fines calculated in cauldrons (/ebetes), see Introd. 7D. At Gortyn 100 
cauldrons is the largest, five cauldrons the smallest fine. On the significance of 
the cauldron as a standard value unit (of silver), see Kroll 2001: 87-8. 

7-9 HMVE compare the otherwise unattested eszzkaioteres (‘avengers’, cf. 
ekdtked ‘to avenge’) with the titat, officials who collect fines or ensure that fines 
are collected at Gortyn (see comm. ad Gi14g-pi) and later at Lato ( IC 1.16.1, lines 
31-4). They suggest that these officials were responsible for ensuring compliance 
with the law and possibly with executing fines, and propose restoring a verb in 7-8 
meaning ‘ensure’ or ‘fine’ (see n. ad loc.). 

9-10 The plural verbal ending -Antai points to the eszikaiðteres as subject. 
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[Oio |í. | &Fabe | Avrrioror | ras koc ES 
vaovias | kai ra(s) avvkpéawos | t| òv m]- 
| poB ]árov | xai TOv xapravmóbov | xai 
ráv vov | ópo(v) uev uev | rovde- | Ayr 2-3 | 
s [2-3] di a 085 | a eiBeia | per’ 'Apnapreca- 

[£]e | «ai rove | di à ó80« èri rò Tol 2-3] 
[172 | «Jat rôvv | d« à 6865 | és Tadaiociav | [4]- 
v d ó80s | bravnérw | per’ és TIvAe| 2-3} 
[..] ded ddds | [ç 8—9]pea | xat rôvu | df] 

Io d 0865 | xarav[ c.4 ùnavr (?)]érv | 'E[ . | 
[ .. Jro | kai 7 [6.677 | «ai 76]vv | de à 0895 
[a] zapa Na[c.s | xai rovu | 4], a óó[ oç ] 
[és] MaA[ c.25] 
[> |a esie es]. 


1-4 Gods. The Lyktians decided. The boundary of the pooling together and sorting of the 
small and large animals and the pigs is to be the following. 

4-13 Det[4-6], where (there is) the straight path as far as Amarteia; and from there, where 
(there is) the path to To[35-5]; and from there, where (there is) the path to Palaiseia 
(‘Old Seia’?), where the path (goes) underneath (?) as far as Pyle[4—-5]; (and from there 
?) the path to [8-9 ]rea; and from there the underneath (?) path opposite Ef; Jtos (?); and 
[ c.6-7]; and from there, where (there is) the path beside Na[c.5]; and from there, where 
(there is) the path to Mal[ — ]. 


1 c the lower loop is visible. 


2 q: the horizontal stroke at the left is visible. 
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4 r: the horizontal stroke at the left is visible. 
4—5 «dyz[4—e]: gz[ 2-3 er] Chadwick 1987: 333-4, a specific location that served as the 
starting point for the description of the limits of the area. Possibly Jy] aAy@er] or 
J5r[aA2a1]. VER: a region, possibly Lasithi, wherein the pooling together and separat- 
ing apart took place. Cf. [49s] rar Jarz[addar] in a description of the border between 
Lato and Olous (1C 1.16.5, line 64, second century). 
s a: the lower tip of the right oblique stroke is visible. 
$-e Auapreia| Cle: HMVE p. 170,^. “(le lieu-dit) Les Fautsou Les Deviations (2)", Cest-a- 
dire "jusqu'au Carrefour" (“up to the crossroads")'. 
6 rÓrv = rovde; see n. ad L4.-. 
8 Ae: the upper tip of vertical stroke and intersecting bit of an oblique stroke of the lambda 
are visible followed by the lower half of the epsilon. VER and others write ITvr. [ . . ]. 
vrarzeérw, otherwise unattested, is taken to mean ‘underneath’ ( par-dessous) by HMVE, 
Bile, VER, and K (abwärts), Chadwick 1987: 333 has ‘which is not straight’. See also Bile 
211. 

per = peora (Attic uéyxpi). See n. ad G72.9.48—-9. 

9 e: the upper horizontal stroke and intersecting tip of the vertical are visible. 

10 a: the lower tip of the nght oblique is visible. 

«azar c.4]: an adverb (e.g. xarav[(ov], xarav[7wp/?] ‘right opposite"); or «ara v[ c.4]. 

11 7: the up of the horizontal stroke at left is visible. 

12 a: the apex is visible; it could also be delta or (unlikely following a nu) gamma. 

zapà Na[—]: zap’ Ara[—] is also possible. 

14 6o: the upper part of a triangular letter followed by the upper part of a circular letter are 
visible. 

o: the upper part of a circular letter is visible. 


B specifies the boundaries of an area where sheep, goats, cattle, and pigs are to be 
pooled together and sorted out, probably for summer pasturage; the area where 
this is to be done is delimited by a series of paths. 

1-4 HMVE 184-5 (followed by VER, Guizzi 1997: 48) suggest that Lyktos1B 
concerns the reassignment of livestock from private to public ownership. More 
plausible, however, is Chaniotis' interpretation (1995: 46-8; 1999b: 192—7) that the 
provision specifies the place where privately owned herds would be brought 
together in preparation for seasonal migrations, at the end of which the pooled 
herds would be brought back and separated out again into individual herds. 

For animal husbandry in Crete, see Introd. 7C (also 7A). Although Athenaeus 
(9.375g-376a) says that the Cretans abstained from eating pork at sacrificial meals, 
pig bones were found in sacrificial debris at Kommos and at the sanctuary of 
Demeter and Kore at Knossos (Shaw 2ooob: 685). 

4-14 Each segment circumscribing the area where livestock are to be pooled is 
described as a path or road (odos). The descriptions of nine such segments survive, 
but with the possible exception of Def — | in 4-5 (see below), none of the places 
mentioned can be identified. HMVE argue that the reliance upon roadways in this 
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description indicates that the area was probably not far from a nucleated serile 
ment, somewhere in the suburbs or lowlands rather than in the uplands to the 
south and southeast of Lyktos; but these ‘roadways’ were probably only paths 
leading to a small village or a natural landmark. 

4-s HMVE 182 propose to restore Det[al(lja|, a variant of Datala; this is 
possible, though we do not know exactly where Datala was (sec Datala. Site). 


As HMVE note, A and B share a number of features in addition to physical 
proximity and similarities in writing. Both begin with the invocation ‘gods’, 
followed by the identical enactment formula ‘the Lyktians decided’ and a word 
or words indicating the subject of the enactment: foreigners in A and the pooling 
and sorting of livestock in B. Whether or not the same historical context motiv- 
ated both texts (see below), these formal similarities suggest that they were 
related, perhaps in that they were both enacted at the same meeting of the 
Lyktians. 

HMVE also identify A as a law and B as a decree, largely on the basis of their 
syntax: a conditional sentence indicates a law, an infinitive indicates a decree. Yet, 
the first provision of A almost certainly has an infinitive in 3 ([2-3 |en) as its main 
verb, as do many other laws (such as G72.1.2-3); such a distinction, in other 
words, is unsupportable. 

HMVE 184-5 propose that both À and B were enacted in response to the same 
historical context: social and political strife between an elite minority and an 
impoverished majority in a community dependent upon pastoralism. The elite, 
they speculate, had hired foreigners to oversee intensive grazing on the vast lands 
they had accumulated, and the impoverished Lyktians responded by confiscating 
and pooling together the elite's livestock, sorting them by species, and reassigning 
them as common property (B), and by forbidding the introduction of foreigners 
into the community (A). Not surprisingly, Chadwick 1987, K, and Chaniotis 1995: 
46-8, 1999b: 192-7 reject this view; only VER accept it. Not only would this sort of 
confiscation and communalization of elite property bv the people be unparalleled 
and (judging from everything we know about sixth-century Crete) inherently 
unlikely, but as Chaniotis observes, according to this view the pooling and sorting 
of livestock described in B would happen just once, whereas the text suggests a 
recurring activity. 


PHAISTOS 


Site 


The post-Bronze Age settlement of Phaistos was established in the western 
Mesara on the same ridge with three low hills (from west to east: Christos Effendi, 
Acropoli Mediana, and Palace Hill) as the Minoan palace and town. At the start of 
the Iron Age, a fortified settlement was established on Acropoli Mediana 
(Cucuzza 1998: 62, 65; Coutsinas 2013: 426-7 no. 30). By the end of the eighth 
century the settlement had expanded onto Palace Hill where Doro Levi 
uncovered the remains of two substantial residential quarters, one to the south- 
west of the palace and another at the base of the ridge to the southeast of the 
palace at Chalara.**' One group of rooms in the residential quarter southwest of 
the palace is particularly conspicuous and has been identified as a locus of ban- 
queting (chieftain’s house or andreton, Cucuzza 1998: 65-6). Archaeological 
remains of the seventh-century town indicate substantial growth both on the 
ridge (stretching east from Chnstos Ephendi across Acropoli Mediana to Agia 
Photini) and in the plain to the south.**? Occupation at Chalara probably con- 
tinued during the seventh century (Cucuzza 1998: 63), but the residential district 
southwest of the palace was abandoned around 700. A monumental stone temple, 
perhaps belonging to the goddess Leto (Cucuzza 1993), was established in the 
vicinity of the abandoned residential district late in the seventh century (La Rosa 
1996).*? The remains of other monumental buildings dating to the seventh 
century were found on the summit of Acropoli Mediana and at Phalandra near 
the church of Agios Georgios. 

Archaeologists detect an abrupt change in the material record of the western 
Mesara, the town of Phaistos in particular, late in the seventh century. At Phaistos 
the change is marked by the relocation of the settlement to the plain, although at 
present there is little positive evidence for this presumptive move down from the 
ridge to the plain below. Traces of the sixth- and fifth-century town have been 
difficult to identify in part because of uncertainties concerning the chronology of 


531 Residential district southwest of the palace: Levi 1957—8: 265-74; 1961-2: 397-418; Rocchetti 1974-5; 
Chalara: Levi 196172: 477-594; 1967-8. For overviews of the protogeometric- geometric settlement (ninth- 
eighth centunes), sec Cucuzza 1998; Watrous and Hadzi-Vallianou 2004a: 311-13. 

432 Lor the seventh century tement, see Palermo 1992; La Rosa 1996; Watrous and Hadzi-Vallianou 
12044: 4314-15. Longo ctal. 2014 suggest that Christos Ephendi served as the acropolis of the early 
settlement; votive material from the hill dating to the fifth and fourth centuries indicates the location of a 
sanctuary of Athena. 

433 Cucuzza 1998: 67 notes that the mid-seventh century date of the bronze shields and cauldron found 
beneath the floor of the temple suggest that its construction may be pushed back a generation or so earlier 


than la Rosa suggests. 
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Fic. 68. Plan of Phaistos 


the local ceramic sequences and the dearth of dateable imports.*** The remains of 
monumental buildings (wall blocks and foundations) possibly of the sixth century 
have been found at Chalara and further to the south near the village of Agios 


447 


Ioannis. Phi, inscribed ¢.500 on a wall block trom Chalara, preserves the te 
agora. We take the term to mean ‘meeting place’ rather than ‘meeting’, but the 


location of the agora is not known. At least two wall blocks recovered near Agios 
Ioannis are reported to bear boustrophedon inscriptions (see turther below ). 


tH Eor the paucity of evidence for the archaic settlement (sixth-carlvy fifth centuries), see Palermo 1992; 


Cucuzza 1997: 77-8; 2001; Watrous and Hadzi-Vallianou 20042: 318. 


Text 


Writing in Greek is attested at Phaistos perhaps as early as the late eighth century. 
A grathto on a storage pithos may be the earliest Greek text discovered thus far on 
Crete.*** The dossier of public inscriptions from Phaistos is larger than the single 
text included below. A small fragment of limestone preserving a few letters from 
five lines of what was likely a public inscription (a law?) was found among the 
Hellenistic remains of the residential neighborhood at Chalara (SEG 23.556). As 
noted above, two unpublished inscriptions, described as written in boustro- 
phedon and so presumably archaic, were recovered near the village of Agios 
Ioannis (Pariente 1994: 825). Archaic inscriptions from Crete written on wall 
blocks and consisting of more than one or two lines are more than likely laws or 
legal in nature. We note as well the existence of two unpublished archaic inscrip- 
uons, one certainly a law and the other probably legal in nature, that may come 
from Phaistos. Similarities in the letter-forms (a distinctive ro in particular) 
suggest that they may have come from the same community. One of these 
inscriptions is built into the wall of the tenth-century Church of Agios Pavlos 
near the town of ancient Phaistos. It mentions Gortvnians and possibly Phais- 
tians.**° It is, of course, possible that the block was brought there from some- 


where else (e.g. Gortvn). 


Phi (Di Vita and Cantarella 1978 (SEG 32.908), Bile 32 no. rr, VER II.59). 
Fragment of a law concerning inheritance, z.çso—soo. Archaeological 
Museum of Heraklion (Inv. no. 369). FiG. 69 


Six lines of text inscribed boustrophedon on a large limestone block with pre- 
served upper and lower edges. The block is broken at left and right. The treatment 
of the upper and lower edges of the block (anathvrosis) indicates that there was at 
least one course of blocks above and one course below this block. The block was 
discovered together with other uninscribed blocks in the plain below the south 
end of the palace of Phaistos near Chalara (see above, Site). Di Vita 1978 attributes 
the blocks to one or more public buildings. 


$55 SEG 26.1056 "Epneribiuo Haibon(Aas de "This (is the vase) of Erpetidamos, son of Paidopila'. For 
other interpretations of this short text, see SEG 29.831; 33.739; 45.1332. Most scholars date the graffito to 
£.756, but cf. Johnston in Jeffery 1990: 468, no. 8a, who suggests eighth to sixth century. 

15^ "The inscription is mentioned by Watrous et al. 1993: 238. If the text does mention the Phaistians 
together with rhe Gortynians iwe read the letters /7A4 following [ Po ]prvvioi), it likely records an agreement 
of some kind. If so, it supports the view of Cucuzza that Phaistos and Gortyn were closely linked politically 
by a formal agrcement of some kind, referred to in the scholarship as a sympoliteia (‘shared constitution’), by 
the beginning of the fifth century (Cucuzza 1997: 78-81; Watrous and Hadzi-Vallianou 2004a: 324-5). 
Without epigraphic evidence of this sort, thc strongest argument offered in support of formal political ties — 
namely that the carliest coins (mid-fifth century) of both communities used the same obverse and reverse 


coin types — docs not require a political explanation. 


PHI 499 


Fic. 69. Phi 


Line 1 begins 0.075 m below the upper edge of the block, indicating that it is 
probably the first line of the text. The letters of line 6 rest on the lower edge of the 
block and so it is not possible to determine if the text ends there or continued 
below onto the next course of blocks. The text continued to the right and the left. 


— — speak out in the agora — 
— if he wishes — 
— the maternal estate — 
— [two- (?)]hundred staters — 
— and if he] does not give — 
— takes up — 


(— F]eéra: | €» ayop[a« —] 

[—Jua | «t Aeco« of —] 

[—] ra 9€ parpé[ia — ] 

[— $a (?)]«artovs | al rarjpavs (2) —] 
s [— a? é «Ja | uy à&i6o[1 —] 


[— ]s | dvacpe[—] 


1 [7]eéra:: the compound verbs [àvF]eiza: ‘proclaim’ or ‘give notice’ 
(Elt2.3), [azof]e(ma, ‘speak out’ or ‘refuse’ (e.g. G72.9.37-8; G73A4; 
Pr7), [mpoFleima: ‘declare’ or ‘tell beforehand’ (e.g. G72.11.50-1; G90; 
Lr), and possibly [ŝaf ]ečraı ‘declare’ or ‘tell fully’ (attested in the middle 
in the sense of ‘make an agreement’, G72.9.27) are also possible. VER 
prefer [dzoF]ecra« and translate ‘renounce’, but this meaning is securely 
attested only in the middle (àmo^evra080 G72.11.11-12). 

2 p could be nu. 

3 r: Up of crossbar is preserved. 

4 [ĉia (?)]xardovs: other numbers are of course possible. It is worth noting 
that multiple *hundreds' are not otherwise attested in the epichoric laws 


from Crete. 


qoo PHAISTOS 


a| ra z5pavs ]: the san could be the first letter of many other words, but in this 
context, this supplement is likelv. 

s [os «Ja is also possible, as are other words ending in -a. Di Vita records a 
lambda following the alpha, but what he reads as the short oblique stroke 
of the /ambda is clearly not an inscribed stroke but damage. 
d:d0[¢]}: d:d0uer is the only other attested form of the verb in the epichoric 
inscriptions from Crete (Ai.14 and Ag.12). If xa is right, a finite verb (e.g. 
Ane) Is Necessary. 

6 avatpe[—] trom araipéw with only middle forms attested in the epichoric 
inscriptions from Crete (araipérat ind. or subj. pres. (A10B), dva:péo6| a] 
pres. inf. (G20), aracAeOPar (G72.5.24-5)). Cantarella, tollowed by VER, 
proposes a distinction in the significance of the verbs anatresthai ‘to take up 
for oneselt^ and eken ‘to have’, the former used to express the rights of close 
relatives to inherit, the latter of more distant relatives (epzballontes). The use 
of these verbs in G72 does not support this distinction (see n. ad 
G72.5.24-5), although anairestbai is limited to inheritance while eken is 


more general. 


1 An agora is otherwise attested in the epichoric inscriptions from Crete at Rhitten 
(G80o.14) and Gortyn (G13h-g2; 1; G72.10.34, 11.10714; G75 A; G81.7-11). There, 
as here, the agora is specified as the location where a legal proceeding (a declaration 
of some kind) is to take place. 

y The term ta matrota ‘maternal estate’, otherwise attested on Crete only at 
Gortvn (G20; G72.4.44; G72.6.34 and 45, 11.44-5) indicates that this law 
concerns inhentance. VER identify Phi as a law on adoption, more specifically 
the renunciation of an adoption. They base their view on the restoration of 
[ apow Jeipat (line 1) and G72.11.11-12, the latter providing that the renunciation 
( apowetpatho) ot an adoption is to be made kat’ agorai. While it is the case that the 
section of G72 on adoption (G72.10.33-11.23) focuses on inheritance, the verb 
‘let him renounce’ ts in the middle voice while [ apow|etpaz is in the active voice. 
We might also note that Gao, a fragment of an earlier law concerning inheritance, 
refers to o1 gnestoi ‘natural children’ and ta matroia and preserves the verb 
anairesth| aí] ‘to take up (an inheritance)’ (cf. asa:re[— ] in line 6). The reference 
to ot gnestor n G20 implies other categories of heir, e.g. adopted children. VER’s 
suggestion Is possible, but by no means certain. 

4 The context of the large sum of money (two hundred? staters) is unclear. 
G72.10.17-29 allows exceptions for gifts in excess of one hundred staters on the 
part of heirs to their mother and perhaps to the wife of the deceased. 


PRINIAS 


Site 


The settlement on Patela Prinias, a high (¢.680 m.) triangular-shaped plateau 
strategically located at the junction of two valleys connecting the northern and 
southern coasts, was established in the thirteenth century and continued until 
sometime in the sixth, when it was abandoned. The carliest excavations (1906-8) 
brought to light the seventh-century Temple A with its magnificent architectural 
sculpture and à second, earlier building, the so-called “Temple B` ( l'ernier 19:4). 
Scientific exploration resumed in 1969 and has revealed sections of the urban 
center, including residential blocks and a spacious piazza, that attest a degree of 
town planning (Rizza 2008), a cemetery contemporary with the life of the settle 
ment soo m. northwest of Patela Prinias at Siderospilia that remains largely 
unpublished, and a pottery workshop (established ¢.700) near Mandra di Gipari 
on a hillock opposite the west side of the plateau (Rizza, Palermo, and Tomasello 
1992 ).* Since 2000 exploration of the central area of the settlement in the vicinity 
of Temples A and B has continued. Among the many notable discoveries of this 
latest phase of exploration are the monumental building VA/VD (22 x 6 m.), 
comprising a main hall (VB) with central hearth and a separate room (VD) with 
a trilithic structure and clear evidence of ritual activity ( Palermo 2007; 2008), and 
the large structure to its north with room VE that appears to have served as a 
repository for cups, cooking utensils, and dining debris associated with banquet- 
ing (Gigli Patanè in Palermo et al. 2007: 288-92; 2008: 188-94); both structures 
date to the later eighth century or beginning of the seventh. See Fig. zo. 

The ancient name of the settlement is not known. Early editors identified it as 
Rhitten, a community with which Gortyn concluded an agreement sometime 
during the first half of the fifth century (G80), in part on the basis of /C 1.28.2, 
which preserves a few letters that could perhaps be from the name *Rizenia', and 
most scholars since have agreed (e.g. Guarducci 1935: 294; van Effenterre 1993b; 
VER).*?^ A major obstacle to this identification, however, is that Patela Priniàs 
was abandoned during the fifth century and part of the sixth (Rizza 2008: 301-5). 
Faure (1963: 22-4; 1993: 70) argues that Rhitten was located south of the Mesara in 
the Asterousia mountains near Apesokari at the foot of a chain of hills known as 
‘Lower Riza’ (be Kato Risa). This site has not been excavated, but the surface 
remains date to the Classical and Hellenistic periods ( Faure 1963: 24). 


UU Perhaps the earliest writing from Prinias is the signature of a potter (kerameusi written pror to firing 
on the neck ofa large ceramic storage jar: [— ] . ereo xepapevs, possibly ^[ X, son of Jetes, (the! potter’ c Rizza 
2008: 92). 

UN The letters ZEN 4 are clear. See ZC 1.28.2 photo. 
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Temple R 


Fic. 7o. Plan of Patela Prinias 


Text 


In addition to Pr7, some sixteen early inscriptions each preserving a few rather 
large (0.05—0.13 m.), carefully formed, and deeply inscribed letters have been 
found on Patela Prinas or in its vicinity, including fourteen published by Guar- 
ducci (IC 1.28.2-15) and two discovered since (Rizza 2008: 41 and 77). As a group 
they are quite different from the small (0.01-0.04 m) and inexpertly written letters 
of IC 1.28.1, a collection of scribblings that are clearly not public in nature. All of 
the texts preserving a few letters probably come from wall blocks. We do not know 
the location of the building or buildings from which these blocks originally 
came,**? but being inscribed on wall blocks in large letters, they were probably 


public texts, and since they most likely date to some time before c.550, they were 
probably legal in nature. 


Pr; (VER 1.63). c. 600-575. Archaeological Museum of Heraklion 
(Inv. no. 427). Fic. 71 


Ten lines of text written vertically on four sides of a limestone pillar that is broken 
at the bottom and at the top. The lines are traditionally numbered A:-4, Bi-2, C1, 


424 Biondi in Palermo et al. 2007: 304-12; and in Pautasso et al. 2010: 68-71, suggests that JC 1.28.9-12 
come from the walls of a temple located on the southwestern edge of the plateau in the vicinity of the 
Hellenistic fort built in the late third or carly second century. 


and Disa. There is an empty space to the left of Ci with room for three lines of 
text, making it likely that Cr, which begins ai de tis but if someone’), is the 
start of a new provision. G reports that the pillar was damaged in the earthquake 
of 1926. It is currently fitted with a cement base obscuring its lower edges and 
side B has been patched with cement obscuring part of Bi. For discussions of 


the identification of this inscribed monument as a kyrbis, see Ciuarducei igra 
and Jeffery 1990: 52-5. 


Fio. 71. Prz7 C D A B 


$04. PRINIAS 


The lavout of the text on the stone is complex. All ten lines are written 
vertically, but one group of five contiguous lines (Az-4, B1—2) has one orientation, 
requiring a reader to ult his head to the right, while the other five (Ci, D1-3, A1), 
also contiguous, have the opposite orientation. In the first group, A2 runs up from 
the bottom of the stone and A3—4 and Bi-2 continue m boustrophedon order. In 
the second group, C1 begins near the bottom of the stone, and D1-3 continue in a 
boustrophedon pattern; the boustrophedon pattern is broken, however, with A, 
which runs top to bottom like D3. 

A vertical line, narrower and shallower than the strokes that form the letters, is 
clearly inscribed between A and A2. Located, as it is, between the two lines where 
the different onentations meet, this line (as G suggests) is probably meant to be an 
aid to the reader rather than a guideline for the mason. G (followed by VER) 
suggests that the text is continuous — A2-4, B1—2, Ci (plus any lines now lost on 
C), Di-5, Ài— and that the vertical line separates the first line of the text (Az) 
from the last (À1). 

We think it more likely that we have two separate texts, one beginning with B2 
(or perhaps with a line lost on C, contiguous to it) and ending with A2, and the 
other beginning with Cı (or perhaps with another lost line on C) and ending with 
A1. Most likely there was at least some empty space on C separating the two texts. 
The first lines of both texts read from bottom to top. The reader faced one 
direction to read the first text, and then changed to face in the other direction 
when he read the second text. We do not know which text was inscribed first. 

In accordance with this understanding, our text BA below reverses the order of 
the lines as printed in G and VER. 

Apart from the digamma used also at Lyktos and Axos, the alphabet resembles 
that of the earliest inscriptions from Gortyn (G1-40). All ¿otas face left. Arrows 
indicate bottom to top ( —) and top to bottom (— ). 


BA 

B: [—]...ve[—] — 

Bi [—]. | zpis ^e —] — — three — 

A4 [— jev | émei rade [— ] — — when these — 

A; [—] népnra | noe . [—] — — he carries off — 
A2 | — ]«a Féxros | a . [— ] — — sixth — 

CDA 

Ci [—] at dé res |—] — — but if someone — 
Di [—] vpeayia | — ] — — elders (?) — 

D2 [— Juevea 7j ovv. | — ] — — or — 

D3 | — | npeoyju | o. |— ] — — to the] elders (?) — 


As |--] . eefói drofe m — | a! — speak out?/deny? /renounce? — 


_— 


BA 


a € f. 


B2 There are traces of three letters before the aa: the lower tip of an oblique stroke, 
the lower tip of a vertical stroke; the lower half of alpha, gamma, or digamma. 
Bi The tip of an oblique stroke resembling the lower oblique of a kappa is visible 


before the first iota. 
Fe[— ]: possibly a form of Fé[ ros] ‘year’ or a compound, e.g. rpcaFel rypiav |, cf IC 


4.146.7. 
A; There is an oblique stroke after the second epsilon consistent with gamma, 


digamma, mu, nu, or san. 
moe: age G, or possibly a form of the reflexive pronoun maef[ avr— |; sec Bile 208—9. 
Féxros: ‘sixth’ (Bile 218); VER ignore the digamma and translate ‘outside’ ( a4 dehors). 
Az There is an oblique stroke after the second alpha consistent with gamma, 


digamma, mu, nu, or san. 


CDA 


Di z: lower tip of the vertical is visible. 

mpecoynia: both rpe- and mpeo- (D3) are attested elsewhere on Crete (Bile 341). 

D2 p: three short oblique strokes are visible; nu is also possible. 

p’ €véa (= pn évvéa) is possible but unlikely. 

Halbherr's drawing (1910: 95) records the lower part of a vertical stroke after the tota. 

avvrA . [— ]: perhaps otv7Ace[s] ‘several together’; but ovv mà: . [—] is also possible. 
VER write oov 7A(oc:] ‘with more (people)' (avec plus [de gens]). 

D3 The drawings of Halbherr (1910: 95) and JP record two strokes, most likely rom 
mu, nu, Or san, after the omtcron. 

A: The drawings of Halbherr 1910: 95 and JP record the lower up of an oblique stroke 


before the san consistent with a triangular letter or san, but not with ny. 

[wav ]oeF8i: = mavavdi (G, VER), perhaps ‘with all force’ or ‘with one force’ (i.e. 
‘unanimous’), but nu is not epigraphically possible (see preceding note). 
[wa]ooeFSi is possible, but assimilation is not likely this early (cf. e.g. Da: 
avv Ad — ]). 

amofFe[7— ]: could be active ‘speak out’ (G72.9.37-8), ‘refuse’ (G73A 4), or middle 
‘renounce’ (G72.11.11-12); see n. ad G72.9.37-8. VER also suggest a form of 


ameiAeir, ‘stay out of" (tenir à l'écart). 


The difficulty in discerning any continuous sense, apart from the repetition of 
pre(t)sgéia (Di, D3) and the numbers ‘three’ (B1), ‘sixth’ (Az), and possibly 
‘nine’ (see n. ad Dz), indicates that a considerable amount of text has been lost 


at both ends. 
Di, D3: ‘elders’ (pre(1)sgeta): Bile understands pre(1)5ge1a as ‘embassv’. This is 


possible, but G's suggestion (also VER) of a council (coetus virorum) may be 
preferable; cf. tons preigistons, ‘the elders’, in G8o.11, where the context suggests a 
defined group. The word does not occur again until the Hellenistic period. 


A 


1: the break in the boustrophedon pattern suggests a new provision. 


AJA 
AR 
ArchDelt 


ASA (Atene) 


ASNP 


Ath. Mitt. 


BCH 
BSA 
EHHD 
GRBS 
KrChr 
MAL 


Mon. Ant. 


Mus. It. 
PAAH 
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LOCATION OF INSCRIPTIONS 


NB We include here only those inscriptions we have seen oursclves. 


AXOS 
ATAD B eem Sua Q uu ua Se au AGE huhu A kuma Uu aa On sitc 
ra S E ASEE AAEE EAE i d ERI UE PUPA E am Heraklion Museum 
PNK OG m C—————— Heraklion Museum 
c CREDERE Rethymno Museum 
DATALA 
rc c EHE London, British Museum 
DREROS 
Ab ""P"c——H—Á—M——— utpa Neapolis Museum 
lA Neapolis Museum 
jo D ————————————— n sawa Neapolis Museum 
Drs (fragment from left) ..................... mM Neapolis Museum 
Dry (fragment from left).................. eme e Heraklion Museum 
ELEUTHERNA 
MEETS Rethymno Museum 
Eleg ............................................ asss... ) 
EENI EEOAE Rethymno Museum 
Ele4 ............eeeeesesseeeeennmen menm 
Elé$ iussi ua aq a usage na eps enia a pua ePi uae ac Rethymno Museum 
2 M MD S Rethymno Museum 
ACTE eren tn tnn nennen nnne nnn 
es Rethymno Museum 
UIT —-———— — EL E 
El Au uu EN E E E A esaskuass Rethymno Museum 
iab dus "OMEN Mp Et Rethymno Museum 
E a MN sns Gs ADU Rethymno Museum 
niu EE CREMA ARMADA Reri mia Museum 
SRI LANDE RAIN NUN NAME Rethymno Museum 
Eleuthernar........... sss s” Kuala Muscu 
Eleuthernaz ................. eem 


m Rethymno Museum 
Eleutherna; ..................ennmesssán 
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M Rethymno Museum 
Eleutherna4 enm eene Rethymno M usceum 
Eleuthernag ..... Hmmm mtm 
ELTYNIA 
bic peed E E esi equ P. Heraklion Museum 
 — M TOF 
Eltynia1 ........nne mem 
GORTYN 

Gi) Ati i OE up a Italian School, Agii Deka 
Gribble ee tn Gortyn, Pythion 
Gr a EEE A ee re eens Heraklion Museum 
CIRCE Gortyn, Pythion 
Gy (a. S NR" E Gortyn, Pythion 
C ————— ————— hm AS Heraklion Museum 
Giu edef oi ainan EE Gd ee Heraklion Museum 
Greed e Ton l n O tun V, i^ It SP”) erpi Heraklion Museum 
eI QT E Italian School, Agii Deka? 
CIT NNNM TEE Gortyn, Pythion 
COT NN TC EM PEN HERR NS Gortyn, Old Museum 
Gir ib: d.e) z eee ii oe cee eins ee ees Heraklion Museum 
Ideo ouch aui i Mi a I M E Heraklion Museum 
Gil suu au —— AS Gortyn, Pythion? 
Gu (23. € e p ripu aun usu aa a anka UD eon ene tct Heraklion Museum 
CL Gortyn, Pythion 
CH ados eoi kaha i outa u A, Italian School, Agii Deka? 
Giggle Ie 1 PAL Dp uy uu n nsn eae ee E Heraklion Museum? 
C Su Disce Eden eA E ys aaa A, Heraklion Museum 
ER aa n t aN E N Gortyn, Pythion 
ret eit ch cance Mecano ca Sods ce caries h nam ose oan ah Heraklion Museum 
GIO scipit a are RN hulu N Su uay De E Gortyn, Pythion 
HMM Gortyn, Pythion 
CM Gortyn, Pythion 
EE Heraklion Museum 
9319 E E D L u ache Heraklion Museum 
ERE Gortyn, Odeion 
Wl Ra cea Br hes ok ne Sap chee fe co Gortyn, Odeion 
EE Gortyn, Odeion 
Capaian sassa A Gortyn, Odeion 
e a E A EE Gortyn, Odeion 


Rod E RR Gortyn, Odeion 
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E xii. 

G48 M ee M EM ME Gortyn, Odeion 
ux NM aa eh sn Gortyn, Odeion 
k Rea Speedin iis cc nee M UN Gortyn, Odeion 
k SS ei i LL nasal Heraklion Museum? 
C UEM Italian School, Agii Deka? 
n NM M MIN Italian School, Agii Deka? 
c HMM ILL qaa Heraklion Museum? 
IIS S o CHINA INA UN UK CILE Gortyn, Odeion 
cu MM Rages Gortyn, Odeion 
MOSS ee Z. DUM MU AC UE Heraklion Muscum 
GI NONU LE Heraklion Museum? 
MN M M MEM Heraklion Museum 
C one riasiaca Gortyn, Old Museum 
FIM AM M LL OM MMUBM Italian School, Agii Deka 

TPs ca pps DIM UN IE ecu 
GEM s aa Gortyn, Odeion 
"MEME LLL E laris, Lavre 
E E E A lec doc Gortyn, Odeion 
Er ER Gortyn, Odeion 
OO a UM MED: Italian School, Agii Deka 
(G P Gortyn, Odcion 
E c E ———————————— Gortyn, Pythion 
t Ep Italian School, Agii Deka 
GIL uod outer cAMP E E I E Rie raura dual Heraklion Muscum 
e mM" C-————— ——— ———9À Gortyn, Old Museum 
er yuna Sa AE Cr Heraklion Museum 
CG Qoa asun aS ul uha oda rmn ma best M adtedm ME Gortyn, Odeion 
c BB ——————— T Gortyn, Odeion 
ecorpTM——M——————— E Italian School, Agi Deka 
G90 RR Heraklion Museum 
GL NR Italian School, Agii Deka 
eR Heraklion Museum 

"E 
MET Gortyn, Odeion 

God MERE ETE : | 
Sie P i i oas Gortyn, Odcion 
EM MUT Gortyn, Odeion 
a dia a Naa ae n np Heraklion Museum 
Gortyni eee yon School Avi Dela 
bd a CU ANM D ERN UNE Italian School, Agi Deka 
Gortyna... sss Italian School, Agi: Deka 
Gortyn4...... T Me ET Agi Bes 
M LM MMC BM Italian School, Agii Deka 
Gortyné........... sss” italian School, Agi Deka 


..... 
ere eee ee 
TEYTXZERLIAJ 
aasoecoscctnocesusecvtt 
...... 
eu. ...... 
e*c»»»toa»97"** 
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LYKTOS 
Ly ""—— —————— Oe ete: Heraklion Museum 
P—————— ——— ———— T Heraklion Museum 
BU T" ——————— Heraklion Museum 
PHAISTOS 
v e E pM ra S Heraklion Museum 
PRINIAS 


Heraklion Museum 


INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


We have included all Greek words except ai, Šé, xa, xat, ué, pév, 9, ds, re, ris. 
Some of the forms listed below as nom. sing. or first pers. sing. indicative are hypothetical. 
Variant spellings are generally combined under the most common form, and cross-references 


are given in some cases. 


We give column numbers for most texts with more than one column; we give line numbers 


only for G72. 


Round brackets () with a number indicates the number of occurrences of a word in the same 
inscription, column, or line. Round brackets with a question mark (?) indicates words we print 
in the text or suggest in the textual notes but that are not certain. Round brackets with a 
number and a question mark indicates that one or more of the words in that inscription, 


column, or line are uncertain. 


Square brackets [ ] around words or reference numbers indicate words read by many scholars 


but not by us. 


dBAroniat Az, A4?, DarA, G75A, G81 
ayéAa Dr3, Eltz 
dyéAaos Elt2 
ayo Gg, G12, G13, G72.1.3, 1.4, 1.6, 1.13, 
1.52, 1.55, 2.1, $.36—7, 11.24, G80, G95, Ls 
(?) 
dyopá G13 (?), G43Bb, G72.7.10-11, 10.34, 
11.12, G75A, G80, G81, G102, Phi 
Ayopaios Dr6 
aypéras Drs 
aypjiov G9 (2) 
adaitm: Gç! 
adeAmios G44 (?), Gor (2), G72.2.21-2, 4.22, 
$.3, $.14, $.1$, 5.18, 7-16-17, 7.19, 7,2122, 
7.22—3, 7.15—6, 8.21, 8.41—2, 10.51 
déuéo G41.1, 5,6, G47À (3), G7a.7.13-14 
adixos G4q3Aa, Ab 
AF\ov G64 (2) 
Atavaia G51 
abavaros G76B 
di Dai B, Dra, Elt2, G41.1, 2 (2), 6, 7, G42B, 
G43Aa, Ab, G45B (?),G47B, Géo, Gés, 
G72.3.29, 4.1071, 4.48, 6.15, 7.47, 8.10, 
8.25, 8.29, 8.35—6, 8.40, 10.46, 11.19720, 
1,28, 12.2, 12.5, G7$À, G76B, Gz77B, 
C (2), G78, G8o, G81, G83 (2), G136, L6, 
Lyktos1B (8) 
ater ÀAg*6, G72.11.25 
Aidurevs G71.5.5 
atÀeo set atpéo 


"TES G; 


alua Eltz 
aimep Ag, DaiB, Eles, G14, G41B, G43Ab. 
G53B, G72.4.45, 10.44, 10.50, G80 
aizoa Ggi1 
aipéo/athéo As+6, DarA, B, Elers, Gg, 
G13, G72.2.21, 2.3475, 2.37-8, 2.44 
aipo? Dr3A 
atréo G72.7.51, 8.6 
atra G80 
airtaopat G47B, G8o 
aittos G47A, GI2.2.53, 1.5475 
axevov G72.2.17-18 
axpnoros Dri 
axpiao G42B 
Axpos Eleuthernar 
àxgios Ar, G72.10.23 
dAéxco Eltz (2) 
dAéras G75B 
ANos G65 
àMá/4My DaiB, G13, G21, Gai s, Gs 3B, 
G69 (?), G72.6.14, 6.37, 8.54, 9.8, La (2) 
GAAn see ají 
dAMotes G41.1 
àMoroMa G72.6.47 
dMoroAaras Eley, Lyktosi À 
dMos/dAos Ag*6, Ag, Dard, B (3), G4, G13, 
G44, G47A (0, G1, Gg 3B, G6a (7), G65, 
G^72.1.44, 1.53, 2.24, 1-72, 3:30, 31.43, 
4,37—8, 4.53, 6.23, 6:43, 6.444 7.26, 7.49, 8.4, 
8.5, 8.19, 8.26, 9.14, 9.28, 11.29, E1405 


$18. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 
G75C, G79, G8o (2), G90, 
G98 (?), Ls 

áAAóozpios G16, G41.5, Ga6B, Gg2A (2, 
G72.3.12-13 

dÀÀro GI2.2.40-1, 2.34, 6.49750, 10.26—7 

dÀos Sec aÀÀoç 

ados (adv.) G7$C 

dÀos (noun) G43Àa 

apaprara G47À 

Apaprecale LyktosiB 

ducAla GsgaB 

duépa Ag, Elt2, Ga1.7 (2), G42B (2), G52B, 
G63, G72.1.7, 1.10, 1.26, 1.11, 1.34, 1.55, 
2.14, 2.31, 7.12713, 11.48, G73A, G82, G84, 
G93 (?) 

dperona: G4, Li 

duicbec Eleg 

ayioros Al 

dppvos G1, Gés (2) 

duore G75D 

apraivopa:/arratvopat G72.10.34, 10.37, 
10.4374, 10.48—9, 11.3, 11.5, 11.9, 11.11, 
11.18 

du arai /àrravois G72.10.33 

au avrós/dvnarrós Gar, G72.10.50, 11.1, 
11:6, 11.5, 11.22 

dumawrú G72.11.21-2 

apreABor G42B 

apni/àvri G41.4, G44, G72.1.18, 5.46-7, 
6.26, 6.52, 9.18 

apmipor€o/ armipor€o 
Fleuthernaz, G72.1.2-3, 6.27, 9.19-20 

dumpcdAos G57, G72.10.27-8 

auncrepos/dimorepos G21, G41.3 (2), G47A, 
G72.1.22, G82, Li 

Apuxdaios G72.5.8 

duúoroç Gi4 

avayo GsçxB 

avathéo/avaipeo A10, Gro, G72.5.14-5, 7.10, 
10.40, 10.44, 11.4, 11.34, G85, Phi 

avaiouíuóo. G76B 

vatov (2), G87 

avavea Ag, G72.6.47-8, 8.33 

dvaros Elt2 

dvatpexidds G95 

avoailoua Gs 

avdexopat GI72.9.24-5, 9.41 

dvóoká G41.7, G71.9.34-4 

ávópeiov DaiB, Eltz, G4, G7, B (1) 


aveBos G14, G92.11.19 

aveinor Elta 

dvép Elta, G14, G17, G41.7, G72.2.22, 2.45, 
2.48, 2.5273, 2.54, 3.2. 3.17. 3:20, 3.29, 3,38, 
3.4576, 3.54, 5.9, 6.10, 8.30, 10.15 (?), 11.46, 
12.1, G75B (2) 

aveuptoxo G797C 

arxepodia G21 

arkopéo G7a.11.10 

améouai G72.1.12 

avoler Li 

dvopos G72.7.29-30, 7.54, 8.46, 8.47, 8.50, 12.8 

avravoats sec dumavots 

avri Stt auni 

avmióéua G43Ab, G72.5.40, G75B 

avmipor€o SEE dumuoÀéo 

G8o 

armórepos stt du mórepos 

avti G41.2, G46A, G47B, G72.1.41, 2.28, 
2.32, 3.21, 3.46, 3.55, 11.53, G75A (2), G81 
(2) 

avrideut 72.11.14 

avriporia G13 (?) 

avripodos Á10, Gr3 (?), G72.6.25-6, 9.18 

avrpetov see üvópe(ov 

avtpémvos/avOpomwos Da1A (2), B, G72.10.43 

avtpomos G1, G72.10.25, 11.24, G85 

àrayopevo G72.10.36, 11.13 

anauia Ele16 

amapmaio, G41.2 

dTápko DaiB (?) 

amas A2 

dnatov Ele3, G41.5, G42B, G43Bb, G46B, 
G72.2.1, 4.17, G73A (2), G74C, G77B, 
G8o, Gortynr 

amaros Elei1 

[aveXevbepos?] G78 

ameÀevo G78 (°) 

ameA0ov G41.4 (2) 

AnéMov G3, Gs$1 

ametaipos G72.2.5, 2.25, 2.41, G84 

anioraut G72.1.53 

dzÀóos/ànAós Ga41.1, 3 (2), 4, 5, G47B (2), 
G72.1.48, 1.5071, 6.23—4, 6.43—4, 9.15, 9.40, 
G77B, G79, G80 

dnd DarA (2), Elers, G72.1.54, 10.36, 10.51, 
11.12 

amofláAAo G72.4.9 

amoflánro Eleis 


avmirraio 


ATONA TÉ OIJLOL (172.4.19-:30, 8.7 

dmoócckeog G71.1.41-3 

anoði dope AZ, Ag (1), Axoss, Ele6, Ele16, 
G23, G41.3, 4 (4), 6, G47A, B, G57 (3?), 
G72.1.27, 1.28, 1.34-5, 1.47, 3.5, 3.3374, 
S-49, 6.6, 6.10-11, 6.18—19, 6.34, 6.40- 1, 
6.50, 9.5, 9.11, 9.45, I0.11—13, 10.19, 
11.17, G78 (2), G8o, G83, G87, 
G94, L4 

amoducdalo G22 

amóópouos G72.7.35-6 

anofeinov Arr, G4, G72.9.37-8, 11.1112, 
11.17, G73A, G93, Pr7 

arollváaxo/Tváako G41.1, 2, G47A, 
G72.1.49, 3.17, 3.32, 3.42, 4.31, 4.45, 5.9, 
$.14—15, §.19, 6.31—2, 7.6, 8.40, 8.34, 
9.27—8, 11.7, 11.31 

amoxÀéermro G77DB 

arókoouos LyktosiA 

amroxpivo G8o 

aámroxpumro G47B 

aàroÀAavkdvo GI72.5.1, $.4, 5.7, 6.6, 6.9, 7.34 

amoAecmo G96 (2) 

atoAAto G43Àb, G47A 

anóuvvupi Elerz (?), G22, G72.3.7, 5.9710, 
9.54, 11.48-9 

amouoÀéo G72.6.26, 9.18-19 

amopotos G7a.11.28 

amomovéo G41.5, G46B, G72.1.14, 1.17-18, 
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fixati Drı, Dr3, Gio, Gri, Gay, 
G71.4.13-14, 11.48 
Fixornp Eleré 
FioFopetpas G79 
FroFipoipos G20, G72.10.53 
FiaFov Ag, Da i A, B, Gai 2, G78 
FoixeniCo? G6 
Fowéo G1, G64, G72.4.35, G79, Gg (2) 
Foweós G13, G41.4, G72.1.8 (1), 2.9 (2), 2.10, 
1.4173, 3.41 (2), 3.52, 4.3, 4.6, 4.18—19, 4.44, 
4.36, L4 
Fauna? Go, Gi 
Foxia G64, G72.5.26, G81, Gira (2) 
FowoSouéo G8o (2), G9a 
Fouxodopia Gs (2) 
Foixoneðov G64 
Foivos G71.10.39 
Foàa see Boda 
Fós DaiB, Elt2, G23, G41.1 (2), G43Bb, 
G51, G72.1.19, 2.40, 2.46, 2.49—50, 3.18, 
3.25, 3.32, 3.36, 3.42, 4.26, 10.38 


Cajuóo see aprono 
Zevs Eleuthernai, G51 (?), G6; 
ods see Óoos 


5 see è 

nuiovos G41.2 
juitvextos Eleg 
"Hpa G3 


ñavaroós Gıoa (?), G42B, G76B, G89 
OñÀaa Gr, G3 (3), G8, Gao, G25, Gés, 
G72.10.50-1, 10.53 
@npiov Ele; 
apos Elei1 
vos. Da1A (2), B (2) 
0lvos Az, Àg*6, G53B, G62, Gz1.10.41 
Bios Da1A, B, Dri (?), Eleuthernai, G43Ba, 
Bb, G48, G51 (2), G64, G65, G7a.1.1, 
G78, G80, Lyktos1A (?), Lyktos:B 
8vaaxo stt arroÜvaaxo 
Goaio Gi3 
Üpora stt rpoma 
Üvyarep G72.4.42, 4.47-8, 6.1 
,Üvxaya8a. G64 
vga. Ar, Ag, DaıB, G8o 
dio DaiB 
Üvpis Ls 


0voía Ag 
O0úoraç Dr4 


lapecos G72.10.38—9 
iapevs Ag, DaiB, Eleuthernar, G6; 
iapor G3 

(xaói see "ari 
ixaridapku(os Dar À 
iv/à- jet ev /ev- 

tos G72.7.23, 8.8, 9.29 
ixvior G73A 

innos G41.2 

ios see éxs/ ec ( Dialect 14) 
(0- SEE évo- OF £o- 

laros G75B 

Travos Lyktos1A 


xadeotas G46B (?), Gr2.2.18, 2.219730, 3.501, 
7.44, 8.14 

xabaipo G76B (47) 

xaBapos Dry 

xaipos Elta 

«axiaTos Ger (?) 

«aAéo G41.2 (1), G72.1.41, 1.45, G75A (2), 
G81 (2), Giro 

xadxos Dar À 

KdÀÀioros G72.12.16—17 

«aÀos G72.4.39 

xanetov G75B 

káros Ele15, Gao 

xapnáo Eler1, G43Aa, Gortyn7 

«apmoóai oras G77B, C (?) 

xapros À12, Eles, Elez3 (2), G72.2.48, 3.27, 
3.35, $.39-40, 7.39740, 8.50, G77B (3), G91 

«apraimos G41.1 (2), G72.4.36, G90, 
Lyktos: B 

«aprepós G63, G72.4.24-5, 6.33, 6.45—6, 8.43, 
8.48—9 

«aproy G72.1.16 

wapros G72.2.3, 1.11, 5.36, Lyktos1A 

xapuxs G8o, G87 

Kara À1, Ag (1), Ele15, Gioa, Gai B, G43Bb 
(2), Gg2B, G63 (3), G72.1.2071, 3.20, 
4.1071, 4.50, 6.1, 8.15716, 10.34, 11.12, 11.26, 
12.8, G73A, G75 B, G8o, G84 

«ataflAdmro G42B, G82 

«ara pano (?) Eles 

«arabióou: G58 

«araóudóbo G72.1.4, 1.8, 1.35-6 


«araóoÀoo GI8 (2?) 

KaraFeÀéo G72.10.35, 11.11—14 

xatafouxtddouar G78 

xarabéuevos G41.5,6 (3), G47À (5), 
Gortyn7 

xatafeais G43Ba, G72.9.7 

kataxeipevos G41.5, 6 (3), G4a7A (3), 
G72.1.56—-2.1, 10.26 

«araxpaáouat G8o (2), Gortyn2 

KaraÀe(mo G72.3.17-18, 3.25, 6.32—3, 8.31, 
8.34, 9.273, 11.4—5, 11.8 

«arauerpoéo A2 

karaoxnvo G41.1 

xataribeut G30, G43Ba, G47À, G72.6.4-5, 
6.13, 6.19, 6.21, 6.35, 6.37—8, 6.40, 6.41, 9.5, 
9.9, 9.11712, 9.12-13, 10.27, 10.29, G9r 

KATEKO Eltynia:, G43Ba, Bb 

xatiataue Ele13, Eleutherna4, Elt2, Gri, 
G8, Gio (62), G14 (2), G18, G21, Gao, 
G41.2, 3 (3), 4, 5 (2), 7, Ga3Aa, Ab, G46B 
(2), G47B (2), G61 (22), G72.1.45-6, 1.51, 
1.$4, 2.4, 2.7, 2.12713, 2.19, 2.23, 2.26-7, 3.3, 
3.11, 3.14, 4.12, 5.38, 6.22-3, 6.42, 9.13—14, 
10.8-9 (?), G73A, G80, G83, G89, 
Gortyn4, K2 (2) 

caropvupe G77B 

Katovupaivo À7 

xéAopat Da1A, Elers, Ga41.5 (2), G42B, 
G47A, G72.6.48, 6.52-3, 9.53 

«ép Elta, G72.1.27, 1.35, G83 

kepevo G72.3.44—5, 3.53, 4.9 

x«épevais G72.2.53-4 

x«épaos Eleis 

kvos G41.1 

x«npiÜexvos G42À, G75B 

Knoxopa G43Ba 

xiOaptoras Elei6 

KAapos G72.5.27 

KAcükos SEE yÀeuxos 

KYNVL OV G4s5A 

«oiàos Groo 

xowaovia Lyktos1B 

«owós G8o 

xoipos G4, G26 

«oAvo Eler6 (2), G42B, G46B 

xoptatpa G72.3.37 

korpiov G73A 

«opa G72.4.35 

xopiov G46B, GgaA 


KOpOS Elta 

KOpos L4 

KOUfLEO Ag, Axost, Dri (4), Eleg, Gig, 
G41.4 (2), G62 (2), G712.1.52, 1.513, 
5-5-6, G8o (2), Grog (2), L2, Lyktos1A 

KOIOS Ås +6, Axos1, Axos2, DasA (3?), 
B (2), Drr, Elei4, Elta (2), Gro, Gra, 
G25, G29, G30, Gg3A, G72.8.55, G78, 
GBo (1) 

xpaopat Dark, Eler6, G41.3, G72.2.45, 
11.19, 12.8, Giortyné (?) 

«peas DaiB 

«péuara G41.7 (3), G72.2.50, 4.24, 4.27, 4.38, 
4.46, 4.54, $.1—2, $.12—13, $.17, $.21—2, 
$.23—74, 5.28, $.30—1, 5.33, 5.41, 5.45, $.47- B, 
5.52, 6.3, 6.17, 6.38, 7.7, 7.39, 7.48, 8.8, 
8.10—11, 8.25, 8.43, 8.49, 9.8, 9.10, 9.42, 
10.19—20, 10.40—1, 10.46—7, 11.3—4, LI.IO, 
11.34, 11.37, 11.38, 12.2, 12.15, G76B, G78, 
G93 

«péos Gr, G72.3.11-12, 3.14715, 3.40, $.38—9, 
6.26—7, 9.19, 10.6, 10.11, 10.24, 10.31, 
G82, L6 

kpiðá Eleg, Ele13, G63 (?), G79 

«pivo 41.4, 5, G72a.1.12, 1.14, 1.24, 1.39, 3.1, 
3.41, 5.43—4, 6.54, 9.21, 11.30, 11.46, Giron 

K ptos Ag, G65 

xptats G8o 

«póvos Eler7, G41.4 (2), G7a.1.11, 1.38 

«cavÜós G13 

«cev(os Ele4 (?), G14, G30, G$3A, 
G72.11.16-17, G78, G79, G80, G89 (?), 
Gə8 (?), Le (?) 

KaevodoKos G13 

Kv8avre(a? Ag 

KúÀÀos G72.5.6 

«vo G72.4.18 


«vov G41.2 


Aayaco Gro (?), G14, G52B (22), 
G62, G72.1.6, 1.8, 1.10711, 1.25-6, 
1.28, 1.32, G78 

Aaxowov DarB 

AauBavro G6s (?) 

Aavkavo Da1A, B, Dra, Gi13, G454, 
G72.3.29, 4.39, 4.47, 10.5171 

Aaos G72.10.36, 11.12 

<larógios G58, G78 

‘leBevatos G63 (3?) 
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Aes Gi (2), Gs, G6, G7. GB, Gio (7), 
Gir, Gra (2), Gas, LyktoarA 

Aeío At, Ax (1), Das A,B, Gas r (2), 6, 
Gark, G47A, G62, G7a.1.35 6, 4.18, y 17, 
4.489, $.19-10, 5.432, 4.41, 6.7, 7.42, 7.41, 
7.43. 2.921, 7.584974, 7.88, 9.7, NL 121, Boy 04, 
8.16, 8,22, 8.25, 8.45, 10.6, 10.18, 10.337 4, 
10.46, 11.51, 11.33, (1.377 8, G76B, G8, 
G79, G85, Phi 

Accéno G43Bb 

Aevxos G65 

Aoykwuov. As+6 

Aownos G72.10.23 

Aórxrios. L4, Lyktos1A, Lyktos:B 

Avo G13, G72.6.49, 6.53, L6 


uacrupaopa, Elei3 

paitus Ele8, G21, G41.2 (2), $, G46A, B, 
G47B, Gs1, G63, G72.1.14, 1.10, 1.11, 1.41, 
2.20, 2.28—9, 2.33, 3.21, 3.46—7, 3.51, 3.45, 
4.8, 5.5273, 9.33—4, 9.36, 9.39—40, 9.46, 
9.512, 10.32, 11.27, 11.53-4, G7$AÀ (1), 
C, D, G81 (2), G85, Ggo (2), G93, 
G102, Ls 

paxa Elta 

páv G51, G55 (2), G75AÀ, G81, Gortynz7 

drep G72.3.48, 4.26, 6.12, 6.17, 6.28, 6.32, 
7.9, 7.7, 8.51, 8.51—2, 10.14, 11.44, 12.1, 
12.12 

uarpoa Gao, G72.4.44, 6.34, 6.45, 11.4475, 
Phi 

patpos G72.8.52, 9.475, 12-13-14 

péyas Ar, G6 

pedatepos Gq2B, G72.1.23, G82 

pede Aa, DaiB (2), Eleg, Ele:6, G6, G41 4, 
G43Ba (2), G72.1.46, 6.4, 6.7, 6.9, 6.11 (2), 
6.35, 10.27, 10.28 (2), 10.29, 11.18, 12.11 

peecis Da1A, B, Dri, Gor (2), G72.10.24, 
10.30—1, 11.41 

pédipviatos G65 

péðiuros Ele13 (32), G30, G63, G?9 (7) 

pea? G21 

peior G43Bb, G72.1.37, 9.48, 9.49750, 10.6-7 
(2). 10.9, 10.16, G84 

uéÀÀo G72.1.2 

jt€perropat/pevropar G41.7 (22), G72.9.54, 
G78, G82 

pér (noun) Dry. G72.7.46-7 

péro G^71.7.55 
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HEMTOLAL SCE ueumropai 
peora/péerta G2.9.48, LyktosiB (2) 
pere Da1A (2), Ele; (2), Eleg, G22 (2), 
G41.4 (2), G42A (3), G73A (32), G78 (22), 
G8- 
Bere Anz, Gr2.g.13, 5.18, 5.22, 8.13, G78 
petpeo G7$AÀ (2), G81 (2) 
petror Ga3Bb 
snpos Dré 
pia SCE evs 
ucyrvji Gis 
Midazcos Drz 
uicos. Ax (2), Dai A. Dr4, G79 
urapor G4aB, G72.9.32, 11.16, 11.53, G87 (2) 
prvapovevo Da1A (2) 
poixéo (72.2.21, 2.44 
poipa G72.3.28-9, 4.41, 4.43 
poÀéo Ato (?), Ele15, G1, G9, G13 (2?), G21 
(3), G41.3,6 (3), Gq2A, B, G47À (2), 
G372.1.15, 1.18, 1.49—50, 1.53, 5.44, 6.29, 
6.55, 7.43, 9.23, 10.21—2, 11.30-1, G75A, 
G81 (2?), G82 (2). G85 
uL ópos DaiA 
pvdars G75B 


vaevo G41.4, G47B, G72.1.40, 1.43, G73B (?) 
sec also vaóo 

vat G47B 

raóo G83, G86 

vaos G6, G41.7, G72.1.43, G73B 

véxvs G46B 

veus G53B 

véo Gg3 B 

vevouryua? Eleg 

véxa G72.9.31 

vao Eler3, Elesó (2), G13 (3), Gai 4, 5, 
G45B, G47A (3), B, G72.1.24, 1.29, 1.40-1, 
1.64, 1.56, 4.14, 9.13, 9.22, 9.25, 9.40, 11.32, 
11.39, G8o. G81, G83 (2? ), G90 

viv Elta 

vuv? G27 

vvvauat G72.8.26, 8.3273, 12.16 

vuvarós Ag, G41.2 (2), 3, G75C 

vorrei QG72.2.14-18 

côe Ax (? j, Dri, Eltynias (2),G72.6.15, 9.16 
9.33, 11.19, 11.20, 12.3, G78, GBo, 
Lyktosi B, Pr; 

odehos G25, G26 (2), G72.2.14, 2.15, G84 (?) 

6065 G46B (2), G76A, LyktosiB (8) 


b 


OGos ftt Ogos 
oios G42B 
oiréo G72.2.3, 2.17 
des Gr (2), G3 (3), Ges (2) 
oxa G1, Gr2.5.5, G81 
oxeros G52B 
óÀavr G77B 
óAerpos Gst1 
or ea vu A G41.4, 5 (2), G42B 
c. d ean MA rs 
` ` l í, 1.2 » 1.39, 2.37, 3.1, 
3.16, 5.434 6.54, 9.21, 9.38—9, 1 1.29—30, G75A, 
G76B, G81 (32), Gioi (?) 
óuotos G78 
ouoAoyéo G72.6.51~2 
ououarep G21 
óououóras G4, Ls 
óuorárep G21 
opopos G81 (3), G86, Ggo (?) 
ouoras Dri 
ova Ga43Ba, G72.9.7 
óvapga: (?) Eltz 
óvéo Eltyniai, G72.5.47, 6.4, 10.25-6, G94 
ovs G41.3 
ovov G75B 
óvos G41. 
du L4 
òvvua GI5C 
avupaivo Az, G7z$C 
omat 72.2.35, 11.21, 12.16 
oratov G46B 
ore DaiB, Dri, Eltz (2), G41.2, G72.1.45, 
6.29, 9.23 
onéào Ai2, Dri, Ele15 (2), G14, G47A, 
G72.9.1—2, 9.26, 10.20—1, 11.32, 11.36, 
11.39—40 
omjàoua Ga41.6 
ónAeua G72.9.5-6 
ordov G75B 
ono DarA, G41.5, G72.5.23, 10.33 
ómorros G72.4.40, 4.42, G92 (?) 
Onu, G72.4.15, G87 
onvio G44 (2), G72.3.19-20, 3.5475, 4.4 
4.50, 6.44, 7.1, 7.16, 7.20—1, 7.25, 7.26, 7:30» 
7-35, 7.3677, 7:3778, 7.40, 7.4273. 7.4» 7.46: 
7.47, 7.52, 7-54, 8.56, 8.12, 8.14, 8.16717» 
8.17,8.19, 8.22—3, 8.23—4, 8.26, 8.28—9, 
8.35, 8.37, 8.39740, 8.53, 12.17, 12-177 


, 
omvaros Gas 


4.194 


18 


8.324 


opao C(172.4.16 

open G72.8.39 

OpPKLOTE pos G41 2, G42B, G44H, G71.14 $4 
y.49—so, 4.6-7 

opkop,óras. G8 (?) 

opkos Dr, Elez, Gg, G46A, G72.11.47 

ópos Dr3, LyktosiB 

opmavobuaorás G72.12.7, 11.1112. 

òs Da1A 

oooFvrós Lyktos: À 

0cos/ orros/ alos Da1A, Dr5, G4, Gi 3, Gig, 
G43Bb, G83 (2?), Li, L4, Lyktos1A 

óorep Dry, G4 

doris À3 (?), Ag, Dar B, Dri, Drs, Eler6 (2), 
Eleuthernar, Eleutherna; (2), G21, G30, 
G41.6, G47A, G72.2.47, 2.50, 2.51, 3.3, 3.4, 
3.9, 3-15, 3.20, 3.26, 3.34, 4.323, 5.26, 6.5, 
6.8, 7.51-2, 8.3, 8.7, 8.12, 8.19—-20, 8.32, 9.43, 
11.4, 11.26, G75B (2), C, D, G76B, G77B, 
C, G80, G91, LyktosiA 

oretos G5, G71.4.52, 5.1 

órepos DaiB, Eltz, G20, G26, G72.1.17 (?), 
9.53, G81, G92, Ls 

ore G41.4, G42AÀ, G47À (2), G72.1.6, 8.16, 
11.50, G94 (?), Gortyneé (?) 

orraüxw Elt2, Gs52B (?), G73A 

OTTOS SEC ocoçs 

où Ele14, G72.8.16 

ovóé DaiB 

oUros G3, G41.7, G42B, G43Ba, Gs1 (?), 
G72.1.44, 4.53, 5.6—7, 5.11, 5.12, $.13—14, 
5.16, $.16—17, 5.18, §.19-20, 5.21, §.22, 5-24, 
5.27, 9.28, 10.30, G75A, C, G78 (2?), G80 
(22), G81, G91, G98 


ráÜeua G79 

matdstov G72a.4.5, 4.10, 4.17 

mato Elta (5) 

rats G8 

Ilaàa G43Ba 

TTadaceia LyktosiB 

marre Dai B 

zaouav G41.7, G72.6.5-6, 6.8-9, 7.14715, 
9.43, G81 

nap Ag, G45B, G72.2.47-8, 3-8, 6.3, 6.395 
8.51, 8.52, 11.8, 11.22, 12.12, Lyktos1B 

Tmapaytyvopae G83 

mapadpéo G72.3.4—5, 3.10 

Tape KO G75B, G8o. Ls 
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rape Dai B, Ele:3, Eltynia!: Cranes, 
G72.«.53, 11.49, G7gA, G80, Gar, Cita, 
G87, Gioz, La 
rapepta G8o 
raplupa Gbs 
rapKararidese Ci41.| 
nmuapoo G41.1 (2) 
nas As, DarA, Bler6, Elta, Gry, G44, G1, 
G9, G64 (?), G73.4.38, 5-3374, 7.43, 7.39, 
7.48, 8. r1, 8.17, 10.40, G79 
naoko Eltz, Gi 
MAITAS G41.1, G47A, Gss, G72.2.32, 1.41, 
3.54, 4.1, 4.5, 4.20, 4.2173 
narép. G44, Got, 72.21.31, 4.10, 4.11, 4.23, 
4.49, 5.2, 6.2, 6.2-3, 6.7, 6.33, 7.17, 7.1920, 
7.22, 8.201, 8.41, 8.42, 9.41, 11.43, Gato (?) 
maTpóui G21, G72.4.45, 4.545 11.41—4 
ratpooxos Ga (1), G72.7.15-16, 7.18-19, 
7.25, 7.28, 7.38, 7.32, 7.38, 7.44- 5, B. 1, 8.2-3, 
8.9—10, 8.15, 8.21—2, 8.30—1, 8.37, 8.38, 
8.40—1, 8.48, 8.54, 9.2, 9.9, 9.10— 11, 9.20, 
9.22—3, 12.6, 12.10, G74 (?) 
márpos G72.8.44, 9.3—4, 11.13 
mesa G71.2.13-14, 3.27-8, 10.49, GBo ( 3) 
neho G80o, G84 
réÀexus DaiB 
nevntos G3 
névre An (2), Axos1 (2), DarA, Dré (2 ), 
Eler3, Elta (4), G1, G14, G21, G41.2, 
G52B, G63, G72.1.5—6, 1.26, 2.8, 2.10, 
2.27—-8, 2.31, 2.39, 2.52, 1.1, 3.10, 4.13 
nevrexaidexa G42B (2) 
mevrexadexadpopos G72.11.54 
nevréxovra. Da: A, Gro (2), Gr4, G7a.1.30, 
2.24, 4.12, 10.10 (2), G8o, Ls 
revrekovraürarepos G72.2.38-9 
répa G71.9.41-4, 9.44 
mepaioo G41.7 (2), G71.7. 11-11 
répavóe Eler1, G72.6.46-7 
nepi Ax, Elei6 
meptFouxos G65 (?) 
népo Ag, Elei5, Ele16, G28, G41.5, G46B, 
G48, G63, G71.3.2, 3.4, 3.23, 3.30, 3-43, 
5.37, G77 B, Pra 
mevo G72.8.55, G83 (4) 
aniaxos Elta (2) 
midoats G53B 
rivo Eleuthernar, G4 (?), G62 
miav G75B, Gioo 
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rachis G72.6.52, G87 (1) 

rÀciaros G72.5.48 

z7Àeo Eler 

nàiov Ax. Das A. Elei6, G1, Gai 6 (?), 
Ga43Bb, G51, G72.1.38, 2.39, 3.40, 4.5 ^ 
$.54. 7.18, 7.24, 7.29, 9.47-8, 10.7 (22), 
10.16-17, 10.17, G8o (2), G81, G84, G99 

rim G71.11.5 

zowa G8 

rowiw«dQo Eleri, DarA (2) 

rouixacras DaiA, B (5) 

rowiujor Eltynias 

moxa/moxa G4. Gioa 

roAepos As+6 (2), [G64], G75B 
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astos 79-80, 166-7; sec also trial, citizens’ 
asylum (refuge) 102, 128, 297-9, 303, 343-4, 
410-1, 430. 453, 455 
asvndcton $1—2, 54, 154, 156, 171-2, 187, 194, 
195, 233, 241, 292, 296, 317, 325, 335, 354, 
355, 362, 363, 370-1, 387, 423, 437, 
441, 445 
athanata kremata, se immortal things 
Athena 13 n. 42, 118, 125, 126, 263, 322, 496 
n. 432; l'ohouchos 13 n. 39, 219 


Athens 31, 53, 60, adoption go; assembly 6o, 


62; cIUZENS $7, 79; dowry 84; 
epikleros 85; heiress 8s; hetaircia 91, 
see also laws, Athenian 
Aulon 6o n. 162, 97, 121 n. 307, 33071 
austerity, Cretan 30-5, 89, 96, 106, 472; 
see also cultural restraint 


aX IO7, 195 

Axos 147-80, 11—2, 37, $6, 62-3, 224; 
burials 9, 21 n. 79; harbor 43; 
pastoralism 42; temples 10 n. 26, 12, 16, 
147-9; sculpture 12 n. 36, 31 n. 102; 
tribes 64 n. 174; site 147—9; votives 
14—15, 22, 166; see also andreton; astos/ 
astat; council; kosmos 

Azoria 18, 29, 31, 106—7, II1, 116, 119; 
abandonment of 123-4; Communal 
Dining Building 95, 113; hearth 
shrine 15-16; houses 35-6, 87-9; 
Monumental Civic Building 15-16, 95; 
see also feasting, private; feasting, public; 
houses 


barley 99, 103, 110, 112, 119, 127, 231-2, 236, 
436, 440; see also wages 

basileus 71 

birds 98, 296 

Boazromios 125, 127, 178; see also month 
names 

bodies, public 60—7 

booty 80, 117-20, 122-3, 126, 164-7; see also 
arms, armor; votives; war 

boundary 97, 104, 305-8, 493-5 

boustrophedon 52 

bridal gifts 282 

Bronze Age vii-ix, XXII, 2, 10-11, 19, 26, 
18-9, 38, 42—3, 47, 10$ N. 273, 141 N. 350, 
222; see also Eleutherna, site; Knossos, 
site; Phaistos, site 

brother 89, 361, 367, 411; see also heiress; 
inheritance 

burial 6—9, 20-5, 28-9, 33-6, 126, 143, 147 n. 
354, 286, 318, 355-6, 434—5; see also Axos, 
site; Datala, site; Dreros, site; 
Eleutherna, site; Eltynia, site; Knossos, 
site; Lyktos, site; Prinias, site 


capital, Doric 254; lonie 45, 475, 486-8 
cattle, oxen 85, 98, 104-5, 127, 293-4, 365, 
433, 494; sce also animals; animal sacrifice; 
kartaipos/kartaipoda, leather; 
pastoralism 
cauldron (Aéflqs) 14, 68, 107, 110, 265, 268, 
171, 273, 274-5, 279, 184—5, 491; see also 
money; votives 
cemetery, see burial 
ceramics, see pottery 
Chalara 17, 20, 25, 496-8 


cheese 127, 332 

Chersonesos 43, 474, 477 

children 78, 89—90, 91, 156, 158, 160, 258, 
283, 284, 343, 352, 35475, 357-61, 363-7, 
371-1, 374-6, 380-2, 384, 386-9, 395-6, 
416-20, 426-8; exposure of 3$7—61; see 
also age distinctions; agela; inheritance; 
orphan-judges 

chronology xxiii-xxiv 

cistern 147, 149, 181, 199, 219 

Citizens $7, 79—80, 167, 189—90, 194-5, 217, 
226, 417, 445, 491; see also al(l)opoliatas, 
astos/asta; poliatas, trial, citizens’ 

city-ethnics 59, 60-4, 79-80, 482 

claimant so; to the hand of an heiress 
398—400, 427-8; to an inheritance 372-8 

clan 7-8, 34-6, 65, 73, 371; see also family 

cloak maker 105, 230-2 

cloth, dying 239 

clothing 98-9, 103, 313, 376-7, 432-3; see also 
leather; weaving; workers 

coins, coinage 107-10, 112-13, 118-19, 120 n. 
304, 125 D. 321; see also Aigina; drachma; 
economy; fines; money; stater 

commerce 39, 108, 113-17, 119, 132, 242-3, 
270, 408-9; see also exchange 

consensus 61 n. 165 

consumption 18, 30, 88, 111-20, 125, 126; 
see also andreion 

Corinth 30, 31, 33 N. 107, 116 

corpse 286; purification of 434-5; transport 
Of 316-18 

corselet, see arms, armor 

council 62-4, 127, 134, 169, 172, 207, 444, 465, 
491-2, 505; see also damior, elders; 
synboletra 

court (place) 419 

craftsman 96, 105-6, 113, 231; see also cloak 
maker; leather, pottery production; 
wages 

cultural restraint. 15, 30—4, $6; see also 
austerity 

Curse 126,226 

Cyclades, see pottery (imports) 

Cyrene, 30 N. 100, 116 


damiot 57-8, 76, 190, 206—7; see also council 

damos $8, 206, 275 

dancing ground 39, 259, 482 

Datala 181-96, 21-2, 37, 39, 42, 46, 58-9, 475. 
491; pastoralism 42; site. 181; 
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territory 43-4; see also Aphrati; dromens, 
poinikastas, tribe 
Dataleis 58-9, 60-1, 132, 189-90 
dating formula 64-6, 68-9, 75-1, 231, 370 
dating of laws $, $2, 150, 200, 225, 261, 
290, 475 
daughter 84-5, 89, 91, 113, 363-7, 367-72, 
378, 381, 398, 411, 417-19; see also heiress: 
inheritance 
death, deceased person 344, 353-6, 403-7, 
413-4, 434-5; See also burial; corpse, 
inheritance 
debt 100-3, 110, 112, 176, 381-2, 400-6, , 
412-13, 423-4, 449-50, 455-6; debt- 
bondage 81, 102-3, 299—301, 318-2 1, 
345, 381, 385; see also esprattai 
decision-making, see consensus; voting 
decree 495; honorary 33o—2 
Delphi 5, 118, 234 n. 392 
Demeter 13 n. 46, 125 N. 316, 125, 269, 472, 
494; see also gods 
democracy 55-6, 203 
diadikasia 342 
dialect, Aeolic 64; Arcado-Cyprian 186, 233, 
482; Attic 47, 48-9; Cretan 47-50; 
Doric 47, 49, 107 n. 280 
Atkastas 4, 71—2, 74, 76-7, 137, 140, 191, 
307, 183-4, 421—3; see also betaireia, 
judges of; orphan-judges 
dikasterion 75, 419 
Dikn, Mt. 37; see also Lasithi 
Dion Akron, Cape 43, 125, 128, 246-7 
Dionysios (month) 125, 127, 231; see also 
month names 
Dionysios (person) 77, 330-2 
Dionysus 125 
display of inscribed laws viii, 2-3, 5 n. 8, 6, 
13, 16 n. 58, 17, 44-5, 53-4, 13073, 135, 
150—1, 166, 182, 199, 208, 224, 263, 165, 
270, 291, 33475, 436-7, 475 
distribution, of an estate, see inheritance; of 
goods 97, 111-10; see also andreion, 
booty; karpodaistai; trade 
diversity, Cretan x, 1-5, 9, 19, 28, 76-7, 86, 
131-6; See also unity 
divorce 83-4, 89-90, 98, 99 n. 259, 101, 
103, 105, LIT, £26, 129, 117, 35073, 
156—7, 347-61, 393, 424-6; see also 
marriage 
dogs 98, 258, 294-5, 296 
donkey 98, 105 
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Donan 1, 4, 47, 66, 95-6; ser also dialect, 
Doric 

Dosiadas 1, 93, 94 

dowry 84, 89, 352, 366, 368; see also bridal gifts 

drachma (óapk«va) 77, 79, 82, 108, 110, 119, 
192, 255, 258, 291, 343, 345, 444; stt also 
coinage; monev 

Draco 130-1, 257, 371 

Dreros 197-221, 2, 11—3, 37-8, 57-8, 67, 120, 
125, 131-4; burial 7, 21 n. 79, 21-2; 
fortifications 38 n. 116; Hellenistic 
cistem 16,199,219; site 197-8; temples 
11—12, 16, 22, 197-8; territory 43-4; 
votives 14; see also agela; agretat, 
damtoi, betaireta; kosmos, oath-swearer; 
thystas, twenty of the polis 

drinking 4, 12, 15, 27-8, 43, 88-9, 93-5, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 24$—7, 270; sec also wine 

drinking cup 30, 89, 95 n. 250, 111 

droit de seigneur 348 

dromeus (ópoueUc) 78, 127-8, 246, 343, 380; 
sce also apodromos 


Dymanes 66, 217 


chion, chionsa (€Biov) 78, 323, 393 

economy 95~—120; subsistence economy 95, 
99, 111-13; see also agriculture; 
commerce; exchange; land; money; 
property; trade; wealth; workers 

Egypt 117, 123 n. 316 

cjectment, law of 492 

elders 62-3, 76, 196, 444, 505; see also council 

Eleutherna 222-53, 2, 19, 22-3, 30 nn. 100-1, 
31 D. 102, 33, 37, 42, 43, 56, 69, 72, 76, 
78, 96, 97, 100-1, 104, 105, 115—16, 125, 
126-7, 128, 134, 136, 14071, 147, 243, 
370, 385; burial (Orthi Petra) 7-9, 22-3, 
222; grave markers 8; harbor. 45; 
Katsivelos 224; Nisi 23, 222; Pyrgi 15 n. 
38, 22-3, 222, 224; site 222-4; 
temples 13, 222; see also allopoliatas, 
dromeus, teasting, private; pastoralism; 
thiaros 

elite 7-9, 12, 14, 17, 32-6, $375, $576, 61-2, 
73, 95, 131, 133-4 D. 337, 203, 495; DON- 
elite $4, 131; sec also aristocracy; 
oligarchy; political class 

Elrynia, 244-62, 1, 22, 38-9, 43-4, 46, 70, 72, 
93, 108, 195, 198; age distinctions 5 n. 7, 


78, 92, 136, 140-1; burials 7; grave 
markers 8 n. 21; site 254; temples 13, 
254; territory 43—4; see also agela; 
agelaos, andrcion, Kounavi; synboletra 

Eltynioi 60 

embassy 63, 76, 169, sos 

enactment clause 57-61, 63, 76, 125, 131—2, 
134, 156, 182, 189—90, 200, 203, 204, 
207-8, 213, 215—17, 257, 438, 486, 
491, 494 

enactment of laws, see legislation 

enslavement 122, 436-9, 453; see also seizure, 
of persons 

ephor 76, 110 n. 287, 444 

Ephorus 1, 3, 56, 93 

epiballontes 90, 349, 355, 37475, 418 

epikleros 85, 392 

epitaph viii, 34; see also writing, private 

epottas 4, 76, 454 

esprattat 4,75, 76, 433, 456, 458 

estate 37, 83, 84-5, 87-8, 91, 98, 100, 101 N. 
264, 103, 112, 323, 361-78, 418-19; see also 
heiress, inheritance, matrota, patrota, 
property 

esztkai0teres 76, 492 

Eteocretan x n. 2, 3 N. 5, 16 n. 57, 47, 200 

exceptionalism, Cretan 32-6, 117, 119, 124, 
126, 130 

exchange 96, 100, 112—17, 477; intra- 
island 30, 96, 114-16; local 95, 105; 
market-based 105, 112-17, 119-20; 
overseas ç n. 9, 30, 31 N. 103, 96, 115—17, 
119, 408—9; see also agora; commerce; 
fees; harbors; mobility 

expenditure, public, see revenue, public 

export, see exchange 


fallowing 98, 240 

family 35-6, 87—91; see also clan; household 

farm 25, 37, 39, 41, 88, 97—8, 103, 105—6, 119, 
177, 309 

father 89, 350, 367—72, 378—84, 407-8; see also 
adoption; aner, heiress; inheritance; 
patroia 

feasting, private 33, 88—9; public 
(communal) 11—12, 15-16, 27, 32-3, 
93—5, 104, 112—13, 127, 496, 501; See also 
andreion, food; karpodaistat, 
symposium 


fees 114, 116-18 

fertilizer 103, 105, 119 

Festivals 127-8, 172, 211, 215, 234, 243 

figs 99, 103, 104 N. 266, 112, 118, 119, 127, 
239, 436, 440 

figurines 14, 21 n. 79, 25-6, 147, 198, 222; 
see also votives 

fines 82, 107-10, 112, 118-19, 156, 171-2, 
179-80, 204-5, 228-9, 236, 258, 265, 268, 
2174, 275, 285, 291, 304, 312, 313, 341, 
343—4, 347, 440, 444, 453, 492; simple 
(dmAóos) 109, 118, 296, 297, 321, 343-4, 
401, 405, 407, 409, 444; double (óumAei, 
ÓurAe(os) 109-10, 118, 171, 205, 236, 280, 
196—7, 321, 348, 377, 383, 401, 409, 439, 
444; triple 109, 313, 343; see also 
cauldron; drachma; obol; stater; tripod. 

fines, collection of 63, 76, 118, 179-80, 280, 
438, 440, 444; see also esprattat; titai 

food 18, 87 n. 231, 88-9, 9375, 106, (II, 119, 
195, 195; see also agriculture; andreion; 
animals; feasting; karpodaistai, pastoralism 

foot race 253 

footwear 98—9, 103, 313, 377, 432-3 

foreigner 70, 72, 79-81, 90, 102, 106, 114-16, 
120, 122, 189, 417, 436-8, 486-92, 495; 
see also al(Dyopoliatas, ksenios, trial, 
foreigners' 

formalism, legal 143 

fortifications 10 n. 26, 20, 24 n. 88, 37-8, 122 
N. 310, 123, 149, 197, 332 

free persons 77-9, 82-4, 338-45, 345-50, 
386—9, 439-40 

freedmen 438 


gap, in the archaeological record 5—6, 18, 27, 
96; see also austerity 

Bap, in writing 51-2, $4, 212, 291, 335-6, 413 

gardens 103, 105, 239, 283 

Aenos 36 

Aerousia 32—3 n. 106; see also elders 

gifts 84-5, 89, 101, 109-10, 117, 330-2, 352, 
3$4—5, 364, 367-72, 378, 410-12, 426; 
see also bridal gifts; votives 

Glaukos 13 n. 46, 472 

Menkos/ kleukos, see grape must 

Anomon 68, 76, 133—4, 204, 280-1 

goats 98, 10475, 127, 231, 239, 269, 494; 
wild 12, 147; see also probata 
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gods (Bids) 124—6, 166-7, 104, 124, invOcation 
Of 100, 201, 264, 310, $14, 311, 333, 494, 
see also Aphrodite; Apollo; Ares; Artemis; 
Athena; Demeter; Dionysus, Glaukos; 
Helios; Hera; Hermes; Teto; Poseidon; 
Rhea; Welkanos; Zeus 

Gortyn 163—471, 19-20, 23-4, 18-9, 30 n. t91, 
31 n. 102, 34, 38, $6, 131, 147, 206, 474, 
agora 39; basilica of Agios Titos 10; 
burials 318; fortifications 38 n. 116, 432; 
grave marker 8 n. 21; gymnasium 39; 
harbor 43;house 87n. 232; Keskora and 
Pala 59, 310; Roman Odeion 20, 14, 
191; Site 263-4; territory 40-3; 
temples 12-13, 16-17, 23-4, 263; 
votives 14 

Gortynios, Gortyniot 60-2, 111, (32, 189, 204, 
275, 287, 318, 329-30, 331, 438, 440-5, 
468, 498 

government 55-77 

grain 88, 110; see also barley; medimnos, wages 

grapes 88,99; grape must 99, 103-4, L 11-12, 
(18-19, 186, 192-3, 436; see also vineyard, 
wages; wine 

Great Hekatomb 112, 127, 157, 196; see also 
festivals 

guardianship, see kyrieia 

gymnasium 28, 39, 332 

syna 89, 360, 420 


Hammurabi, see laws, Hammurabi 

harbor 11, 42-4, 114-15, 117-18 

harpist 106, 243 

heiress 71-2, 78, 89-91, 98, 133, 349, 369; 
definition of 398; marriage of 65, 68, 
85, 91, 116, 314715, 326, 387-8, 389—403, 
427-8 

Helios 115, 332-3; see also gods 

Hellenistic Period 1, 3, 4, 9 n. 24, 12, 13 n. 38, 
16, 43, $6, 66, 73, 87 nn. 231 & 233, 124, 
128, 234; manumission 328-9; see also 
agreements between cities, Hellenistic; 
Axos, site; Datala, site; Dreros, site; 
Eleutherna, site; Gortyn, site; komon, 
Cretan; oath of the Drenans; Phaistos, 
site; Prinias, site 

helmet, see arms, armor 

Hera 125, 269; see also gods 

herald 61, 441, 455; see also agretas 
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Hermes 125, 322-3, 480; sre also gods; Kato 
Svme Viannou, sanctuary at 
Hesiod 119 
betaircia | ctaircia) 91-4, 126-7, 129, 209-12, 
417; judges of 74, 92, 107; sce also 
apetatros 
Hierapyma 128, 211 
Homer 3, 61 n. 165, 129, 136, 119 
homicide 107, 130-1, 273, 274 
homogeneity, see unity 
horses 98, 105, 294~5; sce also animals 
house 19, 23, 28, 35—6, 82, 84 n. 225, 87-9, 91, 
94, 97, 99-100, 102, 103, 105, 111, 330-2, 
367, 393, 430, 443-4, 446, 448-9; in the 
citv/country 37-8, 85, 88-9, 100, 103-4, 
111, 207, 364-6; see also household 
household 18, 35, 87-9, 100-1, 103, 113, 
375-6; equipment 99, 432-3, 448, 451; 
household production 105, 111-13, 355; 
mulu-local household 35-6, 88; supra- 
nuclear household 34, 36, 65 
hunting 96, 212-13, 296 
husband 84-6, 89—90, 382-4, 411-12, 426; 
see also divorce; inheritance; marnage 
Hyperboios 127, 211, 212-13; see also month 
names 


1arcus, see priest 
Ida, Mt. 2,29, 59. 158, 112, 127-8, 157, 166, 
167, 441; see also Psilonus; Zeus, Idatas; 
Zeus, on Ida 
Icropotamos river. 25 n. 91, 41 n. 126 
imagery, figural 30-1, 33; narrative 30-4; 
warrior 122 n. 313 
immortal things 98, 100, 435; see also land; 
mortal things; property 
immunity ( apatos) 63, 217-18, 227, 
133—5, 256, 258, 306, 317, 339, 358, 
441, 462 
import, see exchange 
indenture, see debt- bondage 
individuals (named) 77; see also Dionysios; 
Kvllos; Spensithios; Timarkos 
inheritance 36, 54~5, 82-3, 84-5, 90-1, 
99-190, 101-3, 129, 132-3, 139-40, 172-4, 
192, 28273, 284, 336, 361-78, 411, 417-19, 
498-900 
initiation. 32 n. 106, 126, 279, 282 
injury to property 109, 143, 292-5, 296; 
see also assault 
inscribing of laws, see laws, inscribing of 


Ionians 191; sec also alphabet, Ionic; capital, 
lonic 

irrigation 101-4, 119, 311; see also water 

Ttaniot 60, 62 n. 168, Ro, 122, 491 

ltanos 9 n. 23, 31 n. 103, 96, 116, 122, 206, 491 

iteration, sec office-holding, iteration of 

lutos, Mt. 166-7 


judge, see dikastas 

judgment 74, 109, 136—7, 140, 203, 205, 260, 
274, 285-6, 307, 341-2, 406, 409, 421—3, 
452, 460-1 

judicial system 77, 443 


kadestai 90, 318, 349, 359, 394 
Kadiston, Mt. 37-8, 197 
Kairatos river 42 
Kalamaki, temple at 13, 41, 128 n. 330, 353 
Kalo Chorio Maza 24 
karpodatstai 4, 76, 94, 99, 112, 119, 436; See 
also agriculture, distribution of produce 
karpos, see agricultural produce 
kartaipos/ kartaipoda $0, 98 n. 254, 104, 365, 
493-4 
Kastello Varypetrou 9 n. 23 
katakeimenos/katathemenos 81, 300, 320; 
see also debt bondage 
Kato Syme Viannou, sanctuary at 185, 
475, 480 
Kavousi Kastro 18, 35-6 
Kavousi Vronda 18, 23 n. 84, 35-6 
kingship, see monarchy 
kitharistas, see harpist 
klaros 25, 101, 103, 375-6 
Knossos 472-3, 19-20, 23, 26—7, 38, 147, 181, 
474, 494; burial 7-8, 19, 27, 33; 
harbor 42, 114; houses 87 n. 232; 
Monasteraki Kephala (‘acropolis’) 15 n. 
46; recession at 8; Roman Civil 
Basilica 26; site 472; temples 13, 472; 
territory 42-4; see also agreement of 
Knossos, Tylissos, and Argos; Bronze 
Age; council; feasting, private; 
tribe 
koinon, Cretan ( Kretikon koinon) 3, 223 
Koiranos 474 
Kommos 11-13, 25-6, 27 n. 98, 29, 4073, 
128 n. 330, 494 
koros (kouros) 482 
kosmos 1-2, 4, 32-3, 55-8, 64, 65-77, 109, 
133-4, 142, 172, 178, 191, 193—5, 200774 


231, 248-60, 179-81, 299, 344—5, 370-1, 
400, 443-4, 491-2, functions of 68, 71-2, 
74, 118, 129, 140, 172, 19374, 205, 165, 
160; kosmos in charge (chief kosmos) 
6$—6, 68—9, 193, 280; number of 
kosmoi 67~70, 106, 158—9; see also 
apokosmos, ksenius 

Kouloukonas mountains 43 

Kounavi 254; burial 7; temples 13 

kremata 98, 101, 103, 353, 366-7, 375, 377, 
426, sec also property 

Krousonas Koupo 31 

ksenios (ksentos kosmos) 4, 67-8, 70-2, 75, 
80—1, 106, 115-16, 118, 133-4, 191, 204, 
280-1, 290, 325, 419, 436, 438-9, 440; 
see also foreigner 

Kydanteia 36, 127, 172; see also festivals 

Kydonia 8 n. 21, 9 n. 23, 30 D. 101, 
31 D. 103, 108 

Kydonians 47 

Kyllos 1, 65-6, 68, 71-2, 77, 231, 370-1 

kyrbis 503 

kyrieia 84-5, 349, 398, 399, 401-2 

Kytaion 43 


labor 88, 97, 103-7, 119, 157; see also serfs; 
slaves; wages; workers 

Laconian, see pottery, imports; Sparta 

land 37, 41-2, 83, 97-9, 101-2, 193, 318, 332, 
377-8, 429730, 445751, 457-8, 469; 
alienability of 5, 59-60, 101—2, 366, 
443—4; barren land 239-40, 243; 
boundaries of 97, 104, 307; 
improvements tO 99-100, 121; 
measuring 97, 110, 160, 432, 449; 
ownership of 38, 59-60, 83-4, 95, 100-3, 
352-3; public land 59-60, 101—2, 104, 
309-10, 313; redistribution of 25; 
see also property 

Lasithi 7 n. 16, 17, 37-8, 42, 181, 47475 

Lato 31, 181, 243 

Latosios, Latostot 60 n. 162, 70, 81, 118, 122, 
327, 438 

law ix, $76, 129-43, 445, 495; Cretan, unity 
of 119-41; expressive function of 105; 
inscribing of 16, 44-5; Hellenistic 250, 
492; organization of 132-3, 140-3, 
291-2, 3O8—9, 313-14, 310, 33476, 33677 
340, 382, 416, 417; procedural 136-46; 
rationality of 141-3; sacred 124-6, 
169-72, 218-19, 269-70, 33273, 
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substantive. 133 6, 139-40; written 
130-4; see also formalism, legislation; 
procedure, legal; rule of law 

laws, Athenian 83-5, 90-1, 99, 130, 116, 
1$6—7, 205, 147-8, 16475, 178, 186, 

3110 n. 406, 341, 342, 149750, 182, 185, 
392, 416, 419, 420, 425, 441478, 4$2, 4935 
491; of Hammurabi $4, 130-1, 

136 n. 343, 387; Near-Eastern. 110; 
Prolemaic 452; Roman 143, 3$6, 363, 
369, 387 

leather 98, 105, 129, 231, 248-41, 332; See alo 
craftsman 

Leben 40, 43, 121, 329-30 

Lebenatios 62 nn. 167-8, 121, 329-30 

legibility 44-5, 54 

legislation 34, 62, 129-33, 13576, 139743, 206, 

314, 336-7, 381-2, 411-14; See also 
enactment clause 

Lethaios river 263 

Leto 13 n. 40, 14 N. 49, 17, 496 

letters, lettering 44-5, 46, 54, 150, 170, 172, 
175, 179, 182, 188, 191, 200, 201, 225, 237, 
238, 261, 265, 268, 269, 291, 334, 414, 448, 
475-6, 504; see also alphabet 

liability 102, 104, 320 n. 406, 389, 407-8 

libation 58, 126, 190, 369, 417; see also promise 

literacy 53-5, 131 

Lithino, Cape 4o 

litigant, lingation 74, 75, 84, 85, 126, 129, 
136—40, 174, 148, 177-8, 284-5, 286, 
299-301, 316, 318-21, 330, 352, 353, 357 
372, 383, 389, 40273, 40377, 413; See also 
procedure, legal; trial 

livestock, see animals; pastoralism 

loom 99, 105, 433; see akso weaving; wool 

Lvcurgus 474 

Lyktios, Lyktivi $9 n. 157, 60, 62 n. 167, 122, 
132, 189, 482, 491 

Lyktos 474-95, 4, 22, 24, 37, 46, 181, 106; 
harbor 43; site 474-5; see also 
allopoliatas, council, dikastas, 
pastoralism; svsitton 


Malla 138, 211 

man, see aner 

Manumission 328-9 

manure 430 

Marathovigla 25 

market, see agora; commerce; exchange, 
market-based; slave market 
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marriage 16, 65, 78, 85, 87 n. 228, 89, 282, 
314-15, 160, 368—9, 389-400, 428; 
between free and slave 83, 91, 103, 287, 
186—9; see also divorce; heiress, marriage 
of, sert, marriage of; slave, marriage of 
mason 44—5, 54, 200—2, 268, 414; see also 
potntkastas, Spensithios; writing 
master 81—4, 102, 109, 160, 298, 299—301, 
320—1, 348, 356-7, 359—61, 165-6; sce also 
debt-bondage; sert; slave 
Matala 42-3 
matroia 84,85 n. 226, 86 n. 227, 91, 283, 367, 
421-4, 500; see also estate; women 

meat 4, 11, 93, 134, 171—2, 195—6, 215 

"HEHIPIROS 110, 127, 231, 236, 290, 329, 332; 
sec also barlev; wages 

memory, sce mnamon 

mercenary 96, 115 D. 296, 117, 119, 123, 398 

merchant 108, 115-17, 119, 123, 130, 385, 398; 
see also exchange 

Meriones 474 

Mesara plain 17, 24—6, 27 n. 95, 37-42, 86, 
104 D. 271, 105 D. 273, 121, 132, 140, 207, 
223, 263-4, 496, $01 

Metellus, Q. Caecilius xxiv 

metics 115, 226 

Milatos, Milatioi 44, 60, 120, 206, 207-8 

militansm 2, 86, 122-4 

military 5, 8 n. 19; equipment 99 n. 260; 
training 2, $,32 n. 106, 92, 105, 122, 124; 
see also agela; arms, armor; startagetas, 
startos 

millstone 99, 431 

Minos 129, 474 

Mirabello, Gulf of 3o n. 101, 38, 197 

mitra, see arms, armor 

Mitropolianos river 25, 24 n. 85, 263, 310 

mnamon, mnamoneuwen 4, 74-5, 80, 190-2, 
205, 307, 406, 419, 425, 456; see also 
poinikastas 

mobility 29, 115—17, 119, 131, 234, 361, 385, 
398; see also harbor; path; road 

monarchy ss n. 145 

MONEY 62, 103, 107-10, 112, 117, 13$, 157, 
242, 405, 412, 424; See also cauldron, 
coinage; silver; tripod 

month 124, 134; names of 64 n. 177, 125-6, 
127-8, 211-12, 230 

mortal things 98, 377; see also animals; 
property 


mother 89, 357-60, 380-3, 388-9, 400, 
410-12, 427; see also gifts; inheritance; 
matroia 

mules 98, 105, 294-5 

must, see grape must 

myth 33-4 


neighbor 2, 4, 119, 138, 428-30, 448-51, 455 
Nisos, Cape 4o 
non-elite, see elite 


oath 57-8, 126, 129, 137-8, 140, 219-21, 226, 
248, 321-3, 325, 350, 405, 407, 421-3, 434, 
448-51; oath of denial (exculpatory) 41, 
126, 137-8, 251-2, 285-6, 300, 321, 355, 
409, 424-6; “the one who swears” 

( orkioteros, ópkiórepos ) 84, 137, 295, 307, 
316, 346, 349, 359, 360, 422 
oath gods 125-6, 323 
oath of the Drerians Ix—x n. 2, 208, 211, 
219, 258 
oath-swearer 57, 63 n. 173, 67, 79-80, 
20§—6, 270, 273, 295, 316, 323, 449, 
451, 484 

oath swearing 57-8, 76, 124, 126, 134, 136, 
270, 307, 353; swear an oath and 
decide 70, 137, 140, 142, 260, 297, 299, 
338-9, 341, 351, 373, 377, 384, 400, 403, 
411-3 

obol (ddeAds) 108—9, 265, 291; see also 
coinage; money 

office-holding, iteration of 70, 72-3, 133-5, 
139, 200—5, 278-81; rotation of 1, 65-6, 
72-3, 280, 370, 422 

officials 4, 55, 66—7, 67-77, 142, 278-81 

otkopedon, also woikopedon (building 
plot) 87 n. 229, 97, 101, 332 

oligarchy 55-6, 62; see also aristocracy; elite; 

political class 
olive 88, 99 
Olous 44, 116 
Olympia 234 n. 392 
Onythe Goulediana 35 n. 110, 111 
orchard 98, 101-2, 103—5, 121; see also trees 
onentalizing xxiii, 21 n. 79 
orphan-judges (orpanodikastai) 74, 427 
ownership 85-6, 98, 100-3, 305, 338—45, 361, 
366, 376, 382 
OX/ OXCD, see cattle 


paian 2.44 

paragraphing, archaic $172, $4, 179, 206, 224, 
228, 229, 231, 247, 476 

pastoralism 38-9, 42, 9$—7, 104-5, 475, 493-5; 
sec also animals; cheese 

pasture 475, 493-5 

Patela Prinias, see Prinias 

path 27, 104, 491-5; see also road 

patroia 84, 91, 423-4; see also estate 

patroiokos 392; see also heiress 

pederasty 32 n. 106 

Pediadha 37-8, 42, 254, 474 

péiskos 78, 89 n. 136, 258—9; see also child, 
children 

Pelasgian 47 

pelekys, see ax 

perjury 126, 322, 451 

Phaistio1 498 

Phaistos 496-500, 19—10, 24-5, 28-9, 38-9, 
107, 120 D. 304, 123, 224, 263-4; 
agora 39; Bronze Age burials 20; 
fortifications 20; harbor 42-3; site 
496-7; temples 13, 17, 26, 496; 
territory 39, 40—3, 264; Votives 17; see 
also Agios Ioannis; Chalara; 
Marathovigla; matrota 

Phalasarna 9 n. 23, 31 n. 103 

Phoenicians 11-12, 30, 191, 262, 476 

phratry 36 

Pigs 98, 104, 270, 288, 293-4, 493-4 

piracy 96, 117, 123, 385, 409 

pithos, for burial 7 n. 15, 9, 29, 34; see also 
agricultural produce, storage; pottery 
production 

Plato 56 

pledge, see security for debt 

plow 99, 103-4, 105, 431 

poina 107, 175; see also money 

poinikastas, poinibazen 4 n. 6, 45 n. 132, 69, 
75,77, 78 n. 206, 93—4, 106, 111, 124, 125, 
127, 128-9, 181-96, 235; see also 
Spensithios; wages; worker 

poinikeia 75 n. 198, 141 D. 348, 191, 262; 
see also writing 

polemarch 71 

poliatas, poliatenen 57, 79-80, 323, 406, 4175 
see also allopoliatas 

polis, dependent polis 121, 331, 444, 491; 
early history of 19-29, 37-9; 
ideology 34, 131; political 
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community 39 n, rt, 44: 60, 6-4, 
13172, 13576, 1319-40, 189-96, 163 4, 107, 
217, 160, 177 Ñ, 309-10, 444; relativna 
between 120-4; urban center 44-9, 106, 
143, 165, 440 
political class 34, 17, 59,94 6, 10« 76, 112, 158, 
189—90, 19$, 207, See also aristocracy, elite; 
oligarchy 
Poros- Katsambas 42 
Poseidon 125, 166—7, 333; sanctuary on Mt. 
lutos 167; see also gods 
pottery, imports 9, 12, 30—1, 116 
pottery production 9, 24-5, 27 n. 97, 30-1, 96, 
114, 116, $01 

Praisos ix-x n. 2, 3 n. $,9 n. 23, 16 D. 57, 
30 N. 101, 31, 95 fl. 250, (22 D. 313, 
206, 230 

pre(i)sgeia, see elders 

Prepsidai 36, 120, 207-9 

Priansos 43-4, 206, 211 

priest (sareus) 76, 125, 127-9, 166, 171-2, 190, 
192, 194, 245-7, 333; perquisites for 125, 
128-9, 134, 17172, 333 

priest ( thystas) 62, 67, 76, 124, 127-9, 132, 
113—15 

Prinias (Patela Prinias) sor—s, 2, 28; 
abandonment of 28, 123; burials 
(Siderospilia) 7-8, 21-2, 23; 
fortifications 38 n. 116; grave markers 8; 
houses 35 n. 110; identification as 
Rhitten 501; pastoralism 42; polis- 
town 19, 21, 27-9, 37; Site sot; 
temples 11: n. 31, 12 0. 34, 13, 27, 29, $01; 
territory 43; see also ephor; pre(t)sgésa, 
Rhitten 

prisoner of war 123, 226, 385, 491 

probata 50, 98 n. 254, 104, 332, 365, 49374 

procedure, legal 79, 81, 115-16, 136-40, 142, 
194, 209, 148, 252, 257, 274, 276-8, 294-5, 
301, 302, 305-8, 315-16, 322, 34075, 

372, 378, 403, 404-6, 409, 414720, 41073, 
424-6, 432, 448—9, 453, 458, 467, 484; 
time limit 157, 258, 259, 28$—6, 295, 305, 
394, 425; sce also litigation; trial 

produce, see agricultural produce 

production 103-7; see aéso agricultural 
production; craftsman, economy 

prokoos 192—3, 417, 439; set also wages 

promise $8, 93, 111, 126, 189-90, 206, 369, 
380-3, 468 
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property 83-6, 97-100, 110, 111, 123, 140, 
282, 283-5, 30275, 352-7, 371-2, 372-8, 
388, 407-8, 424; division Of 361-7, 376-8, 
391-4; management of 85-6, 378-84, 
398-9, 400-3, 426-8; misuse Of 85-6, 
110, 378-84, 402-3; Ownership Of 83-6, 
100-1; valuation Of 99, 105, 109-10, 113, 
118-19, 160, 171-2, 313, 448; see also 
animals; clothing; household, 
equipment; houses; inheritance; land; 
seizure, of property; serf; slave; weaving 

Prophitis Elias, Aphrati, see Aphrati 

Prophius Elias, Gortvn 20, 23-4, 35 N. 110, 263 

Prophitis Elias, Sman 13 n. 42, 24 

protokosmos 106 

prytaneion 4, 12 n. 33 

Psilonus, Mt. 2, 17, 27 0. 95, 31, 37, 42, 147, 
222, 224, 239—40 

punctuation 50-2, 54, 20$—6; see also 
asyndeton; paragraphing, archaic; word- 
division 

purchase, see sale 

Pythion, at Dreros 126, 128, 219; at Gortyn 
24, 44, 107-8, 265, 436-7; see also 


Apollo 


ransom 115-16, 122-3, 345, 350, 384-5 

rape 77-9, 82, 84, 109, 34$—9; see also sexual 
offenses 

rations ( tropa, thropa), see sustenance 

readers, see literacy 

refuge, see asylum 

relanons between cities 120-4; see also 
agreements between cities 

religion 32-4, 124-9; see also festival; gods; 
oath; priest; ritual; sacrifice; sanctuary; 
temple; votive 

retroactivity /non-retroactivity of laws 85-6, 
355, 37072, 383, 402, 420, 426 

revenue 393-4, 399; from land ( epikarpia) 
99, 101-2, 309-10, 393, 399, 427-8; 
public 112, 114, 117-20; see also booty; 
fees; fines; produce; taxes; femenia; 
wages; workers 

Rhea 13 n. 40, r4 D. 49, 17, 472, 474; see also 
gods 

Rhitten 61-2, 63, 66—7, 68-9, 102, 112, 121, 
127, 440-5; see also agreements between 
cities, Gortyn and Rhitten; Prinias 


Rhitteniot, Rhittenios 60-2, 102, 121, 440-5 

ritual 34, 57-8, 80, 93-4, 106, 126—8, 129, 
171, 207, 417; Early Iron Age 9—17, 22-3, 
26-9, see also dikain; feasting; initiation; 
sacrifice; votives 

rIVCIS 42, 104, 239-40, 271, 310—11, 313; SCE 
also Amnisos; leropotamos; Kairatos; 
Mitropolianos 

road 143, 317-18, 494—5; see also mobility; 
path 

rule of law 55, 141-2, 340-1 


sacrifice 39, 60, 62-3, 75, 92, 94-5, 104, 124-9, 
132, 134-5, 157-8, 166-7, 169-72, 189, 
194, 215, 218-19, 221, 247, 269-70, 332-3, 
441, 443; annual 195-6; Early Iron 
Age 11-12, 15; see also animal sacrifice; 
feasting; festivals; Great Hekatomb; 
priest (thystas) 
sacrificial calendar 124-5, 134, 219, 269-70 
sale 100-5, 242, 261—2, 301-5, 380-2, 
401—2, 443; of land 101; of serfs/ 
slaves 83, 102, 298, 303—4, 389, 412-13; 
see also coinage; exchange; money; 
revenue, public 
sanctuaries 2, 15-17, 29-30, 33, 127-8; Early 
Iron Age 9-14, 21 n. 79, 22-3, 25-6; See 
also Agoraion; Amyklaion; asylum; Kato 
Syme Viannou, sanctuary at; Pythion; 
temenia; Zeus, sanctuary on Dikti; Zeus, 
sanctuary on Ida 
scribe 45; see also mason 
script, see alphabet 
sculpture 1:2 n. 36, 31, 96, 148, 254, 501 
security for debt 61-2, 78, 81, 100-3, 110, 113, 
121, 138, 178, 243, 300, 305, 308, 310, 
311-12, 313, 315-16, 378-82, 401, 405, 
407-8, 430-3, 443-4, 445-51, 454, 
457-8 
security, personal 86, 122, 132 
seduction 349 
seizure, of persons 82, 122, 141-2, 194, 278, 
340, 344-5, 420-1; Of property 110, 121, 
194-5, 432-3, 436, 444, 451; see also booty 
self-defense 257-8 
self-help 141, 195, 340-1 
serf (Foixevs) 37, 41-2, 77 N. 204, 79, 81—4, 
87-8, 91, 95, 101, 102-3, 105-6, 119, 287, 
341, 345-50, 356-7, 357-61, 361—6, 375-6, 


387-8, 484; fugitive serf 102, 297-9, 343; 
scrl, marriage Of 89, 356-7, 4159-61; 
see also slave 

servitude, temporary, see debt- bondage 

settlement patterns vil, 1, 17-29, 17-44, 
131-2; rural 37—9, 41-2, 207, yt 8 

sexual offenses 345-50; see also adultery, rape; 
seduction 

share-cropping 95 

sheep 98, 104-5, 127, 165, 268, 270, 332-3, 
494; see also animals; animal husbandry; 
animal sacrifice; pastoralism; probata 

shield, see arms, armor 

silver (dpyupos) 107-8, 110, 119, 236, 242; 
see also coinage; Money 

sister 89, 411; see also inheritance 

Sitia 31 

sixth-century gap, see gap, in the 
archacological record 

slave (dos) $$, 77-8, 81-4, 102-3, 105—6, 
109, 178, 300, 303—4, 312-14, 318-21, 
328-9, 338-45, 345-50, 356-61, 366, 
377, 389, 406, 412-13, 417, 439-40, 
treed slave 79, 81 n. 215, 438; fugitive 
slave: 72, 102, 297-9; household slave 83 
n. 219, 87, 109, 348-9, 375-6; marriage 
Of 83, 85, 89, 91, 103, 350, 
356-7, 386-9; see also enslavement; 
mortal things; serf 

slave market 102, 113; see also agora; 
exchange, market-based 

son (utuç) 37, 79-80, 84-5, 89, 91, 192, 283, 
284, 323, 361, 363-7, 374, 376-7, 380-3, 
389-94, 398-9, 407-8, 412, 414-20; see 
also family; inheritance 

Sparta 259, 474; agela 92,211; andreton 92 
n. 243, 93, 189 n. 366; as Dorian (Spartan) 
model 1, 37, 95, 105, 119—20, 124; 
austerity 33; decision-making 61 n. 165; 
helots 333, 341; Messenian War 123 n. 
316; officials 192, 442; Spartiate 61 n. 166 

spendo, see promise 

Spensithios 4 n. 6, 39, 59, 77, 78 n. 206, 93, 
124, 181—96, 331, 417; see also agreement 
of Datala and Spensithios; poinikastas 

startagetas 1, 4, 66-9, 76, 443-4; See also startos 

startos 1—2, 16, 64-7, 71—3, 122 D. 311, 189, 
371, 443-4; startos Atthaleus 1, 64—6, 68, 
71—3, 231, 370-1; see also startagetas 
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stater (ararép) 63 n. 170, 74, 77. 79, 9, 10% lu, 
Ií, 11$, LER, car, 127, 137, 171 1.17, 
224, 136, 242, 291, 315, O, 141, 145. 448, 
153, 355, 177, 411-11, 419, 426, 419, 443, 
$00; see also coinage; Money 

status, personal 27-84 

Stavromenos 8 n. 2t, 43 

storage, see produce, storage of 

strife 32 n. 106, 445, 495; see also violence 

subsistence economy, see economy, 
subsistence 

summons (xaAéo) 61,63 n. 170, 136, 143, 248, 
193, 295, 432, 44$, 448-50 

surety, see sccurity for debt 

sustenance (tropa, thropa) 4, 93, 106, 119, 
134-5, 156, 189—90, 193, 19476, 455, fft 
also food; wages 

symposium 32-3, 247; see also [casting, 
private 

synboletra 39, 259, 465; see also council 

SYSSELLON 4, 94-5, 112-13, 119, 436; See also 
feasting, public 


taxes 98, 102, 112, 118, 127, 135, 193, 236, 442; 
tax exemption 93, 106, 112, 134-5, 156, 
189—90, 196, 330; set also fecs; andreion; 
betaireia, karpodaistai, wages 

temenia (sacred revenue) 39, 129, 193-4 

temple 128; asylum in 102, 128, 297—9, 303, 
320, 342—4, 430, 453, 455; Early Iron 
Age 9-18, 20, 22-9; see also Aphrati; 
asylum; Axos, temples; Dreros, temples; 
Eleutherna, temples; Eltynia, temples; 
Gortyn, temples; display of inscribed 
laws; Knossos, temples; Phaistos, 
temples; Prinias, temples 

theft 484 

thesmothetat 71, 280-1 

thiaros 76, 234 

thina/ thicta, ta 124, 160, 166, 324, 329, 417 

threshing floor 99-100, 103-4, 119, 311-12 

Timarkos 69, 77, 231, 370 

time limit, see procedure, legal 

titas (tiras) 4, 68, 76, 118, 280, 281, 447-9, 
440, 492 

tnata (kremata), see mortal things 

Toera 3o n. 100, 116 

trade, see commerce; exchange 

travel, see mobility 
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treaty, see agreements between cities 
trees (d€vdpor) 98—100, 102—4, 443, 449 
trial 69, 74, 109, 141-2, 191, 19$, 274, 278, 307, 
340-5, 35$. 357. 372, 403, 406, 420-1; 
citizens’ 79-81, 167, 277-8, 331-2; 
foreigners’ 79, 81, 167, 195, 278, 444 
tribe (mvàd) 1, 16, 57-9, 64-7, 73, 91, 189-90, 
206—7, 217, 280, 282, 392, 394, 417; sec also 
Asthalets. startos 
tmobol ( triodelon) 108-10, 225, 231-2 
tripod 107, 110, 265, 273; see also money; 
vouves 
twenty of the polis 57-8, 63 n. 173, 67, 190, 
204, 206-7; sce also council 
Tylissos 43-4, 147; see also agreement 
between Knossos, Tvlissos, and Argos; 
council 
tyranny 73, 203 


unity, Cretan 1-5, 10-11, 28-9, 30-1, 32, 67, 
72, 139-41; see also diversity 
urban centers, organization of 13, 17-29, 
35-6, 38-9, 56-8, 61, 88—9, 96, 106-7, 
128, 206-7, 243, 260, 277, 318, 365, 440; 
see also polis, urban center 


vineyard 98, 186; see also grapes 

violence 117, 119, 123-4, 131, 254-60, 443, 
445; see also strife 

virgin 348-9 

voting $57 D. 151, 60-1, 62, 204, 417, 438 

VOUVES 10-17, 20, 22, 23 D. 82, 25-6, 29, 30, 
31, 3374, 117, 147-8, 164—7, 198, 222, 475, 
486, 496 n. 432; see also arms, armor; 
figurines 


Vourvoulitis 15 n. 39, 20, 23 


Wages 10$ D. 276, 106-7, 109, 111713, 119, 
121, 13$, 151-8, 192-3, 115, 436, 439-40; 
non-payment of 231-2 

War 117-19, 122-4, 164—7, 387, 433; see also 
agretas, arms, armor; booty; 
fortifications; mercenary; militarism; 
military; prisoner of war; startagetas, 
startos, violence 

Waler 103-4, 310-11, 323-4, 428-30; see also 
cisterns; rivers 

wealth 32, 34-5, $5, 88-9, 94, 97, 103, 112, 
119, 387, 411 

weapons, see arms, armor 


weaving 88, 99, 105, t 1 1; see also wool 

Welkanios 12$—6; see aiso month names 

Welkanos 125 

Widow 98, 99 n. 259, 355, 3947-6, 419 

wife, sec divorce, marriage; widow 

window frame 484 

wills 91 

wine 88,92, 94, 126, 128—9, 24$—7, 414, 
417; see also drinking; grapes; prokoos 

witness (uavrvpaopat, paitus) 77, 78, 84, 115, 
121, 136-40, 142—3, 191, 235—6, 285, 295, 
316, 323, 330, 341-3, 349, 355, 359, 378, 
405-7, 409, 413, 417, 421—2, 426, 432—3, 
449—50, 484; accidental vs. formal 138-9, 
300, 318, 341—2 

women 62 n. 168, 80, 83, 84—6, 90, IOI, 109, 
166—7, 343, 345-50, 350—61, 367, 368, 
371-2, 374, 381-4, 410-12, 419-20, 426; 
see also adultery; daughter; divorce; 
dowry; ayna; heiress; inheritance; 
marriage; matrota; mother; sister; wife 

wool 99, 104—5, 188, 325, 431, 433; see also 
clothing; pastoralism; sheep; weaving 

word-division 44-5, $1, $4, 150, 212, 224—5, 
135, 238, 284, 328, 475 

workers 59, 93—4, 106—7, 112, 118—19, 127, 
134-5, 139, 1$1—8, 158—60, 160—2, 162—4, 
176-8, 230-2, 248—51, 343, 439—40; 
see also agreements between city and 
individuals; wages 

writing Vll, 44-5, $374, 130-3, 190-2, 235; 
direction of 52, 151, 209, 213, 224, 239, 
285, 291, 413, 504; horizontal 
guidelines 225; informal writing vii—viii, 
33-4, 45, $3. 498, 501 n. 437, $02; 
*writing' as a term for law 110 n. 287, 
129, 137, 141, 171, 259, 261—2, 293—4, 
295, 304, 312, 313—14, 343, 355, 364, 
367, 368, 394, 396, 402, 411—12, 426, 
428, 435, 444—5, 455; see also display of 
inscribed laws; letters, lettering; mason; 
poinikastas 


Xerokambos 87 n. 233 


Zeus 125-6, 322-3, 332—3, 474; Idatas 166; 
sanctuary on Dikti (Psychro cave) 474-5; 
sanctuary on Ida 29, 112, 127-8, 147, 
157, 166-7, 441; Thenatas 31 n. 102; 
see also Agoraion; Dion Akron 


